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JAMES E. McDONALD. 


FIFTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


Indiana State Board of Aoriculture 


VOLUME XLIL—1901-1902 


LIBRARY 
NEW YORK 


INCLUDING THE 


Proceedings of the Annual Meeting, 1902 ; Reports of County. and District Societies, State 
Meetings of Swine Breeders, Wool Growers, Corn Growers’ Association, 
Farmers’ Institutes, Experiment Station, Farmers’ Insurance 
Union, Statistics on Vegetables and Cereals, 

State Dairy Association, etc., ete. 


TO THE GOVERNOR 


INDIANAPOLIS: 
WM. B. BURFORD, CONTRACTOR FOR STATE PRINTING AND BINDING. 
1908. 


THE STATE OF INDIANA, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
INDIANAPOLIS, January 9, 1903. 


Received by the Governor, examined and referred to the Auditor of State 
for verification of the financial statement. 


OFFICE OF AUDITOR OF STATE, 
INDIANAPOLIS, January 9, 1903. 


The within report, so far as the same relates to moneys drawn from the 
State Treasury, has been examined and found correct. 
We Ee SEEAR 
Auditor of State. 


January 10, 1903. 


Returned by the Auditor of State, with above certificate, and trans- 
mitted to Secretary of State for publication, upon the order of the Board of 
Commissioners of Public Printing and Binding. 

CHAS. E. WILSON, 
Private Secretary. 


Filed in the office of the Secretary of State of the State of Indiana, 
January 12, 1903. 
UNION B. HUNT, 
Secretary of State. 


Received the within report and delivered to the printer this 25th day 
of September, 1903. 


THOS. J. CARTER, 
Clerk Printing Bureau. 
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INDIANA STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


Inpranapouis, Inp., August 26, 1903. 


To the HonoraBLE WINFIELD T. Durbin, Governor of Indiana: 

Dear Str—I beg to submit herewith the report of the pro- 
ceedings of the Indiana State Board of Agriculture for the 
year 1901. Very respectfully, 


CHARLES DOWNING, 
Secretary. 
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MEMBERS 


OF THE 


Indiana State Board of Agriculture 


1st 
2d 
3d 
4th 
5th 
6th 
7th 
8th 
9th 
10th 
11th 
12th 
13th 
14th 
15th 
16th 


J9O4. 


District—JOHN C. HAINES, Rockport, Spencer County. 
District—MASON J. NIBLACK, Vincennes, Knox County. 
District—W. W. STEVENS, Salem, Washington County. 
District—E. A. ROBISON, Franklin, Johnson County. 
District—H. L. NOWLIN, Guilford, Dearborn County. 
District—K NODE PORTER, Hagerstown, Wayne County. 
District—E. J. ROBISON, Indianapolis, Marion County. 
District—SID CONGER, Shelbyville, Shelby County. 
District—W. T. BEAUCHAMP, Terre Haute, Vigo County. 
District—JOHN L. DAVIS, Crawfordsville, Montgomery County. 
District—M. S. CLAYPOOL, Muncie, Delaware County. 
District—WM. M. BLACKSTOCK, Lafayette, Tippecanoe County. 
District—JOHN L. THOMPSON, Gas City, Grant County. 
District—COTT BARNETT, Logansport, Cass County. 
District—AARON JONES, South Bend, St. Joseph County. 
District—JAS. E. McDONALD, Ligonier, Noble County. 


OFFICERS FOR 1901. 


JAMES E. McDONALD, President. 


JOHN L. THOMPSON, E. H. PEED, 
Vice-President. General Superintendent. 
CHARLES DOWNING, J. W. LAGRANGE, 
Secretary. Treasurer. 


Executive Committee. 
Messrs. NIBLACK, BEAUCHAMP, THOMPSON, CLAYPOOL. 
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8 BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


LIST OF MEMBERS OF INDIANA STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, 
SHOWING DATE AND TERM OF SERVICE. 


2 First No. YEARS 
an. Sounry. ELECTED. SERVED. 

Aden sD OSe phe, cisie siereoler «ote Montgomery ......... 1853 2 
LET (a a A re Laporte 23-52% ee 1882 12 
Parnes soln eb: sac ctes ese soe Miaidisomisenteiiacemiecrer 1879 4 
Barnett. Cottie. cco. aces eel Cass2. ey. Ratbone 1898 3 
IAB ler Sheet cw setoee wletee etae Sullivanga.necerecee ee 1872 2 
Bennett, sW iss Hs) sc ste eee Winton tere aes eo 1854 7 
Bennett, Wms wy ecw ce nae Union yy. eaves oe 1863 2 
SORT SV WW cicbenalg xsils ste uenalate 1G shop. aaa AED case 1889 3 
Blackstock, Wm. M. ....... TRippecanoek. an... 1895 2 
Blanches Wallis 72 veterrs syste Howard aa. ceten ae 1887 2 - 
Boggsw. obny Mir: oct. staye Tippecanoe ss. -4-2- 1885 8 
Bomar e r= We EM eae ove severe savsel cal nee waren tte a aeag amore ee ete ones 1859 2 
Bradley-<Jiames li... cn cm JiohmsOn Emme sath 1856 3 
Branham eWiCascsace seins Jiettersoniance aieceen eet 1861 2 
Beown Dr. Bs Ds we bec als Montgomery.......... 1855 4 
ALG Wis GeO Wisk icici: cic ers or Shelby: fev ceneurcreree 1857 2 
Bupke rg lin vA crete iavatis ol due ols Pose ysis series terete Sine 1870 5 
Buslamk-cG 6OscAG meee ele Monroeycrec. peers 1870 2 
Beanehamip,, Wii Ds ai.%5Wacl NONE O trea teraaets Siem ene 1899 1 
Bridges: Joli. ys saeco ere.: Putnamey ese. 1901 ae 
Caldwell, Hezekiah ........ Wabash. cssncre ae 1867 12, 
Cee, Gio) 26 ercite.colance JACKAOM eee aerate 1862 2 
(Clay pool eAGt bon. daar ces Hayettess 27 00. am sees 1871 8 
Olay pool MiiSe ce aisle cir Delaware: \ic.nc.l.s > 1893 7 
(Glemens:B: Bi. sites Vaan. Wiabashi-cseirieteoorecte 1889 2 
Cockrum, Jas. W...... iyoscvall | OLSSON eek: haere ee Be fe ae 2 
Coin Wie Ge steele ne Veermiuililitonues se sees 1859 4 
Woneldtrdis Wiss cielo ee OMIOR NS Aaa arse ke ae 1877 4 
Woalllinis ess ELS are ccomaciors a Mente Piloyid sce cisrg crestor eters 1858 t 
Cotteral owe Weiss cette. LS Ian ona Bec eae 1883 2 
Cox Ty hs Gots ous auctemrae ae POS@ yas sesstatns olsletareee 1864 6 
Crawford, George .......... Gaponter t-te crrens 1862 2 
Crean: WN) oreeS Repooe pacts a Madison’. 55. siosicde ove -, 1869 9. 
Grater. Bs sccm oeemincet Cassy Gs certian hase 1878 10 
CongeritSid). ss a.aconcecere Shelby isn. Mivaeaycs sae 1900 1 
Waivisewohmvlii zs. ciety ereeeyer Montgomery.......... 1895 5 
Davidson, Stephen ......... HUtOn (cree ieie taereuetens 1870 8 
Davidson, Jasper N......... Montgomery.... ..... 1883 12 
ID ETAMTS MWY 3 Eve. aiejsie cero rcietensets PAN stops Spipat oer Ob atc 1854 5 
Woraldsons, Ws.'C. seers: Parke watnooe faueeren 1863 58 
Dowling, Dhomas .... 1. «-s- Vigo yest acne 1871 4 
Downine, Charles... -c.c.- Hancock faseecc bie 1893 8 
Drake; James Poi. ccs. Vacs Whoo) teen Bod co maeae 1854 2 
Wumen George 'G./.)... cs sc Lawrence t.ijspcrts oarctses: 1851 2 
NETO ANT VV ait veiceteisce ese tee cts WawrenCe ye cicscr tse 1858 4 
Warr g ana) Sea Wieteserereysut«etoere JOUNGOUME ae eee ee 1882 12 
Po mnait WHORY oc esata cle © Vil Oi Te erstorcletretaavacters 1853 2 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


LIST OF MEMBERS, ETC.—Continued. 


Levering, Mortimer ........ Tippecanoe 


NAME, Country. 

Emison, Samuel............ KaiOxs. yo tae eee phe este 
Higher: SteATNS vee... o64,¢-0% Wabash. foe. os 
Pleteher) Galvin: . 0.2. <....< MeKIOMEs scot: ove). 3 
Piraraklins Wo Missin. 2 5% OWEN noi tee sek 
ECEMAAR TNC A a 2 Seah on 's spies POrtEr WR Sie ete ot 
vat ee ev upernints ot Aetay ot. orerete ie Witynel.. sere sta tees 
Loree ri is A > Seo tee ae eee Dearborns tei 300, «a 
Gilbert, Joseph #0.73.24.02.. WAR On. Gas des - as tiek 
Grates rs: Gy. Bis eos.c.cc vies GabsOu! WS. eer eee ons 
Grahame dome Mis nac.c 4.2.2 - Delaware. 285.2242 
CETOCK o Wew Assit: tues ovis - ee Demrborne ss sssa. ok 
Gras enone: wAce fae: ss, siaters Marionl stacrcjeie tice 
iaanes, Jon’ C. An. . oo. te Dake’ can. Pateues ef 
crnanie kA Al) aN issn Ratniamvrce etc 6's 
Elamilton, 3W, We eecci0 0. 2% Decatur’ a0 ett. 
amenekyak. Hoe acct. sane Ma ErisOM Peso. os os 
Hargrove, Samuel.......... BURG tenstcts eine has ies 
cori ass Essai ciete- Leciatoeiere - LO OT aes aOR Ace 
AERIS ACOD? Fes) ia: dos vine rete Switzerland .......... 
lective Ace. laveverait heretic. e eink es Clerks Awe ove ots 
Haymonds, Dr. Rufus...-... Pranks i. 522 s3 22 
leiy Mes eles cc. facia cat ere WAVARBS-, in. /. Behe oc 
ae late yea Cesk. Were yhel| MMClAWATG NH. .crtaeie oo. s'- 
Hlermot, Samuel...) 33.2 ne<e VOHNSON syyees Boke’ s es 
Elgrron. ALG. cisteis)« +a a,-sere AV OCLE Teco cle coe oss « 
UGG Tis Whee) Estey tante ora ess oro) % Manion tipis oes a ton 
Holloway, David P.:....... WW AYO 7ote iets wiete aub s sc 
Holloway, David P......... Wayne? sese. tees ,.c25- 
olmess Dd). CO cike tas te eres Delaware sil veclere hres 
Howland; Ho Boo. oss Hom. Marion (3350 8itlecs<ccect 
Howland > Eb. Borys 2 s.cls sas Marion iy. (aece fences 
Huffstetter, David. ......... CAN SB: oe tee eit slo 
ibussey,-George: <i... 22% +5 WA Or AR see taj cecetse oars 
maninsoni, We Cs ope te, op 0 'y ro gi es aa re 
SGHEM NBTON. foo 7% owes ss St. Joseph........ 

Ones. DICK cc... depc8 gore soni ose Bartholomew......... 
ROMO He MOY Gas oa sais os’ 0 Etimtin stoma. sacs. 7 
Kelley; John Bi. .i-....%. Warnick ee 25h aah. 
Kari patrick, 1 Mis). .2. 3. HOWaAbE oe sdeoeGs s 38 
Braerances s. Wi fons ooie'n : Folmsonied ee aati: 
ane, George Wei... ...>-- Dearboriin.<.j00'.- sae = 
LaTourette, Henry......... Pountaint 23+... ss 
Hever) JON! yan. 2 60: vec Pippecatoe 72. «a0 


ate! wie #0 s)w ‘a. 6 


FIRST 
ELECTED. 


1851 


1854 
1862 
1855 
1858 


1865 
1873 
1881 
1855 
1883 
1885 
1864 


1896 
1859 
1891 
1878 
1882 
1892 
1851 
1854 
1855 
1875 
1859 
1853 
1867 
1894 
1851 
1861 
1859 
1892 
1896 
1853 
1851 


1872 
1894 
1883 
1889 


1851 
1881 


1894 
1852 
1885 
1852 
1897 


No. YEARS 
SERVED. 


_ 


=" 


_ 
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10 BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


LIST OF MEMBERS, ETC.—Continued) 


First No. YEARS 
a C208. ELECTED. SERVED. 
iBoekbart, He Meo cc 8 . 20 ce Dekalb. si cee oe 1874 20 
Wtoder.isaac B., .055 05% fo Rash 5-1 fs Soh ome 1861 4 
MEOOEAIS, Win HEL. «. otciets b's ec cy ais Allen): ote eae 1861 4 
IMeAOM Sis vAc oo Scie soe ee Putnam: <2 niet: 1854 1 
Matthews, Claude .......... Vermillion: «23 2025s: 1897 2 
IEAZO RW PA Scns cies wieiaene Tipton: 3. 4c See 1891 4 
Meredith, Henry C......... Wisynes es somm. asec 1879 4 
Malhouge sd. W <i. 359s « Jennings chee Gets see 1875 2 
mutehelly Robert .-). cs a Gabson =f. uae ee 1875 21 
Mitchell Sithos: Vite. osese ee Rup ht she sae eteae nese 1869 10 
Morgan Wessels cre ace fost Rushes eal eee 1852 2 
Nitze bACOD. 2b ..astte «oxo vg Pemblel Dyna settee: 1868 14 
McBride, Jeremiah......... Martin ts seerohin. cer. 1851 3 
Me Chong Je A. acts ante. eo Bulton, Saco yaet nies 1888 4 
McConnell, George N....... Steuben wa cree water 1860 2 
McConnell, George N....... Stewben.”cei-/retee wees 1864 6 
McCoy, James §.22)5...¢. 0: I Gclob. aepemeatie iG aes CEM 1892 4 
McCrea diohnee sss see Monroé: 2a erie 1864 6 
Me Dongld.-M. Assess. e505: Ware. sn. eet eieces 1893 2 
McDonald, James E........ Noble... auisacemnesee 1894 6 
McMahan, John ........... Washington >-se- cco 1851 3 
MOV allitams ReGen see Parke’. Sh.ahasther 1881 2 
Nelson; J.D. G eiasc.. 2 aes Allen“: .cqeneven Shed 1853 6 
Welleoy dis DIKE Peco cone coon Alene Secegtead cei 1870 4 
Nelson’ <Lhomass...5 oases Parke yan tiaerathicnes 1875 4 
Nelsons, Dhomas= ss. 02 ce: Rarkeyo: sxe pe eae 1889 2 
INiblack- Mason: Ji <5. 02.8 NGiYo) Aan so raeoien aun 1896 4 
North, Benjamin... j.5..5... Ohi1On 5 esses Stee 1867 6 
orwlim AS Di: 2s seers sre eee Dearbornectas.e.. 02a: 1897 4 
OfficennVi TKS aos eee MOUTON Soo500006 obor 1888 9 
Neal, Oo Ki Schecter ace iDippecan enema acta 1881 2 
Orr aseph.:./i5scoee seer aporte:... sa eseies eet: 1851 6 
Beck iHenry iat acc noeceene Casswicticeeete oes 1862 2 
Lesre(0 Ae OS s eee aie owt a) DELOMIY) caw tase nteioes 1885 8 
iatiw Nathan se seers Wiarkrickty ss cee 1860 4 
orter, Knode cae aeeee: Waynes sn Sarsarstrcstoes 1897 3 
Toole, Joseph. .)5:.{s..%..a1saacee Fountaiiyy.c-sstae ene 1861 12 
Pele. Sek. st. dewths cee ee Bartholomew......... 1879 4 
VAIO MED eGo ec kas: ch ste thant Ohio Aes keke wee 1856 5 
LE (ee 6 Da eee Putnam y.ceccereies- 1873 10 
eatiniieGANiac Se ttsat 22a cle Grant 2s eee eee 1883 4 
IGG Gs |] Dad Stic a on een eee Dearbornyees eerie 1865 4 
Wetter Gerard. sscs on... Knox®.c cevadteneeret sae 1888 1 
IO DISON, MEA araieiel se =n ia. Johnsoneeenceeeer ene 1898 3 
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LIST OF MEMBERS, ETC.—Continued. 
. First No. YEARS 
Name. County. ELECTED. SERVED. 
SCT] PS 8 OS A eae a DPippecanoes sca «16. =< 1873 8 
Sankey, JamesM.......... IDIOM Ge ata koe ogee Fe 1891 6 
Shoemaker, John C......... | oo eee ae 1862 10 
SuSE SERS LA. ee nae a Har risonee eee aca 1884 10 
Dewar Ae rs ss ako oo s0nes Monrocisstet to sa2 1851 2 
De wards Wer Patton. piece ae se Monroy sac cmos of 1872 20 
Seybold, Dempsey.......... Barke ests oc acjubiads 1879 2 
Simonton, Robert .......... Huntington. ....<....:- 1887 2 
Saline Apna haMons seek 2s Kin Oeste aye heehee 1853 2 
ppalding 0) Ni jet tactcls wes Lagrange: s.ne\dnsant 1852 2 
Stevenson, Alex. C......... Putna mss: =e eee 1851 3 
Stevenson, Alex. C......... Pintnamese eee. erase cin 1855 4 
LAV OHS ys Wie -Wryircts sais act aie ue Washington sas. - ass 1894 6 
Stewart, Charles B.......... Pi pPeCanoe ces scddeieg = 1883 2 
punmanse LW Wh iscetee Fenpley gt: 65..0: oars 1881 4 
Sutherland, John........... aperte Wah e Sess: 1864 18 
Swinney, Thomas W........ J WU TER EO ee Caer PRO 1851 1 
Thompson, John L......... GBR ee stdyt3 beatae tesa 1895 5 
Phompson, 9. 0H ooo osc aes JeferSOUs cr: (is cinicvavoieis'- 1864 3 
Poser, John Nut. >. cs! Grantor actos ts wae: 1879 2 
emcees hs; We. sackets Yes Delaware sasceate si. 2 1876 1 
REAWAEU IS iris. che ase 8 entre ee oe JEMMIN GS SPs. ao s0 3). 1855 3 
WVeinnton eAs. Binns a1 e;01 Sects ee Marion s3 a2 ee taai ses 1858 2 
“OE oral © Sl 0 eae aa pete a Warren..... gage 5 i 1 Apes 1854 7 
ley DemUels.).. 2500 Saint Switzerland 4.2.62 0. 1863 1 
Wallards Holand jo:sc:0 <3 .2: Koscitiske. .2% tA.tceisiok 1851 2 
Williams, James D......... dGTP» GR ea ne trae ES 1855 18 
Wright, Joseph A.......... Marion Yes civockieottse 1851 3 


State Industrial Associations. 
OFFICERS FOR 3903. 


Indiana State Board of Agricultwre—President, James E. McDonald, Ligonier; 
Secretary, Charles Downing, Indianapolis. 


Indiana Horticultural Association—President, C. M. Hobbs, Bridgeport; Secre- 
tary, James Troop, Lafayette. 


Indiana Shorthorn Breeders’ Association—President, E. Folsom, Indianapolis; 
Secretary, W. J. Quick, Brooklyn. 


Indiana Dairymen’s Association—President, J. J. W. Billingsley, Indianapolis; 
Secretary, H. E. Van Norman, Lafayette. 


Indiana Wool Growers’ Association—President, Sid Conger, Flatrock; Secre- 
tary, J. W. Robe, Greencastle. 


Indiana Swine Breeders’ Association— President, J. B, Luyster, Franklin; Sec- 
retary, Allen Beeler, Liberty. 


Indiana Poultry Breeders’ Association—President, Frank Johnson, Howlands; 
Secretary, Jesse Tarkington, Indianapolis. 


Indiana Farmers’ Mutual Insurance Union—President, Aaron Jones, South 
Bend; Secretary, Joshua Strange, Marion. 


Indiana Jersey Cattle Club—President, W. S. Budd, Indianapolis; Secretary, 
Harry Jenkins, Indianapolis. 


Indiana Corn Growers’ Association—President, A. O. Lockridge, Greencastle ; 
Secretary and Treasurer, H. F. McMahan, Fairfield. 


Farmers’ Institutes—Director, Prof. W. C. Latta, Purdue University, Lafayette. 
Experiment Station—Director, Prof. C.S8. Plumb, Purdue University, Lafayette. 
State Chemist—Prof. H. A. Huston, Purdue University, Lafayette. 

State Entomologist—Prof. James Troop, Purdue University, Lafayette. 
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THE 


Indiana State Board of Agriculture 


CONSTITUTION. 


As REVISED AND ADOPTED AT THE JANUARY MEETING OF THE Boarp, 1891. 


Article 1. The name and style of this society shall be ‘‘The Indiana 
State Board of Agriculture,” its objects, to promote and improve the con- 
dition of agriculture, horticulture, and the mechanic, manufacturing and 
household arts. 


Art. 2. There shall be held in the city of Indianapolis, at such time 
as may be prescribed by law, an annual meeting of the State Board of 
Agriculture, together with presidents, or other delegates duly authorized, 
from each county, or such other agricultural society as may be authorized 
by law to send delegates, who shall, for the time being, be ex-officio mem- 
bers of the State Board of Agriculture, for the purpose of deliberation and 
consultation as to the wants, prospects and condition of the agricultural 
interests throughout the State; and at such annual meetings the several 
reports from county societies shall be delivered to the President of the 
State Board of Agriculture; and the said President and delegates shall, at 
this meeting, elect suitable persons to fill all vacancies in this Board: 
Provided, however, That said election shall not affect the members of 
the Board present, whose terms shall not be considered to expire until the 
last day of the session. 


Art. 8. The State Board-elect shall meet immediately after the ad- 
journment of the State Board, for the purpose of organization and for the 
transaction of such other business as the wants and interests of the society 
may require; and hold such other meetings from time to time, for making 
out premium lists, preparing for State Fairs, and all other business neces- 
sary to the promotion of the objects of the society. 
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Art. 4. The State Board-elect shall consist of sixteen members, chosen 
from the following districts: 


1st District 
2d District 


Posey, Vanderburgh, Gibson, Warrick and Spencer counties. 
Knox, Daviess, Martin, Pike, Dubois, Crawford and Perry 


counties. 
3d District—Harrison, Washington, Orange, Floyd, Clark and Scott 
counties. i 


4th District—Jackson, Lawrence, Brown, Monroe, Greene, Owen, Johnson 
and Sullivan counties. 
Jefferson, Switzerland, Ohio, Dearborn, Franklin, Ripley 
and Jennings counties. 
6th District—Bartholomew, Decatur, Rush, Fayette, Union and Wayne 
counties. 
7th District—Madison, Hancock, Hamilton, Henry and Shelby counties. 
Sth District—Marion County. : 
9th District—Clay, Vigo, Parke, Vermillion and Fountain counties. 
10th District—Putnam, Morgan, Hendricks, Montgomery and Boone 
counties. 
dith District—Delaware, Randolph, Jay, Adams, Wells, Huntington and 
Blackford counties. 
Carroll, White, Benton, Newton, Tippecanoe, Warren, Jas- 
per and Pulaski counties. 
13th District—Clinton, Tipton, Howard, Grant, Wabash and Whitley 
counties. 
14th District—Elkhart, Kosciusko, Fulton, Cass and Miami counties. 
15th District—St. Joseph, Marshall, Starke, Laporte, Porter and Lake 
counties. 
16th District—Allen, Dekalb, Steuben, Lagrange and Noble counties. 


5th District 


12th District 


Chosen for two years, one-half of whose terms expire every year, to 
wit: Those representing the first, second, third, fourth, seventh, four- 
teenth, fifteenth and sixteenth districts expire at the annual meeting of 
1860, and those representing the fifth, sixth, eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, 
twelfth and Purteenth districts expire at the ay meeting to be held in 
January, 1861. To be chosen by ballot. 


Art. 5. It shall be the duty of the President to preside at all meetings, 
conduct the business in an orderly and parliamentary manner, and offi- 
cially sign all vouchers and drafts upon the Treasurer (except for pre- 
miums), and all other instruments requiring the same, and call special 
meetings in cases of emergency. 


Art. 6. The State Board-elect shall, at the annual meeting after the 
adjournment of the delegate meeting, proceed to elect one of their num- 
ber President, who shall hold his office for a term of one year, and until 
his successor is elected and qualified; and one of their number for Vice- 
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President, whose term shall be the same as President, who shall act, and 
for the time being have all the power, as President, whenever the Presi- 
dent is absent from any regular meeting. They shall also elect some 
suitable person as Secretary and some suitable person as Treasurer, and 
a General Superintendent, who shall hold their offices each for one year, 
unless removed for incompetency or neglect of duty. They shall also elect 
four of their number who shall, with the President, constitute an Hxecu- 
tive Committee, who shall have power to act in cases of emergency, where 
loss would result by waiting till a regular meeting of the Board, but shall 
have no power whatever during a meeting of the Board. 


Art. 7. It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to safely keep the funds 
belonging to the society, pay out the same on orders or drafts drawn 
by the Secretary,:and report annually to the State Board, and as much 
oftener as he may be called upon by the Board, and shall give bond for the 
faithful performance of his duties. 


Art. 8. It shall be the duty of the General Superintendent to take 
care of and carefully keep all property belonging to the society, have the 
‘are and control of the Fair Grounds during the recess; have the super- 
vision and oversight of such improvements or additions as may be directed 
by the State Board, and, under their direction, procure materials, contract 
for labor, and shall be, during the continuance of the Fair, the Chief Mar- 
shal and head of the police. The members of the Board shall employ all 
the necessary police and gatekeepers. 


Art. 9. The Secretary shall keep a true record of the proceedings. He 
shall conduct all correspondence on behalf of the society, except when 
otherwise directed by the President. He shall, by himself and assistants 
by him appointed, arrange the details of the entries, tickets and enroll the 
names of committees and judges of the State Fair, receive and record the 
various reports of the awarding committees, fill out and deliver all di- 
plomas and certificates. It shall be the duty of the Secretary to condense 
the County Agricultural reports for each year into one volume and super- 
intend the publishing of the same. He shall audit and file all accounts 
against the Board; draw orders in favor of the proper persons on the 
Treasurer for the amount; but orders shall not be drawn payable to order 
or bearer, but to the name of the party alone or his agent. He shall make 
an annual report, showing amount of all orders upon the treasury, and 
shall perform such other duties as the best interests of the society may 
demand; but he is at all times subject to the direction and control of the 
State Board. 


Art. 10. At the annual meeting of the Board the salaries of the Treas- 
urer, Secretary and Superintendent shall be fixed for the ensuing year; 
Provided, That said Board may, in their discretion, at any meeting of Said 
Board, make said officers an additional allowance for extra services, 
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Art. 11. That no compensation shall be allowed to delegates attend- 
ing the annual meetings of the State Board; nor shall the members of the 
State Board-elect be paid any sum of money, as compensation or other- 
wise, except by order of the Board-elect. 


a 

Art. 12. The State Board may adjourn from time to time, or they 
may be called together by the Secretary, by order of the President, by a 
written notice to each member, enclosed by mail, and a notice of such 
meeting published in two or more newspapers of general circulation, in 
the city of Indianapolis; and all meetings so held by adjournment, or calls, 
shall be deemed regular and legal. 


Art. 138. Any alteration or amendment to this Constitution may be 
made at the annual meeting of the State Board, two-thirds of all the mem- 
bers voting for such amendment. 


Art. 14. The following standing committees shall be appointed by the 
President, to whom all matters of business coming up for reference under 
their particular heads shall be referred, unless otherwise specially directed 
by the Board: 3 


1. Finance and Claims. 

2. Rules and Regulations. 

3. Fair Grounds. F 
4, Unfinished Business. 

5. Geological Survey—Executive Committee, ex-officio. 


6. Premium List. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION. 


At the May meeting in 1851, certain rules, embracing ten sections, for 
the government of county agricultural societies, were adopted by the 
Board of Agriculture, as required in Section 1 of the statute laws enacted 
by the Legislature of Indiana for the “Encouragement of Agriculture,” 
approved February 17, 1852. 

At the February meeting of 1868 the rules were found inexpedient and 
were repealed, and the following resolutions, submitted by the Committee 
on Rules and Regulations, were adopted: 

Resolved, That all county and district societies shall be organized and 
governed by the laws of the State of Indiana in regard to agricultural 
societies, and especially under the act passed by the Legislature and ap- 
proved February 17, 1852. 

Resolved, That all societies so organized will be entitled to send dele- 
gates to this Board (State Board of Agriculture) at its annual meetings, 
and will be received and acknowledged upon the presentation of their 
reports and credentials, and compliance with the laws as legally organized 
societies, 


AD EAE 


Indiana State Board of Agriculture 


A RESUME OF WORK FOR 1901. 


Indianapolis, Ind., 
Wednesday Evening, January 9, 1901. 


Yhe Indiana State Board of Agriculture met at the office of the 
Secretary on the call of President Jones. 

The following members were present: Messrs. Jones, Thomp- 
son, Stevens, Conger, Porter, Claypool, Nowlin, McDonald, 
Haines, E. A. Robison, W. T. Beauchamp, Barnett, Niblack and 
E. J. Robison. Those absent were Messrs. Davis and Levering. 


On motion of Mr. Niblack the bill of Mrs. H. B. Howland was 
ordered adjusted by the Secretary, and if any balance be found due 
her to issue a warrant for the same in her favor. 

On motion the Board adjourned sine die. 


CHARLES DOWNING, 
Secretary. . 


ORGANIZATION OF NEW BOARD: 


Wednesday Evening, January 9, 1901. 


After the adjournment of the meeting of the old Board the new 
Board met and was called to order by Mr. Niblack. 


There were present J. C. Haines, Mason J. Niblack, W. W. 
Stevens, E. A. Robison, H. L. Nowlin, Knode Porter, E. J. Robi- 
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son, Sid Conger, W. T. Beauchamp, J. C. Bridges, M. 8. Claypool, 
W. M. Blackstock, Cott Barnett, Aaron Jones and.J. E. MeDonald. 


On motion of Mr. Niblack, Mr. Jones was elected temporary 
Chairman. 

Mr. Jones took the chair and announced that the meeting was 
ready for business. 

On motion, duly seconded, the Board proceeded to the election of 
officers for the ensuing year, except the offices of General Superin- 
tendent and Janitor. 


The President appointed Messrs. Niblack and E. J. Robison 
tellers to collect and canvass the vote. 


A vote was taken for President of the Board without nomina- 
tions, which resulted as follows: 


Mr. James E. McDonald received nine votes, Mr. E. Robison 
received one vote, and Mr. Jones received six votes. 


The Chairman declared Mr. MeDonald duly elected President 
of the Board for the ensuing year, he having received a majority 
of all the votes cast. 


A vote was then had for Vice-President without nominations, 
which resulted as follows: 


Mr. E. J. Robison received two votes, Mr. E. A. Robison re- 
ceived four votes, Mr. John L. Thompson received nine votes and 
Mr. J. C. Haines received one vote; and Mr. Thompson having re- 
ceived a majority of all the votes cast was declared duly elected 
Vice-President. 


On motion of Mr. W. W. Stevens, Mr. Niblack was instructed 
to cast sixteen votes for Charles Downing for Secretary of the 
Board for the ensuing year, which was accordingly done. The 
President declared Mr. Downing duly elected Secretary of the 
Board for the ensuing year. 
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On motion of Mr. E. J. Robison, the Secretary was instructed to 
cast sixteen votes for Mr. J. W. Lagrange for Treasurer of the 
Board for the ensuing year, he being the only candidate for that 
office, which was accordingly done, and the Chairman thereupon 
declared Mr. Lagrange duly elected Treasurer of the Board for the 
ensuing year. 


On motion of Mr. McDonald, the Board then proceeded to vote 
for a person to be recommended to the Governor as a member of the 
Live Stock Sanitary Commission, which resulted as follows: 


Vie. K. Officer, of Volga, received nine votes and W. T. Beau- 
champ, of Terre Haute, received seven votes. Upon the announce- 
ment of the result of the vote, the Chairman, Mr. Jones, stated that 
if it was determined by the proper authorities that Mr. Officer is 
not eligible to the oftiee, then the recommendation is to be for Mr. 
Beauchamp, which statement was concurred in by the whole Board. 


On motion of Mr. Beauchamp, the following committee was ap- 
pointed by Mr. J. E. McDonald, President of the Board, who as- 
sumed the chair, to be known as the Legislative Committee, viz. : 


E. J. Robison, Aaron Jones, Sid Conger and Mason J. Niblack. 


On motion, the proposition of Dr. Light to lease the fair grounds 
was laid over until the next meeting of the Board. 


On motion of Mr. Thompson, seconded by Mr. Haines, it was 
ordered by the Board that the fair for 1901 be held September 16, 
17, 18, 19, 20 and 21, 1901, and the Secretary was instructed to 
publish the dates in the usual manner, provided that the Independ- 
ent Order of Odd Fellows agree to make their special parade day 
not later than Tuesday of said week. 


On motion of Mr. Niblack, duly seconded, the Board authorized 
the President to appoint the members of the Executive Committee 
for the ensuing year, and also the Superintendents for the different 
departments of the Fair. 
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Mr. Jones offered, and the Secretary read, the following resolu- 
tions, which motion was duly seconded by Mr. Stevens, and a vote 
being taken upon the motion to adopt, was unanimously adopted: 


Whereas, The balance now on hands in the treasury is insufficient to 
pay all existing claims against the Board and the necessary expenses of 
the Board up to and including April 1, 1901, and 

Whereas, It is absolutely necessary to borrow money to meet these 
liabilities; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the President and Secretary of the Indiana State Board 
of Agriculture be and they are hereby authorized and empowered to 
negotiate a loan for a sum of money sufficient to cover such claims and 
expenses, on the best terms possible, and that they execute a note or 
certificate of indebtedness therefor in the name of and for the Indiana 
State Board of Agriculture, and said officers are hereby authorized to do 
whatever else that may be necessary and proper in the premises to con- 
summate said loan for the purpose above mentioned. 

January 9, 1901. 


On motion the Board adjourned to meet on the eall of the Presi- 
dent. — 
AARON JONES, 
CHARLES DOWNING, President. 
Secretary. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING, JANUARY 24, 1901. 


The Executive Committee of the Indiana State Board of Agri- 
culture met pursuant to the call of the President at the Secretary’s 
office, Room 14, State House, on January 24, 1901. 


The committee was called to order by Mr. J. E. McDonald, Pres- 
ident, and the roll was called, resulting as follows: 


Present: J. E. McDonald, John L. Thompson, W. T. Beau- 
champ and M. 8. Claypool. 


Absent: Mason J. Niblack. 
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The President stated that the object of the meeting was to con- 
sider a proposition made by a committee of Odd Fellows, which 
proposition was read by the Secretary and is as follows: 


Odd Fellows agree: 

First. Parade on Tuesday. 

Second. Hold prize drills on Fair Grounds, hours 9:30 to 12:30, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday and Saturday, if necessary. 

Third. Pay $1,000 on or before award of prizes, to be applied on prizes. 

Fourth. The following shall have free admission to the grounds: 

1. Members of the Executive Committee. 

2. Members and Officers of Sovereign Grand Lodge. 

3. All Patriarchs Militant in complete uniform. 

4. Grand Lodge, Grand Encampment and Rebekah Assembly Officers. 


The above proposition was discussed at length by the members of 
the committee, and statements and suggestions were made by Mr. 
W. H. Leedy, Secretary Grand Lodge of Odd Fellows. 


After which, on motion of Mr. Claypool, duly seconded, it was 
ordered by the Board that the Indiana State Fair be held on the 
16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 20th and 21st of September, 1901, and that 
the proposition of the committee of the Grand Lodge of I. O. 
O. F. of Indiana be accepted by the unanimous vote of the com- 
mittee. heat rer ec: 

The request of the Indianapolis Brewing Company to remove its 
building on Pennsylvania street opposite the Denison Hotel, to the 


Fair Grounds, on motion of Mr. Thompson, duly seconded, was re- 
fused. 
JAMES E. McDONALD, 


President. 


CHARLES DOWNING, 


Secretary. 


bo 
bo 
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BOARD MEETING MARCH 6 AND 7, 1901. 
The Indiana State Board of Agriculture met pursuant to the call 
of the President, at the office of the Secretary, Room 14, State 
House, March 6, 1901. 


The President, Mr. MeDonald, called the meeting to order and 
the Secretary called the roll of members. There were present 
Messrs. McDonald, Nowlin, Conger, Stevens, Porter, Bridges, 
Beauchamp, Robison, Thompson, Claypool, Jones, E. J. Robison, 
Mason J. Niblack and Cott Barnett. 


There was absent John C. Haines. 


President McDonald made the announcement of Se sea Su- 
perintendents for the coming fair: 


IACIMISSIONS Bere chez unas ls eee a Pe ke eee J. C. Haines. 
GrandéStand’ asi cihs..nsrte sais: Sethe secre Knode Porter. 
PCCUMMIORSES™, Calo": 3 uaySS TA cieudancus Merete Nero enacde M. 8. Claypool. 
Wratt.Eorses.\ 5..." 5 «0% saivewiot ae Oi eee W. M. Blackstock. 
ach¢Earness Horses.:.c0c2 ee roe mee oe W. T. Beauchamp. 
Beef Cattle: «..!22s2.3 sehen coe eee see ee Aaron Jones. 
Dairy Cattle... 95 .<e pe aeeoor Mee aerneeee E. J. Robison. 
PWG! 5 jes wis lacs wen ateme siara eathawiecs oem mates BS ae FE. A. Robison. 
COD cise ives Welded omeharaeaias Dee oa gets meet aes John L. Thompson. 
oll trys oi... cSw.n ote oe wenett pnt She ee ana Sid Conger. 
12 A I a ca A A ere aha Poh J. C. Bridges. 
Horticulture igh. ate ae hiee chee eee nae M. J. Niblack. 
Agriculture. .Acctitr se hays sae oetacg tetas Cott Barnett. 
Mechanical... 5.2 sisi ciasietary-uiees uae cokes ee seks W. W. Stevens. 
Privileges. «63 sieneshs ep cus tee eine rater H. L. Nowlin. 


On motion of Mr. Niblack, the Board heard Mrs. Wileox on 
changes and suggestions in the Art Department of the fair. 

Mr. Braddock, of Shelbyville, addressed the Board on the sub- 
ject of making provision for amateur exhibitors in all classes given 


by the Board at the next annual fair. 

On motion of Mr. BE. A. Robison, Mr. Braddock was requested 
to suggest and prepare classes and prizes for a Juvenile Depart- 
ment for the fair. 
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f 
Mr. C. L. Hare addressed the Board on the subject of care and 


management of the race track, as did also Dr. R. C. Light, C. L. 


Channing, Col. Thomas, M. L. Hare.’ 


The following propositions were presented and read to the 
Board: (Here insert.) 


On motion, the election of officers to be filled by the Board was 
made a special order for 10 o’clock a. m. tomorrow. 


On motion, the Board took a recess until 2 o’clock p. m. 


JAMES E. McDONAZD, 


President. 


CHARLES DOWNING, 


Secretary. 


Wednesday Afternoon, March 6, 1901. 


The Board reconvened and was called to order at 2 o’clock p. m. 
| ) 
by President McDonald. All members present except Mr. Haines. 


On motion of Mr. Stevens, seconded by Mr. E. A. Robison, the 
land tended in corn last year by Mr. Ealy, the piece of ground lying 
immediately east of the janitor’s house and the three-cornered tract 
of land across the road east of the Fair Grounds enclosure was 
rented to Mr. Thomas Ealy on the following terms: Ealy is to 
furnish all tools, labor, seed, ete., and farm the ground in a good 
husbandmanlike manner. Cut up all the corn, place same in shocks, 
all at least one week before the Fair, and the Board is to have one- 
half of the crop free of expense in the shock, and the Secretary was 
ordered to draw up and enter into a contract with said Kaly in ac- 
cordance with the order of the Board. 


On motion of Mr. Thompson, duly seconded, the Board voted to 
visit the Fair Grounds on tomorrow (Thursday, March 7th), at 
1:30 p. m. 
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Dr. W. J. Quick, Mr. Miller and Mr. Oscar Hadley, a committee 
representing the Polled Durham Breeders of the State submitted to 
the Board, for its consideration, a classification with appropriate 
premiums for Polled Durham Cattle. 


On motion of Mr. Niblack, the Board went into Executive Ses- 
sion for the purpose of considering the revision of the premium 
list and other matters. 


On motion of Mr. Beauchamp $7,600 was assigned and set apart 
to the Speed Department for purses. 


Motion by Mr. Niblack to amend Mr. Beauchamp’s motion to 
refer the matter of the speed program to Mr. Claypool, Superin- 
tendent of the Speed Department, for arrangement. 


Pending these motions Mr. Blackstock moved that the matter of 
the speed program be deferred until 9 o’clock tomorrow morning. 
Carried; and it was so ordered. 


On motion of Mr. Niblack, seconded by Mr. Claypool, it was 
ordered that the sum of $250 be appropriated by the Board for 
premiums for Polled Durham Cattle, provided that the Polled 
Durham Association would appropriate and pay the sum of $250 
as premiums in such class. 


On motion of Mr. Niblack, the Secretary and Superintendents - 
of the Cattle Departments were authorized to offer premiums in 
the different classes equal to the amounts offered in such classes 
by the different breeders’ associations. 


Mr. Niblack moved that the Tunis Sheep be given a separate 
class for that breed of sheep and that $64 be appropriated for the 
same. 

Motion lost. 

On motion of Mr. Stevens, duly seconded, it was ordered that 
the Essex, Suffolk and Small Yorkshire breeds of hogs be divided 


into separate classes, and that the sum of $75 be appropriated to 
each class. 
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A motion was made and seconded that only first money be paid 
in Classes 34 (Essex and Suffolk), 835 (Small Yorkshire), and 36, 
where there was no competition. 


Which motion was lost. 


Mr. Conger moved that the suggestions of Mr. Braddock on 
juvenile classes for the fair be 1eferred to the Executive Committee 
for action. 


Mr. Jones moved to lay Mr. Conger’s motion on the table, which 
was carried. 


On motion, the Secretary was authorize to return the thanks of 
the Board to Mr. Braddock for the interest he manifested in the 
success of the State Fair and for the interest taken in the Juvenile 
Department, which he suggested. 


On motion of Mr. Niblack the Board adjourned until tomorrow 
morning at 9 o’clock. | 
JAMES E. McDONALD, 
President. 
CHARLES DOWNING, 


Secretary. 


BOARD MEETING, MARCH 7%, 1901. 


The Indiana State Board of Agriculture met pursuant to the 
adjournment. 


President McDonald called the Board to order. There were 
present, Messrs. McDonald, Niblack, Jones, Thompson, Porter, 
Barnett, Nowlin, Conger, E. A. Robison, E. J. Robison, Black- 
stock, Beauchamp, Stevens, Bridges, Claypool. Absent, John C. 
Haines. 


On the motion .of Mr. Stevens, the proposition of the Indiana 
Shorthorn Breeders’ Association to furnish the sum of 
provided the Board appropriated an equal sum for a special class 
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for Shorthorns, competition confined to the members of the Indiana 
Shorthorn Breeders’ Association, was accepted and the Secretary 
was instructed to request Mr. Levitt, Secretary of the Indiana 
Shorthorn Breeders’ Association, to strike out the clause in said 
proposition limiting exhibitors to the members of the Indiana 
Shorthorn Breeders’ Association. 


On motion of Mr. Blackstock the Board proceeded to the elee- 
tion of the officers to be filled by the Board, the hopr for special 


order having arrived. 


On motion of Mr. Niblack, the President appointed the follow- 
ing Committee on Fees and Salaries for the officers for the ensuing 
year, viz: Messrs. Niblack, Claypool and Conger. The Board 
then proceeded to the election of officers. 


A vote was had for General Superintendent, which resulted as 
follows: Mr. EK. H. Peed, of New Castle, received nine votes, Mr. 
E. A. Robison, of Rocklane, received four votes. 


Mr. E. H. Peed having received a majority of all the votes cast, 
the President declared him duly elected General Superintendent 
for the ensuing year. 


A vote was had for Janitor, which resulted as follows: W. H. 
Stern received nine votes and Mr. Green received four votes. 


Mr. Stern having received a majority of all the votes cast for 
Janitor, the President declared him duly elected for the ensuing 
year. 


The Board then proceeded to vote for a person to be recom- 
mended to the Governor as a member of the Board of Trustees 
of Purdue University to succeed Mr. W. A. Banks, of Laporte, 
whose term of office expires July 31, 1901, which resulted as fol- 
lows: Mr. W. A. Banks, of Laporte, received nine votes, Mr. 
Aaron Jones, of South Bend, received two votes, and Mason J. 
Niblack, of Vincennes, received one vote. 
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The President announced that.Mr. W. A. Banks, having received 
a majority of all the votes cast was entitled to the recommendation 
as a member of the Board of Trustees of Purdue University for 
——— years from the 31st day of July, 1901, and the Secretary 
of the Board is directed to certify said recommendation to the 
Governor. a 


On motion of Mr. Niblack, the matter of renting the Fair 
Grounds for training and racing purposes was postponed until after 
5 5 
the Board visits and returns from the Fair Grounds. 


Mr. Claypool, Superintendent of the Speed Department, re- 
ported the speed pregram for the coming fair, which was adopted 
by the Board on motion of Mr. Niblack, and ordered published in 
the premium list as adopted. 


Mr. E. A. Robison moved that one-half of the amount given 
to the Cattle Classes 16 and 17 as published in last year’s list be 
given to two new classes, viz.: Brown Swiss and Dutch Belted 
Cattle. 


~ Mr. McDonald moved to amend said motion by adding $100 to 
the amount appropriated to the Holstein-Friesian and Dutch 
Belted Class, the Guernsey Class, Ayrshire Class, and that said 
amount be divided by four and the following classes be made, viz: 
Holstein-Friesian, Dutch Belted, Ayrshires and Guernseys, but 
that no sweepstakes be given in the Dutch Belted and Ayrshire 
Classes. 


Which amendment prevailed. 


On motion of Mr. MeDonald, the sum of $100 was deducted 
from Creamery Products Class and the classification and arrange- 
ment of the same was referred to the Superintendent of that de- 
partment and the Secretary. 


On motion of Mr. Blackstock, the premiums on Cottage Cheese 
were fixed as follows: 1st, $3; 2d, $2; 3d, $1. 
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On motion of Mr. McDonald, the sum of $100 was appropriated 
and added to tke Horticultural Department, and the matter of 
arranging the premium list in that department was referred to the 
Superintendent of said department and the Secretary. 


On motion, it was ordered that the Flower Department rules and 
premiums be referred to the ideas of the State Florists’ Associa- 
tion, the Superintendent of the Flower Department and the Secre- 


tary. 


On motion of Mr. Blackstock, the Board ordered that third 
premiums be added in Class 37, Grains and Seeds, using no more 
money than is now given in said class. 


On motion, the President and Secretary were authorized and 
directed to look after the claim of the Board heretofore made out 
and presented to the United States Government, growing out of 
damage to buildings by United States soldiers encamped on the 
Fair Grounds in 1898-1899, and that a charge for rent be added 
to said claim. 


On motion, the Board took a recess until 1:30 p. m., to visit the 
Fair Grounds. 


At 4:30 p. m., the Board returned from the Fair Grounds and 
reconvened. 


Mr. Niblack moved that the matter of taking care of the race 
track be referred to the Executive Committee, which motion was 
seconded by Mr. Porter. 


Motion was lost. 


Mr. Conger moved that the proposition of Dr. R. C. Light to 
rent the grounds for five years for $750.00 per year cash in ad- 
vance on conditions named in his proposition be accepted, which 
motion was duly seconded and after a full discussion a yea and 
nay vote was called for, which resulted as follows: 
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Ayes—Messrs. E. J. Robison and Conger. 


Nays—Messrs. Jones, Thompson, Niblack, E. A. Robison, Clay- 
pool, Blackstock, Barnett, Stevens, Bridges, Porter, Beauchamp 
and McDonald. 


The President declared the motion lost. 


Mr. Stevens moved that the care and management of the race 
track for the ensuing year be referred to the Executive Committee, 
which motion was seconded by Mr. Thompson. 


After a discussion of the question a yea and nay vote was de- 
manded, which resulted as follows: 


Yeas—Messrs. Stevens, Blackstock, Niblack and McDonald. 


Nays — Messrs. Jones, Conger, Robison, Robison, Barnett, 
Thompson, Claypool, Beauchamp and Bridges. 


The President declared the motion lost. 


On motion of Mr. Stevens, duly seconded, it was ordered by the 
Board that the race track, stables and grounds be put in good con- 
dition and kept in good condition during the present season, and 
that persons occupying stalls for horses in training be charged 
$1.50 per head for stalls so occupied and used, and that no horses 
be allowed to occupy stalls on the grounds unless the rate fixed 
herein be paid. 


On motion of Mr. Beauchamp, duly seconded, the Board au- 
thorized the renting of the Fair Grounds and race track to Dr. R. 
C. Light, of Indianapolis, for the week of July 1, 1901. Said 
Light to pay all expenses for taking care of the track during the 
week and turn the grounds over to the Board in as good condition 
as they are in when the meeting begins, and that the laws of the 
State be observed during said meeting, upon the payment to the 
Board of the sum of $600. 
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The Committee on Salaries reported as follows: 


Members, $5 per day and 5 cents per mile for each mile traveled. 

Secretary, $1,800 per annum, he to pay help needed to conduct the work 
of his office. 5 

Treasurer, $550 per annum, he to pay ticket sellers and other help of 
his office. 

Janitor, $1 per day, including Sunday, free use of gas for two fires 
and lights, free pasture for one cow, providing the cow shall not be turned 
loose, the right to raise chickens to not exceed 100, free garden spot to 
not exceed one-half acre. 

General Superintendent, $5 per day and 5 cents per mile for each mile 
traveled. 

Judges, $5 per day and actual mileage. 

Respectfully submitted, 
MASON J. NIBLACK, 
M. 8S. CLAYPOOL, 
SID CONGER, 
Committee. 


On motion, the land in the northeast corner of the grounds 
which was cultivated last year, and the three-cornered track on the 
outside of the enclosure and also the piece of ground lying east of 
the janitor’s house which was cultivated last year by Mr. How- 
land, is rented and leased to Mr. Thomas Ealy on the same terms 
and conditions as the land in the northeast corner of the grounds 
was leased to him last year, and the Seeretary is authorized to enter 
into a contract for the same. 


On motion of Mr. Blackstock, duly seconded, allunfinished busi- 
ness before the Board was referred to the Executive Committee. 


JAMES E. McDONALD, 


President. 
CHARLES DOWNING, 


Secretary. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, MARCH 7, 1901. 


The President called a meeting of the Executive Committee im- 
mediately after the adjournment of the meeting of the Board. 


There were present: Messrs. McDonald, Jones, Thompson, 
Beauchamp and Claypool. 
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On motion duly made and seconded, Mr. Claypool was author- 
ized and instructed to purchase a pair of mules, one mare to match 
the one now owned by the Board, and suitable harness for the 
same, on the best terms possible. Said team of mules to be used 
in preparing the track for training and driving purposes. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, APRIL 10, 1901. 


The Executive Committee of the Indiana State Board of Agri- 
culture met pursuant to the call of the President at the office of 
the Secretary at 9 o’clock a. m. 


There were present: Messrs. McDonald, Jones, Claypool, Beau- 
champ, Thompson and Niblack. 


On motion of Mr. Thompson, seconded by Mr. Claypool, it was 
ordered that a suitable attraction be secured if possible, upon rea- 
sonable terms, for the entertainment of the people who visit the 
State Fair and who desire to stay in the city over night. Said 
attraction to be put on at the Fair Grounds in the evening, and to 
be made a musical and military attraction, provided that the Citi- 
zens’ Street Railway Company will contribute to a guaranty fund, 
in case of a loss, at least one-fourth the expense of putting on said 
attraction. 


On motion of Mr. Claypool, seconded by Mr. Thompson, it was 
ordered that all con:mittees for special attraction and preliminary 
arrangements for the fair be appointed by the Chairman of the 
Executive Committee, the President of the Board. 


Mr. Claypool presented to the Board a proposition by the Chi- 
cago Horse Review Company to start the Review Stake Races over 
the race track of the Indiana State Fair, during the fair of 1901, 
and thereupon moved that the proposition be accepted, which mo- 
tion was seconded by Mr. Jones, and was carried. 


On motion, duly seconded, the matter of caring for the race track 
was referred to a committee to be appointed by the Chairman. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, APRIL 10, 1901. 


On motion the matter of the repair of the pump on the Fair 
Grounds was referred to the President and Secretary, with power 
to act. 


On motion of Mr. Beauchamp, seconded by Mr. Niblack, the 
matter of printing, stationery, advertising, purchasing tickets, etc., 
was referred to a committee to be named by the President. 


On motion of Mr. Niblack, duly seconded, the matter of fixing 
the rates to be charged for stalls in the stables on the Fair Grounds 
for training purposes, was referred to the committee on caring 
for the track, with instructions to said committee to charge the 
sum of $40 for a stable where it was used exclusively by one 
person. f 


On motion of Mr. Beauchamp, duly seconded, the Secretary 
was authorized and instructed to request the Citizens’ Street Car 
Company for a loan of 150 settees during the fair. 


On motion of Mr. Jones, duly seconded, the Secretary was in- 
structed to rent the pasture land in the Fair Grounds enclosure 
to Mr. Frank P. Johnson for the sum of $100 for the season. 


On motion of Mr. J ones, seconded by Mr. Claypool, the rates 
for the use of the Fair Grounds for picnic and other purposes were 
fixed as follows: 


For the use of the grounds and track, $100 per day; for Retail 
Grocers’ Association picnic, $75; for use of grounds without track 
and grand stand, $50 per day. 


On motion of Mr. Claypool, seconded by Mr. Thompson, the 
claim of Mrs. Theresa H. Smith for the rental of 134 acres of land 
now leased by the Board, and other bills were allowed, and war- 
rants for the same were authorized to be issued. 


On motion of Mr. Niblack, seconded by Mr. Thompson, it was 
ordered by the Committee that Mr. Jones, of the committee, be 
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authorized to secure a loan for an amount sufficient, upon reason- 
able terms, to enable the Board to purchase the 134 acres of land 
now leased by the Board and owned by Mrs. Theresa H. Smith. 


The President samed the following committees: 


Committee on Race Track and Stables—Messrs. Claypool, Beau- 
champ and McDonald. 


Committee on Advertising, Printing Stationery and Tickets— 
Messrs. McDonald, Thompson and Downing, Secretary. 


Committee on Night Attraction and Street Car Matters— 
Messrs. McDonald, Niblack and Downing. 


The committee opened the bids submitted for printing the 
premium list, which were as follows: 


SUV ART Toms Se ES UIIEE OM es ros eo cite eae Eel oresoidices sce cities ic Gk Se Ses eee $237 90 
EVO VEST OS Pui Owapunsee ssi Siccs sie Seals, Sieve tie isnot eae 297 00 
fndinna Newspaper. WMi0Nt. cst st cnc 2: oes ache aes 286 50 
Sentinels Printings Compan yen ss stots oe ht Se eletsatiow.o eloehe 350 00 
Mitchelleerin tines Companys yo catieticcine os ase = Sees 239 00 


On motion of Mr. Niblack, the bid of Wm. B. Burford was 
accepted, and he was awarded the contract for printing the 
premium list for the coming fair. 


On motion of Mr. Claypool, seconded by Mr. Thompson, it was 
ordered that the race track be put in first-class condition at once. 
The committee then adjourned. 


JAMES £. McDONALD, 
President. 
CHARLES DOWNING, 
Secretary. 


3—Agriculture. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, JULY 5, 1901. 


The Executive Committee of the Indiana State Board of Agri- 
culture met pursuant to the call of the President, at the Secretary’s 


. 


office at 10:30 a. m. 


There were present: Messrs. McDonald, Jones, Niblack, 
Thompson, Claypool and Beauchamp. 


Mr. McDonald, Chairman of the Committee on Night Attrac- 
tion, reported that he had contracted for Sousa and his band for 
four concerts Wednesday and Thursday afternoon and evening 
for $3,500, which contract, upon motion, was ratified and adopted 
by the committee. 


On motion of Mr. Jones, duly seconded, the action of the Presi- 
dent in contracting with the Patriarchs Militant, whereby the 
Board is to appropriate $1,000 to the Patriarchs Militant Com- 
mittee for prize drills, erect tents and allow cantons in full uniform 
company privileges on the Fair Grounds, ete., during the week of 
the fair, was ratified, adopted and approved. 


On motion of Mr. Jones, duly seconded, the Secretary ‘was 
authorized to plave advertising matter with the same newspapers 
used last year upon the same terms as last year. 


On motion of Mr. Thompson, duly seconded, the Chairman of 
the Night Attraction Committee was instructed to rent Tomlinson 
Hall for the Sousa concerts in the event of rain during the week of 
the fair. 


The application of the Page Woven Wire Fence Company for 
a location for an exhibit building on the Fair Grounds was read, 
and on motion, was referred to Mr. Stevens, Superintendent of the 
Mechanical Department, with power to act. 


On motion, the matter of the disposition of the ground between 
the Administration Building and the grand stand was referred to 
the President and Messrs. Stevens and Nowlin, with power to act. 
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Mr. Thompson moved that the Indianapolis Military Band be 
employed for four days of the fair for the sum of $315. 


On motion of Mr. Thompson, seconded by Mr. Claypool, it was 
determined to give the March of Nations as a night attraction in 
connection with Sousa’s concerts, at a cost not exceeding the sum 
of $1,000. 


On motion of Mr. Beauchamp, the President appointed Mr. 
Beauchamp and the Secretary to arrange the details for the March 
of Nations. 


On motion of Mr. Niblack, duly seconded, Mr. Claypool was 
appointed to take charge of the crops put in on the Fair Grounds. 

On motion of Mr. Beauchamp, the matter of making contracts 
with bill posters was referred to the President and Seeretary, with 
power to act. 


On motion of Mr. Niblack, it was ordered that the entrances to 
the grand stand be used during the fair, instead of the exits. . 

The following resolution was introduced by Mr. Niblack, -and 
seconded by Mr. Claypool, and was adopted. 


Indianapolis, Ind., July 5, 1901. 
Whereas, The funds of the Indi:na State Board of Agriculture avail- 
able for the purpose of paying current expenses of the Board and making 

repairs preparatory for the fair of 1901 are exhausted, therefore, be it 
Resofved, That the President and Secretary be and they are hereby 
authorized to negotiate a loan on the best terms possible to be used by 
said Board for paying current expenses and for material and repairs pre- 
paratory for said fair, and said officers are authorized to sign a note or 

certificate of indebtedness for the purpose of effecting a loan. 
MASON J. NIBLACK. 


On motion the Board adjourned to meet on the call of the 
President. 
JAMES E. McDONATD, 
President. 


CHARLES DOWNING, 
Secretary. 
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BOARD MEETING, SEPTEMBER 14, 1901. 


The Indiana State Board of Agriculture met in the Administra- 
tion Building at the Fair Grounds. 


There were present: Messrs. McDonald, Beauchamp, Haines, 
Stevens, Blackstock, Thompson, Claypool, Barnett, Porter, Ni- 
black, E. J. Robison, E. A. Robison, Nowlin and Bridges. 


A committee representing the exhibitors in the Mechanical 
Department having displays of machinery on the Fair Grounds, 
appeared before the Board and requested concessions in the way 
of additional helpers’ tickets. 


After much discussion by members of the committee and mem- 
bers of the Board, Mr. Jones moved that the rule on the subject 
of helpers tickets as published in the premium list be enforced 
by the Superintendent of the Mechanical Department, provided 
that the exhibitors in said department would assist the Superin- 
‘tendent in carrying out and enforcing the rule. 


Which motion was carried. 


On motion of Mr. Claypool, seconded by Mr. Jones, it was 
ordered that the Treasurer put on sale special admission tickets 
at 50 cents each for the benefit of manufacturers and merchants 
and that unused tickets be redeemed by him until Friday afternoon 
at 4 o’clock of the week of the fair. 


On motion, the matter of the renewal of the natural gas con- 
tract running with the Fair Grounds, was referred to the President, 
Vice-President and Secretary. 


On motion, the Board adjourned. 
JAMES E. McDONALD, 
President. 


CHARLES DOWNING, 
Secretary. 
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BOARD MEETING, SEPTEMBER 16, 1901. 


The Indiana State Board of Agriculture met pursuant to the 
call of President McDonald in the Directors’ room in the Adminis- 
tration Building on the Fair Grounds. 


All members present. 


The President announced the program of the Odd Fellows, 
who were encamped on the Fair Grounds under an arrangement 
with the Executive Committee of the Grand Lodge I. O. O. F. of 
Indiana. 


On motion, it was ordered that the Board open the gates to the 
general public on Thursday, the day of the funeral of President 
McKinley. 


On motion, it was ordered that a committee of three be ap- 
pointed to call upon the Governor, Mayor of Indianapolis and the 
newspapers of Indianapolis and inform them as to the reasons why 
the fair can not be closed on Thursday, and to select two speakers 
to pronounce eulogies on President McKinley at the grand stand 
on that day, and that one hour be set apart and devoted to 
memorial services in honor of the dead President. The President 
announced the following committee to carry out the motion: E. 
J. Robison, Aaron Jones and Mason Niblack. 


On motion it was ordered that the contract as made with the 
Odd Fellows Committee be enforced and strictly adhered to. 


On motion, the President’s action in refusing to issue fifty com- 
plimentary tickets to the members of the City Council of Indian- 
apolis was unanimously concurred in. 


On motion, the Board adjourned to meet on the call of the 
President. 
JAMES E. McDONALD, 
President. 
CHARLES DOWNING, 
: Secretary. 


Lad 
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BOARD MEETING, FAIR GROUNDS, SEPTEMBER 17, 1901. 
The Indiana State Board of Agriculture met at the Adminis- 
tration Building at the Fair Grounds. 
There were present all the officers and members of the Board. 


The day’s program of the fair was carried out as advertised. 


JAMES E. McDONALD, 
: President. 
CHARLES DOWNING, 
Secretary. 


BOARD MEETING, FAIR GROUNDS, SEPTEMBER 18, 1901 
The Indiana State Board of Agriculture met at the Adminis- 
tration Building on the Fair Grounds and proceeded to carry out 
the program for the fair as advertised. 
All members and officers were present. 
JAMES E. McDONALD, 
President. 
CHARLES DOWNING, 
Secretary. 
BOARD. MEETING, FAIR GROUNDS, SEPTEMBER 19, 1901. 
The Indiana State. Board of Agriculture met at the Adminis- 
tration Building on the Fair Grounds. 
All the officers and members of the Board were present. 
The program for today was carried out as published. 
JAMES E. McDONALD, 
eg President, 
CHARLES DOWNING, 
Secretary. 
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BOARD MEETING, FAIR GROUNDS, SEPTEMBER 20, 1901. 


The Indiana State Board of Agriculture met in the Directors’ 
room of the Administration Building on the Fair Grounds. 


There were present all the officers and members of the Board. 


The committee heretofore appointed to arrange a program and 
invite speakers for the McKinley memorial reported the following 
program, which was carried out on yesterday: 


The Indiana State Board of Agriculture has appointed the undersigned 
committee to arrange suitable services on the death of our lamented 
President, William MeclKinley. 

The committee unanimously agreed on the following program: 

On Thursday, September 19th, at 1:30 p. m., appropriate memorial 
services will be held on the State Fair Grounds. Suitable music will be 
furnished by Sousa’s Band. 

Orations on the life and death of the Nation’s chieftain will be deliy- 
ered by the Hon. John L. Griffiths and Frank B. Burke. The memorial 
services will be in addition to the regular program of the day, which will 
be carried out. 

EK. J. ROBISON, 

AARON JONES, 

MASON NIBLACK, 
Committee. 


On motion the report of the committee was concurred in and 
the committee discharged. 


On fhotion of Mr. Thompson, duly seconded, the matter of the 
purchase of the 134 acres of land owned by Mrs. Theresa H. 
Smith and now occupied by the Board under a lease, be made a 
special order for tomorrow morning. 


The Board then adjourned. 
JAMES E. McDONALD, 
President. 


CHARLES DOWNING, 


Secretary. 
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BOARD MEETING, FAIR GROUNDS, SEPTEMBER 21, 1901. 


The Indiana State Board of Agriculture met in the Directors’ 
room in the Administration Building on the Fair Grounds. 


All the officers and members of the Board were present. 


On motion of Mr. Niblack, the President was made chairman 
of a committee to prosecute the claim for damages to the Fair 
Grounds and buildings thereon by reason of the occupation of the 
same by the soldiers of the Spanish War, and the President was 
authorized to name another member of said committee. 


On motion of Mr. -Niblack, seconded by Mr. Jones, the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Board was authorized and instructed to 
proceed at once to purchase the 134 acres of land now owned by 
Mrs. Theresa H. Smith, and occupied by the Board under a lease 
executed by Jay G. Voss, the former owner of said land, and said 
committee is authorized to do all things necessary to effect said 
purchase, execute notes, mortgages, borrow money, ete. 


The day’s program was carried out as advertised. 


On motion of Mr. Stevens, all unfinished business was referred 
to the Executive Committee. 


The following resolutions were introduced by Mr. Niblack, sec- 
onded by Mr. Jones, and upon being put to a vote by the Presi- 
dent, were unanimously adopted by the Board, viz. : 


Resolved, That the Indiana State Board of Agriculture does hereby 
declare its intention to avail itself of the option or contract with Theresa 
H. Smith to purchase and take title to the real estate now occupied by 
said Board under contract of leasing and sale entered into between the 
Indiana State Board of Agriculture and Jay G. Voss, on the 12th day of 
February, 1892, and which was extended January 6, 1899, until the 1st 
day of March, 1906, by said Theresa H. Smith, the present owner of said 
real estate. A description of said real estate is as follows: 

Part of the southwest fractional quarter and part of the southeast 
quarter, all in section 18, township 16 north, range 4 east, in said county 
(Marion) and State (Indiana) described as follows: Beginning on the west 
line of said section at a point 1,320 feet north of the southwest corner 
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thereof, and running east parallel! to the south line of said section 2,680.25 
feet; thence south parallel to the west line of said section 1,320 feet to 
the south line of said section; thence east with said south line to the cen- 
ter of Fall Creek; thence northwestwardly with the center of Fall Creek 
to the west line of the Peru Railroad right-of-way, now called the Lake 
Hrie & Western Railroad; thence northwardly with the west line of said 
right-of-way to the north line of the south half of said section 18; thence 
west with the north line of the south half of said section to the northwest 
corner of the southwest fractional quarter of said section; thence south 
with said west line of said section 80 rods, more or less, to the place of 
beginning, except a strip forty feet wide on the west side of said section 
heretofore sold to the Louisville, New Albany & Chicago Railway Com- 
pany, containing clear of said railroad strip 134 acres, more or less, situate 
in Marion County in the State of Indiana, 

Resolved, further, That the Executive Committee of this Board, be and 
it is hereby instructed, authorized and empowered to effect the purchase 
of said real estate for the price and on the terms mentioned in said con- 
tract or option, and to take a deed therefor in the name of the Indiana 
State Board of Agriculture, and to execute contracts, notes, mortgages 
and all other papers necessary to carry into full force and effect the pur- 
poses and intent of these resolutions. And said committee is expressly 
authorized to borrow money to pay for said real estate, and to execute 
notes for the same and to execute a mortgage on all the real estate owned 
by said Board, including the real estate purchased by these resolutions, 
in the event it may become necessary to do so, in order to secure the 
payment of the money borrowed for the purpose of purchasing said real 
estate. MASON J. NIBLACK. 


On motion, the Board adjourned. 


. JAMES E. McDONALD, 


President. 
CHARLES DOWNING, 


Secretary. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING, OCTOBER 2, 1901. 


The Executive Committee of the Indiana State Board of Agri- 
culture met pursuant to the call of the President, at the office of 
the Secretary of the Board. 


All members of the committee were present except Mr. Jones. 
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On motion the following bills were allowed: 


Watkins & Rausehanuptect: cient. cuciete a aisee lero, eee eee $3 75 
New Castle-UsRiAK. (Of9P 3557.2. 5 aap oct chee Ete tater 4 00 
Chicago Horseman: 2. thei sa. See er Te nein eee 73) 35 


The bills of the Western Horseman and the Newspaper Union 
were referred to the Secretary for adjustment. 


Upon motion of Mr. Jones, all bills relating to bill-posting were 
referred to the President and Secretary for adjustment in accord- 
a é ” 
ance with the contract entered into. 


Upon motion, the bill of the Spring Steel Fence & Wire Co. 
was disallowed, with the recommendation that said bill be filed 
against the State of Indiana through the Quartermaster-General. 


The bill of Frank L. West was referred to the Secretary and 
Janitor, with instructions to the Secretary to issue a warrant for 


the amount of the same if correct. 


On motion the bill of L. A. Catt & Co. was referred to the 
President for investigation and settlement. 

Upon motion, the bills of Balke & Krauss and Parkhurst 
Bros., were referred to Mr. E. H. Peed, General Superintendent, 
for adjustment. / 

On motion, the bill of Mrs. R. C. Herrick was disallowed. 

Cin motion, the bill of the Hogan Transfer Company was 
referred to the President and Secretary for settlement. 

On motion, the bill of W. H. Roll & Son was referred to the 
General Superintendent, with instructions to return the paper 
purchased of them and not used and get credit therefor on the bill. 

On motion, the bill of H. M. Stout was referred to Mr. E. A. 
Robison. 

The bill of the Indianapolis Tent and Awning Company was 
allowed, less $10, on account of inferior decorations in the Horti- 


| 


cultural Building. 
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The bill of the American Steel and Wire Company was referred 
to the Quartermaster-General of the State of Indiana. 


The bill of the Indianapolis Gas Company was referred to the 
President and Secretary for investigation and settlement. 


It was moved by Mr. Jones, and seconded by Mr. Beauchamp, 
that the bill of Wm. B. Burford, as presented, be allowed, with the 
exception of the item of $970.38 for the publication of ue special 
report on the “Hog,” and that he be allowed on that item $730.38 
instead of $970.38 as shown in the itemized bill. 


Which motion was carried unanimously. 


On motion by Mr. Jones, seconded by Mr. Beauchamp, it was 
ordered that the bills enumerated in the abstract furnished by the 
Secretary be allowed, and that the warrants be drawn on the 
Treasurer for the amount. 


On motion of Mr. Jones, seconded by Mr. Beauchamp, Mr. 
Claypool, Superintendent of the Speed Department, was instructed 
to see that the report of suspensions be made at once and that the 
records of the office be so pre pared that the Board may be able to 
enforce its claims. 


Bic 
On motion of Mr. Claypool, duly seconded, the Seeretary was 
authorized to purchase a new typewriter for the Seeretary’s office. 


On motion the committee adjourned. 


JAMES E..McDONALD, 
President. 
CHARLES DOWNING, 


Secretary. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING, OCTOBER 4, 1901. 


The Executive Committee of the Indiana State Board of Agri- 
culture met pursuant to adjournment. 


There were present all members of the committee except Mr. 
Jones. 


The meeting was called to order by President McDonald. 


On motion of Mr. Niblack, duly seconded, it was ordered that 
the committee proceed at once to the purchase for the Board of the 
134 acres of real estate now occupied by the Board under a lease 
and option to buy, and that a special committee of three be 
appointed to carry out the details of said purchase in accordance 
with the resolution authorizing the Executive Committee to buy 
said real estate. 


The President appointed the following committee in accordance 
with the action of the committee, viz.: McDonald, Claypool and 
Niblack. : 


On motion of Mr. Claypool, duly seconded, the Secretary and 
Superintendent of Speed were appointed a committee to employ 
a competent engineer to prepare plans and specifications for a 
half-mile track and athletic grounds in the infield of the mile track. 


On motion of Mr. Niblack, seconded by Mr. Beauchamp, it was 
ordered that the claim of the Board for damage done to the 
buildings and grounds be prosecuted diligently, and that a fair 
charge be made against the Government as a rental for the occu- 
pancy of the grounds as a military camp in the year 1898. It was 
also ordered that the claim be not less than $15,000 for rental and 
damages. | 


On motion, J. W. Lagrange, Treasurer of the Board, was 
allowed the sum of $95 on account of extra work and expense 
incurred in selling reserved seat tickets for the grand stand and 
for ticket sellers at the night attraction. 
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On motion, the Secretary was authorized to make a contract 
with the Business Men’s Driving Club for the use of the race 
track and stables for training and matinee races for the year 1902. 


On motion of Mr. Niblack, seconded by Mr. Thompson, a vote 
of thanks of the Executive Committee was extended to President 
McDonald for the very satisfactory manner he personally con- 
ducted the committee to Springfield, Ill., to visit the Illinois State 
Fair. ; 


On motion, a vote of thanks was extended to the officers of the 
Illinois State Fair for the kind and generous treatment of the 
members of the Executive Committee during their visit to the 
Lilinois State Fair, and the Secretary was instructed to inform the 
officers of the Illinois State Fair of the action of this committee. 


On motion, the renting of the cattle barns for storage purposes 
was referred to the Secretary. 


On motion of Mr. Niblack, the adjustment of $550 agreed upon 
by the insurance company’s adjuster was accepted by the Board, 
for the loss by fire of one of the cattle barns, and that proofs of — 
loss be made out and signed by the Secretary. 


On motion the committee adjourned. 


JAMES E. McDONALD, 


President. 
CHARLES DOWNING, 


Secretary. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING, DECEMBER 3, 1901. 


The Executive Committee of the Indiana State Board of Agri- 
culture met pursuant to the call of the President. 


There were present: Messrs. McDonald, Thompson, Niblack, 
Beauchamp, Claypool, General Superintendent, Treasurer and 
Secretary. 
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On motion of Mr. Niblack, the bill of the Indianapolis Gas 
Company was allowed and ordered paid. 


On motion, the Secretary was ordered to arrange and have 
printed and published the program for the annual meeting to be 
held January 7 and 8, 1902. 


On motion of Mr. Niblack, it was ordered that the annual 
meeting be held on the 7th and Sth of January, 1902, that the 
election of members be held on the afternoon of the 8th, and that 
the details of the program be referred to the President and 
Secretary. 


On motion, the Secretary was directed to invite the Governor of 
Indiana and the Mayor of Indianapolis and Dr. A. W. Bitting to 
address the annual meeting. : 


On motion, Messrs. Niblack, Thompson and Claypool were 
appointed a committee to secure Hon. James Wilson, Secretary of 
Agriculture, to address the annual meeting. 


Mr. Claypool introduced the following resolution, which was 
seconded by Mr. Thompson, and upon being put to a vote by the 
President was unanimously adopted, to wit: 

Resolved, That the sum of $13,400 of the funds of the Board be and 
the same is hereby appropriated to make the first payment for the purchase 
of the 154-acre tract of land now owned by Mrs. Theresa H. Smith, and 
under lease by the Board and used and occupied as part of the Fair 
Grounds of the Board; and the Secretary is authorized to draw a warrant 
for said sum at the direction of the Executive Committee or the Special 
Committee of the Executive Committee. 

S. CLAYPOOL. 


Seconded by John L. Thompson. 
.On, motion, the committee adjourned to meet on December 13, 
1901, for the purpose of closing up the land sale. 
, JAMES E. McDONALD, 


President. 


CHARLES DOWNING, 
Secretary, 
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ANNUAL MEETING—1902. 
January 7, 1902. 


The fiftieth annual meeting of the Delegate Board of Agricul- 
ture met in the rooms of the Indiana State Board of Agriculture, 
in the State House, in the city of Indianapolis, Ind., on Tuesday, 
January 7, 1902, pursuant to the law governing said Board, with 
Hon. James E. McDonald, of Ligonier, President of said Board, 
in the chair. . 


The roll eall showed districts represented as follows: 


Ist District—John C. Haines........ Rockport),-2)---..- Spencer County. 
2d District—Mason J. Niblack...... VWinicennesins.-.+<.-.¢ Knox County. 
3d District—W. W. Stevens........ Salem a tte sci Washington County. 
4th District—E. A. Robison......... Hrankilimiaee sss Jobnson County. 
5th District—H. L. Nowlin......... Lawrenceburg..... Dearborn County. 
6th District—Knode Porter ......... Hagerstown....... Wayne County. 
7th District—E. J. Robison......... Indianapolis ...... Marion County. 
8th District—Sid Conger..... ..... Shelbyville........Shelby County. 
9th District—W. T. Beauchamp..... Terre Haute....... Vigo County. 
10th District—John C. Bridges .... .Bainbridge........ Putnam County. 
llth District—M. S. Claypool........ MiB eNe hes a =i Delaware County. 
12th District—W. M. Blackstock..... Lafayette. ........ Tippecanoe County. 
13th District—John L. Thompson ....Gas City.......... Grant County. 
14th District—Cott Barnett........... Logansport ... ...Cass County. 
15th District—Aaron Jones .......... South Bend....... St. Joseph County. 
16th District—James E. McDonald...Ligonier.......... Noble County. 


Upon the eall of the County Agricultural and Horticultural 
Associations the following delegates answered present: 
oS e 


Name of Fair. Name of Delegate. Postoffice Address. 


INN OLAD Pyaar Seah seis eceisale Frank McCartney........... Angola. 
PAGIGETSOM 2 covaieebeetls as ss. Cri MeCalloughia55. 5-2). Anderson. 
SREMIDEIA GO 2. oi..6. vs. ai~'s A pak Ga) 34 0s Fs aa Bainbridge. 
OS Welle. Waa ohane oes Ae McDonald ons 0.) S23. 10 - West Lebanon. 
EMO PLCN Sara... oit ie occstan cin « 

PICHEOCG Vexiweny «esha. sd. Geo. W. McDaniel.......... Bedford. 
GmRRIV ENO so (0 aytel we eis, «ss ok C7 Relzeriaareniiestiscs. 0c Boonville. 


Sd ee a a Charles Downing........... Indianapolis. 
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Name of Fair. Name of Delegate. Postoffice Address. 
BLE MON Wo: Galererieay eee Ered Wheeler’... .)25 sisi ams a8 Crown Point. 
Bloomin gbOR w!.!545 sis see otanuete 
SCADA eS ciarat ee Wing) sae toaewoieiate W. T. Beauchamp.....<...:. Terre Haute. 
COLUM PUBGc.2 «jis. ccda emer s Jee Overstreet <2 .c.\.0 eee ses Franklin. 
leona: cz ttacas sae octane wake 
GORVE OI ss os arrose |p, nah esos OscayL. Hustonat. cz.se5 2 - Corydon. 
OREISNGCY ates fa ats seis Mieke Je Co Eames Aa, cee etree Rockport. 
Wayaie te cies iss os ener cee, M: A. McDonald 7.05 .2u2 West Lebanon. 
WOVIB ELON Gs ora foe «50 | «cts Wim. “Ey Milesics at chosen Covington. 
Crawitordsvillesjc....s5.2-6: Jy Jes Insley. spe aciaactne ste Crawfordsville. 
(SLOWMDOEOLBLS. 7.0 saan Gone t WrediiWiheeler:, jaoscreen cents Crown Point. 
Ganverse iti Ste Wee Kenton Garrison............ Converse. 
Dany illo. o.€ aes ose ea Bee 
Wertatuw says sie ota s harcore by onses: 2a. ee ces Berne. 

Bivans ville 10h 3 c-nsekepine-aet Rob’t, Mitchell cnn.ee be tae Princeton. 
PUM OOO grote ao. le cieraceie eens 

East Enterprise............. HAG (Nowlin. 23 25).02 sae Lawrenceburg. 
Rairmount:s!s six veh teniastre John L. Thompson......... Gas City. 
EIPARIECLORE 4s tec dates totaal Jas. A. Hedgecock. .....c8030% Frankfort. 
Frankfort Races...... : 

Bran kk least i/. sot tie sence 3 Joh Dilsony'. 2. .2scieeee Franklin. 

Bite W. BYE, cree oer etal tats oeshers 

BLOM: < ees hea hatte 

Greenfield'® 15. 250. bs oo Achaples| DownIngy. <i ace Greenfield. 
Ha gerstowil.c 6 .5Gied en. ee Knode Porter, ....6,.3 2-veedte Hagerstown. 
iuntingburg.* 652° Sones Henry Duffendach.......... Huntingburg. 
Huntington ssn enero Rob’t Simonton’: s..053). sage Huntington. 
Kokomo acess. iis. 4s EL. Es each. i.e eect Kokomo. 
Kentl andorra s.5 teeneneniaeek W.. Av’Strobim, << 452t5 rea: Kentland. 
Kendallliville.cnse Seesnr ens: J: BviMeDonaldieec ence Ligonier. 
Logansport Driving Club....Cott Barnett .............. Logansport. 
awrenceburpgy 2 206. e)sreereds Hie Nowlin ction eons Lawrenceburg. 
LS CLT gaia ep never ,. (Riley; Hapser Seosaln fee ete Lebanon. 

] bill ST) ea eRe tas Elaeerrcoae tbr J. Ho McMahan’. 24... ace Liberty. 
Wataivette x. '2,. 1d ores Wm. M. Blackstock ........ Lafayette. 
NOAM OUST seas Soea ets a ou Chee an 5S) itchy acercmcw eerie Laporte. 
Marion Driving Association. 

NET Ole: a ayes Aer oe nea 

Middletown). s ei oee KnodePorter=e. occa ee Hagerstown. 
PME CLO Hyena hk Gre teats 

Mia SOMO Meats Boil i ice S. bes 

PVMRISUNEN 555, ce Guiiedore ios Aine eenelels : 
North Vernon... 97'.% he sss An A Dp pte Ossett celal North Vernon 
Newtowm: 7.5 cine eitast ets sir Tis Martin Set FA eeu Newton 
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Name of Fair. Name of Delegate. Postoffice Address. 
NewACaetle. cs i essies ereicate 
New Au Dathy fo iso tases nye whol Baus, Rael eis. cee ee Corydon. 
New Carlighezcc.cisc's ae svcies see ACHE. Comptone. sec... os eee New Carlisle. 
News Harmony. ioc ss:2 2s. ves 
INGWIBOEUS Sone tis cree ante Henry Be Miller scar. Sas 0- Nashville. 
BORDON Aoct laraie o oVaiceuce Sate brats HeAC Creigmile:s..c 2. .aals on Osgood. 
Opklind City... oa saechy sane ee - 
IPGEIGE Meine tan on. ora to care 
Plainfield Horticultural Assn.Oscar Hadley............... Danville. 
IOP ISE GTO VES s3is1 0-0 x gsewte's 
POPUANG goo ceases apie sc Ke Wyons*).. ..- eee ee eOnuLang. 
MEUMO LOM es eialsrelercic ve cine ae a oc8 Se EEMEPTOVE soe eeeis? cant as Princeton. 
LTTE (1 1 ae A WG CEGBDYj.0.cinan ¢ oct el nice oe Rushville. 
itleyrcticc cots ce neces SV eb eae ham per ter arsie-creie Terre Haute. 
TC HM OWE s/s) Selecine . <0 ele. 5 Walter’ Siatvat litivsrtss sae Richmond. 
ESGCHERLER cc 0s vac ese ok An StiBSON ai... sepsis ee ts Rochester, 
WUAMCMOM <peeca ca. cers were os EL Boe Miller see sericea so ceo Nashville. 
LOCUS 02) ga ae ae ‘ial ORS s Wii's): ae eee Rockport. 
MREIRING TONS bes cies wes cistiele ts 
Saree et sess Shri ns ane ee PoC. Hobbs cin case cana te Salem. 
WM ZEG Is cc aaa ote ears es John L. Thompson ......... Gas City. 
BRERA fefe sph cae e ts Calvin Sturdevant.......... Sheridan. 
Shetbywille 26 oF o's kk Sri: Morris: 13.8..0t sek wee Shelbyville. 
OMIA BENG Sika eh. 
ICOM sae. Bote st 2 a's, Seciste ese 
Mere ates 1002 Sac ae o tees W. Ds Beauchamp... << <0: 0 Terre Haute. 
NAN CENMEeS Ho Mer: hse ries sae Dr. M. M. McDowell........ Vincennes. 
PAL PAEAISO S516. Ss ucelas Dave ieiee 
WV IMCHESterse Ureee a sos a sere os AVC MG Reehin wes cer. eee Winchester. 
Wiest itebanontctsracss << M. A. McDonald........... West Lebanon. 
Noble: Con HortuSo).... .... WhewasiShearerects sce «ect 62 Ligonier. 
@ass\Co;sHort@SOrnnsn oo. a 
Marion Co. Hort. and Ag. So. W. B. Flick............... Lawrence. 
Lagrange Co. Hort.and Ag.So.J. C. Crossman............. Lagrange. 
Johnson Co. Hort. So........ ERM Sto uitticren tee clone. cialis ei Franklin. 
Ployd' Co, Hort.:So...,....- mW. e Mite Kam atiycn tei oc! Corydon. 


The President announced the following committees: 
Auditing Committee—Messrs. Haines, Porter and Bridges. 


On Credentials—M. A. McDonald, Fred E. Wheeler and M. 
S. Claypool. 


€-Agvi-uiture. 
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The President appointed Messrs. Conger, McDonald and Me- 
Mahan to escort Governor Durbin to the room. 


After being introduced by the President, Governor Durbin 
addressed the meeting. 


¢c 


Mr. John L. Thompson, Vice-President of the Board, being in 
the chair during the President’s annual address, upon the conelu- 
sion of said address appointed Messrs. Blackstock, Mitchell and 
MeMahon a committee on said address, with instructions to report 
at the next session of the meeting. 


The Seeretary then presented and read his report which is as 
follows: 


SHECRETARY’S REPORT. 
Indianapolis, Ind., January 7, 1902. 
To the President and Members of the Indiana State Board of Agriculture: 
Gentlemen—I beg to submit a report of the receipts and disbursements 


of the Indiana State Board of Agriculture for the year ending January 
6, 1902, as follows: 


Receipts. 
Balance in treasury January 8) 1901). ..2..45......2..22) $86°10 
JN] SOMO OE HALON O SENS Boma toc cooteo seta ninOao oo 10,000 OO 
IPOCECAS OF LOM iisrctatetarerere oioc ane ence be ere re ONO en ore eens lie 4,926 70 
Rents from track, stable and grounds.......... a tes ene 626 8O 
‘SHUT DISET 06 ben OX ey op X24 81 She Siete ereiorG sin chein Stale, 4 G0 ciao G.08e .6.Ar6 oc 1,510 00 
PIV ALEC POS Soc Gilets’ oS lone, otrateiera aver shstie omelterae dete ever hater te SRS 4 4,357 90 
PXOUIMIS SLOTS: <! 252 -2:008 ST: ah ccateneoevens, o eine wrote} ene aratan Merenshotelonene 35,703 OO 
MUIR CES! 5k he SAS shtoede ereratloycoeheneal tie, tte neel toe toteiterate, chew aM cree y eS 4,040 00 
IDb-<laullayiirer geen AKO elt UA as HictenO DIS HOD CRED OO Beka US eoloe Oo 480 O00 
MSU AN Ce ONLDATMYDULTICO Ee peta Nee oeeeey reeset erte reenter 550 OO 
Salestof Oalsrand CORM: saiiolegioe sc leiaee eee oar eke 260 00 
EINES COMP CTOO: Bi ech ere e csee tee ole leis, cele Pe epee sere ate ton 20 00 
Syovexcitail Wy overscan ob cal Fereta ia Goole oe OOo oes, nor ota cao aot 912 50 


WMO a ear ercenn ie AiSiqenee oamhcwol holGn ao Gia Apes che $63,273 00 
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Disbursements. 
MSM EL Se PCLMOICING corre oe jci chore o's as, s.6 6 tvchs. f Chee Roan ots pene t eend 
Nal sms! OMGOMIGERS wee cio Sue. chee cape ckeso mand tre haere 3,022 40 
Constuchonlabor and -TepaiES. <2 2... s.. fe. 40,206 ocisis.0.2 8 0) aL OOL DO 
FUG RCT ANOS COOIS ate stererstets cists oso ¥.0 oe = cpeilerd ore pewsun te ore 103 20 
TRE UUM Ola lest CLS Ole LAN gins, sisieis. «isiee ate ere oie steeeters ie eres 2,412 00 
LOU SIRT ATC Cloyne rcles, cre csi etis hac ca( ks nere ars S) a,oc CSRS arahs @ekeals, we ete & 2,069 59 
Woanserepaid ang interest <6 2 sc.so.c oss a oiebeeles « fase 5,004 65 
Postage, telegraph and telephones.................5..-- 583 38 
BS RESS a AMO wl CLO ING. 7. «forar cle aia a oe 1aead 0) stkarstte a Sieaa baaecs "ere 180 89 
Rann. Stawonery, ANGsSUPDIIES:. 2.2.2 oct es Secs @ 1,004 36 
PNG MOTH SEINE 5 cata oleh accu cuetenavel Stofevals accvetete tossed Oiviersiseanetire Siesave 34838 71 
OL Coch e Sisters. hae ete Verne Ooo Salida td dose UMeledecaser aes 712 45 
Assistant Superintendents and Judges................. 2,212) 1D 
AAS UICS test ye ters chart h tevahe wit opal ctobet cn al che soaepat re, dehaicla 899 97 
Special attractions, Sousa’s band..................... 3,500 O00 
Special attractions, Odd Fellows’ drills................ 1,000 00 
Gas and lighting buildings and grounds............... 368 40 
BIRT Kam AUT. O Wate accde ava) sane vote Mere eo ashe ot crete read o/ehaveecals oe" 0) 8.0 145 00 
Elorses; harness! and. -wWagon <0... 5s ove cases tec ceneces 5308 78 
EAA cL OS MOD ONG 7 hier ake fe oe aoe al fone ot ders coos. cdo ates 770 38 
PEHLEessrOnseTOUNG Sav. ate, ae + aia. fe ere ee oo eed oe oe site 
AVES LC AiO Teas Fied Te oaetea excite: evden ios Pete ter hore ala sia/et oe aie e's 80 aubne aes 315 00 
EBV DE WELer ANG CADINCU As sso sin as cicterns Geys eee et a ee 99 90 
NETL ARWaRE kita sic ete teretene a, tasers ovo ee OLeta are aera hae Batuee cle eres 265 64 
RCM eeretercdctetata scrote he eeaNiic erie la) a ers her kee ie rene Gia rere is ein Visiaites e 142 45 
RE TALS HORE O MEM CLLONV Sic tercverecies c.cliso.o'e. re) ras. ts see Sr evepeeeielee 121 66 
DPISESILATMECOUS sets conse choteveke: ese « sv eter orale etuie Wis che veieys) shee malar 1,098 72 
ERT STEMUTUETL GS Mee rrp once, ono co ayotecrese. ste, sree a aie ears Rate Oars On ae 18,935 50 
Warrants issued in 1900 and paid in 1901............ 268 95 
HSA CE Al tenedare tae eee cee icles OC rislaieSieleloe aiernerh ne ae we notawe 6,525 60 
BI tel peat seers oes ascneraey ever ae rece, ora aie teers MLA Sones encie 
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$65,273 OO 


The following is a list of the warrants issued in 1900 and paid by the 


Treasurer in 1901: 


AN Snel tahoe eral OMIA SVT OTN hci aoe ate avee = arerane Wes Vaktucire oN love $50 OO 
INOn Ooo e CAIMERICAN HN presss OO). 2. seis tle sider Grele ciate 75 
INOEz02I-S Wabash Plaindealer jcitercs ee :eals< 5 slates es 4 00 
INGE4O25 eslarciyette Home; JOuUrNAal ns .%.¢ ns 4<0sies esas 0% 5 OO 
ING 0325 Ven Oe lll GeO. 27, crezeib ys aie: 5 a 2 thsteelcisteiate-~ taste 4 00 
OAM ree SI aes eV OTRAS 52 vars sretarctinns texctule pislig a eceleletetels:adutiehe 5O 
INO; AI23>— Americans HXpress COs fee cs csc 5s ele e's cic oe ere 8 70 
MNO tae Nae WN eed OT ALS Oly sas5hei a sve Sere gs crew satis. sletarc’s sie iene 191 00 
OLAS nha sath fetes sca shelsrseealers a's cheaters, 5,5) 0 
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The following warrants issued in 1901 are outstanding at this date: 


INO 45105, Dana Democrats cee eiotcs one ieee $1 00 
No74630;— Martinsville Reporter ss.04.. = ieee seine 1 50 
INO; 4651. Martinsville Republicant. cee. sects ee ae 1 50 
No 4644-—Plaintield Hoosier irailas. sees eee 1 50 
No. 4678. Winchester Republican ......... Dakeyhns erste asters 1 00 
Nowezo9) Eis W. Bowen, Premiums ee eerste ene ee 14 00 
ROtalt. vehi seeiotits ae erate chee cl Meheuntiens $20 50 


STATEMENT OF FAIR. 


Receipts, 
PNGCTINISS1 OU SHERI AE ya olinc.ol tees on eeekeee ON er psi ST eee ee $35,703 00 
Leta all Cte aay A ee eee Ee aR Ores SSH eo oR OOo 4,357 90 
BAILED SECOS enc taeeiey sik eis ree aA alG MOLeTe oh ea ea cele 4,140 00 
Stallvandspen iments: 4:5 22. see cece eee 1,310 00 
Specialiprizes sae jae suka we eck a Oty ee eee 912 50 
RINT DICOTS MELCKOES 3. /o noo ai tas. ise on RoR ee oe 480 00 
Rotall gee spins sc-Fiiw asd seater on WO Eee $46,903 40 
Disbursements 
Premiums— 
Speed horses io. aces een ee te aes Ee eee $6,880 00 
SHOW AHOTSES as scacs ocr ee Oe Oe nee: 1,624 00 
WALL ear fe < pe qute (aGciiadd a aR eee oaac highs ak eae 3,646 00 
SSCP sci ster cre 508 Shade Mer Hae Loree cee ee 1,451 00 
SIWATNG osc apsteveict «, coe coer thet ic Reon ns ee 1,454 00 
EO UNG crore cis cae cece UREA TENET oe: 761 25 
HEP ILLES Pssopctepetas. x). Cae eRe keh ea aR IE pCO: 481 50 
BOWELS). asi eee Sea Ets Oe ee Te ea eee 342 00 
Bees And homey: cugie ste so crececs elano oro ae Seon ae ES 66 00 
WAY: DEOGUCES res sescoe ass GoM coarest score he ee Pe 155 00 
INOPICULEUITO ctr lees Oe ee ne 705 50 
PATEEE Scale ioe arenere wie hein: Rie OPT ECO ERT AOR Te Ea Rs 1,216 50 
Hable JIXUPICS; 057s helactine eae Cee eine Omen, eee 152) 75 
Special atiractions, SOUSA's) bANGs a 14.74 ieee ee 3,500 00 
Special attractions, Odd Fellows’ drills................ 1,000 00 
Eerdiem and mileage, Seasonin....1-5 sano eee 4,367 32 
IATILCS, SCASOM, 2:5 evs; scc.cve\eren dl arecotore aro ote and oe ee ae 2,717 90 
Postage, telegraph and telephone..................... 522 83 
Brintine, stationery and ‘supplies:...++ 4.009 save ee noes 1,001 31 
MGV OETSIN Gf .55 555 6 2.5 cia. 8 o'seo & obahatane, shen Nera eran Ree 3,458 06 


LEMOS) trig ee UR PII  Cicewirin rite. cocceie 6H tic wie 709 20 
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Judges and Assistant Superintendents................ $2,191 75 
pea TLCS eyenacertte. srauate Rratetvcbewacor sta eis itre Sociaisic dere» tia SteNeve Ae 899 97 
VEEL Se ee eee eos ten cis iceie leew to! crore el Seale auerapay araacatens beter araueneleue's 315 00 
HOI HtyaAn Gd: OxpPTesSiens sitar chs elas lee ils loveteleas 'oilel > «aig /avetel siett> 97 96 
EIS GOH ATTIC OTIS eet. eis) sececercare olore cielo ae mie reeotens eiake ve Glats Ss creat @ 2,221 52, 
COMtSIOLALHOURUAII tyes Nessicies seaane coat aisven oi whe alo seer ictetele 4,965 08 
ADO RTU os Se OP Oat Si Sm At Oa a int es ee $46,903 40 
SUMMARY. 
MOLD ERECELPESHEOL, LOU 2 icc. cicreto le setae cuerslia aloe WTE weve ogres eaters are Sie wes $63,273 00 


ROCHE W. ALE ESHISSUCUSIE a OL wer. es cPotats clone etern 2 ialte oxo oleial omer erevereier stave 56,483 45 


$6,789 55 


It is fair to state that of the items comprising the expenditures, there 
is included therein claims and loans which should have been paid in 1900, 
amounting to $6,901.94. 
Very respectfully submitted, 
- CHARLES DOWNING, 
Secretary. 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 


To the President and Members of the Indiana State Board of Agriculture: 
Gentlemen—I have the honor to submit the annual report of the Treas- 
urer of the State Board of Agriculture for the year ending January 7, 1902: 


Receipts. 

Balance in treasury, January, LOO, cei) crs o.c)e Sysco m spores $86 10 
APDVLONLIA CONS LLOM SEALE. «eres: cious beset aiele: salto shal sn eleueiler ae 10,000 00 
PAN GLATIT SSI OTS repete ae ha louohe vos aleve hose ne vens Vanishes slaciclch ausloreteere ts ais 35,703 00 
Received from Secretary during the year............. 17,483 00 

ATO Ease wa t's se estes areas congo e Giles oan Sissatniens, os grok an cereus. agers $63,273 00 

Disbursements. 

Warrants issued in 1900 paid in 1901................. $263 95 
Warrants issued and paid in 1901.................... 56,462 95 
BBs Sd STEN CEO TE ATA oye oy oe cayarict od sso)io"s eroicsya foie =. Se Delione =. ays -oie10%ere aus 6,546 10 

PU Od eA as sees Voce saree tad lar of Stays Fer ok Baxenbsa’ coice Siaiese oh sieyd.o ve cekdteonte $63,273 00 


I herewith file warrants paid by me. 
Respectfully submitted, 
J. W. LAGRANGE, 
Treasurer Indiana State Board of Agriculture. 
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On motion, the above reports were referred to the Auditing 
Committee. 


The Superintendents of the different departments filed their 
several reports. 


Dr. A. W. Bitting, of Purdue University, addressed the meet- 
ing, and his address reads as follows: 


OUR LIVE STOCK INTERESTS AND THEIR PROTECTION. 


If the Delegate State Board of Agriculture could assemble in the 
amphitheater on the Fair Grounds to make a review of all the horses in 
the State hitched in pairs as one continuous team, and they should move 
along at the comfortable gait of a mile in five minutes, it would require 
one entire working week of nine hours each day with barely a half-hour 
out for refreshments. When the wheel horses would reach the reviewing 
party, the lead team would have passed through Terre Haute, to Vincennes 
and cut across the State to Lawrenceburg, thence to Greensburg, via 
New Castle to Fort Wayne, after which they would turn west to Plymouth 
and thence on the return home to Indianapolis. If when the last team of 
horses should reach the grand stand a rest should be taken until the next 
day and the mules started in the same manner, and after three hours had 
passed as a grand finale, it would require the massing of the animals 
twenty abreast around the entire track to get out of the way of the re- 
turning lead team. 

If the dairy cows could be gotten into one barn and arranged in two 
rows, the barn would extend the entire length of the Lake Erie & Western 
track from Michigan City to Indianapolis and then reach beyond to Shel- 
byville. If the beef stock were collected into one large yard it would need 
to be nine times as large as the whole of the State Fair Grounds, or cover 
1,833 acres. The hogs would require 2,366 acres more, and the sheep would 
have a lot one and one-fourth miles long and one mile wide, or a tract 
one mile wide and seven and one-half miles long. 

These facts present to us a picture of very large live stock interests. 
The regrettable part of the picture is that while that immense procession 
of horses was passing, a number sufficient to make a solid procession 
nineteen and one-half miles long, a similar line of mules one and a half 
miles long were not able to keep up with the pace, and the number of 
eattle, hogs and sheep that could not be brought to the market would be 
sufficient to give more than a quarter of beef, two and one-half carcasses 
of hogs, and a third of a sheep for each inhabitant of the city of In- 
dianapolis. 
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It would have been much easier to have presented the bare figures 
for these several facts, but if the presentation in this manner may give a 
better conception of the enormity of the business and that our losses on 
meat products alone are greater than would be necessary to supply the 
needs of the largest city in the State, then my object will be accomplished. 

I shall not deal with the advantages that might come from better 
breeding, the losses because of the indefensibly poor business methods in 
managing dairy herds, the superiority of certain feeds or their preparation 
in a certain manner, as these are the topics for the various breeders’ asso- 
ciations. I shall deal only with some of the problems concerning the losses 
sustained from disease. These losses are real losses because the product 
has been produced and the owner does not reajize for his time or labor in 
producing it. 

The problem is not a simple one, as it involves phases for which the 
public is not yet prepared. It involves certain police control of some of 
the contagious and infectious diseases, better veterinary service among 
practitioners, a better knowledge of preventive measures among the own- 
ers and a larger research after practical measures for control. You may 
be relieved to know that the panacea is not to introduce a course of veter- 
inary science in the country or common schools, as is so often recom- 
mended for agriculture, nature study, and now for the latest fad—forestry. 
I would not even recommend a special course in veterinary science at the 
State Agricultural College at the present time, although the number that 
might desire to enter might be equal to that in the agricultural course. 

To begin with, we must divide the losses due to disease into two 
classes, that which is preventable and that which is beyond our control. 
Animals will wear out, some will become the victims of accidents, others 
will contract disease due to the work, care, exposure and other necessary 
factors, and a large number become affected with infectious diseases; the 
means of the accumulation of such infection we either do not know or can 
not control. We do not know how to control influenza with all its compli- 
eations, strangles in colts, or even to limit the apparently simple sore eyes 
or sore mouth of cattle to the herd in which it first appears. It may break 
out in the next herd two or three miles away, and no known means of com- 
munication exists. We do not even know all the factors in the dissemina- 
tion of the swine plague and hog cholera, and some of those that we do 
know are not within our control. This is only a hint at the list that might 
be cited. Probably it might be better to qualify the statement by saying 
that we do not know practical means for control, as there is a difference 
between being long on theory and short on practical application of facts. 
The question remains, do we do as well as we know how, and do we make 
the best efforts to know how? The State exercises police control over 
glanders, and by the stamping-out process has reduced the number so much 
that only three cases were found between the months of May and the first 
of November. Recently we found it necessary to destroy twenty-six head 
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in one camp, but this is an exceptional experience and probably will not 
-be repeated again in many years. Public opinion is wholly favorable to 
the vigorous methods of stamping-out process. 

The loss from this disease is insignificant as compared with that from 
some others. Appraised at full value, the loss will hardly aggregate more 
than from two to five thousand dollars annually. At the lowest estimate 
the losses from tuberculosis among cattle is ten times this amount, and is 
bound to increase annually. Would any of the live stock associations that 
meet this week approve of inspection of herds, and quarantining until 
ridded of affected animals? Some of the States require a certificate of. 
freedom from this disease when our cattle go to them, but we do not 
exact one in return. There can be no doubt but that the extent to which 
the disease prevails and the dangers of spreading from animal to animal 
and from animal to man have been greatly exaggerated many times, but 
it is a malady of so much importance that we can not afford to let it gain 
more foot-hold through default of action. The State is prepared to render 
assistance in its detection wherever there is reason to believe it may be 
present in a herd. 

During the same period that three cases of glanders occurred among 
horses we were requested to give attention to more than two hundred 
eases of contagious abortion in herds numbering about seven hundred 
cows. Here was a loss at least twenty times as great as that among the 
horses; but how many Hereford, Shorthorn, or Jersey cattle breeders 
would approve of a rigid quarantine of such breeding stock for one year? 
You can depend upon every man approving such action as long as it hits 
the other fellow’s herd, but no longer. Who can say what course of pro- 
cedure should be taken with this disease? May the disease be communi- 
cated by the male? Should the quarantine extend to all the cattle for the 
same period, the aborting and the nonaborting alike? And if a quarantine 
be the desired method of control, what should be the period? I predict 
that more trouble will be experienced from this disease than from many 
others, as we are dependent wholly upon the honor and honesty of the 
owner for its confinement to a given herd. 

Among sheep we have a parasitic disease known as the twisted stom- 
ach worm, causing far more loss than that produced by scabes. This latter 
disease is considered of sufficient importance to be specifically mentioned 
in the acts of the Legislature, and vigorous measures are provided for 
stamping it out. Would sheepmen approve of the quarantining of a flock 
of sheep known to be badly infested with the stomach worm, or insist 
upon their treatment before being distributed to other flocks? The two 
diseases are not exactly parallel, but I believe that sheepmen will agree 
that a quarantine until a course of treatment might be followed would 
not be prejudicial to the industry. 

Texas fever among cattle is often cited to spring terror in the minds 
of cattlemen. As a matter of fact we have little or nothing to fear from 
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this disease. We have no open season, and if we had the disease could 
not spread from one place to another except by being carried directly by 
the affected cattle. It can not be borne by wind or water or any other 
element that is not under our control. The public sentiment, however, is 
such that any measure for stamping out, whether rational or not, would 
be tolerated and never questioned. 

-Hydrophobia or rabies is a much more serious affection, but who would 
be willing to indorse the extermination of the worthless curs that kill 
$80,000 worth of sheep annually, besides propagating this disease and, I 
might add, make their owners poorer? An interesting case promises to 
develop in an action to recover from the township the value of: fourteen 
head of cattle (lost out of a herd of thirty-eight) the result of the bites of 
a rabid dog. If action will stand for sheep killed it ought to stand for 
rabies communicated. 

I have cited these few cases to show that with a proper public senti- 
ment a dangerous disease may be practically stamped out or the losses 
resulting be made so small that they scarcely figure to the fifth place in 
numerals. Without this sentiment a disease of far greater importance 
may be allowed to run riot. While we do not do all that we know how to 
do, it is possible that this conservatism keeps us from doing things which 
we do not know how to do well. 

In my opinion the first essential necessary for the better control of 
these diseases and thus lessening the losses is to distribute accurate and 
not exaggerated information upon these things which we do know and can 
do. This will assist in securing a proper public appreciation of the desira- 
bility for doing something, and remove prejudice. The means is largely 
through the agricultural press and through the action of such bodies as 
this one. 

The second is in the encouragement of a better class of veterinary 
practitioners throughout the State. The last General Assembly passed a 
veterinary practice law exceedingly liberal in requirements or qualifica- 
tions, reasonable in intent but unfortunately, through faulty construction, 
almost inoperative. It is not strange, however, that the very people who 
would be most benefited by its provisions are the ones to give it the most 
severe censure. The time has passed when men who have so little knowl- 
edge of anatomy that they could not tell an incomplete skeleton of the 
horse from that of the cow,or who depend upon Mayhew’s illustrated stock 
doctor or the advertisement of Kendall’s spavin cure or international stock 
food for their therapy, should be permitted to criminally torture and ruin 
any one of our animals that represents a part of the $80,000,000 invested in 
them. I have letters in my possession from men, stating their qualifica- 
tions for practice that base their great knowledge and worth to the com- 
munity upon the fact that they had read works that were out of press 
fifty years ago and were obsolete to all except the antiquarian twenty-five 
years ago. The law has had some good effects, and may it be strengthened 
and not weakened, 


or 
an 
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Upon the part of the State the present police control should be main- 
tained and enlarged as rapidly as we are sure of our ground. In the mean- 
time we should be seeking facts upon which we may base rational action 
for whatever we undertake to control. The diseases of the lower animals 
have not been and are not being studied as fully as they should be. Some 
private practitioners and a few experiment stations have done excellent 
work, and that done by the Bureau of Animal Industry is of as high grade 
as done anywhere in the study of the diseases of the human subject, but 
they are not able to completely cover the field. The interest shown in 
such work is attested by-the fact that while the great majority of govern- 
ment publications go begging to get a taker, the publications of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry have been repeated through several editions and now 
are the most difficult of all to obtain from the Agricultural Department. 
Even in our own State how great was the demand and how quickly did 
the special report become exhausted two years ago. Write to any of the 
experiment stations for a file of their bulletins and see how often certain 
numbers will be exhausted and you will find them more often to be upon 
animal diseases than any other subject. Right here at home we need to 
know more about the cornstalk disease, cerebro spinal meningitis, the 
prevention of the eye disease and sore mouth of cattle, where vaccination 
should be practiced for the prevention of blackleg, more of the therapy of 
influenza and strangles, more about poultry troubles, and more than all 
these how to practically prevent hog cholera and swine plague. 

Under the present law investigations may be conducted upon any dis- 
ease and the fund not exhausted, for necessary police control will be used 
for such purpose. It is to be hoped that the results from such efforts will 
be of more general benefit than that from the control work proper. Our 
immediate need is a place for, and a modernly equipped laboratory in 
which to do the work. Our Experiment Station has an equipment barely 
adequate for the simplest kinds of work, but not in keeping with the im- 
portance of this field of research. 

This paper is merely a suggestion of the present status of the work 
of animal protection and a hint at something to think about of what 
should be done to reduce the $2,000,000 loss on preventable diseases. 


The meeting was then adjourned to meet at 2 p. m. 


On motion of Robert Mitchell, the delegate Board adjourned 
to meet tomorrow morning at 9:30. 


JAMES E. McDONALD, 


President. 
CHARLES DOWNING, 


Secretary. 
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January 8, 1902. 


The Delegate Board met pursuant to adjournment on January 8, 
1902, with the same officers and members present. 


* 


President McDonald announced that the meeting would receive 
and hear the reports of the committees on President’s Address, 
Credentials and Auditing. 


The Committee on President’s Address submitted its report, 
whieh was adopted. Said report reads as follows: 


To the President and Members of the Indiana State Board of Agriculture: 

Gentlemen—Your committee appointed to pass upon the President’s 
address would report as follows: 

We have carefully examined the address of President McDonald in 
detail. 

We heartily commend the address as a whole, and especially the kind 
words relative to our Agricultural College at Lafayette, and the manage- 
ment of the Farmers’ Institute. 

We would also commend the action of the President and State Board 
in their successful negotiations for the recent purchase of 134 acres of 
Fair Ground property. 

We wish to accord the highest praise to the State Board in its conduct 
of the most successful fair in the history of the State, as shown by the 
President’s address. 

Respectfully submitted, 
W. M. BLACKSTOCK, 
H. F. McMAHAN, 
¥. L. WHEELER, 
Comnnittee. 


The Auditing Committee submitted its report, which was con- 
curred in on motion of Mr. Haines. Said report read as follows: 


REPORT OF AUDITING COMMITTEE. 


To the President and Delegates State Board of Agriculture: 


Gentlemen—Your committee appointed to audit the receipts and ex- 
penditures of the State Board of Agriculture of Indiana beg leave to report 
that we have carefully and thoroughly gone through the books of the Sec- 
retary and Treasurer, and looked up all the receipts and each item of 
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expenditure for the year past, and we find that the report of these officers 
of the Board are absolutely correct. 
Respectfully submitted, 
JOHN C. HAINES, 
KNODE PORTER, 
J. C. BRIDGES, 
Committee. 


The Committee on Credentials reported as follows: 


REPORT OF COMMITTHE ON CREDENTIALS. 


To the President and Members of the Indiana State Board of Agriculture 
and the Delegates to the Indiana State Board of Agriculture: 
Gentlemen—We, the undersigned Committee on Credentials, beg leave 

to submit the following list of delegates who are entitled to vote in this 

body: 


Name of Fair. Name of Delegate. Postoffice Address. 
ba 5170 Pe aes Frank McCartney .......... Angola. 
INNCELBOM 5.56 hiss sl- oe oa GOD C. K. McCullough.......... Anderson. 
Bainbridge). ns. eee: JHC, Bridgean, exe wees Bainbridge. 
Boswellllse 154.30. tee eee M. At “‘MeDonald wv 97503058 West Lebanon. 
BELO PELON 2 5,5 :<ia'ele 0 ors Ras wos 
pedfordc ct, via. s Geies Mie Geo. Wm. McDaniel........ Bedford. 
Boonyaillelss irk sco vier hermes J. Co Haines yea. tes en cee Rockport. 
MSEC OER 2 ic Sid: a. Lin ’ote seater Charles Downing........... Indianapolis. 
IBEEMOM yo) 32) <i ase eee Bred Wheeleri: 15/5 ooo Crown Point. 
Bloomington (no report) .... 

1372/4) Pe 5 A Wm. T. Beauchamp........ Terre Haute. 
Columbus . ¢ sid. Seapets Joe Overstreet ............. 

Cleon Aish lis heros ae tee 

COTY AOD since ins Shc atone Oscarsla: eustonteeractarie Corydon. 
CHESNEY, y.1- 401. i vals pect Jt Ci Haines tat. Safe oes Rockport. 

CO AVU GA oss plate dates ne talaymasinias > M:-A. McDonald 7 45 Mincnn West Lebanon. 
WOVIN STOW 5 6k ain visi s es eo es Wik. Heletccs ssi cutee Covington. 
Wrawiordsville <0 .\.<ns.ec Jd lnsley*. oa. oe posees *,... Crawfordsville. 
EXO WHE OMNES .j... deicnoaseier Fred Wheeler.......... .....Crown Point. 
BTV OTRO 200 28) aie ee otters Kenton Garrison ........... Converse. 
Warville sy... ss lasts OO James A. Dungan.......... 

Wecatuen wacterset:sie: ts) erat ace EB: Loyonsingcjeits ce eee Berne. 

AMS VAST, seria cis. aicheio wis aac Robt. Mitchell x siene =i 

Bl woodicg cayetonc.cuciestr sm icres 

East Enterprise ............ AG i Nowlin's,;.enst piesa Lawrenceburg. 


PAITMOUME Hie ie ae saree cle es John L. Thompson,........ Gas City. 
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Name of Fair. Name of Delegate. Postoffice Address. 
PTL OTL ewe aj seh einai er> «2 Sass Ay Hedgedek.? ..42 502 Frankfort. 
Frankfort Races............ Je Atmiled pcock®. 2280s hts on aie Frankfort. 
2 er ee BGS re ea bet 1s Ga eee Franklin. 
ort, Waynes iis cide cei sie0e GeowVe Kegan aes, 3c. atre 
ELDER eco take oslo ea eth vatels patos 
Greenitolds,¢ cic i Secwee ss Chas. Downing. 5.0!) 5 40 + «0 
PAG CYBLOWM sicisic. 6s au bs ses oe Knode Porters) ..6. tire oda oc Hagerstown. 
ianiting OUT Eo ss) 3. q.ree. tase Henry Dufendach..... .... Huntingburg. 
1S AU 4 0c) s Ean, ere Kob’t: Simonton 75. .../<. <0. Huntington. 

‘Kokomo Races...........:. A El heachinavdan'. 'te-ciaiors!s Kokomo, 
2 Ot FE, AS BGO lead bretectaros Kentland. 
Kendallville .2ssinisat .. 200% J. BE. McDonald)..i...06.0: Ligonier. 
Logansport Driving Club ...Cott Barnett ............... Logansport. 
Lawrenceburg. :.......:.... EG, Nowlin: sesh tere seeteyey = Lawrenceburg. 
Me baAniOne. f=, tatters lester sw's 5 Riley: Hansen ise 22 25 «cha: Lebanon. 
BORE Y cin sissies so oS Bialiacs t05,5 J... IN. McMahan 25.3). da'Jeo% Liberty. 
Le) Che re ea Wm. M. Blackstock ........ Lafayette. 
MG AOTEC: oo 5-6 si 5) dba Sins ves L..8,; Fitehi cave. Matcha Bie Laporte. 
Marion Driving Association. 
PEPE ee no ine nando omen 
Middletown’. 2. .2...ss5 5... Knode P@rter ns 26 es thh-« cheons Hagerstown. 
LOL en ge a Cin Amithoriye.632 .1te< eters Muncie. 
DEAANEOW So oistis ake 2 Xs ad mies Mb. Nowlins.2252 2: 3002 0s 
LCT) aS 7 ee en Vi. Weesbieirp bial i325 de voce! are 
arta. Veron. .).s so... «. | NAR Shed Wot) ae eee North Vernon. 
PLOT a hc Navn n alecess sya s'a'0.4 a UGG 09) 71 A re Newton. 
PUOWNOMRUIC «on sec outed wats os Doctor: Smiith.s.5 0. os. cn. 
Ne wr Albany sss sce veces Heat S.e Loelles ois seslense sets Corydon. 
WewGarlisle. 605.0250 7.0. AG Ose Wontptotic. 2). #505 paces New Carlisle. 
New Harmony ............. 
HOMIIGES  cic2-<o0/u vic’. 0i0's was ne M; AS McDonalds 22, 23 sac West Lebanon. 
ST Se a Da Bos MC DONA eo osc Osgood. 
Sikland Gity ...-.20.+e-2<- : 
REDS Sera Ginsu) sk selb'e t6:0is« 
MOEA ONG 3 o.6.0 5d sicin, oats Sas = OD Badleyiy ers cAsackien ete s 
Boar Grove’: sss» sceces 
WOT RAID cas ci cta b.c' ss asieln G0 oa ERGO as aretsicte rns ths one Portland. 
ERROR 35 Golo, «estes n'a. vee S, Ra rerove o's. icste win avd aoi0's Princeton. 
MS MRPRENERALG 508 2-252) o ase ssi aks Bde CORD Yagi oiciacsi: melee, We Rushville. 
MOV rie 5 aii es ss bila 2 KSlausatere Wiz 0. Beauchampr...s 4... =. Terre Haute. 
RRS LITIRGING 2g oe sta aw into, «0.6 shes Walter Sy Ratlitie ¢-5..0). ss Richmond. 
MEP HOMUED 2 oc.re's senda « snienie «2 AS SEIN BOR 3 585 are nye oars sorote @ Rochester. 
SPRIMESEEDYEN 23 82s nec actors & eu, 1s 5 so 0) 1S) eee Nashville. 
SPAIN 25 PS ivi cra eptis-o «cities BOON 8 0s Eee eee Rockport. 


MOMMNGtON ei ok ee eo 8 
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Name of Fair. Name of Delegate. Postoffice Address. 
Salen som seek eee same eee H.C. tobbsr i), od. sie secoskiv« Salem. 
PWAZER: c/s. Ete eee ceoons John Li Thompson’) 25.2% <. Gas City. 
Nheridan' 5.2%, .eisehh et dacs ss Calvin Sturdevant.......... Sheridan. 
Shelbyville... coi. « adios ne imoet>. br MORE pyre neetiereeere = Shelbyville. 
Pout bend scarier svesielsveterere 
SEGA UOUA rele ciate <)otere aralelelarat-teroyer= 
Derre. Hate xsi ints eile s sineie's, We L's, DEAR AMP eee 2-008 Terre Haute. 
WANCERN ER fe nishaye'a! dal saoe she S015 Dr. M. M. McDowell ....... 

SVaLPAUAINO: a stetecietat dite ace: = 

Winchester: -.cve.ciaia(s 25 te oil GC, AGRECMMNE Sorte, etrevere aie Winchester. 

Wrest Lebanon. 3 lsc-crtscc <= M. A. McDonald...... .... West Lebanon. 

Noble Co. Hort. Society. .... Lewis Shearer.............. Ligonier. 
aC, Kamimel ea Jean talentete Ligonier. 

Cass Co. Hort. Society ...... 

Marion Co. H..and A.’So.....W.. Be Flicka, since gae sr Lawrence. 

Lagrange Co. H. and A. So..J. C. Grossman ............ Lagrange. 

Floyd Co. Trotting Ass’n.... 

Johnson Co. Hort. Society ..H. M. Stout ............... Franklin. 

St. Joseph Oo. Hort. So..... 

Putnam Co. Poultry Ass’n . 

Grange Jubilee) sseistelereena\- 

Floyd Co. Hort. Society ....J. W. McKintry ........... Corydon. 


M. A. McDONALD, 

FRED WHEELER, 

M. 8. CLAYPOOL, 
Committee. 


The next order on the program being the nomination of candi- 
dates for membership on the Board, the President declared the 
meeting opened for that purpose. 


The following nominations were then made: 


Ist District 
Mitchell, seconded by Calvin Sturdevant. 


John ©. Haines was nominated by Mr. Robert 


2d District—Mason J. Niblack was nominated by Mr. E. H. 
Peed, and seconded by George MeDaniel. 
, y g 


3d District—Mr. E. S. Tuell was nominated by Mr. McKinstry 
and Mr. OC. W. Brubeck was nominated by Mr. M. A. McDonald. 
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Ath District—Mr. John Tilson was nominated by Mr. W. S. 
Young and Mr. E. A. Robison was nominated by Mr. J. C. 


Grossman. 


7th District—Mr. David Wallace was nominated by Mr. M. A. 


McDonald and the nomination was seconded by Mr. A. J. Robison. 


14th District—Mr. Cott Barnett was nominated by Mr. ———, 
and Joseph Cunningham was nominated by Mr. L. L. Moorman. 


15th District—Mr. C. B. Benjamin was nominated by Mr. 
Mir kK, FF. Sinali wasmominated by Mr, ————- 
and Mr. Robert Jones was nominated by Mr. Robert Mitchell. 


16th District—Mr. J. E. McDonald was nominated by Mr. 
Sylvester Johnson and the nomination was seconded by Senator 


G..Y «Kell. 


There being no further nominations the President declared the 
nominations closed, and declared the meeting open for the election 
of members from the First, Second, Third, Fourth, Seventh, Four- 
teenth, Fifteenth and Sixteenth Districts, and appointed Messrs. 
W. W. Morgan, H. L. Nowlin, W. F. Hulet and Geo. W. Mce- 


Daniels tellers to take up and count the vote. 


There being but one candidate for membership for the First 
District, the Seeretary on motion of Calvin Sturdevant cast seventy- 
one votes for Mr. John C. Haines, and he was declared duly elected 
to serve as a member of the State Board of Agriculture for two 
years. 


On motion of Mr. Sturdevant the Secretary cast seventy-one 
votes for Mason J. Niblack for member of the Board for the 
Second District, and Mr. Niblack was declared duly elected. 

A ballot was taken for members for the Third District which 
resulted as follows: 


Mr. E. 8. Tuell received thirty-eight votes and Mr. C. W. Bru- 
beck received twenty-nine votes. 


wl 
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Mr. Tuell having received a majority of all the votes cast was 
declared by the President to be duly elected a member of the 
Board for the Third District. 


A ballot was taken for member for the Fourth District which 
resulted as follows: 


Mr. John Tilson, of Franklin, received forty-six votes and Mr. 
E. A. Robison, of Franklin, received twenty-one votes, and Mr. 
Tilson having received a majority of all the votes cast was declared 
duly elected. 


On motion of Mr. Calvin Sturdevant, Mr. David Wallace, of 
Indianapolis, was declared duly elected member of the Board for 
the Seventh District, the Secretary having cast sixty-seven votes 
for his election. 


At this point Mr. Wallace made a few remarks on his election. 


A ballot was taken for member of the Board for the Fourteenth 
District, which resulted as follows: Mr. Joseph Cunningham, of 
Peru, received fifty-two votes and Mr. Cott Barnett, of Logans- 
port, received thirteen votes, and the President declared Mr. Cun- 
ningham duly elected a member of the Board for the Fourteenth 
District. : ah 


A ballot was taken for member of the Board for the Fifteenth 
District, which resulted as follows: Mr. Aaron Jones received 
sixteen votes; Mr. R. F. Small received seven votes, and Mr. C. 
B. Benjamin received forty-three votes. Thereupon the President 
declared Mr. Benjamin duly elected a member of the Board for 
the Fifteenth District, he having received a majority of all the 
votes cast. : 


Mr. James E. McDonald being the only person nominated for 
member of the Board for the Sixteenth District, on motion of Mr. 
Calvin Sturdevant the Secretary cast sixty-seven votes for Mr. 
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McDonald, and he was declared duly elected a member of the 
Board for the Sixteenth District. 


On motion the Board adjourned. 


JAMES E. McDONALD, 


President. 
CHARLES DOWNING, 


Secretary. 


January 8, 1902. 


The Indiana State Board of Agriculture met upon the call of 
the President, James E. McDonald, after adjournment of the Dele- 
gate Board meeting. 


‘ The following members were present: Messrs. Haines, Niblack, 

E. A. Robison, Nowln, Porter, EK. J. Robison, Conger, Beau- 
champ, Bridges, Claypool, Blackstock, Thompson, Barnett, Jones 
and McDonald. 


Absent: W. W. Stevens. 


On motion, the claim of Wm. B. Burford for printing, ete., was 
referred to the Secretary for adjustment. 


On motion, several of the bills were allowed and orders were au- 
thorized to be drawn for the same. 


Remarks were made by several retiring members. After which, 
on motion of Mr. Jones, the thanks of the Board were voted to 
the President and Secretary for the manner in which the last fair 
was conducted. 


There being no further business the Board adjourned upon mo- 
tion of Mr. Jones. 
JAMES E. McDONALD, 
President. 
CHARLES DOWNING, 
Secretary. 


5—Agriculture. 
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NEW BOARD MEETING. 


January 8, 1902. 


Upon the call of Mr. McDonald, the outgoing President, the 
new members together with the holdover members met for the 
purpose of reorganizing the Board for 1902. 


The following members were present: 


lst) Distrret—Johni Cy biainesseee cee ces sees Rockport. 

2d District—Mason J. Niblack.................. Vincennes. 
3d District—E. S. Tuell....... Co orate gs Siaramys Wheres Corydon. 

Ath, Distriet—JohnsLileon. 2 rs Sito ss kee Franklin. 
oth: District. Lia Nowhin 2). 3.0 2% os eee ee Lawrenceburg. 
6th District—Knoderborter eee sn eee Hagerstown. 
7th District—David Wallace..................-- Indianapolis. 
Sth District—Sid Conger -..j.1 5252 2u tae eee Shelby ville. 
Sth) District—We a. Beauchamp. eee eee ene Terre Haute. 
10th District—John C. Bridges..............%.... Bainbridge. 
chs District —MersmC lay poolsescsse soe eee Muncie. 
12th District—Wm. M. Blackstock ............... Lafayette. 
13th District—John L. Thompson ................ Gas City. 
14th District—Joe Cunningham.................. Peru, 

15th District—C., B. Benjamin..." 2".,...)- 2. since Leroy. 

16th District—Jas. E. McDonald ........... ..... Ligonier. 


Mr. McDonald announced that the meeting was open for the 
election of a President and other officers for the ensuing year. 


A vote was taken for President of the Board, which resulted as 
follows: Mr. Mare. S. Claypool, of Muncie, received fourteen 
votes and Mr. John C. Haines, of Rockport, received six votes. 
Mr. Claypool having received a majority of all the votes cast was 
declared duly elected President of the Board for the ensuing year. 
On motion of Mr. Haines, Mr. Claypool’s election was made unan- 
imous. 


A vote was taken for Vice-President, which resulted as follows: 
Mr. John L. Thompson received eleven votes, Mr. John C. Haines 
received four votes, Mr. H. L. Nowlin received one vote, Mr. 
Mason J. Niblack received one vote. 
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Mr. Thompson having received a majority of all the votes cast 
for Vice-President was declared duly elected. 


On motion of Mr. Niblack, seconded by Mr. Beauchamp, the 
Secretary cast sixteen votes for Mr. Jasper W. Lagrange for Treas- 
urer of the Board for the ensuing year, and Mr. Lagrange was 
declared elected. 


On motion of Mr. McDonald, duly seconded, the Secretary cast 
sixteen votes for Mr. E. H. Peed for General Superintendent for 
the ensuing year, and Mr. Peed was declared duly elected. 


On motion of Mr. Niblack, the President was authorized to cast 
sixteen votes for Charles Downing for Secretary of the Board for 
the ensuing year, which was accordingly done, and Mr. Downing 
was declared duly elected Secretary of said Board for the ensuing 
year. 


On motion of Mr. Niblack, the President was requested and 
authorized to select an Executive Committee of his own choosing. 


On motion of Mr. Beauchamp, the committee heretofore ap- 
pointed to look after the purchase of 134 acres of land now under 
lease by the Board, was continued. 


On motion of Mr. McDonald, the President appointed Messrs. 
McDonald and Niblack a committee to prepare and present the 
claim of the Board against the United States Government growing 
out of damages committed by the United States troops while sta- 
tioned at the Fair Grounds. 


On motion of Mr. Thompson, the matter of constructing a boule- 
vard was referred to the Executive Committee. 


On motion of Mr. McDonald, the matter of improving the race 
track and building a half-mile track was referred to the Executive 
Committee. 


On motion of Mr. McDonald, seconded by Mr. Thompson, the 
week of September 15th was fixed for holding the fair in 1902, 
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On motion of Mr. Niblack, duly seconded, it was ordered that 
all unfinished business be referred to the Executive Committee. 


‘On motion, Mr. David Wallace was appointed a committee of 
one to interest the citizens of the city of Indianapolis in the 
Indiana State Fair for 1902. 


Motion by Mr. Thompson that a Department of Music and At- 
tractions be appointed. 


Motion carried. 


The President announced the following Executive Committee: 
John L. Thompson, James E. McDonald, Mason J. Niblack, Sid 
Conger and W. T. Beauchamp. 


On motion of Mr. McDonald, the Board adjourned to meet on 
the call of the President. 
JAMES E: McDONALD, 
President. 
CHARLES DOWNING, 


Secretary. 


BOARD MEETING, JANUARY 31, 1902. 


Pursuant to the call of the President, the Indiana State Board 
of Agriculture met in its rooms on January 31, 1902. 


The roll call showed the following, members present: Messrs. 
Haines, Niblack, Porter, Conger, Beauchamp, Bridges, Claypool, 
Blackstock, Thompson and Cunningham. All the members of: 
said Board. 


The opinion of Judge B. K. Elliott, on the question of the pur- 
chase of the 134 acres of land now held by the Board under a. 
lease and option of purchase was read, and on motion the Com- 
mittee on Land Purchase heretofore appointed was instructed to 
bring an action to determine the rights of the Board under said 
lease and option. 
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The President appointed Messrs. Porter, Haines and Thompson 
a Committee on Fees and Salaries. 


The Board then proceeded to revise the premium list for the 
coming fair and having completed the same, the Secretary was 
authorized to publish it as revised and corrected. 


On motion the matter of remodling the Agricultural Building 
was referred to the Executive Committee. hep ch ebeerer 2 


¢ wey 
12 ae Seo ST Me. BEAMS PAE SRS tie 


The Gonnniee: on Fees and saiice Sihmntied ‘the ellen aie 
report, which was concurred in on motion, viz: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON SALARIES. 


Members, $5 per day and 5 cents per mile for each mile traveled. 
Secretary, $1,800 per annum. 
Treasurer, $550, he to pay ticket sellers and other help and expenses 
of his office. 
General Superintendent, $5 per day and 5 cents per mile for each mile 
traveled. 
Judges, $5 per day and actual mileage. 
We recommend that the sum of $300 be appropriated to cover office 
expenses, including stenographer and necessary clerk hire. 
KNODE PORTER, 
JOHN L. THOMPSON, 
JOHN C. HAINES, 
Committee. 


On motion of Mr. Conger, the vote to appropriate the sum of 
$350 for a corn exhibit was reconsidered. 


Mr. Conger moved to amend the original motion so as to ap- 
propriate $300 for the corn exhibit, which motion was amended 
by Mr. Thompson so as to appropriate $325, which motion pre- 
vailed and the original motion was amended so as to appropriate 
$325 for the corn exhibit. 


On motion of Mr. Tilson, all unfinished business of the Board 
was referred to the Executive Committee with power to act. 
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On motion of Mr. Niblack, the Board adjourned to meet on the 
eall of the President. 
JAMES E. McDONALD, 


President. 
CHARLES DOWNING, 


Secretary. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING, MARCH 6, 1902. 


The Executive Committee of the Indiana State Board of Agri- 
culture met pursuant to the call of the President, on the 6th day 
of March, 1902, at the rooms of the Indiana State Board of Agri- 
culture at the State House in the city of Indianapolis. 


There were present upon the call of the roll: Messrs. Claypool, 
McDonald, Beauchamp, Thompson and Conger. 


On motion of Mr. Beauchamp, duly seconded, Mr. McDonald 
was authorized to close a contract with Sousa’s Band for four con- 
certs, two on Wednesday, September 17, and two on Thursday, 
September 18, 1902, afternoons and evenings. 


On motion of Mr. McDonald, the matter of the preparation of 
the manuscript for a report on the breeding and feeding of sheep 
was referred to Messrs Thompson and Conger, with power to act. 


On motion of Mr. McDonald, the claim of Poole Brothers for 
printing, which was referred to him for adjustment, was allowed 
in the sum of $500, and the Secretary was ordered to draw a war- 
rant in their favor for that amount. 


On motion of Mr. McDonald, duly seconded, it was ordered that 
hereafter no privilege be granted or sold in the space under the 
grand stand which requires the use of fire of any kind, and that 
no exclusive privilege of any kind or character be let during the 
State Fair. 


On motion, Mr. D. E. Winchester, of Franklin, was appointed 
as custodian of the Fair Grounds from April 1, 1902, to February 
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1, 1903, at the salary of $1 per day under the same terms and 
conditions stipulated in the contract of Mr. W. H. Stearn, the 
present custodian. 


On motion of Mr. McDonald, the manner of locating and grant- 
ing a privilege for an eating-house on the Fair Grounds during the 
training season was referred to Mr. Claypool with power to act. 


On motion of Mr. McDonald, the chicken prize list submitted 
by the committee from the Indiana Poultry Association was 
adopted. 


On motion of Mr. McDonald, the Secretary was instructed to 
receive bids for printing the premium list for 1902, and other 
printing matter to be used during the season, and that said bids be 
submitted to the Executive Committee of the Board. 


On motion, it was ordered that the Woman’s Rest Building be 
enlarged, and that the same be referred to Mr. Claypool to have 
plans and specifications and receive bids and contract for same. 


On motion, the committee adjourned to meet upon the call of 
the President. 
JAMES E. McDONALD, 
President. 
CHARLES DOWNING, 


Secretary. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING, APRIL 23, 1902. 


The Executive Committee of the Indiana State Board of Agri- 
culture met pursuant to the call of the President, on April 23, 
1902, at the rooms of the Indiana State Board of Agriculture in 
the city of Indianapolis. 


The roll call showed all the members present, viz: Messrs. Clay- 
pool, Niblack, Thompson, Beauchamp, McDonald and Conger. 
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On motion the rates to picnics and other meetings on the Fair 
Grounds were fixed the same as last year, viz: 

For grounds, race track and grand stand, $100 per day. 

For grounds and grand stand, $75 per day. 

For grounds without race track and grand stand, $50 per day. 

The usual restrictions as to gaming and selling intoxicating liquors 
were ordered inserted in all contracts. 

Indianapolis Racing Association, for three days’ meeting, $400. 


On motion of Mr. Niblack, the rates for stalls for trainers were 
fixed as follows: 


South side stables (south of track), $2.00 per month for each stall oceu- 
pied by horses. 

For stalls in stables north of track, $1.50 per month for each stall 
occupied by horses. 

On motion, the committee adjourned until tomorrow morning 
for the purpose of visiting the Fair Grounds. 

\ 
JAMES E. McDONALD, 


President. 


CHARLES DOWNING, 
Secretary. 


April 24, 19092. 


The committee met pursuant to adjournment and proceeded in 
a body to visit the Fair Grounds, with a view of determining the 
amount and character of the improvements and repairs necessary 
to be made and done before the fair. 


The Board returned from the Fair Grounds and resumed busi- 
ness at 2 o’clock p. m. 


On motion of Mr. Niblack, seconded by Mr. Beauchamp, the 
matter of advertising the fair of 1902 and contracting with press 
agents was referred to the President and Secretary, with power to 
act. 


On motion of Mr. Niblack, seconded by Mr. Beauchamp, the 
matter of building a half-mile race and training track within the 
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mile track, was on the request of General Foster, Quartermaster- 
General of the State of Indiana, deferred until after the State 
Militia held its encampment on the grounds. 


On motion, the committee adjourned to meet on the call of the 
President. 
JAMES E. McDONALD, 
President. 


CHARLES ‘DOWNING, 
Secretary. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING, JUNE 2, 1902. 


The Executive Committee of the Indiana State Board of Agyi- 
culture met pursuant to the call of the President, at the rooms of 
the Board in the State House in the city of Indianapolis, Ind., <n 
the 2d of June, 1902. 


There were present: Messrs. Claypool, McDonald, Beauchamp, 


Thompson and Niblack. 
Absent: Mr. Conger. 


On motion of Mr. Thompson, seconded by Mr. Beauchamp, the 
contract. for the construction of a half-mile race course reported 
by Mr. Claypool, President, was ratified and approved by the com- 
mittee. 


At this point Mr. Moore, advertising agent of the Indianapolis 
Sentinel, appeared before the Board and explained a plan for ad- 
vertising the fair for 1902, by issuing a special edition of the 
Sentinel and having same sent out over the State to county news- 
papers as a State Fair Supplement. 


Mr. Partee appeared before the Board and explained a scheme 
to issue a daily program during the fair. 


On motion of Mr. McDonald, the matter of Mr. Partee’s adver- 
tising scheme was referred to Messrs. Thompson, Nowlin and the 
Secretary. 
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On motion of Mr. McDonald, seconded by Mr. Thompson, the 
adjustment of the windstorm insurance on the hog barns as re- 
ported by Gen. B. A. Richardson, Agent, was accepted. 


On motion of Mr. Niblack, seconded by Mr. Beauchamp, it was 
ordered by the committee that the swine barns and cattle barn, 
which were destroyed by the windstorm and fire, be rebuilt, and 
that the extension and enlargement of the Woman’s Rest Build- 
ing be made according to the plans and specifications submitted 
by Mr. Clarence Martindale, and that all necessary repairs be made 
on the buildings before the coming fair. It was also ordered that 
bids for said work be advertised for and received and that con- 
tracts for the same be awarded to the lowest responsible bidder. 


On motion of Mr. McDonald, seconded by Mr. Niblack, the 
President and Secretary were authorized to contract for all print- 
ing, posters, tickets, badges, ribbons and all other proper and 
necessary supplies for the fair of 1902. 


Messrs. Pierson and Wallace, of the Indianapolis Racing Asso- 
ciation, appeared before the committee and asked the committee 
to reduce the price of the rate made to said Association from $400 
for the use of the track for July 2, 3 and 4, 1902. 


Which matter was taken under advisement by the Board. 


On motion of Mr. Niblack, seconded by Mr. Thompson, a sum 

not less than $500 was set apart and appropriated for the purpose 

“of assisting in getting out a special State Fair Edition cf the 
Indiana State Sentinel. 


On motion, the committee adjourned to meet on the call of the 
President. 
JAMES E. McDONALD, 


President. 
CHARLES DOWNING, 


Secretary. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING, JULY 10, 1902. 


The Executive Committee of the Indiana State Board of Agri- 
culture met on the call of the President, at the Indiana State Fair 
Grounds, at 10 o’clock a. m., on July 10, 1902. 


Upon the call of the roll it showed all the members present, viz: 
Messrs. Claypool, Conger, McDonald, Niblack, Beauchamp and 
Thompson. 


Several matters of general importance respecting the Fair 
Grounds and the coming fair were discussed by the members of 
the committee. 


On motion of Mr. Beauchamp, it was agreed that the committee 
visit Mr. Harry 8. New during the afternoon, with a view of ar- 
ranging to have President Roosevelt visit the State Fair during 
his visit to the West. 

On motion of Mr. Beauchamp, the President and Secretary were 
authorized to contract for bill-posting on the best terms possible. 

On motion of Mr. Niblack, seconded by Mr. Thompson, Mr. 
James EK. McDonald was awarded the contract for printing all 
admission and other tickets to be used at the coming fair, except 
the single admission tickets, for the sum of $215. 

On motion, it was ordered that all single admission tickets used 
at the fair be in form of roll tickets. 


At this point the Board took a recess until 1:30 o’clock p. m. . 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING, JULY 10, 1902. 


The Board reconvened at the rooms of the Indiana State Board 
of Agriculture at 1:30 p. m., and resumed business. 


On motion of Mr. Beauchamp, seconded by Mr. Niblack, the 
matter of building pig pens, cattle barn and enlarging the Woman’s 
Rest Building was referred to the President and Secretary, with 
power to act and contract. 
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On motion of Mr. Conger, the President and Secretary were em- 
powered to paint and whitewash such of the buildings on the 
grounds as, in their judgment, needed same. 


On motion of Mr. Niblack, it was ordered that the Administra- 
tion Building be painted yellow. a 


On motion of Mr. Niblack, duly seconded, all unfinished busi- 
ness was referred to the President and Secretary, with power to 
act. 


On motion, the committee adjourned to meet on the call of the 
President. 
JAMES E. McDONALD, 
President. 


CHARLES DOWNING, 
Secretary. 


BOARD MEETING, SEPTEMBER 15, 1902. 


The Indiana State Board of Agriculture met at the Fair 
Grounds near the city of Indianapolis, Ind., on Monday, Septem- 
ber 15, 1902, for the purpose of conducting the Golden Jubilee 
Fair of 1902. 


The roll call showed all the members of the Board present. 


There being no business of special importance, the Board ad- 
journed until tomorrow morning and the members assumed charge 
of their several departments. 

JAMES E. McDONALD, 
President. 
CHARLES DOWNING, 
Secretary. 
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FAIR GROUNDS, TUESDAY MORNING, SEPTEMBER 16, 1902. 
The Board met pursuant to adjournment. 
All the officers and members of the Board were present. 


There being no business to come before the Board, the members 
proceeded to carry out the published program. 


JAMES E. McDONALD, 


Peco 
CHARLES DOWNING, 


Secretary. 


FAIR GROUNDS, WEDNESDAY MORNING, SEPTEMBER 17, 1902. 


The Board met at the Administration Building. All members 
present. 


The matter of the Berkshire hog sale was brought to the atten- 
tion of the Board by Mr. Joseph Cunningham, the member in 
charge of the Swine Department. 


After considerable discussion pro and con, Mr. John Tilson 
moved that the action of the Executive Committee in permitting 
the Berkshire Association to hold a hog sale during the week of 
the fair on the Fair Grounds be ratified and approved. 


Which motion was carried. 


On motion of Mr. Wallace, a committee consisting of Messrs. 
Wallace, McDonald and Tilson was appointed to meet with the 
exhibitors and the representatives of the Berkshire Breeders’ As- 
sociation, to settle the controversy growing out of the holding of 
the Berkshire hog sale. 


_The Board proceeded to ay out the day s progr, 
The Board then adjourned. Aas 


JAMES FE. McDONALD, 
President. 
CHARLES DOWNING, 


Secretary. 
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FAIR GROUNDS, THURSDAY MORNING SEPTEMBER 18, 1902. 


The Board met pursuant to adjournment. All] members present. 
The Board proceeded to carry out the program for the day. 


JAMES E. McDONALD, 
President. 
CHARLES DOWNING, 


Secretary. 
FAIR GROUNDS, FRIDAY MORNING, SEPTEMBER 19, 1902. 


The Board met. All members were present. 
On motion, the Secretary and Treasurer were ordered to pay all 
premiums awarded at the fair upon statement and voucher. 


The Board then proceeded to conclude the program of the Fair. 


JAMES E. McDONALD, 
President. 
CHARLES DOWNING, 


Secretary. 


FAIR GROUNDS, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 20, 1902. 
The Board met on the eall of the President. 
The eall of the roll showed all members and officers present. 


An appeal from the action of the Superintendent of Horticul- 
ture by Mr. Weaver was presented to the Board. 


The Board, after the statement of all the witnesses and persons 
interested, on motion duly seconded, sustained the action of the 
Superintendent. 

On motion of Mr. McDonald, the matter of the grievance of 
Mr. Howard C. Smock, was referred to Mr. H. L. Nowlin, Super- 
intendent of Privileges. 


On motion of Mr. E. S. Tuell, which was duly seconded, all 
unfinished business was referred to the Executive Committee. 
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On motion of Mr. Niblack, the Board adjourned to meet on the 
call of the President. 
JAMES E. McDONALD, 


President. 
CHARLES DOWNING, 


Secretary. 


HXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING, OCTOBER 14, 1902. 


The Executive Committee of the Indiana State Board of Agri- 
culture met pursuant to the call of the President. 


Messrs. Claypool, Niblack, McDonald, Beauchamp, Thompson 
and Conger were present. 


The Board occupied the day in auditing and allowing claims 
growing out of the fair, improvements, ete. 


A complete list of which claims is in the claim docket. 
The Board adjourned until tomorrow morning. 


JAMES E. McDONALD, 


President. 
CHARLES DOWNING, 


Secretary. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING, OCTOBER 15, 1902. 


The Executive Committee of the Indiana State Board of Agri- 
culture met pursuant to adjournment. 


All the members and officers of the Board were present. 


On motion of Mr. Niblack, the Secretary was reimbursed in the 
sum of $18 on account of loss sustained by Mr. Wisehart, Clerk of 
the Course. 


On motion of Mr. McDonald, the claim of the Indianapolis 
Sentinel Co. for $500, Supplement State Fair Edition, was re- 
ferred to the President, Mr. Thompson and the Secretary, for 
adjustment. 
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On motion of Mr. Niblack, the proposition of Jenkins & Davis, 
to paint certain buildings on the Fair Grounds was accepted, and 
the President was ordered to contract with them on the terms of 
their proposition. 


On motion, the claim of Jenkins & Davis for $531 was allowed 
in the sum of $519, which amount was accepted by them in full 
satisfaction of said claim. 


On motion of Mr. McDonald, Mrs. Laura A. Fry, Judge in the 
Art Department, was allowcd the sum of $7 for expenses incurred 
by her. 


On motion, the President was instructed to get estimates for 
decorating the interior of the Horticulture Department by paint- 
ing the same inside. 


On motion, the committee adjourned to meet on the eall of the 
President. 
JAMES E. McDONALD, 
President. 
CHARLES DOWNING, 
Secretary. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING, NOVEMBER 27, 1902. 


The Executive Committee of the Indiana State Board of Agri- 
culture met pursuant to the call of the President, in the rooms of 
the Board, in the State House, in Indianapolis, Ind., on the 27th 
day of November, 1902. 


On roll call the following members responded to their names, 
viz: Mare. S. Claypool, John L. Thompson, Sid Conger, W. T. 
Beauchamp. 


Mr. J. E. MeDonald was absent. 


On motion, the program of the annual meeting, to be held Jan- 
uary 6th and 7th, was referred to the President and Secretary. 
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On motion of Mr. Niblack, seconded by Mr. Thompson, the 
following resolution was unanimously adopted, to wit: 

Resolved, That the President and Secretary of the Board borrow for 
the use of the Board the sum of $3,500 upon the best terms possible, for 
the purpose of paying claims and the current expenses of the Board. And 
said President and Secretary are hereby authorized and empowered to 


execute a note for said sum in the name of the Board, and attach the seal 
of the Board thereto. 


MASON J. NIBLACK. 


On motion, the committee adjourned to meet on the call of the 
President. 
CHARLES DOWNING, 


Secretary. 


6—Agriculture, 


REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


Indiana State Board of Agriculture 


AND THE 


Congress of Indiana Industrial Associations, 


JANUARY 7 AND 8, 1902. 


The first session of the Congress was called to order at 10 o’clock 
a. m., January 7th, by President J. KE. McDonald. 

Mr. McDonald: It is provided by law that these meetings shall 
be held annually, and you are here now to perform your duty. 1 
hope you will give your attention to the deliberations of these 
meetings and the transactions of the important business that will 
come before you. 

The Secretary called the roll of members of the State Board of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. McDonald: Mayor Bookwalter will not be able to be pres- 
ent at this session, but we may have the pleasure of listening to 
him later. Governor Durbin will address you, and I shall appoint 
as a committee to conduct him to the room, Hon. Sid Conger, M. 


A. MeDonald and W. T. McMahan. 


The committee escorted the Governor to the room, and Mr, 
MeDonald said: 
(82) . 


¥ 
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It is with much pleasure and pride that I introduce to you the 
distinguished Governor of the great State of Indiana, W. T. 
Durbin. 


Governor Durbin addressed the meeting. 


The following address was made by the President, J. EK. Me- 
Donald: 


Gentlemen—In accordance with custom well established and almost 
unbroken, I take this opportunity to address you upon matters of mutual 
interest, and to give you an account of my stewardship. I entered upon 
the discharge of my duties as chief executive of the Indiana State Board 
of Agriculture with much misgiving, and I now draw near to the end of 
my labor in this position with a sense that if I have not had a full measure 
of success, I have done what at all times seemed to be my duty. 

The opening year of the twentieth century has come. It has closed its 
cycle, and we can now contemplate its history. A year of unexampled 
progress and prosperity, the tide of production having risen beyond al! 
previous marks to meet the ever increasing and growing demands of the 
consumer. The farmer, with his bountiful crops and productive pastures, 
added millions to the growing wealth of the world, and the mines gave up 
their treasures in profusion almost without stint. Every branch of Amer- 
ican industry has been stimulated by the unparalleled activity, labor has 
been in great demand at a gratifying increase in wages, money has come 
from its hiding place and has been in competition with invested capital, 
interest has fallen from competition of the money lender, and real estate 
of all kinds has advanced in worth, as measured by other conditions. On 
every hand, we note the evidence of good times and a disposition to make 
the most of the opportunity. 

While these gratifying conditions have been general, and far reaching, 
no American community has been more kindly treated by Dame Fortune 
than has our own great State of Indiana. The horn of plenty has been 
emptied into her lap, as it were, and upon every hand we catch the glad 
note of thanksgiving for manifold blessings that have come to the mer- 
chant, the artisan, the professional man, the laborer, the stockman, and 
the farmer. Bountiful crops and a growing demand for all of the products 
of the soil have given confidence and riches to the farmer. A demand 
that comes from his prosperity has poured riches into the coffers of the 
manufacturer. It has been a gratifying year for the stock industry, mark- 
ing a new era in the interest of live stock improvements and reproduction, 
and shows a full measure of prosperity for this great and growing source 
of state and personal wealth. The causes that have brought about these 
gratifying, and I hope to be long continued conditions, are manifold, but I 
leave this part of the discussion to those who have more time and a 
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stronger inclination for such argument. In contemplation of the many 
advantages offered by our great and resourceful State, I realize that there 
are still greater possibilities for the future. Let not the measure of our 
success in 1901 be the end of our stride toward the goal that can and will 
bring us ultimate and greater success. Our broad and fertile fields, our 
almost boundless pastures, and the marked improvement in methods have 
made Indiana famous as an agricultural community. Our other indus- 
tries and interests, vast in their aggregation, have always been and always 
will be overshadowed by the product of the brain and brawn of the hus- 
bandmen. 

This Board is just closing the first fifty years of its existence; the half 
century has meant much to Indiana and Indiana institutions. It tells an 
interesting story of remarkable advancement. In 1850, the number of 
farms under cultivation in the State was 93,876, with an average acreage 
of 186 acres; or in all, 5,046,543 acres of improved land, with 7,746,870 
acres of unimproved. Today the acreage of improved land, used in farm- 
ing, is 16,811,226, while the unimproved is but 5,485,034, and the farms 
number 202,801. Measured in the commercial measure of dollars and 
cents, the value of lands, fences and buildings fifty years ago was $136,- 
385,173; implements and farming machinery, $6,704,444; and of live stock, 
$22,478,555; or in round numbers, a grand total of $165,570,000. Fifty years 
later statistics have changed,,showing that the farm values are repre- 
sented by the following surprising figures: For land and improvements, 
$874,324,110; improvements.and machinery, $21,867,528; live stock, $115,- 
654,086, or a total of $1,031,845,624. This is not a fair estimate of values 
today, for since these figures were gathered, all property of this character 
has rapidly and substantially increased in value. 

In 1850 there were 315,000 horses in the State. In 1900, 859,000. In 
1850, 6,600 mules were listed, while the returns of the last enumeration 
shows 67,500 of these sturdy and now valuable animals. Milch cows in 
1850 numbered 284,544, and in 1900, 664,000, while cattle of other classes 
were given as 689,891 in 1850, and 987,270 in 1900. Swine reported in 1850 
were 2,263,176, and in 1900, 3,820,000. In 1850 there were 1,112,500 sheep 
in Indiana; fifty years later we find but 1,081,133. These figures are inter- 
esting at this time, when we are celebrating the semicentennial of the or- 
ganization of this body, full of significance of the changes that have come 
to the great interests that go to make up the wealth and stability of our 
great commonwealth. 

The product of the soil has added almost untold wealth to our State 
in the fifty years that have marked the great progress of the community. 
During that time, we have seen wonderful improvements in methods and 
a marked increase in acreage. Crops are now almost a certainty, and pro- 
duction only measured by nature’s laws. Since 1850 the increase in the 
production of wheat as compared with 1899 was 25,142,641 bushels; of 
corn, 98,282,441 bushels; oats, 26,146,172 bushels; barley shows an increase 
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over 1850 of 222,442 bushels, while buckwheat shows a decrease of 101,698 
bushels. For a more comprehensive comparison, there was raised in our 
State in 1899 six times the barley, three times the corn, six times the oats. 
six times the rye and nearly five times the wheat that was husbanded in 
1850. 

There are other interesting and instructing statistics relating to Indi- 
ana’s farm products. In 1899 the production of clover and timothy hay 
amounted to 3,215,426 tons; the potato crop of the same year was 5,441,672 
bushels, while of sweet potatoes 135,560 bushels were produced; 1,000 tons 
of broom corn, 790,000 gallons of sorghum molasses, 11,891,464 pounds of 
tobacco, 144,500,000 gallons of milk, 31,509,140 pounds of butter, 1,083,403 
pounds of cheese, 1,212,000 dozen of poultry, 39,069,000 dozen of eggs, and 
4,631,477 pounds of wool were among the products of the farm, while re- 
turns show great values from the garden and truck farms in the various 
parts of the State not here enumerated. 

To the student, to the individual who makes comparisons and deduc- 
tions therefrom, this will inspire the gratifying conclusion that with im- 
proved methods and the application of modern ideas in farming, as well 
as in other business pursuits, we have been able to expand in a way that 
has given us prosperity, wealth, standing and happiness. The farmers of 
this opening era of the twentieth century must keep on advancing. He 
must keep in the march of progress, stepping to the tune of advancement 
and improvement, ever ready to quicken his pace when the columns ahead 
shall have moved a step in advance. There are many other interests in 
our great State, in which we all musi and will show an interest. We are 
a resourceful people with splendid traditions as record makers and record 
breakers, proud that we may be of the great class that are the bone and 
sinew of the body politic, we must accord to the manufacturer, the artisan, 
the miner and the builder the honor that is his due. Millions upon millions 
of capital are invested in manufacturing plants, giving thousands an op- 
portunity to earn an honest living and gain competence. Since 1850 con- 
ditions have shown a wonderful and far-reaching change here as well as 
in the production from the farm. There was then but 13,748 men employed 
in the various factories of the State, that were operated upon a capital of 
less than eight million dollars: the value of the products being but $13,- 
726,000. The report of 1890 shows that in Indiana in that year, there was 
employed 179,590 men at a wage of $81,540,000, and that the product has 
reached the value of $304,035,000. The story told in the figures presented 
is one that must awaken a sense of pride in the heart of every true friend 
of our great State, and I hope that the splendid showing is but the intro- 
duction of a better and broader prosperity. 

The State Fair of 1901 will go down in history as a record breaker in 
more ways than one. The show in all of the departments was most grati- 
fying and complimentary to the managers. The short crops in several of 
the standard cereals and vegetables cut down the display somewhat, but 
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it was made up in other branches of the department. This was the story 
told by all of the superintendents. The attendance was phenomenal, taking 
into consideration several discouraging conditions that were unavoidable. 
The weather of Tuesday and Wednesday was very unpropitious, being 
cold, raw and unpleasant. These same conditions had much to do with the 
failure of the night attraction in a financial sense. The death of our be- 
loved Chief Executive of the Nation, William McKinley, coming so sud- 
denly and so unexpectedly, cast a pall of gloom and sorrow over the whole 
country. This, as a matter of course, kept thousands away from the city 
and the fair, for in every city, town or hamlet, memorial exercises were 
held on Thursday, making it imperative that the citizen be at his home to 
pay his last tribute to the nobie dead. The success of the fair from a finan- 
cial standpoint will be best seen and understood by a careful examination 
of the reports of the Secretary and Treasurer. I am glad, indeed, to an- 
ticipate their information therein contained by the statement that the fig- 
ures show that it was the most successful fair from a financial standpoint 
in the history of the Board. Harly in the year, when the announcement 
was made that the Supreme Lodge of Odd Fellows would meet at Indian- 
apolis in September, arrangements were at once made for holding the 
State Fair the same week. While there was a well expressed sentiment 
among several members of the Board that this might be a mistake, the idea 
predominated, and a conference was at once arranged with the representa- 
tive of the Odd Fellows, when an understanding was arrived at, mutual 
concessions made and an active interest awakened. For that part of the 
display made at the Fair Grounds during the week by the uniform body 
of the Knights Militant, the sum of one thousand dollars was paid in pre- 
miums. The State Fair also provided tents for the accommodation of the 
visitors at an expense of about $150. For the use of the tents, we are 
under obligations to Governor Durbin, General Foster and General Ward, 
as well as for other favors and courtesies extended during the week. In 
making up the program for the State Fair, it was agreed that we should 
offer some new and popular attraction. With this end in view, I opened 
negotiations at once with the managers of Sousa’s famous band, which we 
were able to secure after concessions on both sides, at a cost of $3,500 for 
the four concerts. ‘This, with the Odd Fellows’ Encampment, made the 
extra attractions cost the State Fair about $5,000, and I believe that these 
attractions not only interested the thousands of visitors on the grounds, 
but added greatly to the net profit of the year. 

I believe the time for a purely agricultural State Fair has long been 
past. The people must and will be interested along new lines. We can 
not hope to keep pace with the times, if we insist upon its being and cop- 
tinuing a farmers’ show and a fair only for Indiana. It should be, and I 
hope to see it, a great annual display of the many and varied phases of 
the activity, thrift and enterprise of modern life. The State Fair is suc- 
cessful first, in its power to attract the people and have them pass through 
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our gates, and then in the display of interesting and instructing features 
of modern progress. The product of the farm, the garden and the orchard; 
the handiwork of the artisan, the housewife, and the needle-woman; the 
herds of cattle, the sheep and the hogs, the horses, and the tests of en- 
durance and speed, all combine to make an interesting study; but'we are 
now where we must go beyond these to successfully conduct a great insti- 
tution like the State Fair. We must not neglect these important and 
dominant features, but add other ind interesting attractions. Renewed 
interest in our annual meetings and continued prosperity depends upon 
continued interest upon the part of the managers of the fair and continued 
advancement. Nothing in these busy, hustling days has been so well 
demonstrated as that enterprise meets reward. At no time were our peo- 
ple less bound by rules and precedent, more willing and more able to listen 
to new claims, to offer a fair field to the efforts that extend the boundaries 
of knowledge and satisfies the new and the novel. If the Indiana State 
Fair is to keep its place as a great educator and exposition, we must be 
quick to adopt new methods. The success of the fair of 1901 ought to be 
an object-lesson and a starting point for a still greater fair in 1902. The 
people will support a broad and liberal management, and I believe that 
the present policy of the Board, if maintained, will not only meet their 
indorsement, but their hearty approval. I do not believe that the farming 
interests as well as the stock interest should be at all neglected, or that 
there should be anything detracted from that part of the display that will 
interest the stockmen. But I believe that these should be made the pre- 
dominant features of the Exposition and that the present liberal and varied 
premiums should be maintained; but I do believe that all efforts should 
be made in the direction of solving the problem of how to increase the 
drawing powers of the State Fair, which is another way of saying how 
best to provide a full and attractive reflection of modern progress. 

Under the statutes, as they now stand, the Indiana State Board of 
Agriculture has but few duties, if any, beyond the management of the 
annual State Fair, and the compilation, publication and distribution of the 
annual report. The wisdom of the acts of the several Legislatures that 
have curtailed our powers and duties, and have removed us from the 
seeming original intention of the framers of the act that originated the 
Board has been given attention before, and conditions at this time will 
not allow its discussion. It is a condition, not a theory, that confronts the 
Board. The statutes provide for an experimental station at Purdue, and 
that regular bulletins be issued, that the farmers’ institutes be managed 
through and by this same agency; in fact, to this splendidly managed edu- 
cational and experimental institution, is given powers and functions that 
were once enjoyed and performed not nearly so well by the Indiana State 
Board of Agriculture. Statistics of the agricultural resources of the State 
are now gathered and compiled by the State Statistician. The horticul- 
tural interests are watched by the State Horticultural Society, and the 
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Forestry Department is given to a special board. The live stock sanitary 
system is removed from our domination, and other functions of the Board 
have been taken away by the laws that have from year to year been added 
to the statutes of the State. I do not believe that there is any reason or 
a demand for a change in condition that will take away from the State 
institutions as now constituted, any of their present rights or power. Kew 
States can boast of a better institution of its kind than Purdue, and I 
take pleasure in especially commending the agricultural section of the 
school. I do not think that the management of the farmers’ institutes 
could be more successful than now, and I am of the opinion that the pres- 
ent condition should remain undisturbed. That these meetings, as now 
conducted and stimulated by the liberal appropriation made by the last 
Legislature, are working to an excellent end, all will admit. I hope to see 
the present conditions continue, and that Prof. W. C. Latta, who has so 
ably managed the meetings, and his able corps of assistants, will have the 
hearty co-operation of this Board and all friends of agricultural advance- 
ment everywhere. 

In harmony with the sentiment expressed at the meeting of the Dele- 
gate Board in 1901, the State Board of Agriculture presented a memorial 
to the General Assembly of 1901, asking that the sum of $41,000 be appro- 
priated for the purpose of purchasing the 134 acres, that part of the State 
Fair Grounds held by lease and under an option to purchase at the rate of 
$300 an acre. The committee, made up of members of the State Board of 
Agriculture, did their whole duty in the premises. The legislative com- 
mittees, to whom the bills providing for the appropriation had been re- 
ferred, both in the Senate and in the lower house, were almost unanimously 
in favor of the measure, and favorable reports were made to their re- 
spective houses by these committees. The sentiment expressed by the in- 
dividual members of the Legislature, especially those who were interested 
in agriculture, were so favorable that but little concern was felt, and it 
was almost taken for granted that the appropriation would be made 
without hesitation. But we had not taken into consideration an important 
and dominant feature in legislation, the political exigency. Our proposi- 
tion was satisfactory, the State had the money to spare, but we were de- 
feated because the game of politics demanded a different move. I think 
that the State owes a more liberal support to the Board than it has re- 
ceived in the past. Our sister States, for the asking, give liberal appropria- 
tions for the purpose of making needed improvements upon their grounds 
and for the maintenance of their boards. In Illinois and Ohio, with which 
fairs we come in direct competition and are subject to comparison, liberal 
appropriations amounting to nearly $900,000 have been made during the 
last few years. This has made their State fair grounds what they should 
be—permanent and commodious, attractive and comprehensive. 

At the meeting of the Board in September, after the close of the Fair, 
I was instructed by a resolution unanimously adopted, to close a deal by 
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which we were to acquire full title to the 134 acres of land held by lease 
and under option of purchase. I at once, in accord with the provisions of 
the resolution, appointed Hon. Mason J. Niblack and Hon. M. 8S. Claypool 
as the other two members of the committee, to arrange for a loan of 
$49,000 and to make the purchase. The money was secured and all details 
settled, but up to this time we have been unable to meet the wishes of the 
Board on account of the refusal otf the owners of the land to carry out 
their part of the contract. Nine years ago, when the option was taken, 
land in the neighborhood of the Fair Grounds was valued at $300 per acre, 
and upon this basis this option was taken. Today this land, less valuable 
than that used by the State Fair and less advantageously situated, is sell- 
ing for $750 to $1,000 per acre. At the time of the execution of the lease 
and option, it was provided that one-third of the purchase money should 
be cash, one-third in one year and one-third in two years, and the owners, 
after refusing to accept the whole amount in cash, which was tendered, 
were offered and tendered the sum of $13,400 in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the contract. Again we were refused the execution of the deed 
on account of our refusal to pay rents that were not a lien against the 
land, a doubtful claim upon the Board. I am much disappointed that 
this deal could not have been closed under my administration, for we had 
arranged to borrow $8,000 at 5 per cent. interest, and with $5,400 from the 
profits of the late fair, could have met the first payment on the land. I 
hope to see immediate action taken toward instituting the necessary pro- 
ceedings in the courts, to compel Mrs. Smith to carry out her part of the 
contract, as we have been diligent and have exhausted all means and 
methods to bring about this much desired result. 

In July last, at the request of Governor W. T. Durbin, General Foster 
and Adjutant-General Ward, I turned the State Fair Grounds and build- 
ings over to the State for the use of the Indiana National Guard. The 
annual encampment of the several regiments was held thereon in the latter 
part of the month, and all pronounced it an ideal camping and reviewing 
ground. For this we received the thanks of the Governor and the officers 
of the several regiments of our State Militia. I believe that this action 
should be taken annually, and that such changes as will best subserve 
the interests of the State should be allowed and provided. 

At an early meeting of the Board in 1901, it was ordered that the race 
track at the Fair Grounds be put in first-class condition, and that an 
effort be made to interest the trotting horse interests in its use as a train- 
ing center. I at once appointed Mr. M. S. Claypool as a special committee 
of one, with instructions to use due diligence in fitting the track for train- 
ing. Mr. Claypool recommended a change from the system followed by 
the Board for years, asking that he be empowered to purchase a team of 
good mules and another horse to work with the one already owned by the 
Board. This power was granted, and at an expense of $678, he provided 
two good teams, an up-to-date track harrow, and the necessary wagons. 
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harness, ete., for the care of the track and the grounds. I consider this 
one of the best investments ever made by the Board. It gives us abso- 
lute control of our work, and allows it to be done in a way entirely satis- 
factory to the Superintendent. This could not be done under the old 
method of hiring teams and laborers as needed. The race track has grown 
in popularity, a large number of good horses were trained there during 
the season of 1901, and the prospects are that a still larger number wil! 
occupy the stables in 1902. 

I have but few recommendations to make to the incoming Board. I 
believe that at the earliest possible moment a half-mile race course, or 
training track, should be constructed inside of the present mile track. It 
should be so constructed that it will be completely drained and made of 
such material that it will soon dry and be in condition for use after a rain. 
I think that the grounds on the interior of this half-mile track and directly 
in front of: the grand stand should be put in first-class condition for a drill 
ground and athletic park. During the last fair we felt the need of a level 
and commodious drill ground, and if the suggestion that the State Militia 
holds its regular aunual reviews at the Fair Grounds is adopted. such an 
improvement will be in the nature of a necessity. With the outlay of a 
small amount of money this work cquld be done, as the two teams owned 
by the Board could be used to excellent advantage in its construction. I 
would also suggest that a broad and substantially built driveway be con- 
structed around the outside of the race track, so that the visitors can have 
an attractive drive and easy access to all parts of the ground. I believe 
that a new department should be created and a superintendent appointed, 
who would have charge of the musical and other special attractions given 
from time to time upon the grounds during the fair. Under the present 
arrangement this duty seems to devolve upon the President, and is often- 
times neglected. 

Well directed efforts should be used to interest the people of Indian- 
apolis in the State Fair. No one thing brings more people and money to 
Indianapolis than the annual meetings of the State Fair, and the meagre 
support given the institution by the merchants and citizens is a reflection 
upon the enterprise and push of the capital city. A careful and conscien- 
tions scrutiny of the figures furnished by the railroads and the transfers 
handled by the street railway, shows that a very small per cent. of the 
crowds that went to the Fair Grounds in 1901 were citizens of Indianapolis. 
The people of Indianapolis owe a more liberal support to the State Fair. 
The importance of their patronage should be impressed upon them and 
every effort possible made to attract and merit their good will and support. 

I want to congratulate the managers of the State Fair upon the ex- 
cellent services rendered in 1901 by the Indianapolis Street Railway. The 
service was all that could have been asked, the immense crowds being han- 
dled with regularity and despatch. Complaints of former years were not 
repeated, and the service met all of our requirements, 
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I would not perform my duty were I to close this address without 
expressing my high appreciation for the uniform courtesy and kind treat- 
ment that was accorded me by the officers and members of the Board while 
occupying this honorable and responsible position. I am especially grate- 
ful to the members of the Executive Committee for their active partici- 
pation in the work of organizing the fair, and their willing and hearty 
co-operation. To Mr. Charles Downing, the efficient and popular Secre- 
tary, much of the credit for the success of the fair of 1901 is due. Heisa 
eareful, painstaking and ever watchful official, thoroughly conversant with 
the duties of his position, and ever ready to perform them. His uniform 
courtesy in the discharge of his official duties and his conscientious and 
well directed efforts in behalf of the State Board of Agriculture are weli 
deserving of commendation. He should be re-elected to his present posi- 
tion without opposition. Mr. Lagrange, the Treasurer, and Mr. Peed, 
the General Superintendent, are also entitled to the thanks of this Board, 
and especially from myself, for their efficient services during the year. 

In conclusion, I will say that when I surrender this emblem of au- 
thority at the close of this session, I will do so with feelings of pride at 
the record made in 1901. I will end my labors as President, feeling that 
we are entitled to all that comes from a successful management of an insti- 
tution like the State Fair of 1901. I hope that my successor, whoever he 
may be, will give to this office the personal attention that its duties de- 
serve. No man can successfully manage an institution of this character 
without giving it much of his personal attention, and no member of this 
Board should be elected to this place unless he can give it his best efforts 
and considerable of his time. 

I will end my labors as President, expressing the hope that my suc- 
cessor in office may take up the work where I leave off, conscious of the 
hearty good will and united support, not only of the Board, but of the peo- 
ple of the State. 


The following committees were appointed by the President: 


Auditing Committee.—Hon. J. C. Haines, Chairman, Hon. 
Knode Porter and Hon. J. C. Bridges. 


Committee on Credentials—M. A. McDonald, Chairman, Fred 
E. Wheeler and M. 8S. Claypool. 


On motion, the President’s address was referred to a committee 
of three for consideration. 


Committee on President’s Address.—William M. Blackstock, 
Chairman, Robert Mitchell and H. F. McMahan. 
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Secretary Downing: There are several reports of Department 
Superintendents that have been filed. It has been the custom to 
have them filed without reading, as they are of interest only to 
the incoming Board. 


By consent the reports were referred to the Secretary. 


The Secretary’s report was read, and on motion it was referred 
to the Auditing Committee. 


The report of the Treasurer was read, and on motion referred to 
the Auditing Committee. 
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SECOND SESSION. 


The second session of the Indiana State Association of Fair 
Managers was called to order at 2 o’clock p.m. Hon. H. L. 
Nowlin, President, in the chair. 


The following paper was presented by Mr. Nowlin: 


Gentlemen of the Indiana Association of Fair Managers: I wish to 
congratulate the managers of the fairs of 1901 on the great success attain- 
ed. Very few were failures either in exhibits or from a financial stand- 
point. It is true that in some sections of our great State the severe drought 
cut the products of the farm to such an extent that exhibits were short 
and many farmers felt themselves unable to attend. We are glad to 
note, however, that these cases were the few exceptions. 

The program for this meeting states that circuits will be given an 
opportunity for organization, etc., but I think there are a number of other 
things that might be profitably discussed by the entire session. I do not 
believe the officers of fairs always appreciate the advantages that would 
be derived from a more uniform classification. Of course hardly any two 
fairs can give the same amount of money, but any circuit can so arrange 
their lists that exhibitors can follow the entire circuit. I have exhibited 
swine for a number of years and have some ideas from the exhibitor’s 
standpoint. It may be argued that exhibitors have no organization, and 
there is none in name, but they usually understand each other fully, and 
are going after the most money, and the circuit that is the best organized 
and gives the most uniform classifications will get the best exhibits. To 
illustrate: One year I exhibited in my home circuit four weeks and would 
gladly have continued there, but I could not show my stock to advantage, 
and the next week found me at Terre Haute, the following week in 
Illinois, week following this in eastern Indiana, then over in Ohio, and 
finally back on the original circuit. The result was that some of the fairs 
were without a swine exhibit. What is true in one department is true in 
all, and I wish to ask each circuit in Indiana this year to give this subject 
more attention, and I believe it will be to our mutual benefit. 

Good circuits advertise each other’s fairs at a less cost and much more 
successfully than it can be dcne in any other way. 

Another subject that always troubles all fairs and is of vital impor- 
tance, is the concessions allowed on the grounds. Even if there are no ob- 
jectionable features admitted; the arrangement of the outfits can greatly 
mar the beauty and convenience of the grounds. 

No fair association, to my knowledge, has ever yet been able to stem 
the tide that sets in against it if it makes the mistake of admitting ob- 
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jectionable shows. Few people go to a fair to see the shows, and the few 
paltry dollars received for the concessions are as nothing compared with 
the patronage these shows destroy. 

Gambling of every description should be prohibited. Some of the little 
ten-dollar innocent looking games that we so often find on the fair grounds 
take hundreds of dollars from their patrons. If gambling must go, get a 
straight-out hieronymus and let it go as such; but I can see no justifica- 
tion in allowing anything of the kind on the grounds. My views on this 
subject are so strict that I have not allowed a cane rack, baby rack, or 
shooting gallery on the Indiana State Fair Grounds the past three years, 
and even go so far as to not allow the sale of a glass of lemonade to be 
made with the privilege of drawing for a prize. I believe this policy 
should be followed out at all of our fairs. ; 

Many privileges are sold too cheap, and it should be made the Privi- 
lege Superintendent’s Guty to ascertain what a concession is worth in- 
stead of letting all the ground out at so much per front foot. Usually 
privilege people have the money in their pockets to pay their privilege in 
advance, and if fairs will unite and adopt a rule requiring cash in advance 
and then enforce it, it will not only gain better returns, but will get a 
better class of concessions and take an immense load off the Superin- 
tendent of that department. 

I have found that the only way to succeed in getting along with these 
people is to make all your rulings after giving them careful consideration 
and then enforce them to the letter. 

On the Privilege Department, more than any other one thing, in our 
local fairs, depends their success or failure. : 

I end my third term as Chairman of this Association with the close 
of this session, and I wish to thank you all for the honor bestowed upon 
me and for your uniform courtesy and assistance. and bespeak for my 
successor that kindly feeling and co-operation you have so generously be- 
stowed upon me. 


Mr. Nowlin: I think there are a number of other things that 
it might be profitable to discuss in the session. I have exhibited 
swine for a number of years, and have some ideas from the ex- 
hibitor’s standpoint, as well as from the standpoint of the secretary 
of a fair. It may be argued that exhibitors have no organization, 
and there is none in name, but they usually understand each other 
fully, and are going after the money and the circuit that is the 
best organized will get the best exhibitors. To illustrate: I ex- 
hibit in my home cireuit for a time, and would have been glad to 
continue there, but I could not show my stock to advantage. The 
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next week found me in Terre Haute, the week following in Illi- 
nois, the next week in Eastern Illinois, and the following week in 
Ohio., That caused me a great deal of inconvenience, and the 
result was that some of the fairs in our own neighborhood were 
without swine exhibits at all. 

Another subject that always troubles all fair managers is’ the 
concessions allowed on the ground. Even if there are no objection- 
able or fake shows, the arrangement, of the outfits often mars the 
beauty of the surroundings. I have had more experience in this 
line than in any other single line of work on the fair ground. I 
believe there is more in it than is usually thought of in connection 
with the fair. I think a rule should be made to never admit ob- 
jectionable shows. Few people go to see the shows, and the few 
paltry dollars received for the concessions are as nothing com- 
pared with the patronage the shows destroy. Gambling of any 
description should be prohibited. Some of the little innocent 
looking, ten-cent shows we find on the grounds take hundreds of 
dollars from their patrons. If gambling must be on the grounds, 
get a straight-out hieronymus and let it go as such. But I can 
see no justification for allowing anything of the kind en the 
grounds. I have not allowed the cane rack, shooting gallery or 
things of that kind on the State Fair Grounds, and have even gone - 
so far as to not allow them to sell a glass of lemonade and draw a 
prize package for the money. I believe this policy should be fol- 
lowed out at all of our fairs. Then there are many concessions 
that are sold much too cheaply. There are privileges at the State 
Fair Ground that I have sold for almost ten times as much the last 
year as I did the first year. Some of these people invest less than 
a hundred dollars and clear from two to four hundred at each fair. 
Usually privilege people have the money in their pockets to pay 
for their privileges in advance, and if fairs will unite and adopt 
a rule requiring cash in advance, and then enforce it, it will not 
only give better returns, but will get a better class of concessions. 
I have found that the only way to get along with these people is 
to make all your rulings and then enforce them to the letter. On 
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the privilege department more than any other one thing depends 
the success or failure of the fair. 


Secretary Blackstock: The second annual meeting of the In- 
diana State Association of Fair Managers was held in these rooms 
on January 9, 1901, and a stenographic report of the proceedings 
published with the report of the annual meeting of the State Board. 
of Agriculture. You will find the report on pages 66 to 68, in- 
clusive. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT. 


To the Members of Indiana Fair Managers’ Association: 


On January 9, 1901, the second annual meeting of this Association was 
held in the rooms of the State Board of Agriculture. A stenographic re- 
port of the proceedings of said meeting is published in the State Board’s 
Annual Report for 1900 on pages 66 to 68, inclusive, hence as the business 
of that meeting is already made public it is only necessary for your Sec- 
retary to refer to these minutes by way of suggestions that may chance to 
interest the Fair workers present at this, our third annual session. 

The special rule that was recommended one year ago compelling speed 
horsemen to come up to the Secretary’s office and pay their 5 per cent. 
entrance on or before 12 o’clock, instead of in the judge’s stand, in the old 
way, after the race is called, was heartily approved by nearly all our 
Associations, and this item was ingerted in their published conditions. 
The five-heat race system, which means that no race shall have more 
than five heats, was adopted with satisfactory results last year by several 
of the best meetings in Indiana. This is the rule of the Lllinois and In- 
diana State Fairs, and should be uniformly observed upon all race tracks. 
It is the humane idea of testing speed within the reasonable limit of best 
3 in 5, but no more than 5 heats, instead of the old horse-killing idea of a 
fight to the finish in possibly 6, 7 or 8 heats. In speed classes it is usual 
to allow a horse to enter in more than one race with the privilege of 
paying entrance only in the race in which he starts. This privilege is 
now often abused. Green horses are often entered in each and every class 
at the same meeting from the “slow’’ class to the ‘‘free for all” for the 
purpose of fraudulently filling the fast classes and to prevent the Secre- 
tary from reopening and getting his races properly filled except as the 
horsemen themselves may dictate, therefore every Secretary should pro- 
tect his Association by reserving the right to declare which races are 
filled and which are not filled. This resolution should be in the uubueeee 
conditions of every racing circuit. 
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At our last meeting numerous suggestions were offered in regard to 
methods of advertising, but no definite action thereon was taken. It will 
always be conceded that the worst managed fairs are those in which the 
managers are furthest away from the hearts and confidence of the masses 
of the people, and many fine exhibitions are failures because the people 
in those localities are not educated up to the point where they can rightly 
appreciate the object lessons that are taught at our best fairs. é 

For 1,000 years fairs have been popular events in the development of 
the material natural resources of the various countries in which they 
were held, but they have only been successful when the influential people 
of the respective communities were in close partnership with the fair 
managers. This nearness of copartnership can at the present time in this 
country be best secured through co-operation of the newspapers. Every 
one reads the papers, and from this source of knowledge the residents of 
the city as well as the country generally form their opinions upon almost 
every public question, and since the establishment of the rural route sys- 
tem fair managers will lose their finest opportunity for success if they fail 
to use this means of reaching the intelligent masses of the rural districts. 
The old flaming posters of “Best Fair on Earth” and other meaningless 
catchwords will not catch attention any more. This form of advertising 
is out of date. You must give the patrons of fairs sensible reading mat- 
ter about which they can think and talk, if you desire their friendly co- 
operation. 

It was suggested at our last meeting that a literary bureau of infor- 
mation and education along the lines of the popular industries of Indiana 
might be taken up by the State Board with profit to the State Fair and 
local fairs as well. Thus in a condensed form printed slips could be pre- 
pared at small expense touching various topics containing valuable facts 
of special interest as above indicated. Those slips could be forwarded to 
County Secretaries for insertion in the local newspapers of their counties, 
and thus not only the State Fair might be greatly popularized but local 
organizations would be equally benefited. 

The above items are merely suggestive and are intended only for 
consideration or discussion as may appear fitting by the members now 
present. 

Numerous other questions might be noted and doubtless will be by 
others who are more capable of discussing the important business at 
hand. 

We are here for mutual conference concerning the great interests 
which this delegate body represents. Each one present should freely tell 
of his observations of better methods in all departments of fair man- 
agement. Respectfully submitted, 


W. M. BLACKSTOCK, 
Secretary. 


7—Agriculture. 
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The five-heat race system was adopted with satisfactory results 
last year by members of the best meetings in Indiana. This is the 
rule at the Illinois and Indiana State Fairs, and should be univer- 
sally observed upon all race tracks. It is a humane idea of testing 
speed within reasonable limit. In speed classes now it is the usual 
thing to allow a horse to enter in more than one race, with the 
privilege of paying entrance only in the race in which it is started. 


I wish to speak now about advertising the fairs. Now every- 
body reads the newspapers, and from this source of knowledge the 
residents of the city as well as the country generally form their 
opinions upon every public question, and since the establishment 
of the rural routes, fair managers will lose their fairest prospect 
of success if they do not make use of this medium of advertising 
the fairs. The old flaming poster, “The Best Fair on Earth,” and 
other meaningless catchwords will not attract attention any more. 
This form of advertising is out of date. You must give the patrons 
of fairs sensible reading matter about which they can think and 
talk. A bureau to distribute this sort of information might be 
taken up by the State Board with profit to the State Fair as well 
as to the local fairs. Thus, in a condensed form, printed slips 
could be forwarded to the County Secretaries for insertion in 
the local newspapers of their counties; and thus not only the 
State Fair might be greatly popularized, but local organizations 
would be equally benefited. These are merely suggestions, and 
are presented only for consideration and discussion. Numerous 
other questions should be discussed, and doubtless will be, that 
are very important to fair managers. Each one present should 
freely tell of his experiences and observations, should tell of better 
methods in all departments of our work. 


Mr. Mitchell, Princeton: It seems to me there ought to be a 
program arranged and the subjects assigned, so as to bring the 
matter up in good form. In your address and in the Secretary’s 
report. a number of good suggestions are made. We are running 
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the forty-seventh year of our fair. We were incorporated with a 
fifty-year limit, and soon will have to reorganize. 


The suggestion the President made in regard to gambling is a 
good one. At our fair the people send their familes without 
any fear of their being contaminated. We allow nothing of that 
kind. We will not even allow the little prize packages with a 

ring in each to be sold. These small things are the first step along 
the road to gambling. 


The circuit forming is a very essential thing. We have a cir- 
cuit in southern Indiana. We have it arranged so that the fairs 
do not conflict with One another. Carmi, IIl., is asking to come 
into that circuit; some Kentucky fairs are already in it. 


It is a question how we are going to divide the State up suffi- 
ciently well to make good fair circuits all over the State. It seems 
to me it is a difficult matter to gauge the charges for exhibits. We 
charge by the foot, and if they. do not run their affairs according 
to the rules of our fair they are stopped. The exhibitors who 
start in this circuit find the rules prevailing and the treatment 
they receive at different fairs is confusing and troublesome to 
them. Gate receipts differ in different fairs. I think this should 
be remedied, and have all the fairs charge the same. I think we 
ought to try to get a uniform series of rules and treatment of 
exhibitors. We haven’t had any special attractions for some years 
at our fairs. We do not pay much attention to them, but try to 
do good permanent work and give exhibits that are interesting 
to the people who come. The manufacturing industries at these 
fairs are getting better and better every year. 


Mr. Dungan: You don’t allow any whisky sold on the ground, 
do you ? . 


Mr. Mitchell: No, sir, we do not. 


Mr. Dungan: How can you prevent them from bringing it in 
in bottles ? 
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Mr. Mitchell: That has been tried. We have been able to stop 
most of them and have taken the bottles away from them. We 
usually know them. They can not bring much of it in and drink 
it on the grounds. It is easy to detect a man selling whisky. We 
have men to watch for them, and these men usually get the 
offenders. 


We have a great deal of satisfaction out of our dinner tables. 
The tables are conducted by the church people. We do not charge 
them much for the privilege, but we require them to furnish good 
meals. We give them all the help they want, but we require them 
to furnish such meals that when our people go there and pay for 
it they get a good, wholesome dinner. 


Mr. Blackstock: Do you require privilege people to pay in 
advance at the Harrisburg Fair, as you.do at the State Fair ? 


Mr. Nowlin: No, we do not. 


Mr. Blackstock: Do you think that rule could be observed by 
the county fairs? If it could be observed it would simplify the 
work of the fair very much. If that rule was to be adopted all 
the fairs of a circuit or of a vicinity ought to observe it, so that 
the privilege people would understand it before they came. If a 
rule of that kind is to be adopted by any number of fairs it ought 
to be made as general as possible, and I should like to hear an 
expression of opinion on this subject. 


Mr. Mitchell: That was one of the things I meant when I 
spoke of uniform treatment. I was superintendent for eight 
years, and I never put a man’s name down for a concession until 
the money was paid. They always have the money, and if you ask 
for it you will get it every time. It does not do to let them slip 
along without paying until the fair is over, for every once in a 
while some of them will get away without paying you. 


Mr. Nowlin: I will give you my experience in that line. When 
I first suggested that in my report as Superintendent of Privileges 
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some of the members of the Board said I could not sell five hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of privileges at the State Fair and collect the 
money in advance. I did sell over three thousand dollars of privi- 
leges, and since then they have concluded that these fellows have 
the money and that we can get it before we let them in, The idea 
with the privilege people is this: If they can get on your fair 
ground and have until say Thursday to pay, and have good days 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, and find on Thursday or Friday 
mornings that it is likely to rain or be an unpleasant day, they 
will get away without paying for the balance of the week. Last 
fall before the fair closed I had applications for $1,200 of priv- 
ileges, and these people were all willing to make twenty per cent. 
of the payment in cash to reserve certain places. Take the score 
card privilege. very fair needs a score card. The people who 
go to see the races can not take a proper interest unless they have 
a score card. Suppose a man pays half the price for the privilege 
in advance, and when fair time comes he says he has not got the 
money for the balance, then it is too late to get anyone else to get 
it out. That is one of the privileges for which I always get all 
the money in advance. 


Mr. Blackstock: What is customary over the State? Is it not 
generally the rule that one-half the privilege money is paid in 
advance 


Mr. Fitch: I have not had charge of the privileges in our 
county, but I have examined the permit books, and I find that 
most of them pay about 20 per cent. in advance and the balance 
as they make it, probably by Wednesday night, and probably it is 
not paid at all. In our circuit they usually start in rather mild, 
and in the first county pay pretty well, but it gets worse all the 
way through the circuit, until at the last we hardly get anything 
out of them. We collected $324 out of $500 which should have 
been collected. It was considered a wide-open fair. There is no 
need of having a wide-open fair. The best fair is one where you 
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feel like taking your wife and children and recommending other 
people to go and take their families. 


I move that a committee be appointed to frame the sentiments 
of this meeting in favor of such a fair. 


The motion was seconded by Mr. Bridges. 


Mr. Fitch: The way the privilege people act at some of the 
fairs is a rank outrage on the people of the county. Most of these 
shows have attachments to them that should be watched and eradi- 
eated or they will injure the fair. 


Mr. Blackstock: The privileges at the Lafayette Fair amounted 
to about $1,300, but it took about three men all week to collect it. 


Mr. Fitch: I wish to include in the resolution the sentiments 
of your report, Mr. President, and also of the Secretary’s address. 


Mr. Nowlin: My understanding of the resolution is that this 
association should recommend a set of rules that would be of bene- 
fit to the fair associations of the State. They are not obliged to 
accept them. } 


Mr. Lyons, Jay County: There is one thing in your address 
that seems to fit my case. That is in regard to keeping all games 
from the fair ground. We adopted that rule twenty years ago, 
and have lived up to the letter of it. We were divided somewhat 
on it. I made a statement of this sort to the people who were 
opposed to it: “Gentlemen, if you will vote with us to keep out 
gambling of every kind, every dollar that we are out of after this 
fair is over I will go down in my pockets and pay.” We got their 
votes. We got complimentaries issued, and I delivered one to 
each minister in the county. I don’t think we ever had a better 
fair up to that time. We have kept it up and have grown in grace 
and have done well. I have always felt proud of it, and it pleases 
me to hear you speak in favor of that kind of fairs. I think the 
fair managers should give more thought to the management of 
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the fairs. We must try to set people to thinking of what is right 
and what is wrong in fair management. We have kept our fair 
very well, and have never had to ask for any appropriation from 
State or county. 


Mr. Blackstock: One point I mentioned in the opening, and 
that was in regard to the re-entry of horses. I merely gave my 
experience on that thing for the benefit of secretaries who are pres- 
ent. In our fair there were four horses entered in every race. 
They did this for the purpose of fraudulently filling those races, 
and after the entries were supposed to be closed they came to me 
and asked if the races were all filled. I said they were not. I told 
them they had entered the horses in the whole list; but that I con- 
sidered the races they were naturally fitted for were filled by them, 
and the others were all empty. * I think that was right. The in- 
tention was to prevent me from reopening those races. Some of 
them were not filled, several others were really filled; but three 
of the races were not properly filled. I took the liberty of ruling 
against them and the Association stood by me. I reopened the 
races and they threatened to report me for receiving entries after 
the races were closed, which is a finable offense. They did not 
report me. I mention this to show that any secretary who leaves 
them open is liable to run up against this sort of thing. T think 
every secretary should be prepared to protect himself against 
affairs of that kind. 


The motion before the house was carried. 


Under the motion Mr. Fitch, Mr. Bridges and Mr. Blackstock 


were appointed a committee to carry out its object. 


Mr. Downing: The State Board invites horsemen to make en- 
tries in more than one class, and provides in its rules that parties 
who make entries in more than one class, can have the privilege 
of starting in any class they desire, and will be held only for the 
one entry. Mr. Blackstock can hold each of the entries for the 
entry fee where they are made as he stated they were made at his 
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fair, because if the entries are made in good faith—and I doubt 
whether they have a right under the American Trotting Associa- 
tion to make such entries—he had a right to declare certain races 
filled and certain races not filled, and refilled them under the rules. 
If I could get entries filled by reopening races I would do as Mr. 
Blackstock did; but at the ordinary county fair it is hard to get 
races filled even after they are reopened. We usually allow them 
to make entries in all the classes they wish to, and then let them 
start wherever they want to, holding them for entries in the classes 
in which they start horses. You must do that with horsemen. 
Horsemen have a hard time of it, and it is sometimes an accom- 
modation to a fair association to have horses start in more than 
one class, If you have a class starting in which a horse is eligible 
on Wednesday, and you have aeclass in which it is eligible on 
Friday, the ordinary horseman would be glad to go in two races 
in a week, especially if they are not hard races. In a fair like 
Lafayette where there is no trouble in getting entries it was right 
for Mr. Blackstock to pursue the course he did. It is pretty hard 
to draw the rules down very fine with horsemen. You must ask 
a great many favors of them, and they will ask favors of you. I 
have found it always best to help them, and they are usually will- 
ing to help me. I have found it a good rule to stand in with the 
horsemen, and IT let them have their way providing they are will- 
ing to pay for it. Of course the officers must use their discretion 
against fraudulent entries. But where they make the entries in 
good faith, I think it is all right. 


Mr. Blackstock: I agree with that statement, and my practice 
has been the same as his. I only referred to cases where a mean 
advantage was taken of the Secretary, and in order to force him to 
provide classes just for them. It is only occasionally that this 
happens. Once in awhile one will come across a mean horseman 
who will try to take a mean advantage of him, and it is well for 
the Secretary to protect himself, and in order to do that he must 
shape his conduct according to the men he has to deal with. 
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Mr. Downing: I have always kept the entries dark, and have 
not said anything about them until they were closed. No horse- 
man can find out how many entries were in, so they do not have 
any advantage in that respect. 


Mr. Fitch: It is possible to do this in a State Fair, but it is not 
possible in a county fair. The horsemen will compare notes and 
will know to a dot what entries are made. 


Mr. Mitchell: Does your rule, Mr.. Blackstock, letting them 
make as many entries as they please, prevail in the show classes 4 


Mr. Blackstock: We used to allow them to re-enter in other 
classes, and charge 10 per cent. or something of that kind; but 
we thought it was not best and do not allow them to enter in more 
than one class. 


Mr. Mitchell: It is better to allow a horse to be exhibited only 
in his class. With the average committeeman a man might get a 
fine heavy horse and take him through every class. That does not 
divide the money fairly among the classes. We charge no entry 
fees in anything but the speed class, and our stalls are all free 
excepting for exhibition horses. The cattle stalls are free and 
bedding is furnished; the hog and sheep pens are also free. We 
charge for the stalls for speed horses to prevent them from putting 
in horses for convenience that are not meant to be entered in the 
speed “class. 


Mr. Huron: We have not had much trouble with horsemen 
making two entries. We allow them to do it for the purpose of 
accommodating them. We give them the privilege to start in 
different classes, and it is often an accommodation to them. We 
may have a few horses entered in the twenty-five and a great many 
in the thirty-five, and we are often glad to have some of the thirty- 
five horses in the twenty-five. We have had that experience every 
year. I have not had any trouble with the horsemen. They are 
a nice set of fellows; they tell you what they want and pay you 
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for what they get, and I believe in accommodating them in every 
way possible. 


Mr. Blackstock: My experience is that. we have the most 
trouble with our own horses. They want to get the inside of every- 
thing, and they are down on the Secretary if he does not grant it. 


Mr. Insley: I think this meeting would have been more in- 
structive if a program was prepared and carried out. If a line of 
work could be mapped out for this meeting and the programs for 
it scattered out over the State, the managers would know what to 
expect when they came here. | move that the Chair appoint a 
committee to formulate a program for the next annual meeting. 


Mr. Mitchell: Let the committee that has been appointed make 
up the program and report something definite a year hence. 


The motion was seconded by Mr. Young. 


Mr. Nowlin: I thought we had a program. We had a program 
arranged at one time, and I supposed the parties had the papers 
prepared. Only yesterday I learned that a program had not been - 
prepared. A program committee was appointed last year. 


Mr. Mitchell: Wouldn’t the committee that has been appointed 
do to fix up the program? The resolutions certainly embody the 
points we want to get at. bs 


Mr. Fitch: I think this would not be satisfactory to the com- 
mittee, 


Mr. Blackstock: I am glad the matter has taken this shape. 
Mr. Insley covers the point I wish to make. I have here a pro- 
gram of the Ohio State Fair Managers’ Association, something 
similar to this Association. This leaflet contains a program of 
about a dozen subjects to be discussed. It is circulated befcre the 
meeting so that everyone may know beforehand just what is to be 
taken up. I hope the motion will prevail. 


. ANNUAL MEETING. PALO? 


Mr. Nowlin: Would the program not come in with the other 
programs for this week’s meetings ? 


Mr. Downing: Send it in and we will have it printed in our 
program. 


The motion was carried. 


The following were appointed a committee under the motion: 
Mr. Insley, Mr. Young and Mr. Downing. 


Mr. Quick: I was glad to hear the subject of the forming of a 
circuit mentioned. Who forms the circuit, and how is it formed ? 
I find in exhibiting that this is a very important matter. When 
we go into a circuit we frequently have to travel over the same 
road several times, and sometimes we have to take a back track to 
return home. It appears to me that in forming a circuit we should 
take a map and study carefully the lines of railroad and select 
the most convenient routes. For instance, take the road that runs 
from here to Madison. There is Franklin, Columbus, and other 
towns. In coming back to the State Fair we could follow this 
route and make the last fair Franklin, and then the.State Fair. I 
think this matter should be arranged so that exhibitors need not 
back track. A year or two ago we started at Middletown, from 
there to Hagerstown, from there to Greenfield, within twenty 
miles of Indianapolis, then back to Middletown. That occupies 
too much time. It is also too expensive; there is not enough 
money made attending the fairs in that way to pay any extra ex- 
penses. I hope a circuit will be formed that will be convenient 


for the exhibitors, 


Mr. Mitchell: In making this circuit the State Board of Agri- 
culture ought to have the exclusive right to the week they select 
for the State Fair. 


Mr. Nowlin: My understanding is that as soon as this meet- 
ing proper adjourns some of the circuits want to meet and arrange 
for the date and get information. 
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Mr. Morris: The question of privileges has not been discussed 
—TI mean the class of privileges that the county fairs should give 
an exclusive right to. Year before last at our fair there were two 
merry-go-rounds; they paid a fee of $50 each. Last year only one 
showed up. The general impression is that the one that did not 
show up probably got $25 for staying away. We could readily 
have gotten one hundred dollars if we had granted the exclusive 
privilege to one. 


Mr. Nowlin: In my experience there are very few privileges 
that could be sold exclusively without getting us into trouble. 
Some things, however, must be sold in that way. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS! 


Mr. Insley was placed in nomination for President, and was 
elected by unanimous vote. 


Mr. Robert Mitchell, of Princeton, was elected Vice-President. 
Mr. W. M. Blackstock, Lafayette, was elected Secretary. 


Mr. Nowlin announced that Dr. J. N. Hurty, Secretary of the 
State Board of Health, wished to address the Association. 


DR. HURTY’S ADDRESS. 


Gentlemen of the Association—The last Pure Food Law which was 
passed in 1899 makes the State Board of Health the authority for its en- 
forcement, and the Secretary of the State Board of Health is named in 
the law as the State Food Commissioner. I have been making a great 
many investigations and studies over the State in regard to food adul- 
teration, and feel modestly certain that I have some facts which will 
interest you very greatly. Certainly I can present some facts that affect 
your pockets most materially, though perhaps they do not affect the 
pockets of the farmers so much as they do the city people. Few people 
realize the extent of food adulteration. We find it on every hand. I sat 
down to a breakfast the other morning which I called a “paint breakfast,” 
because of the adulterating matter in the foods that were presented. 
First, we had stewed dried beef, and that dried beef had coloring matter 
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in it to make it appear nice and red. The coloring matter came out into 
the gravy and colored it, and a sample of the meat taken to the laboratory 
was treated, and we found the coloring in it was aniline matter. Then 
there was some apple butter upon the table that came from a large estab- 
lishment in Pittsburgh. That apple butter had aniline coloring in it; that 
was also proven in the laboratory. Then there was butter which, as you 
know, is colored. I have no objection to that, however. Then the cream 
was colored. The catsup was preserved with salicylic acid and colored 
with aniline matter. There were five articles of food on the table at the 
same time that contained coloring matter. 

Now the question arises whether we want to eat this coloring matter. 
I am inclined to a return to the good old-fashioned days when we ate 
pure, wholesome foods that did not have anything of that character in 
them. 

I have a letter dated December 30, 1901, which comes from a Columbia 
cheese factory, Cambridge City, Indiana. I quote the following from it: 

“We received sample of ‘Kremo’ from Chicago, an adulterant for 
cream. We mail you the original sample under separate cover. You 
can advise us as to the nature of the same.” 

The sample came, and upon examination I found it to be nothing but 
powdered gelatine. That, you know, is refined glue. This the firm offers 
to sell at $1.25 a pound. It can be purchased anywhere for 40 cents a 
pound. That is the adulterant for cream. Here are some of the things 
the circular says about “Kremo:” 

“Pure Food Brand dried cream. Gives a body to thin cream or milk. 
Will permit of the reduction of cream with milk in such a way that it 
can not be detected by chemists. 

“Kremo is the result of years of experimenting. It is now used 
throughout Europe, and is rapidly being adopted in America.” 

Remember, gentlemen, that this is nothing but powdered gelatine—re- 
fined glue! 

Further on the circular says: 

“Place one ounce of Kremo in a clean, dry pint measure, add gradu- 
ally two ounces of cold water and stir into a thick, smooth paste that is 
uniform and free from dry lumps; then add enough hot water to fill the 
pint measure. Add to one and one-half gallons of cream one-half gallon 
of milk and the dissolved Kremo, and you have two gallons of cream.”’ 

In the same way water and the Kremo was to be added to milk. 

That is enough to show you the intent of these people to swindle and 
defraud. You know if you dissolve gelatine in water it will form just 
like jelly, and so we make this jelly for our tables, and it is a wholesome 
food. These people say to dissolve an ounce of the stuff and add it to 
one and one-half gallons of cream, and then add one-half gallon of milk, 
and it will have the appearance of rich cream. The purpose of this, they 
say, is to “stretch cream.’ And they also tell how to stretch milk with it. 
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The people all over this State are buying this “stretched’’ cream and 
milk. 

I have over two hundred samples of this kind of adulterant. This is 
going on all over the State. I can find that “‘stretched”’ cream and milk 
in our hotels and restaurants here. I can find it in South Bend and Terre 
Haute, and the people are being swindled out of thousands of dollars 
annually by this fraud. 

I hold in my hand a sample sent from New Castle by Dr. Brubaker. 
It is a substance for adulterating lard. After you have mixed this stuff 
with the lard you can add water to it. You can add 25 per eent. of water 
to the lard after this has been added, and the lard looks pretty solid. 
You might suspect it, but as a rule the general purchaser, the working- 
man’s wife and the mechanic’s wife, will buy this lard because it is one 
or two cents a pound cheaper, and she is swindled. It is a mixture of 
starch and gelatine and a little burnt alum. This sells for a very high 
price; the men who make the stuff intend to make money out of it. 

If you go to the grocery to buy syrup or sorghum, the chances are that 
it will be adulterated with glucose. Glucose is not an unwholesome sub- 
stance, but if you are going to buy it you want to buy it for what it is, 
and not for sorghum or maple. Sixty-five times out of one hundred when 
you buy maple syrup you are buying glucose. If you buy the golden drips 
you get them mixed with a great deal of glucose. There is nothing in- 
jurious about glucose, but you do not want to pay a good, big price for it; 
if you want it you can go and buy it for what it is and not be swindled. 
We have in this State one of the very best food laws of any State in the 
Union. I have here the British Food Journal, and it is an authority on 
the subject. It says this about the Indiana Food Law: 

“The food standards of the Indiana State Board of Health, which ap- 
pear on another page, show that it is quite possible to lay down official 
definitions of various articles of food, and the study of these regulations 
may be of assistance to those authorities in England who are striving to 
arrive at some form of order out of chaos, which at present exist in this 
country in matters relating to food standards.” 

This Pure Food Law of Indiana is probably one of the best that has 
ever been written. The food law of 1899 passed in Indiana is one of the 
best pure food laws we have anywhere. I have the honor to be the State 
Food Commissioner. You ask me why this pure food law is not in force? 
Do you not know that however good a locomotive may be it will not run 
without coal? You may build the most perfect locomotive in the world 
and put on the best men, and it will not budge if you do not put on coal. 
Now, we have no coal to run this locomotive. The Legislature that passed 
this law furnished no means to enforce it, neither did the Legislature of 
1901. That is why the State Board of Health does nothing and why your 
Pure Food Commissioner does nothing. I thought it might help us to pre- 
sent the matter to you here. We are all being swindled right and left be- 
cause we are not working for the enforcement of this law. 
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About twelve years ago the people of Ohio had a pure food law passed, 
and they were wiser than we, for a laboratory was established and an 
appropriation furnished for its use. You can not test this matter without 
a laboratory. In Ohio they established this laboratory and had food in- 
spectors. They sent them out over the State gathering in foods of all 
kinds, cheese, butter, canned foods, dried beef, and those articles went 
into the laboratory all numbered and labeled. The chemists did not know 
where they came from, but they made their analysis, and 30 per cent. of 
all the foods were found either adulterated or short of standard. Two 
years subsequent to that Michigan passed a law like that. Michigan also 
established a laboratory and gave them an appropriation of $18,000 for 
the enforcement of the law. They went to work to find out what foods 
were being adulterated, and they stopped it. Michigan found, too, that a 
little over 30 per cent. of the food was adulterated. Now I ask you if 30 
per cent. of all the prepared foods of Ohio, and 30 per cent. in Michigan, 
were adulterated before they passed their laws, what state of affairs 
exists in Indiana? Surely as much. 


Question. Have you examined any of the ground spices 4 


Dr. Hurty: Yes, and nearly all of them are adulterated. I 
have even discovered that grain coffee is being adulterated. The 
preparation is called pressed coffee grains. 


I will give you an instance to illustrate how these pure food laws work 
when there is money to enforce them. In November I was in New York. 
and on my return trip I went to the dining-car on the train one morning 
to get my breakfast. Sitting opposite me was a pleasant-looking gentle- 
man, with whom I entered into a conversation. My cream was brought 
to me, and it looked rich and nice, but I discovered something strange in 
the taste. When I poured some into my coffee a lump of something 
flopped into it. I fished it out with a fork, dipped it into my glass of 
water, and then tasted it and found out it was gelatine. The gentleman 
was interested and asked my name. I then learned that he was Dr. John 
Hamilton, Secretary of Agriculture of Pennsylvania, and also Food Com- 
missioner for that State. So you see there were two State Food Commis- 
sioners there. We took all our data together. Then we called the con- 
ductor of the car and asked him about the cream. He said the railroad 
company bought seven gallons of cream every day from a man at Coy- 
ington, Ky., and gave us the man’s name. He told us that he had for 
some time suspected that there was something wrong about the cream. 
I wrote to Dr. J. N. McCormick, of Kentucky, about the matter. They 
have a Food Commissioner in Kentucky. He was informed of this case 
and went to Covington and examined the cream and found it loaded with 
gelatine. The man was fined $80 and costs, in all something like $112. 
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Now, that is perfectly possible in Indiana, gentlemen. If I were to 
receive a letter that an Indiana rascal was furnishing stretched cream, 
what would I do? Nothing. We have no laboratory, and I could not do 
anything. We must have a laboratory or we can not do anything about it. 
We could have the laboratory fitted up here in the State House. There 
are plenty of fine rooms here in the basement. To the laboratory 
the citizens could send at any time for analysis anything that they 
suspected, and we could bring prosecutions and punish the offend- 
ers. This would soon spread terror among the offenders. It will 
cost about $5,000 to establish a laboratory, and it will cost about $15,000 
to conduct it, which is less than the loss sustained in one day in the State. 
Michigan gives $18,000 yearly for this work, and Wisconsin gives $15,000 
for the enforcement of this law. 


Q. Do you know whether they are stretching the commercial 
flour in this State ? 


Dr. Hurty: I have not examined it. 


Mr. Mitchell: In our mills they have a machine for mixing 
corn flour in the wheat flour, and they do not do it on the sly 
either. 


Dr. Hurty: They know we can not do anything. 
Member: I understand they are making bran out of corncobs. 


Dr. Hurty: Are any of you acquainted with the jellies sold in 
groceries? It is nothing in the world but glucose that has been 
colored red, and if it is sold for raspberry jelly there are some 
lay seeds mixed up in it to simulate the berry seeds. Now, I 
submit that is wrong and wicked. A little different flavoring 
will make it quince jelly. 


Now I shall tell you how the Pure Food Law was gotten up. A Sen- 
ator came to me and said he was interested in food legislation. He said 
he had been trying to write a law, but found a great deal of difficulty 
in doing it. I told him I had-been studying the subject for twelve years. 
We had some drafts made and sent one to Purdue, one to Dr. Walcott, of 
Massachusetts, and passed finally what the British Health Journal said 
was probably one of the best to be found anywhere. The benefit of this 
law is that it gets the State Board of Health to pass laws establishing 
standards and specifying adulterations, Now, you know standards are 
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changing all the while and new adulterants coming in all the while. If 
the Board has power to say that gelatine put into cream is an adulteration 
the law will recognize it. The law has been tested; it has come to the 
Appellate Court and the Supreme Court, and has been sustained through- 
out in every particular. The rules of the State Board and everything has 
been sustained. We are all right as far as law is concerned, and officers 
all over the State are concerned, but we need a laboratory and money to 
sustain it before anything can be done. We can not run our locomotive 
without coal. 


The meeting was then adjourned. 


8—Agriculture. 
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THIRD SESSION. 


The meeting of the State Board of Agriculture was called to 
order at 10 a. m., by President McDonald, who announced that 
elections were to be held for members for the First, Second, Third, 
Fourth, Seventh, Fourteenth, Fifteenth and Sixteenth Districts. 


The report of Committee on Credentials was read. 


The following tellers were appointed: W. W. Morgan and 
H. L. Nowlin. ‘ 


On motion, Mr. Robert Mitchell was authorized to cast the vote 
for the State Fair at Evansville. 


The report was then adopted. 


President McDonald: Gentlemen of the State Board, we have 
come to the point in our proceedings where it is incumbent upon 
us to elect eight members of this Board in the First, Second, Third, 
Fourth, Seventh, Fourteenth, Fifteenth and Sixteenth Districts. 
T hope that this election will be characterized by fairness. | hope 
tliat we shall have here a courteous and friendly contest, and, as 
far as it is in my power, | will do everything that I possibly can 
to make this an orderly and gentlemanly contest. I shall hear any 
suggestion as to the rules of your voting, whether the rules pur- 
sued by former meetings of this body shall be followed, or whether 
you have any new rules to suggest as to the manner of voting. 


The following members were placed in nomination for the sev- 
eral districts: 


First District: John C. Haines. 
Second District: Hon. Mason J. Niblack. 


Third District: E. S. Tuell, Corydon, and C. W. Brubeck, 


Georgetown. 
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Fourth District: John Tilson, Johnson County, and E. A. 
Robison, Franklin. 


Seventh District: David Wallace, Indianapolis. 


Fourteenth District: Cott Barnett, Cass County, and Joseph 
Cunningham, Miami County. 


Fifteenth District: R. M. Small, Laporte; C. B. Benjamin, 
Lake County, and Aaron Jones, South Bend. 


Sixteenth District: James E. McDonald. 


In placing Mr. Wallace in nomination Mr. Robison, the retir- 
ing member from the Seventh District, said: I would like to say 
a word in severing my connection with the Board. It is not from 
any lack of interest or deep-seated love for the work that I do 
not allow my name to be presented as a candidate for the nomina- 
tion of member of the State Board. I have been associated with 
the Board for upwards of seven years, and I have a deep and 
abiding faith in the members with whom I have been associated. 
I know that they are working for the best interests of the State, 
and while their work, to a great extent, is unappreciated by a 
great many people, nevertheless the work has been done faithfully 
and well. It has occurred to me that in the minds of the public 
generally I might not be accepted as a horny-handed son of toil. 
I was born and reared on a farm. Lately cone of our newspapers 
suggested that Mr. Wallace and I should set about to see who 
should be the nominee of the Board in a milking contest of about 
twelve cows each. I would not be afraid to enter that contest, for 
I milked twelve cows twice a day for ten years. 

I feel that every man who has been connected with the State 
Board learns to have the interests of the Board at heart. 1 think 
members representing the diversified interests should be repre- 
sented on the Board. Mr. Wallace, as you all know, is in the stock 
business and can bring te the Board the knowledge that he has of 
the stock interests through all its varying parts, and I heartily 
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second the nomination of Mr. Wallace, believing, as I do, that he 
will be one of the most efficient members of the Board that this 
District has ever had if he is selected. 


The result of balloting for members was as follows: 


In the First and Second Districts, there being only one can- 
didate nominated for each, the Secretary was instructed to cast the 
ballot for the entire association. 


In the Second District, Mr. Brubeck received 29 votes and Mr. 
Tuell received 38, a total of 67 votes being cast. Mr. Tuell was 
declared elected. 


In the Fourth District, EK. A. Robison received 21 votes and 
John Tilson received 46, a total of 67 votes being cast. Mr. Til- 
son was declared elected. 


In the Seventh District, Mr. Wallace being the only nominee, 
the Secretary was instructed to cast the vote of the entire associa- 
tion for Mr. Wallace. 


In the Fifteenth District, Aaron Jones received 16 votes and C. 
B. Benjamin received 43, and R. M. Small received 7, a total of 
66 votes being cast. Mr. Benjamin was declared elected. 


In the Fourteenth District, Cott Barnett received 13 votes, and 
Jose$h Cunningham 52, the total number of votes cast being 65. 
Mr. Cunningham was declared elected. 


In the Sixteenth District, James W. McDonald was placed in 
nomination, and as there was no other nominee the Secretary was | 
instructed to cast the vote of the entire convention for Mr. Me- 


Donald. 


Mr. MeDonald: I want to thank you for this honor. I am not 
a farmer, but the farming interests and all other interests of the 
State of Indiana have my sympathy. The reason I am not a 
farmer is because my father did not have farms enough to go 
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around, and my father-in-law had none. My father is a carmer, 
and my sympathies are with the agricultural interests of this State. 
I shall give my active, conscientious, individual attention to every- 
thing connected with this Board. 


Mr. Wallace, Indianapolis: I consider it a great honor to be 
elected a member of the State Board of Agriculture. It is an 
honorable position and an important one. I represent the live 
stock interests of my district. I am very frank to say that if Mr. 
Robison and I had that contest he spoke of, I would have been 
defeated. 


I don’t believe the breeders of this State realize how rapidly 
they are coming to the front as breeders of beef cattle. Yesterday, 
in Chicago, a Hereford bull was sold for $12,000. He was bred 
here in Indiana. We have more high-priced cattle, and better, 
more Shorthorn cattle and better. The Aberdeen-Angus men have 
organized an association and are to have a meeting today. I want 
you to give them encouragement. 


In conclusion I will assure you that as a member of this Board 
I shall do all I can to help you during the coming year. 


On motion, the report was accepted. 


REPORT OF SUPERINTENDENT OF PRIVILEGES. 


To the President and Members of the Delegate State Board of Agriculture 
of Indiana: 


Gentlemen—As Superintendent of Privileges for the year 1901, I have 
to report a most successful year. I believe all shows and concessions of 
all kinds were conducted in a very satisfactory manner. 

I collected and hold receipts of the Secretary for......$4,322 90 
EXTECH SECORPASSISHAMESts c.5 occ sheds cieraie cle, e o/s ele) heneie/otoereie een 71 15 

This is the largest amount ever collected for privileges at any Indiana 
State Fair. | 

If the grounds were re-platted it would save the Superintendent much 
annoyance in giving people their proper locations, and I should recommend 
that no concessions be sold immediately adjoining any of the buildings. 
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This would require that other space be used for some of the machinery 
and buggy exhibits, but would help the appearance of the buildings and 
lessen the danger from various sources. 
Respectfully submitted, 
H. L. NOWLIN, 
Superintendent of Privileges. 


REPORT OF SUPERINTENDENT OF ART HALL. 


Mr. President and Members of the Delegate Board: 


As Superintendent of the Art Hall, I began soon after my appoint- 
ment to see what changes could be made to advantage. 

In the Art Hall we changed the booths on the north side, making 
them larger, and by some papering, more attractive, at the same time 
giving more space for sale by the Superintendent of Privileges. 

In revising the premium list we changed several prize numbers by 
cutting out and adding a few. Among some that were added was in the 
China Department, both .in amateur and professionals. 

“Painting on China Under Instruction” which saved quite a, little 
worry reported in this department by Superintendents. 

While perhaps there were not as many exhibitors as at some fairs 
past, the quality was above the average. 

I believe members of the future fairs should look forward to a build- 
ing of more modern arrangements to display the exhibitors’ goods. As 
much as possible goods should be placed in cases for the different ex- 
hibits, better protecting them from being lost and the suffocating dust 
that naturally arises from large crowds. 

In the Painting and Drawing the work was very creditable, but the 
light is so bad there could not be justice done to all exhibitors. 


Expense of Department. 


Miami Vee Nea ken’ Ind Seu crn seersct tiie) aie ioe $15 00 
Mrsaiha DD Abraham, JMG Gene eo ec euedci itis: snenaor iets 14 40 
Nrs CMe @ulbertson ssid eee eam eicmit seule iene arse 15 80 
AGesh! Jeteniel 195 Shane Mobs, Wikinews oo ab aoe Oh od os ou0s 44 00 
Mis piiraniea Wiel Gh. helper toms. sc: opstachen sekevet Peneuoles ekenel 34 00 
MisseNeliie Darnell, ! o2:..280). Meo cinionteetet s cuetempekemencnensins 20 50 
Mrs hanmierschidlers /Oxpresse emcee ae eee 18 00 
Mrs. MER Ox: Galssistant..,< 4 velas Se siuead ols eee emsnere cele 20 00 
IMUSS¥Ne@VawRGed) .. 26 gral ink oes ee een eee cla aces 20 35 
VETS Ge PIN a ME COO Y oitcs ee: Sucre war sige ue ce aN) oy Spe atone eae 28 00 
METS o Visp OR EVO DIS OM pa spc checd eke Gus eb ecco al ol Senco reer ohe 18 60 
Mis’ Ramnie limi syiacttostvarsasca tng copter ceciecathelets Men eeeter orTe 24 00 
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INET SPH ec OL ATID sarees yoke crero erect chet oho: sual seals ttishe avis nilele lave sevets $24 00 
ELEr Dera S LIMO Ti aorta tet Notes alec a ¢ Clisioherareboicy oy epetenets, were 1 25 
Phalipsrhodesh nicht policemen 7. cldsmieiyeicterrs caer 15 00 
JASHUING!,, TBS RON A leks a ey ea cl teas eS RIE HOD Re ERarcic ks Ch ORONO CRCEONG oP 50 
LEAs hha) eevee PN i qoneroe os ceo dpe aed do odugcodroaco 50 
Ghass.Denerlys 2228 3.4 221s bet & oe Richie ks fol leer 3 00 
RECCECIDESROMeINONEY, (0a LG Olli Garay aryereite sicko e cherie cuelagel ere 4 50 

MOT ALEK STISE 2.4 Grscsse, s sesceiye: wee cus ye yess sis hgh cusire eveielemevete $341 80 

J. C. BRIDGES, 
Superintendent. 


SUPERINTENDENT’S REPORT. 


To the President and Members of the Indiana State Board of Agriculture: 
At the Indiana State Fair of 1901, in the Horse Department, classes 
one, two, three and four were well represented. The total entries were 
———. The French Draft and Percherons made a good show. The several 
show rings of Shire stallions were fine and attracted great attention, while 
the French and German Coach stallions made a splendid exhibition. It 
was altogether the best field of heavy harness horses seen at our State 
Fair for a great many years. 
The receipts of this department from stall rents were $130. The ex- 
penses of same are for Assistant Superintendent. 
Geos Ni CWMAamiGls as 4 ss. ekes saveerse Byes Bier ate a eieusgarn srteenst shoe ny hale ee 
ThoOSs- MiB ell sHxp er tid Ue. x5 .c.yletehs oh eau el aye ein elles «te $50 O00 
Respectfully submitted, 
W. M. BLACKSTOCK, 
Superintendent. 


The following is a complete list of all awards made at the In- 
diana State Fair of 1901: 
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SPEED PROGRAM. 


M. S. Cuaypoou, Superintendent. 
M. A. McDonaLp, Starting Judge. 


G. W. HALt, 
G. V. KELL, | suds 
J. J. INSLEY, 


W. W. Morean, 


C. R. WorRALL, 
} Timers. 
C. H. ANTHONY, 


F. A. WisHART, Clerk of Course. 


AWARDS. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 17. 
2:30 Trot—$500 divided—$225, $100, $50 and $25. 


Gretones® iatlrsers care ate: chee ie ME led Sua Meas k Op ic 1 
OreSCe Mittens ec has oe ee nee so epee Scene eee! 
DICK SB OLT yaa, Sek creo Sakis oe ey ola ke teiegsdceens keaton 2 


DAISY DITeety tks Mle ey ko ees ai herel ot eae 
AMIN 7S" CUENEU IS: (Oe Aimee meee © ocho enh mice etter Ae 
KN SIMOWIIEs ‘Sov Sate cela hee a4 Sore reas an 
Charley’ Cecil, Ds Gateae coe ee ee ste ee eA LO 
STORMY IW Ds Sian octane toe eee tee Cae ens ae eae 
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TIME. 
% Mile. % Mile. 3% Mile. 
AEGIS tees ato rateanes eevee s,s tote pease a 13354. 1:0834 1:34 
Second edt wince nsee ccs aees SOOUL 1:081%4 1:41 
MIMI INGA Stare ety cr ole arene Ts oo 1:06 1:4014 
LOU EI Cais weanaraserelers cia enel-s)auale 3314 1:08 1:41 
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Mile. 
2:1614 
2:1444 
271384 
2:1434, 


Stake Race No. 1, 2:25 Pace—$2,000 divided—$900, $400, $200, $100. 


Te I (Orn CO a» en ee tea RSLs ca ais Cr Race each EMEC ATI CLOTS ORL 1 

OS CO Deseret ora oeeth toe ror ae eae ee Tre are BAL ee 2 

JECUSIS DEOL Socace, oie BT ARCR meme och dich Pcl Amica ose race ora tee Sere 3 

TEER TS es let 6, 2net ME CREE a HS Ee ne ieee’: COR CUA Saint acer 7 ant ae RM 5 

LIENS) EURO KE) EI roe Sol TRE RRR RENEE es Etat Oct acy Re ce ene 6 

VAT COREA hie 2273 Nee ates SYA oe lara x Ate Sto G6 Outucions a 
TIME. 


% Mile. % Mile. %4 Mile. 


TENTHERNE: LOVETT BIOS ate car ey ae 33 1:07% 1:401% 
NECONCGHEAE cn shyt: oc tenses 731% 1:04% 1:384%4 
SEMA yest race nos ees 133 1:06 1:38% 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 18. 
2:25 Pace—$500 divided—$225, $100, $50, $25. 


TEU ZO TINO fyi S35 sect aeee hy = Gye, Wikre TN ee Sian 6s alain 1 

IDOL ap Te oM hs | eete epee Manes ay. Pe neat cera te Pula NU Ms 028 er Pe 

Inmbternational: Queene ts 02. ss eal one ode noes cele ole 4 

PERTH OMU Ut koa TNs eres Svctnetectae ats MEM ens ee, es 5 
TIME. 


yY% Mile. 1% Mile. %4 Mile. 


IES HEA bas, a7 tal eee eee ince 1:061%4 1:39% 
Second Weats. 32> orulewss co. 382% 1:07 1:40% 
hirdieheat: st. hs eon SBA 1:08 1:4214 


2:10 Trot—$700—$315, $140, $70, $35. 


eie Ww bd 


ic Ee ee arate a a ee 4 


awoir NH 


oT 


Rw Dd 


aww kb ee 


Mile. 
2:1434 
2:14 
2:14 


oF DR 


Mile. 
2:1344 
2:14 
2:17%, 


Or De 
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TIME. 
yY, Mile. Y% Mile. 34 Mile. 
First heat ; Bye 1:0514 1:38 
SECOMNGeM CATS eal sriee le oriet cane tne 1:06 1:39 
WISI ANCA Les is cihereseclene e caeaareete COU: 1:05% 1:38 
Kounth teatiscs sooo at aa coe 1:06 1:3934 
NIE GNC a Giestersc tales atee ch gue 133254 1:00 1:38%4 
2:17 Pace—$600 divided—$270, $120, $60, $30. 
Carelio Ms. Wms seine ete esa alouee Chote 4 il 2, 2 
LOOMENKL SholaniMd:<, Jove Soo6 oaoe po conn oo do oll) 6 +f 1 
FEO VLED) Aye Dicks ne eave means wrens va ae 2 8 8 
Mar Park’. OBL ye vere rccie sateen Shoe A oT 8 1 4 
SH Wer i sg Sis ccevcvacarere th ios o s, eteeorsc eres oe eee 5 6 5 
Baron) wValtzerk ips (244s sees ee ea 5 tf 10 6 
Nellie Storm); ala. sae cele ee eeicenenl 9 5 3 
TIME. 
Y% Mile. % Mile. 34 Mile. 
First heat 3114 1:03%4 1:38%, 
Second heater wae ace 131% 1:0514 1:381 
AMatteel VeVR Teme NS oo ue en able A 1:0534 1:38%, 
LENG WHE A VaR dy o5 ceo oe a4 1:04 1:38 
EGR MCAG, 40. oo eros ere eee Oe 1:0514 1:39 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 19. 
2:14 Pace—$700 divided—$315, $140, $70, $35. 
WoleDick, DhHoOmMpP SOs MGA sere creme ler cutare neice ickemerenete tar ets 1 1 
Abfeveaoihoey ticle opal ane Renu haan & Craeteuntter ate MeRS ia menenn eiAic Ge eNer4 2 
ELAR OS TOT seo oh Sie oh ee OO ae eae ne TEN IC ETC 10 8 
Rube JOHNSON, Dresi kik oe as alee iab. a icisie ot sleets iota 3 Cf 
TSG EY AE OWICTS ss seiseay oy wk acre acai a oe osierto Ne ponte uereemenenemeye me 8 5 
ERTS ey RPS Tlasiered salons tsar eee esa phe Ga Pe Lape cine oC 5 9 
DAIS VASMOLA OM SS 0M Swat gveeraaay scares anaes ese Reena eRe 4 6 
DTMTATNS SW eS elon weenie thue apace eieieleveliene irs Gaeta ithe Rieeneaeea Teen: ila 4 
SAAD BO Meee ate stock tant tains eT EN em AS, isc aeye 2 9 5 
Catcherimee Mis «CHA Ws s/s ais. dareesiche ee cuaveraiews eo ag ane area cnn dene avdl 10 
TIME. 
4 Mile. % Mile. %4 Mile. 
Virst heat 332 1:0414 1:37 
Second sheataenqemerie ae te 333 1:05144 1:37%4 
Mhird: heat: stew eee TkoS 1:0514 1:374% 


Mile. 
231034 
2:11% 
2:10% 
212 
2:13 


Rwa#kadine 


Mile. 
2:138% 
2::1034 
2:12 
231034 
2:11 


CAAAHIHLN WH 


ay 
So 


Mile. 
2:10%4 
2:1054, 
2:114% 
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2:25 Trot—$600 divided—$270, $120, $60, $30. 


NUL FORA Pee a ae Re ss Chad ce neo Dcstoievelewens 1 


TIGSETe "OR eGiny Sines Sis 6 op oe Cincy o.oo obi a ypidaiolomoclie oa aici 2 
TETSVOLS VERE MLE ROA ERB pielow el Oa Cecio Sarde HO AOI omNon cigs olurorc 3 
TEAWTey, TRE Tate edie elas Be Uekc nears cin Conor Oi Secon mms ciara 5 
EVA AW oti Leanna one ae ce oan nad as oo clo Dacre gmp Dike 6 
TE piled cre" Stee coe pee le ee on nic oar Oe eI au RieamEor ioe 4 


Wietiee i aaicn tatty. Wiley t dct caso amt mame Pees eae SO 


TIME. 
yY Mile. 4% Mile. %4 Mile. 
First heat sae he att) 1:09 1:44 
Second thedt: < h.t5 tei 2tees 133514 1:02 1:41% 
PI TGeNeaie.. 2.62 od BER Sie eet es 34 AKG 1:39 


Free-For-All-Pace—$1,000—divided—$450, $100, $50. 


Earrya@s. Des... Bae aR Never Withee eed LS ere re 5 if; 

PLT LLURM VUE BL Ap TID raat Was al ALA e fo ene teis et Test afc te hd) «tere is 1 2 

Viva OLCC Une sisarehste ns eaeia ae ele othe) hedge enserens 2 5 

OT OSH CTIA an env. Ateus.te) shove B= Syste eracclvtsiens w plsheie sles 3 4 
TIME. 


HUIS TMC At ryas te | ye, ccs ote. sereuble ts 3014 1:0214 1:331%4 
NECOMGSINEGH te Sith. io cobble Spore 31, 1:02% 1:34%4 
eine NCA testa. Be es-cr eases eee se 31%, 1:03%4 1:36 

Hourthmhest. so. 22... ke ecice col! 1:04 1:3614 


% Mile. 1% Mile. % Mile. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 20. 


2:15 Trot—$700 dipvided—$315, $140, $70, $35. 


Reid a oyo er CE tel APY OR at hm a noice es Brcagh cetera ae eee CRETE! 5 


AN" ley a Dd 2) 02) AP ae ates cn ae ey ae PRR irc Ce a me 
PNT GERERUSS GUID ge 111s fore cig getter eo dope veut eye 
IBV Op OF Ses Sa 08 te eens ol geen CoS Che RERUNS PC CRREN LE 
Sylantro DUETS TEs) Oe gs 60a ee yen nc Oe ene eee ei 
EOSperiby. DIL y CheiSia moras ce sie Listes. cinaee sae 
SMO Wir COU CIE EO 5 fiers gee late a band el susie, sore 
com MAIISCOVILCbr eon: Ei Pee eres © scendeaio’ watt 


T1FRRDDWN eH 


NS 


1 - OW 


WwW one 


A NIor OW ND 
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AMD WawW FW eH 


Mile. 
2:19%, 
2:1514 
2:15, 


mown 


Mile. 
2:06 
2:063%4 
2:0734 
2:07% 


OHAAMINwWRH 
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TIME. 
4 Mile. 1% Mile. % Mile. Mile. 
Hirst Medi. tascne sictoare iene 1:07 1:39 2:12, 
Second heat wa.tccs euaeeoms scone 1:06% 1:4014 2:18%4 
Mind Neat +ire sc Fe wo eke erator 34 1:07% 1:40 2:12%, 
MOUEthe NEA secu ercher rac raerere 73214 1:06 1:38%4 2:13 


2:21 Pace—$600 divided—$270, $120, $60, $35. 


@hallie= Downing) “Che ne eeicse esta sie oe eee eee 1 1 il 
PANNING Mo aM Ye set a eye. leusitetts (os Sale shes te) a dun tye /or say sate ePerease ore 4 2, 2 
Sion ale Bells pseoeiiceruck {Le so lanttte a ook eee ee oie 2 4 5 
TRO SUTOMF ess) NSF se os ts scene’ Sos Me cpeld ote elects Sts oboe reactions craton 6 3 3 
MENICTE PB El Sep slo 758 esta A Ae Ay sec oe cate. C 6 6 
(CUI SOY IES Galth 90 at as ween oer tat aay bea st Oa ek eon Gen pe 9 8 4 
AS TTY Sat, AUD SED ee aes aah 2 cairo RN a Wer ak Aha aaa ys Rs ee 5 5 7 
IER ELV aV al OV DE iS oN paviorteucos chen ex shes Sree erie eee hes NS a te eure pend Seen 3 ff 8 
impenrnationaly Stockh oOods Dinca eee entre ieee 8 9 9 
TIME. 

YY Mile. Y% Mile. 34 Mile. Mile. 
IB IES ta @ ait: ose cen thence esc taevel ahs 232% 1:04 1:37 211% 
Secon diheaitin. ware me suvemios 33 1:06% 1:39%4 2:12% 
MIAH AT estas wale seseereleecele 3314 1:0714 1:40 2:12% 

2:09 Pace—$700 divided—$315, $140, $70, $35. 
TATTOO TMs PF ee Pod on nee Wee aletniels eee gene 1 2 af 2 3 
ChHEStHUE (SS: Heese eee pew oe whe ee eo 33 2A 1 ft 
Bred whe Ko Geass Sts c:c eo pete eae i 3 5 2 
{Ors ERA AVA senl OSS tobAeie re ae egernch orale craig Geta Eienatss 8 o 3 5 
Ul Dosis eiyopes Vey oa Misi era ceaite cic one dio olo.a a ole 10 ; 10 8 9 + 
Malton SD: Seis <8 Joie tani nena re 6 9 7 6 
CUR CS) sd BURN St eae ha RRR eke cyt cin he cesta il ial 11 11 12 ts 
Split, Silk, schisms 2A Pee et. eae detoens 7 i 12 10 8 
TIME. 

Y Mile. Y% Mile. % Mile. Mile. 
Minstehealtati fs cacosio enon Rone 1:05 1:36% 2:0814. 
Secondmneat merino deans soled 1:03% 1:36 2:08, 
hind sweaty aree aoc cs ey cool yo 1:04% 1:3644 2:09 
MOUnti nets as cee. a weet 131934, 1:04% 1:36144 2:0914 


BIRCH OATS ye eee 3334 1:061%4 1:401%4 2:12 


o> 


we 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 
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CLASS I—French Draft and Percheron Horses. 
(G. W. Bell, Judge.) 


Stallion 4 years old and over— 


(1) Lafayette Importing Co., Lafayette, Ind............. $25 00 

(2))PioneerStud Farm, Bushnell oss oe eee owe © LOO 

(a) eeionecereStuds Harms Ey ushmely area ar ate) 2 ole ee «ile s-) t= 10 00 
Stallion 3 years old and under 4— 

(G0) di, Cheon ce Stores Iehinwemyss WbsGle ais pone ooetoelmb dost 15 00 

(2) Pioneer Stud) Warm) Bushnell; [ll-.-.-7...-...1.....- 10 00 

(se Wank Axe & Sons, Westchester) Wuidin creep. ccclevea\e elses 6 00 
Stallion 2 years old and under 3— 

(1) Lew W. Cochran, Crawfordsville, Ind............... 12 00 

(2) Boyle, Otto & Petterson, Magnola, Ill................ 8 00 

(8) Boyle, Otto & Petterson, Magnola, Ill................ 5 00 
Stallion 1 year old and under 2— 

(14) Lew W. Cochran, Crawfordspville, Ind............. 10 00 

(2) Boyle, Otto & Petterson, Magnola, Ill................ 6 00 

(3) Boyle, Otto & Petterson, Magnola, Ill................ 4 00 


Stallion showing four best colts under 4 years old— 
Mares and fillies 4 years old and over— 
Mares and fillies 3 years old and under 4— 


(1) Lew W. Cochran, Crawfordsville, Ind................ 15 00 
Mares and fillies 2 years old and under 3— 
Mares and fillies 1 year old and under 2— 
CLASS II—Clydesdale and English Shire. 
(G. W. Bell, Judge.) 
Stallion 4 years old and over— 
fab) Tenorayecie Sieh Wbecay eS, WN ogee onan db bubnooe $25 00 
(2) Pioneer Stud Farm, Bushnell, Ill.................... 15 00 
(@)) Leases Sinbiel 1ebeacy JejoSlovrll ule sae Sebo he corde 10 00 
Stallion 3 years old and under 4— oa 
(MEGeo Sk Brown, Aurora Wiese x pees chessis\a elec obeys) ee acy sake 15 00 
(2) Thomson & Bland, Crawfordsville, Ind............... 10 00 
(3) Geox Hoe srows. Amr Oras Uy isi c.5 crete fc siysio cle” cist sievens 6 00 
Stallion 2 years old and under 3— 
(i)PeIoneersStudl Harms ws usr ele --eteleieie sicher chelsle 12 00 
(2)eaGeos Ey Brown Aurore Wl conser oto cue sie cals labret «one 8 00 
(SMG COM sSanester . MOnNtIGellOs Umi wes cret-teucte +) shee slat sie 5 00 
Stallion 1 year old and under 2— 
(1) Lew W. Cochran, Crawfordsville, Ind................ 10 00 
(2) Boyle, Otto & Petterson, Magnola, Ill................ 6 00 


(38) Boyle, Otto & Petterson, Magnola, Ill................ 4 00 
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14. Stallion showing 4 best colts under four years old— 


(1) Lew W. Cochran, Crawfordsville, Ind................ 25 00 

(@)"Geor Warner Sr) Mahomet aU eases tt 15 00 
15. Mares and fillies 4 years old and over— 

(@)) dsaiae Webbs Rurshivallles im ee etre cheep st ried nee 25 00 

(2) Geok, Warner) IS Vialvomi et i lle parc pare ier avers lonche reyes 15 00 

(3) ebewise Bros: Camps Point gules raeee reel r eens 10 00 
16. Mares and fillies 8 years old and under 4+— 

Gl) wew )W.) Cochran, )Crawaords valle; lade pi etsy cients 15 00 

(2) W. H. Lagrange & Sons, Franklin, Ind.............. 10 00 

(a) nGeor Warners Sree viahomet, Uli meric ainsi ieeniae 6 00 
17. Mares and fillies 2 years old and under 3— 

@l: Bi Clore; biramkslin, sin dy re eel ois ysieneers koja) a eeprom 

(28 Geol Warner, Sr) eMahomety ley ye: ay. eecepct oy vers ickeleue trade : § 00 

(S\ieGeon Warner Sr Miah oneal ae) 4 seriier- ancora 5 00 


18. Mares and fillies 1 year old and under 2— 


CLASS III—French and German Coach. 
(G. W. Bell, Judge.) 


19. Stallion 4 years old and over— 


(Mivlewiss Brose Cannes O10 tall line perms al arue nh erae te teians aaa $25 00 

(2) Lafayette Importing Co., Lafayette, Ind............ 15 00 

(8) Wewis {Bros Crowal Bom eee crete oie c eacencienenenenee LO 
20. Stallion 3 years old and under 4— 

(1) Lafayette Importing Co., Lafayette, Ind.............. 15 00 

(2) MewiseBbross aCamp Yeon sna. cee coors ase 10 00 

(3) Lafayette Importing Co., Lafayette, Ind............ 6 00 
21. Stallion 2 years old and under 3— 

@) PILewiseBros:, Camp: oinmt yp lllerr- <u erste cteiree chee ceetere 12 00 
22. Stallion 1 year old and under 2— 

Cl mibe wis Bross sCampe Loita seisicces crcl iets en tee 10 00 


23. Stallion showing 4 best colts under 4 years old— 
24. Mares and fillies 4 years old and over— 


(h) hewis: BrossiCampsRoimtawWlls covert lectern ene ietite 25 00 
25. Mares and fillies 3 years old and under 4— 
(1) Lafayette Importing Co., Lafayette, Ind............. 15 00 


26. Mares and fillies 2 years old and under 3— 
27. Mares and fillies 1 year old and under 2— 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


B4. 


30. 


36. 


37. 
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CLASS IV—Cleveland Bay, Hackney and American Coach. 
(G. W. Bell, Judge.) 


Stallion 4 years old and over— 


(1) Pioneer Stud Farm, Bushnell, Ill............-....4-- $25 

(2) Lew W. Cochran, Crawfordsville, Ind................ 15 

(3) J. Crouch & Son, Lafayette, Ind......-........-.--.- 10 
Stallion 3 years old and under 4— 

(1) Lew W. Cochran, Crawfordsville, Ind................ alte 

(2) Geo. Sangster, Monticello, Ind....................45- 10 

(3) Lew W. Cochran, Crawfordsville, Ind...............- 6 
Stallion 2 years old and under 3— 

(1) Lew W. Cochran, Crawfordsville, Ind................ 1 

(2) Lew W. Cochran, Crawfordsville, Ind................ 8 

(8) Johnv. Connolly, Madison, Inds. 22. oe. ye ieise - 5 
Stallion 1 year old and under 2— 

(1) Lew W. Cochran, Crawfordsville, Ind................ 10 

(PA) ING (CG ANB Op aioe he (O)S Sacral ere ipineaitinnorsticiclosoloo lol 6 
Mares and fillies + years old and over— 

(14) Thompson & Bland, Crawfordsville, Ind............. 25 

(2) Thompson & Bland, Crawfordsville, Ind.............. 15 

(83) cis 18% JEeGeue Callan \yvalaveloversii(sy eal Ul oA AAW oie tis o ion oe 10 
Mares and fillies 3 years old and under 4— 

Cie apie eaka os SON VV IN CHEStEE Uline te eke ola eicieyace 15 

(2) Pleelve SambOrGs  VWiites toy ls elites a) reyes is che pices rele) eis 10 

(Bm HOS Re allyiacm SOI: Atel Col LONVel a meeyaieis ielei. eestsiaon cho fevel zeue 6 
Mares and fillies 2 years old and under 3— 

(Ondine beaks sa Sone Winchester: sue yrs. 1 reins tteleccueloiel 12 

(2) WAL Ceeurner tO xorg ss Ors ss. ic 5. su sstsitiere coke susiatiens ye! aienenauene 8 
Mares and fillies 1 year old and under 2— 

(i) elem Peale ao Sone Win ehestern Ell -ernacns asthe isanet len a 


CLASS V—Light Harness Horses. 
(G. W. Bell, Judge.) 


Stallion 4 years old and over— 


Ci sede Hlemimenslerre selatute, Winds a acta ciciceens esis suelo $25 

(2) A CA arnersOxforGs Ono ss. es cis ee sitters ene whclaheus sue « 15 

(SVE cCAStOMeS. FRIsiivilles tM <2 oe, stave, wales sre siedel a's: « o,<pe 10 
Stallion 3 years old and under 4— 

(i) PMC He okteardony Indiatapolis) indy se. oe cis ws fees, « 15 


00 


= 


SSS 888 88S S88 


(2) Ace Cire rs Oxf OnG: 1 ONTO ale stole succes eek? vie oractcye 88s) 10 00 
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41. 


42. 


43. 


44. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 
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Stallion 2 years old and under 3— 
(1) J. H. Parkhurst & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.......:...... 
2) Jey Peak: é&=Sons. WitChester eMllcr cen syncsioteicr str etee 
(3) John ave Connotya Madison olin ein errr er ieteet- tater ees 
Stallion 1 year old and under 2— 
(by yu Oprsiere, Isinabble, WM ewe oh oc coco sagacsocmucds 
(2) Re Me Rotler, aindianapolisssmGys iets rics cea rent 
(8) Aw Ceturner Oxford) Oholrene reer etree 
Stallion showing 4 best colts under 4 years old— 
QJ Re Peak: & /Son- Wanchester- Oller eerie ocho sie eins 
(2) ALC. Turner. Oxford, vwOhiOves sects ee eee core 


MARES AND FILLIES. 


Four years old and over— 
(1) Thompson & Bland, Crawfordsville, Ind........ airatpons 
(2) JR. Peak & Son) Winchester, ile pee egereipee eet. 
(3) Mi Ee Reardon: IndianapoliswiimGs ene cerca eee eee 
Three years old and under 4— 
GJ. Rev Peake & Sony Wanehestern seller es renee 
(2) Will, Dagler, 4Riush ville pilin Sey eecrs sraecisio ane eae eae oe 
(S)PAe Ce hurner, Oxtord, JOhios so -e eee eee eee 
Two years old and under 8— 
@) Will Dagler> Rushville. Wn ei as co sscrene eas ca eee tor eae 
(Ae Wall Daeter Rarshyille Und) eae eleva cute site were 
(O)) Rronk i Clarks indianapolis. nla Ger..ore teen rere rere 
One year old and under 2— 
Gy WallsDacler-sRushvallessingeeree. aereeieetecer cnet aaa 
(Drewall Dagiers Rushville> Ind? jaseu eee eerie 
(3) Ave Con urners: Oxfords: Olio ee ater ieee ieee eerie 
Mare and two of her progeny 3 years old or under— 
CH) Wall Dacler Mish valle seinem 2 ere cases eee ae eee 
(2) Will alelersmrirs hvalll/e@ nad Cleon. eerie eine ene aera 


GELDINGS. 


Four years old and over— ; 
(1) Thompson & Bland, Crawfordsville, Ind.............. 
(2) F. M. Rotler, Indianapolis, Ind....... Listas eAcnckotaptys 
GPW. Ds Griftith; (Crawtordsyvilles inde. ieee ee cere 
Three years old and under 4— 
@) WAS Jones: aushivillessinG peer ats Se oese 
Two years old and under 3— 
(DeA"Cr Turner: Oxford O10se-n eee oe ern eee 


49. 


51. 


55. 


56. 


57. 


58. 


59. 
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CLASS VI.—Coach and Carriage Pair, Roadsters and Saddlers. 
(G. W. Bell, Judge.) 


Coach or carriage pair— 


(1) M. H. Reardon, Indianapolis, Ind............5....... $30 00 

(Qe Crouch c& Sone lafayette, lmao. ccc oes ole = 27s) 20 00 

(83) Dr. Q. Van Hummel, Indianapolis, Ind............... 10 00 
Single roadster (mare)— 

(Gb) din 1k. Jennie ee Sol, \Wainel nesine ead Uls te SGtcmoouodcnde ce 30 00 

(Ze Mere Reardon elmata na OLS UC). se) seclelaeteretor= = 1) sa's) = 20 00 

(3) Thompson & Bland, Crawfordsville, Ind.............. 10 00 
Single roadster (gelding)— 

Oph Rotlers Indianapolis linda. cts asta ct vests oc aue 30 00 

(2) W:., D> Gritith; Crawfordsville; Inds 22532 aw were -vs cle 20 00 

(3) Thompson & Bland, Crawfordsville, Ind.............. 10 00 
Double roadster— 

(HeViesHe Reardon, Indianapolis: Ind... 4.1.2. es se «oon 30 00 

(Z)ONVeA. ones, Riurshivaillley Kristi ie. oa, caters oie eveete) otne ot ates 20 00 

(Oude beaks Sisom, Winchester, Til gs. seccactc.sces6 te 10 00 
Saddle stallion— 

(1) John V. Connolly, Madison, Ind.............. ‘eta St.h foc 30 00 
Saddle mare— 

@Q@)rJohn hve Connoly,) Madisons indir. cr. vere sc. e crete ets nucleate 30 00 

(2) Johnie yE Connoly Madison ln Ge: cre creas tte cieieie cts «cl ele.'s 10 00 
Saddle gelding— 

Ch) erohneve ConnolyeuViadison. MiGev.crs errs ck cine le cicre cis lel ete 30 00 

(2)eSaoe Wlem ines Rerrevelaites Win csre seys rel a cpars cys evecare 20 00 

(8) John VY. Connoly, Madison, Ind:..................... 10 00 
Best saddle stallion, mare or gelding— 

Ch) John WV. Connoly, Madison. Indic wa. keen. teen ee 50 00 


CLASS VII—Ponies (all breeds). 
(G. W. Bell, Judge.) 


Pony 11 hands or under, in single harness— 


(1) Russel Brouse, Indianapolis, Ind..................... $10 00- 

(pear sohnsony Indianapolis’ Um. tac siete eres eres = 5 00 
Pony 11 to 13 hands, in single harness— 

(DeWine Blaineindianapolise md’. cv acs see cece oe eer 10 00 

(2) Lafayette Importing Co., Lafayette, Ind.............. 5 00 
Pony 18 to 14% hands, in single harness— 

(14) Lew W. Cochran, Crawfordsville, Ind................ 10 00 


9—Agriculture. 
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Mare and colt— 
Pair ponies 11 to 18 hands, in harness— 


@- Mrs Kk Pence indianapolis inde ener cit oe cette 10 00 

(2) 2Beter Smith & Son. indianapolissimde... = eee 5 00 
Pair ponies 13 to 141% hands, in harness— 

(1) Lew W. Cochran, Crawfordsville, Ind................ 10 00 
Ponies, tandem— 

(i), Lew W. Cochran; Crawfordsville; Ind. 3522342 .ccs eco. 10 00 

(2) Mitts; Ke 3Pence Indianapolis; sind aes eee eee 5 00 


CLASS VIII—Equipages. 


Two horses, two-seated equipage— 


(i) Me By Reardon, Indianapolis indy ieee eee $20 00 

(2) Thompson & Bland, Crawfordsville, Ind.............. 15 00 

(JER, Reakss& Sons Winchester, silly eec ects stc es che eeraee 10 00 
One horse, one-seated equipage, for lady— 

Qos Wa Sandford: Wihitestown lndcrmecmeraee ee cee ae 15 00 

(2)eMrss Jos: Thorne Indianapolis; wind saieerte seeriee tera 12 00 

(3) 2 Lo. Reardont Indianapolis| indsean cme cee 7 00 
Vehicle for children— 

(1) Lew W. Cochran, Crawfordsville, Ind................ 15 00 

(2) Lafayette Importing Co., Lafayette, Ind.............. 12 00 

(8) Chester Baker, Indianapolis, Ind............... Siethatcs 7 00 


CLASS IX—Cattle (Beef Breeds). 
SHORTHORNS. 
(Robt. Mitchell, Princeton, Judge.) 


Bulls 3 years old and over— 


()rIeGe Robbins) c&ysons, slong cer leet tye teeter etcicters $25 00 

(2) J Os Stout Evol and stoi y slo eres cer pegtoeetestetet te tol eons eats 15 00 

(3) BS Wie Bowen, D elphivw lide errsionnree tae ee eevomenes 5 00 
Bulls 2 years old and under 3— 

@)- Baird Bross - Wallen; cindy ceccccsks teks ones ye ote estes 20 00 

(2) SH HS SOUCES| WAT OM Mit Ghercer rete coerce: Mevorcenceieintenaceee at eneiente 10 00 
Bulls 1 year old and under 2— 

(DIO Stout, Hollandshures Wade spec erie e epics tiers 15 00 

(2=eSmith>& Crane; Aishley,= mde iserse svar asienierereree irene rs 6 00 

(edie G. Robbins & Sons; Horace, indpe-sseree eee ee eee 3 00 
Calf under 1 year— 

(Gl), He} Thompson; Irvington, mn Gh es. cet. ieee eens 8 00 

(2) Geo. Harding & Sons, Waukesha, WisS.........+.....-; 3 00 


(3) JG Robbins & Sons, Horace ind... csr ore 2 00 


72. 


74. 


75. 


76. 


ils 


78. 


79. 


81. 
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Cows and heifers 3 years old and over— 
Ci) d= Ge OD DIN Sec: SONS; eEVOrACe. UNGE es crclaic clei coe viciese 
(2) Geo. Harding & Sons, Waukesha, Wis............... 
(B)) JBL AWE. leva Weer WOYa ub Ibo CA errs coin ooo aera Oo 
Cows and heifers 2 years old and under 3— 
(eG re OD DNS) Gs SONS He ELOra CIC teen sr fale tup ate sfedsrera scl» 
(2)ueee Ore SOU s LOM ATI GS UT ory MITC ec ate at eretavaieclay uoletene!«\«/alers 
(C)ekeeWee bowen Delp ini Md). se taceraajtie erence ic.ohe alee ores sia oust 
Cows and heifers 1 year old and under 2— 
(1) Geo. Harding & Sons, Waukesha, Wis............... 
(Aebrankews, Coron Ma nil] pein Gh ccc hers «vice cc's scenes «10 ie 
(a) 2c Ges RODDINS & SOUS. ELOrdGe, LNG cares cic) ois wie ise claisiels 
Calf under 1 year— 
(ids G. Robbins & Sons, Horace: End «2.3. so. oe ole elere opens 
as G--Ropbins & Sons: Horace, Ind... o2rscijee, 8 wae 2 
(8) George Harding & Sons, Waukesha, Wis............. 
Four animals, either sex, the get of one sire— 
(rdeGs Robbins, Gs SOns) Horace; snd Serre seta eitel ete» oles 
(Q)oJdeOl Stout, wer Ola OS os Tt retest owiehe. exaieieeiete Peele 
(8) Geo. Harding & Sons, Waukesha, Wis............... 
Two animals, either sex, the produce of one cow— 
(1) Geo. Harding & Sons, Waukesha, Wis............... 
(Ade gO pe ScOUb,, ELOUANA SIGS: EMO! 2 calore arenes rcpere ety 2tbetel eve 
(S)asmithe dg Crane wAshle ye: Uns os sore fo severeiven cic a, oeigee creer 
Exhibitor’s herd: One bull two years old or over, one cow 
three years old or over, one heifer two years old and under 
three, one heifer one year old and under two, and one heifer 
calf— 
Crim. GeeRobbins: & Sons eELord CO Und vas ci. ons aectle ec sfeceisie 
(2)7GeoeHardingr&sSons ELorace, Ind. . fel. sksc as csle sss ee 
Breeder’s herd: One bull under two years old, two heifers 
one year old and under two, and two heifer calves, all except 
the bull to be bred by the exhibitor— 
(ities Ropbins Sons: Erorace: InG)e sc. -ctee ioe hcceree otape 
(2) W. F. Christian & Sons, Indianapolis, Ind............ 


SWEEPSTAKES. 
Best bull, any age— 
(i) sJe.G_ op bins:& Sons. Horace. Inde. 2) 0 vent tee s 
Best cow or heifer, any age— 
@)rdeG-eRobbins: &pSonsy Eorrees Indes 8 sos ccs cs.e ale cre ove 
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25 00 
15 00 
5 00 


20 00 
10 00 
4 00 


15 00 
6 00 
3 00 


8 00 
3 00 
2 00 


20 00 
10 00 
4 00 


20 00 


10 00 
4 00 


50 00 


82. 


$4. 


85. 


SG. 


87. 


88. 


89. 
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CLASS X—Special Class for Indiana Shorthorns. 
(F. W. Harding, Judge.) 


Bull 18 months and under 24— 


G@)eSinithesaCramessAshileyee Win lira crsterkcle tt yerareeee trent $25 00 
Bull 12 months and under 18— 

(GD) din (Gs IOo AS 4 SOME, JBloTEKES, JUNG boos conasacongosbe 25 00 

(Oy dig Mies \Wallibiehiars) So Sons Weel IO 6S oo ben b ooaseo Ube 20 00 

(@) dis 1D IDO MAIBISS Cs Sones 1sG0@, Jbiels Gosastweacaosso usc 15 00 
Bull 6 months old and under 12— 

@) J.D > Dowelass) Gisons, elope; mdi cer curs ere iret 25 00 

(VAR ILER AE Cass Wiemann, 1bn6ls og oss te cbsdooassbo ace 20 00 

(Bitsy 1% (Able Ve Sok Iolani linOleoooonouadcsd o eile s 15 00 
Bull under 6 months— 

Gi) Jen G-eRobbinsrés SOnss ELOTa Ge pln Clip ny cesrerneier terete tnerens 25 00 

(2USs RAOuIicKks& Sony Brooldym wind teins = 20 00 


Heifers 18 months and under 24— 
Heifers 12 months and under 18— 


(1) W. F. Christian & Sons, Indianapolis, Ind............ 25 00 

CA Mie yalke We Con, Willy IW oop acne oceebe dboscor 20 00 

(8) W. EF. Christian & Sons, Indianapolis, Ind......-... 15 00 
Heifers 6 months and under 12— 

(1) BE. C. Thompson, Irvington, Tad. 2.225. n.se- sete ee 25 00 

(2) Smitheés CramessAshiley awl Ge ercseenatercicntelsternetet setters 20 00 

(3) ods GRO bbInS We Sons EloracenwimG ays sete cine nents ieee 15 00 
Heifers under 6 months— 

Grd GA Robbing sé Sons) Evora Geri. rss itiwescmeteietans 25 00 


CLASS XI. Polled Durhams. 
(Robt. Mitchell, Princeton, Judge.) 


Bulls 3 years old and over— 
Bulls 2 years old and under 3— 


(dl) Mletcher Eines) Malotteb ar ks linge acs ree aestote ceeteracrtereten $16 00 
Bulls 1 year old and under 2— 

(@)) Hleteher Hines) NMalott Bark. drei msg areiersterel) sien 16 00 
Calf under 1 year— 

GSP Re Ouicki& Sons Brooklyn) mde resi sleet betaine: 16 00 

(DSR. Quick Sesom. erooksliymea sling eee ere meteieretal= netted 12 00 

(BION ss (innate Calor, eirtoolsl wats IGaels a5 55 bac aod mans ole 8 00 


Cows and heifers 3 years old and over— 
(1) Pletcher S. Hines, Malott Park, Ind.................. 16 00 


98. 


99. 


100. 


101. 


102. 


103. 


104. 


105. 
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Cows and heifers 2 years old and under 3— 


(1) Fletcher S. Hines, Malott Park, Ind... 
(2) Fletcher S. Hines, Malott Park, Ind... 


Cows and heifers 1 year old and under 2— 


(1) Fletcher 8. Hines, Malott Park, Ind... 
(2) Fletcher S. Hines, Malott Park, Ind... 
(3) Fletcher S. Hines, Malott Park, Ind... 


Cows and heifers, calf under 1 year— 


(1) Fletcher S. Hines, Malott Park, Ind... 
(2) Fletcher S. Hines, Malott Park, Ind... 
(3) Fletcher S. Hines, Malott Park, Ind... 


Exhibitor’s herd: One bull 3 years old or over, one cow or 
heifer 2 years old or over, one heifer 1 year old and under 


2, and one heifer under 1 year-- 


(1) Fletcher S. Hines, Malott Park, Ind... 


SEO MOOR AOS 16 00 


Breeder’s herd: One bull under 2 years old, two heifers 1 
year old and under 2, and two heifers under 1 year— 


(1) S. R. Quick & Son, Brooklyn, Ind..... 


CLASS XII—Herefords. 


donor SEOeG 16 00 


(Robt. Mitchell, Princeton, Judge.) 


Bulls 8 years old and over— 


(1) Harness & Kirby, Galveston, Ind..... 


Bulls 2 years old and under 3— 


(1) Harness & Kirby, Galveston, Ind..... 
Qe Ne Shirley. isebanonm, Under... sa: <1 


Bulls 1 year old and under 2— 


(1) Harness & Kirby, Galveston, Ind..... 
(2) H. EF. Schnelker, New Haven, Ind..... 
(3) H. F. Schnelker, New Haven, Ind..... 


Calf under 1 year old— 


(1) Harness & Kirby, Galveston, Ind..... 
(2) Harness & Kirby, Galveston, Ind.... 
(3) dia Wieloch, IS eRnaae Milas hon moor 


Cows and heifers 3 years old and over— 


(1) Harness & Kirby, Galveston, Ind..... 
(2) H. F. Schnelker, New Haven, Ind..... 
(8) Harness & Kirby, Galveston, Ind..... 


Cows and heifers 2 years old and under 3— 


(1) Harness & Kirby, Galveston, Ind..... 
(2) Harness & Fletcher, Galveston, Ind... 
(8) H. F. Schnelker, New Haven, Ind..... 


e 


Peeve ese ees ee 


Um pay siefepe es shoe $15 00 
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106. 


107. 


108. 


109. 


110. 


mated 


112. 


113. 


114. 
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Cows and heifers 1 year old and under 2— 


(1)) Ei. Be Schnelker; New Havens (indir rnin stcletcke nierere terete 8 00 

(2) Harness’& Kirby, Galveston, Wd es cc cccle ee olelte lone 6 00 

(8) cd-oNe Shirley= Webamome lim Glcp ctoisyel< eicyeletoielovaretnelate lave 3 00 
Calf under 1 year old— 

(1) Ee E: Schnelker; New Hiaven, Indic occ. cen. secs 5 00 

(2) “Harness: & Kirby, Galveston, linge ste creetatedeterelp-)-te lots 3 00 

(8) ER. Schnelker, New, layer) tdi ever es eit rate eres one 2 00 
Four animals, either sex, the get of one sire— 

(@) BiesSchnelker, New clavens Inds. «0. ce tee rerereire 10 00 

(2) Selarnessedc- Kalr bye, Galveston) wld ice eersian-neretetersaretclcrts 7 00 
Two animals, either sex, the produce of one cow— 

(1) Harness& Karbys Galveston lind sr crc cieccreeee ele hares 10 00 

(2) Harness) co Kirby, Gallvestoms Title syeiersteye sierra! eteteyetens 7 00 


E’xhibitor’s herd: One bull 2 years old or over, one cow 
3 years old or over, one heifer 2 years old and under 3, one 
heifer 1 year old and under 2, and one heifer calf— 
@); Harness. & irbys Galveston dyes err tier ener 20 00 
(2) Harness icekinbye eG alyestoms linc twin setetennenteraiernerel 10 00 
Breeder’s herd: One bull under 2 years old, two heifers 1 
year old and under 2, and two heifer calves, all except the 
bull to be bred by the exhibitor— 


@) welarnesseé& rbiye «Gal viestomys linden ese ryeestteet uence 20 00 
SWEEPSTAKES. 
Best bull, any age— 
@) Elarmess*& Kirbys Galvestomes undies eis ytereieretenet erie 25 00 
Best cow or heifer, any age— 
@)y Harnessi& Isirbya) Galveston, elt or crcmicestr) tetera 20 00 


CLASS XIII—Aberdeen-Angus. 
(T. C. Phelps, Judge.) 


BULLS. 

Three years old and over— 

(A) ARCS Binnie eA tan Wowie -petweioter eels tote eteaeierern trated $15 00 

(2): Av W. McHenry, Denison, Lowa... 2. 2. ek cre ster sia 10 00 

(3) D. Bradfute & Son; Cedarville; Ohio. .- 3... = 5 00 
Two years old and under three— 

@7Co Be Gardner, -Blanders val ese ette eres totetterer=t= clare 10 00 
One year old and under two— 

@) PAL Cl Binnie, Alia, Vow elise eienei aie ons oestrone le tate lee cenere< 8 00 

(2) “AS We McHenry, Denison yO Wilocnctersltte ciel iste terete 6 00 


(83) C. H. Gardner, Blandersville, Il..........+-¢s+s.0e- 3 00 


Aye 


118. 


ialee 


120. 


121. 


122. 


123. 


124. 


125. 


126. 


127. 
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Calf under one year old— 
(Ch) Acai MECELenT ya DO ECMISOM LO Wrlaier1s sist elev) s-e cielo s errs 
(YB) gas (Ch aviainiver YMG BIO AW GIR ciao mao cachons ci pacino Ica ce OREN 
(8) D. Bradfute & Son, Cedarville, Ohio.................. 


COWS AND HEIFERS. 


Three years old and over— 

(GiRAT Wa McHenry. = Denison; TOwiaks cos. cc. cr ce ene clei 

(2)n@e sry GardnerseBlandensvallesg Tics sc. verre ere eno ye arse. 

(es) eA © ina er A Ti ape UO wil ata tos ey onctio eseke Stereo: crates) lar eexeyiaree 
Two years old and under three— 

Gi Aaa WerVieklonmyc i eni Some ml Onvialiters cic snstolerarelel! ets, «re. ore 

(nD? Bradtuter & Son, Cedarville, (OO: cnc. «0m ass 

(idee CE brie PMCS MICK ahs Seiets ccierce hocmcd Romito: GOO GT 
One year old and under two— 

(G)eAn We VICE ye) CII SOMsd el ONE = eiclarscrlac sheltoielwioucts tials 

(Q)eASWe Re benry<n) Ents ony lO weet ts7-joxenwe J arser ches slegeleNetel s 

(Sipe (OP Lean anouIey sya lele I ohwaeicunittens picks aibtg tom rants wel woe cic 
Calf, under one year old— 

(Gl) AGE ee MICEenr yea CIISOH.. LOWialeia chet sciale crac © cleronere.s 

(QrCrwHe Gardners Blan dersivillen Ws eo sec arcuate ist ce lele)s 

(ea eA ees MNT Oa A etee WOM Ver stotorenel oictrevers wis - tote shi ooloefounya ere 
Four animals, either sex, the get of one sire— 

(iipAe Wey MeEeniye 1) Gnas OMe MO illca..ie Vals. cietols) n=, siensvetelohe 

(2) D. Bradfute & Son, Cedarville, Ohio................. 

(Gy PAS OA NE, AIS MO Rina shoo cctapiomolo co Op ciao obo 
Two animals, either sex, the produce of one cow— 

GCs EHesGardmer, Blamdersiyallen Ws aya myece o; ciotclone i wots 

(2) AGW. IWcEnenry.) IDEMISOM, LOW adipsteueiete« stsves ct eleseiefre ol 

(8) D. Bradfute & Son, Cedarville, Ohio.................. 
Hxhibitor’s herd— 

GPA Wie McEentry. Denison. wlohe. evista <)4 <)se) ee 

(2) eA Caimi es AM tae LO Wiel yat-ssectcen sfonera erate w tee, <rensef stele le evate @ 
Breeder’s herd— 

(Cl) PAV ne MeEentays si) CMiSOMp I Ow: Ai) =, cries: shale anejole el eii shale 

(2) De sBradfutes& Son; 9 Cedarville; ~OHiIO. .. 21... sa). - her 


SWEEPSTAKES. 


Best bull, any age— 

(ChE Gardner Blanderswilless Ue ir. se 2 ete ciots ¢ eters 
Best cow or heifer, any age— 

(10) AN, Woe MCI Skemp 1D erabs(oels MC) ln a Andie ono oooRodoe 
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CLASS XI V—Galloways. 
(tT. C. Phelps, Judge.) 


BULLS. 
156. Three years old and over— 


@) H.-H. White, Hstherville, lowa........-....- 
(2) Brookside Farm Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind......... 
(GB) Denney ime youvs lIlohincam, Wiel s5 46 cocnSacud8 cso 


137. Two years old and under three— 


(Gh) 104 18h = WVioMe, OES, WON Ee ccconeoc cs uo 
(2) Brookside Farm Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind.......... 
(3) ES Ee WwWihite. Hsthenvillesclowale-cicteereioeeieene 


138. One year old and under two— 


(GU) Saighones le ioA, Aalibhindems IWailes sag oeqoosoodoad 5 
(2) HH White; sHstherville: lloware cesses see cee 
(3) EH. H. White, Estherville, Iowa................ 


139. Calf, under 1 year old— 


(1) Brookside Farm Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind.......... 
(2) Se Whites se sthervillley Mower selenite 
(3) Brookside Farm Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind.......... 


COWS AND HEIFERS. 


140. Three years old and over— 


¢D James eh rantiz 5 lutions lind eeseyrace errs certs eee 
(2) H. H. White, Estherville, Iowa...2.........:.. 
(8) Brookside Farm Co.,-Ft. Wayne, Ind.......... 


141. Two years old and under three— 


@) BE. Ay White, Hsthervilles lowas...s-csee sane 
(2) Brookside Farm Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind.......... 
FG) enone hear, JelhobioMMl, Milo goaouangocdsancenc 


142. One year old and under two— 


@)5 EEL Whites Histhervyillesslowe- socom ae 
Qh SE White sHstherville sowie cicero 
(3) Brookside Farm Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind.......... 


143. Calf, under one year old— 


(1) Brookside Farm Co., It. Wayne, Ind.......... 
(2) Brookside Farm Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind.......... 
(3), Ee Be White, Estherville owas neon: 


144.—Four animals, either sex, the get of one sire— 


(1). His White; Estherville, Towas.0. seen. oe 
(2) Brookside Farm Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind.......... 
(GS) Ahan AeeneuyA deilheiatioin, IbaGl, sooo oacodécduausunc 


145. 


146. 


147. 


148. 


149. 


154. 


157. 
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Two animals, either sex, the produce of one cow— 
Gees En Witices: Listheryilie . lowe. coo. ge knees 
(2) ) Brookside Karm Co. Wt. Wayie, lad: <0. .6. 2.02.3.) 
rh eH. Wiite. Bsthiervilles lowars:us-o8 cok. lee. 


Exhibitor’s herd— 
(1) E. H. White, Estherville, Iowa...... 
(2) Brookside Farm Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind 
Breeder’s herd— 
(1) E. H. White, Estherville, Iowa...... 
(2) Brookside Farm Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind 


SWEEPSTAKES. 


Best bull, any age— 

(1) E. H. White, Estherville, Iowa...... 
Best cow or heifer, any age— 

(1) E. H. White, Estherville, Iowa...... 


CLASS XV—Red Polls. 
(T. C. Phelps, Judge.) 


BULLS. 


Three years old and over— 
Two years old and under 3— 


UL) wl. Ele Cromer) de Sony Bethahy,oll st oe) oi. i eee 


One year old and under 2— 
(1) J. H. Crowder & Son, Bethany, Ill.... 
Calf under 1 year old— 


MP dels Crowoer it. Some Bethany, LIU pe... 2. hen dee 


(2) J. H. Crowder & Son, Bethany, Ill......... 


COWS AND HEIFERS. 


Three years old and over— ; 
(1) J. H. Crowder & Son, Bethany, Ill.... 


(2) tee, Crowder &-Son; Bethany, Ul..:..°. = ..22 4... 


Two years old and under 3— 


(1) J. H. Crowder & Son, Bethany, Ill.......... Bee Ey he 


One year old and under 2— 


(1) J. H. Crowder & Son, BechanyapMle. See werae ee Skee 


(2) J. H. Crowder & Son, Bethany, Ill.... 
Calf under 1 year old— 


(1) J. H. Crowder & Son, eyed ne nance AULA Ae se A ee 


(2) J. H. Crowder & Son, Bethany, Ill.... 


-] 


CO ON 


00 
00 


00 


09 


00 
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158. Four animals, either sex, the get of one sire— 


() da Crowder c Son Bethany erreur tent eene 8 00 

2). Eo. Crowder & Son, Beunaniy ce icseet ie a eee 4 00 
160. Exhibitor’s herd— 

(@) J. H. Crowder & Son, Bethany) Ug sae i haa eee 10 00 
161. Breeder’s herd— 

(Ll) J. Bo Crowder & Son, Bethany, Uy ecpyeereuerte tela ners 10 00 

SWEEPSTAKES. 

162. Best bull, any age— 

(@) J. H. Crowder & Son, Bethany, Ill. -.......0.5.0..02% 10 00 
163. Best cow or heifer, any age— 

(): Je Crowder & Son, Beth amyar Ulli ciel cient vlierters 10 00 


CLASS XVI—Open to all Beef Breeds. 
(T. C. Phelps and Robt. Mitchell, Judges.) 


GRAND SWEEPSTAKES. 


164. Best bull, any age or breed— 


@) J. 'G> Robbins'& Sons eorace sind Soa)... sateen steele ci $50 00 
165. Best cow or heifer, any age or breed— 
(1) A. W. McHenry, Denisonylow alas eetects ios eler aate 50 00 


CLASS XVII—Cattle (Dairy Breeds). 
(W. J. Wright, New Castle, Ind., Judge.) 


JERSEYS. 

166. Bull 3 years old and over— 

(@) 2 Jack: sRobbinss Greens burnetii eee erent selmi tare $20 00 
167. Bull 2 years old and under 3— 

@)iJ-2b. RobbinssGreensbir os ieee ere serenity terete rae 15 00 
168. Bull 1 year old and under 2— 

@)i J; -H. Robbins; Greensbuns, lind ener peers ere tiohenene 10: 00 

(2) J. EK: Robbins; Greensburg, Unde ary te eet 7 00 
169. Calf under 1 year old— 

() Je sE). Robbins: Greensloumoy Gear reteecrayeieteneetstens oil 7 00 

(2)-D.: aees Zionsville: Und iia. caer. ele eee eed 5 00 
170. Cows and heifers 3 years old and over— 

(1). J:. 5. Robbins, Greensburg, ind =) <)..0. 2 aa oe eee 

(2) edn Robbins +Greensp Urey tn Ge cpr cpecnets pag a pelanerenene te 12 00 


171. Cows and heifers 2 years old and under 3— 
@)d2-E: Robbins; ;Greensbure, Wind eerste ere se eee 15 00 


173. 


Ie 


178. 


179. 


180. 


181. 
182. 
183. 


"184. 


185. 
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Cows and heifers 1 year old and under 2— 


(Crea ODIs Greens Due, It rere ctst ens alone siete s elels: ciel 10 00 

(By cig ldselevelol ovens) (Givens obi, 16 Ge Sielogian co 0o ou ppcteoud 7 00 
Calf under 1 year old— 

(Osco RODIN GREENS tiie, shi det ey yore sc cto ctn lols sjcuelolatel 7 00 

(2) OL I Ieee yAlois\ sills. Ibs6lSo 5 Reaeroeine baidn docu co Go Um oe 5 00 
Four animals, either sex, the get of one sire— 

(Cee ew Rob bins Greens ures. Mm tyes a lciee a cfepe/oneiare (s 15 00 
Two animals, either sex, the produce of one cow— 

(GU)? Ain JOR. LRG} oy onic Creeremis nies Mbit ee odio oie oooaie daar 15 00 


Exhibitor’s herd: One bull 2 years old or over, one cow 3 
years old or over, one heifer 2 years old and under 3, one 
heifer 1 year old and under 2, and one heifer calf— 
(idee Robbins; Greensbimre Um daier. <ccrstce cl cleieis olclcie «= t= 25 00 
Breeder’s herd: One bull under 2 years old, two heifers 1 
year old and under 2, and two heifer calves, all except the 
bull to be bred by the exhibitor— 
(Gl) ee eh eet LOM DINS is GrCOTIS)) Ube an MIN Cnar, mrenctene otclorerch sre eceters) ora 25 00 


SWEEPSTAKES. 


Best bull, any age— 


(G0) di, ADE RG oy onbaiep x Caweves nS] ob ieee belehsoA Se omen 6 otonoDEooce 25 00 
Best cow or heifer, any age— 
Cl) ie eiOb bins Greens pure Mim Wie. er rere el accents ohctel ol st «isle! cl» 25 00 


CLASS XVIII—Holstein-Friesian. 
(W. J. Wright, New Castle, Ind., Judge.) 


Bull 3 years old and over— 

CMeWrek* Barney d) COs cela motor, arse). joia) ec opaiere is fovea alo es $12 00 
Bull 2 years old and under 3— 
Bull 1 year old and under 2— 


(GO Weis let nu evenays (Choy s Ehadjomotol, aoe Gono oe Good 6 00 
Calf under 1 year old— 

Ghye Wa ep Barmeyadc CO, EAM LOM Waraiaiy eencts siete! she olsen sas 5 00 

(2) ew aha barneyn @. Co. ELamptom)), Leary. ie. =. clsloiasicts ise) ates 3 00 
Cows and heifers 3 years old and over— 

(MWe arleya ta ©. EvamptOms Lalit. 61 ee ae sc came 12 00 

(2) W. R. Barney & Co., Hampton, Ia................... 8 00 

(GaWerkesarmeysé.Co-, Elampton, Tae 2 et tee om oo cree 4 00 
Cows and heifers 2 years old and under 3— 

Gi We Re Barmey, 61 Com Hampton; Tas ic eth. ee ds eele 8 00 


(AeWehebarmeyow. Oo. Elamiptomy Taya .iti cic. s so reo eer 6 00 
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208. 
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Cows and heifers 1 year old and under 2— 
(Gr We Re Barneyacé Cony Elam proms lak iearusitestsn citer nee 
QW. RB. Barney &. Co. Elam proms leet. it heucteseternareuerte 
Calf under 1 year old— 
@) Wi. Re Barney & Co. Blam toms ae errant erates 
(2) WR. Barneyadés Cos. Elam p tol alerssp aerate tenctane 
(op We Re Barney 63 CO. Elam COI elaine te reece 
Four animals, either sex, the get of one sire— 
(GD aAnys Dat Ieehe ovens (Oko, IS baaoiKol, Melos oatn sages be soose 
(2) 3W. Re Barney c& (Co Elam prom lale seperate eter reien eens 
Two animals, either sex, the produce of one cow— 
()) W.eRs Barney (& Co: Hampton lamas ei een 
(2) Waka BarneyccCon Elamip tons mar rere emcee 
Exhibitor’s herd: One bull 2 years old or over, one cow 3 
years old or over, one heifer 2 years old and under 3, one 
heifer 1 year old and under 2, and one heifer calf— 
(We RR, Bamey-&2 Cot Elam pions Weare... eiestiteae erst teeta 
Breeder’s herd: One bull under 2 years old, two heifers 1 
year old and under 2, and two heifer calves, all except the 
bull to be bred by the exhibitor— 
(@DY \Wiigulats Ihnen Os (Crop lalmoypinoil, Wee aa oaacocdoeadouoc 


SWEEPSTAKES. 
Best bull, any age— 

@) Wi Ra Barney & Co. slam m tonialeler ercperyer terete terete 
Best cow or heifer, any age— 

(dl)! WR Barney & (Co. 7 Ham plots Vaya are ernehace sierra re 


CLASS XIX—Dutch Belted. 


Bull 3 years old and over— 

Bull 2 years old and under 38— 

3ull 1 year old and under 2— 

Calf 1 year old— 

Cows and heifers 3 years old and over— 

Cows and heifers 2 years old and under 3 

Cows and heifers 1 year old and under 2— 

Calf under 1 year old— 

Four animals, either sex, the get of one sire— 

Two animals, either sex, the produce of one cow— 

Exhibitor’s herd: One bull 2 years old or over, one cow 3 
years old or over, one heifer 2 years old and under 5, one 
heifer 1 year old and under 2, and one heifer calf— 

3reeder’s herd: One bull under 2 years old, two heifers 1 
year old and under 2, and two heifer calves, all except the 
bull to be bred by the exhibitor— 


6 00 


206. 


207. 


210. 


AWE 
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CLASS XX—Ayrshires. 
(W. J. Wright, New Castle, Ind., Judge.) 


Bulls 3 years old and over— 


Cl) Vie ECan OMemOluy rats srtieltete scot) statere sess wars ls, steuensmeiets $12 00 

(2)eEtowardys Cooks -beloits Oli Gers orice atiegitkey Notes ccs ce 8 00 
Bull 2 years old and under 3— 

(Mmrtow ards Cook Glo vO Wi Oe erstucty a. crelmetat, sc sick stesso 8 00 

(2) McCormick & Edgerly, Pataskla, Ohio............... 6 00 
Bull 1 year old and under 2— 

Ci)isEtowurd Cool pseloit.. OMIOR cess aterree croneusiciels ove es arene 6 00 
Calf under 1 year old— 

Ciineroward Cook: sb elo, ONO ae a-1-atetetee Orban iene. cieisiessiers 5 O00 

(2) McCormick & Edgerly, Pataskla, Ohio............... 3 00 

(5) Howard Cook, Beloit; OMiow Seni .cs soe s cies cea. oe 2 00 
Cows and heifers 38 years old and over— 

Che Erow ard ool is CLOlte ONLOx cparcicic crate sis arene) ol elcl seperti ene 12 00 

(Ze MeCormick & Hdgerly, Patasila, OhiOn.. x... <<) = > 8 $0 

(Oo) Elowarde Cooke elolte OhTOmee este eitets ele elec ers ciensie sie 4 00 
Cows and heifers 2 years old and under 3— 

(1) McCormick & Hdgerly, Pataskla, Ohio............... 8 00 

(2) eHowardsCools Beloity OMiO Mic a ccsveres ots ccte siete <,cls) avin ee 6 00 

(@rkloward Cook, Beloit, OMlOm.. 2.15 > ss cs ele sis + eieieis, sie 3 00 
Cows and heifers 1 year old and under 2— 

(CU BELO war in OOK ClO ONTO ee sts cesvatare ehevcterel she oct s\-oce, sions) = 6 00 

(2) McCormick & Edgerly, Pataskla, Ohio............... 3 00 

(GO) meow ard sGOoks DB CLOUtie OM Ores. wetstcral s:ensvasshere svete) <us\eus si sue 2 00 


Calf under 1 year old— 


(Hhirktoward: Cook Beloit, Ohio i scrercteelacsciers «scs.0rsteemersie n= 5 00 

(2) MeCormick & Hdgerly, Pataskla, Ohio............... 3 00 

(Q)RElonvang. Cooke EElonts, OMiOs s svveislene acre tenccsts cis iersraetelane 2 00 
Four animals, either sex, the get of one sire— 

(meow ard Cook. -Beloit sOMIO® seccurs ecu ce eeemeeusae es ve 8 00 

(2) solo ward Cook: Beloit, O10; . as... sirecra sco caes eas sis aisle) ease 6 00 
Two animals, either sex, the produce of one cow— 

Ch) Elowarda Cooke Beloit Oli Ora. crt. 2: seuss hele «cet cotere's ware 8 00 

(@pHoward Cooks Beloit, ‘O10 saccs nis enc ala etelales sche is os cle 6 00 
Exhibitor’s herd: One bull 2 years old or over, one cow 3 


years old or over, one heifer 2 years old and under 3, one 

heifer 1 year old and under 2, and one heifer calf— 
Qe Howards Cool. Beloitc OMG ger ac errace dele ce wes see 15 00 
(2) McCormick & Edgerly, Pataskla, Ohio............... 10 00 

Breeder’s herd: One bull under 2 years old, two heifers 1 

year old and under 2, and two heifer calves, all except the 

bull to be bred by the exhibitor— 
Ci miOnvarg  COOk. Beloit, ODIG: s.csisc sia sere aciy entices. y 15 00 
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CLASS XXI—Guernseys. 
(W. J. Wright, New Castle, Ind., Judge.) 


Bull 3 years old and over— 

(1) LV. Axtell, Perry, (Oiter ogee sc ciee aie eee 

(2) McCormick & Edgerly, Pataskla, O.................. 

(Gieibs Wows e.qreills eta (Os Ganodacahcvgdo gust cousocon debe 
Bull 2 years old and under 3— 

(1) McCormick & Edgerly, Pataskia, O.................. 

(2)-, Ve Axtell Perry, (O52 2 hers ick sete ep ee eae 
Bull 1 year old and under 2— 

(2) Ps, AV2 sAcxcte lle Orr yisn O)erevete oneic-y tai takki Relocate teeters 

(2) McCormick & HEdgerly, Pataskla, O.................. 

(3) a2 Vs Acxtell;, Petry, 1032s ee. je ete ee ee oe 
Calf under 1 year old— 

(CN e ee e-qralh Usama Deke cndedauporsogosseosaguedss 

(2)islie Wr Acxtell SP enty. § Otecrc-teuscrciereinte cite teteh fica te 

(8) McCormick & Edgerly, Pataskla, O.................. 
Cows and heifers 3 years old and over— 

(Ghyibe eo Sach ieee ObnonsteadorongdGods scqcsH eb odor 

(2) McCormick & Hdgerly, Pataskia, O.................. 

(8) ae Wie Axtell oP erriys (icra eare ters tet ted Repeater tier eerie 
Cows and heifers 2 years old and under 35— 

(1) SEV Axtell Perry.n Ol scent ret iene teverideh eae einen 

(2) McCormick & HEdgerly, Pataskia, O.................. 

(8) VC Atle Perry, Oe cnt nite ataiee acaehepe tale tees ee tee 
Cows and heifers 1 year old and under 2— 

(1) AV PArxtell Berrys - Ors cccsvctoret) steve ctstous ietehetetecets teat ent 

(2) McCormick & Edgerly, Pataskla, Ohio............... 

(8) TV. vAsxtell oP erry Opener terkete totes oleier siete tien yates 
Calf under 1 year old— 

‘abc Were ietsingOsonddoccoddo go denoup coho coosnbC 

(2) Ta: Vi. Axtell Rerinys, O)einct erste dettei ctor everereetren chained 

(83) McCormick & Edgerly, Pataskla, O..........-....... 
Four animals, either sex, the get of one sire— 

(Mi. oVe Axtell Pertyer On cei reteset er ier 

(2) McCormick & Edgerly, Pataskla, O.................- 
Two animals, either sex, the produce of one cow— 

(QV. Axtells Perrys: Onc: -c-sourtol suns aveuenerovoteit take ste nateaeonstalle 

(2) McCormick & Edgerly, Pataskla, O..........-......- 

(3). L. V.Axtell; Perry,-Ovc. <i-1e~ wie acide seater ete 
Exhibitor’s herd: One bull two years old or over, one cow 3 

years old or over, one heifer 2 years old and under 3, one 
heifer 1 year old and under 2, and one heifer calf— 
(ae Vi. wAcctelle Perry Ose rece cere teiers) ene lal stor etedstaie one ie teal oe 
(2) McCormick & Hdgerly, Pataskla, O.................- 
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Breeder’s herd: One bull under 2 years old, two heifers 1 
year old and under 2, and two heifer calves, all except the 
bull to be bred by the exhibitor— 


(Gh) Rls VieAcxtell’y Perry. © xa cmv < Syieicrs aia tccereha tren wera ace os 15 00 
(2) McCormick & Hdgerly, Pataskla, O.........2...:06.. 10 00 
SWEEPSTAKES. 
Best bull, any age— 
GPE Vin Avxtell  Periny Olsciec-sto. ao cle icvebs Siti wis oro wieiore ag eats 20 00 
Best cow or heifer, any age— ; 
(SGN tAxtelles Rerryen Ol wrnsare S sito tees cia chose e niceenee co « 20 00 


CLASS XXII—Dairy and Creamery Products. 
(EH. F. Doolittle, Indianapolis, Judge.) 


For 30-pound tub creamery butter— 


(1) Spiceland Creamery Co., Spiceland, Ind.............. $20 00 
(2) Spiceland Creamery Co., Spiceland, Ind.............. 15 00 
(8) Berry, Ll. Johnson, Prairie: Creek, Ind j...5 02+... 65 10 00 
@) Berry ly Johnson; Prairie Creek Ind). 5 .,...e01- site 5 00 


For 15-pound tub dairy butter, the product of one herd and 
made on the farm— 


Gpeeters Rado. Malotte Park. Tm). a5 cccccc ccstee one eters aceite 12 00 
(ZeWeseGa bradford. Marion ler... sce devas <)e SP Pico aic ke 8 00 
(8) Mrs> Jerome<Dunilap,. Watayette: Inds e..tt... o.. see 6 OU 
(4) Mrs. Bettie Clore, Bargersville, Ind.................. 3 00 
For five pounds dairy butter in 1-pound prints— 
(HaChasmlcamMont, eOpD As UIT, ota o.cyese > cds a/ehaienets foe aie 8 00 
(AsCS Be Benyamine leroy Pads & deseo sh cs atle ac ets O ahs whereas 6 00 
(3) We Gap brad Lorde Marion we lmdw)acniee hie cietuelt oe tetas 4 00 
(@).- Peter Raab;-Malott. Parks (nd 2 fis 225 cela Wee elses. 2 00 


For five pounds dairy butter in 1-pound prints, made by for- 
mer student of dairy school— 
For full cream cheese, not less than 30 pounds— 


(Or Ac Hse elmer yEhv ans Miallsy: Nosh ccs nn oe ta) netetetene ots oe 20 00 
(2) eMicGainte & Com Hortonwvilles Unde jaye suet ts cies oe ets01 15 00 
(aja McCain. &-CozpEorton villessindisistte tices kre chao oe se oie 10 00 
(Qewe lewicCain Horton yilles nd se sski as 00 cetste leit ee bt 5 00 


For cottage cheese, not less than one print, exhibited In stan- 
dard jelly glasses— 
(1) Mrs. Herman Barlow, Greenwood, Ind............... 3 00 
(2). Mrs. Bettie Clore, Bargersville, Ind.................. 2 00 
(3) Ada A. Norwood) Southport, Ind... 0005 655. cece ee 1 00 
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CLASS XXIII—Shropshire Sheep. 


(W. H. Beattie and H. W. Gibson, 


RAMS, 


239. One year old or over— 
(1) G. Howard Davison, Millbrook, N. Y. 
(2) G. Howard Davison, Millbrook, N. Y. 
(8) I. J. Williams & Sons, Yorktown, Ind 
(4) G. Howard Davison, Millbrook, N. Y. 
240. One year old and under 2— 
@) Geo; Aliens Adlertony Milt. see seen ee 
(2) G. Howard Davison, Millbrook, N. Y. 
(3) Geo) Allens -Allertons lls eee ee ee 
(4) GeonrAllent Allerton; Wily. seeeeoeoe ce 
241. Lamb— 
Cd) Geom Allens Allerton: sill Ss cee 
(2) G. Howard Davison, Millbrook, N. Y 
(8) G. Howard Davison, Millbrook, N. Y. 


(4) Geo. Allen, Allerton, Ill............. 
241%. Best pen five rams, any age— 
@) Geo? Allen! 1Allerton, Mle. ee4ee eo 


(2) G. Howard Davison, Millbrook, N. Y. 
(5) I. J. Williams & Son, Yorktown, Ind. 
(4) Wm. Furry & Son, Greenfield, Ind... 


EWES. 
242. Two years old or over— 
(1) G. Howard Davison, Millbrook, N. Y. 
(2) (Geos/Allen: -Adlerton, ills se sane. 
(3)rGeow Allen, vAllerton; WIP eee 
(4) I. J. Williams & Son, Yorktown, Ind. 
243. One year old and under 2— 
(1) G. Howard Davison, Millbrook, N. Y. 
(2) G. Howard Davison, Millbrook, N. Y. 
3) G. Howard Davison, Millbrook, N. Y 


(4) Geo. Allen, Allerton, Ill............. 
244, Lamb— 

(1) “Geo: Allen, Allerton; Wll-scs.. eee: 

(2)s Geo; Allen, Allerton elle. o. ero: 

(8) G. Howard Davison, Millbrook, N. Y. 

(4) sGeo Allens eAdlerton > Mle Aeeieeeeeiee 
245. Aged flock— 

()sGeo;-Allen* “Allerton: ellleienccmesete 


(2) G. Howard Davison, Millbrook, N. Y. 
(5) I. J. Williams & Son, Yorktown, Ind. 
(4) Wm, Axe & Sons, Westchester, Ind.. 


Judges.) 
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Young flock— 


(MrGeor Allen sAMler tome UU Frys ete art erctclsys «leer sielysiotesiare «yobs 12 00 
(2) G. Howard Davison, Millbrook, N. Y...............-- 8 00 
(8) Wm. Axe & Sons, Westchester, Ind.................. 6 00 
Best ram, any age— 
@)nGeos AllenweAiertomy Weep tae sche uelet olen lacierchobareele ce 12 00 
Best ewe, any age— 
(1) G. Howard Davison, Millbrook, N. Y............-.4-. 12 00 
CLASS XXIV—Oxford Down. 
(W..H. Beattie and W. H. Gibson, Judges.) 
RAMS. 
Two years old or over— 
(1) Geo. McKerrow & Sons, Sussex, Wis.............-... $10 00 
(A) ARS die Signe sSinoumiay rem AILS oe eSB choisoidd oa cabo nor 6 00 
(8) Geo. McKerrow & Sons, Sussex, WiS................. 4 00 
One year old and under 2— 
(1) Geo. McKerrow & Sons, Sussex, Wis................- 10 00 
(2) Geo. McKerrow & Sons, Sussex, WisS..............05- 6 00 
) SEs StOMe my SCOMMe OMe, Mle ears re cic) seek. oslen atonal clenenctien st = 4 00 
Lamb— 
(OGRE Scone Stonime come Mee sates tebaayepencnsionac asks ore 10 00 
(Zo See Stones Stonine tons Wee stash. ae eae eieeerel- 6 00 
ea Wwalson Brosi.o Mun Cesena) sacs. eyoke etelcneearel cite rahe 4 00 
EWES. 
Two years old or over— 
Ch) RP Jee SLOMes SCOMIM TOM, Mllepscec a chereutes, sescvererene sie aici s sens 10 00 
(2) Geo. McKerrow & Sons, Sussex, Wis................- 6 00 
(83) Geo. McKerrow & Sons, Sussex, WisS..............--. 4 00 
One year old and under 2— ¢ 
() Peas LOmes SCOMiMe tomer ln secretes sia ctar shout he oy cee ats 10 00 
(2) Geo. McKerrow & Sons, Sussex, Ind................. 6 00 
(3) Geo. McKerrow & Sons, Sussex, WisS..........--..05- 4 00 
Lamb— 
(1) Geo. McKerrow & Sons, Sussex, Wis..........--..0-- 10 00 
(AREA Ie Stones StomiMmetomms lll. 02.0 cers 4 actecice sta-eaieietns ore 6 00 
(3) eae eg STONE STOMIMAtOM wlll psn oe aey ac sbaeese tis ale cicecnte 4 00 
FLOCKS. 
Aged flocks— 
Gres Je stones Stomme tomy Mies fete cie.s cies wists eee elerelst niet 10 00 
(2) Wilson Bros., Muncie, Ind................ 0.02 eceeees 6 00 
(ayes gd ce SUOTEs LOMO COM Alli me an clei slats es csia'tjolce e'eielelae . 400 
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Young flocks— 


(1) Psd. Stone; Stominge ton) TW se ce cee epeetre ae arte we ce oet et ee 10 00 

(2) “Wilson: Bros.,. Muncie, “lindo ire oat wrote = re inte ts = seueten 6 00 
Best ram, any age— 

(1) Geo. McKerrow & Sons, Sussex, WiS................. 10 00 
Best ewe, any age— 

(1) Py J. Stone; Stonington, lite ees eee 10 00 


AMERICAN OXFORD DOWN—SPECIALS. 


Best yearling ram— 


(1) SWillsonm Bros: avium cies mln cl ier rseeeie Cth ecniay sr stcnetel eres 6 00 
Best yearling ewe— 

(i) WallSon Bress.= Muncie; lind rar eter tstns iertelstenetarateneteei re 6 00 
Best pen of 4 lambs, either sex— 

@) Wilson: Bros:) Mumeie Unde yee = sects apeisiet ol sieiencieke ator 6 00 


CLASS XXV—Southdown. 
(W. H. Beattie and H. W. Gibson, Judges.) 


RAMS. 
Two years old or over— 
(1) <Geo:-Allen; Allerton) Ul. cx. teeters cise eactees eae $10 00 
(2) Geo. McKerrow & Sons, Sussex, Wis................. 6 00 
(3)=Geo: Allen; Allerton TU. Sayer sets cote nis ieee oe octerene 4 00 
One year old and under 2— 2 
(1) Geo. McKerrow & Sons, Sussex, Wis................. 10 00 
(2) -G@eo.Allen> ‘Allerton; sas tee et aes neh ene eee 6 00 
(8) Wat Wilson’ & Sons: Muncie ind 2.2 a... en ee 4 00 
Lamb— 
(1) Geo. McKerrow & Sons, Sussex, Wis.............. Je , 'O200 
(2): sGeo; ‘Allen, ~Allerton: -Eileee sa ce cee ake oe 6 00 
(3) Geo. McKerrow & Sons, Sussex, WiS.>:-:-.s2..-e-s 0 - 4 00 
EWES. 
Two years old or over— 
(1) Geo. McKerrow & Sons, Sussex, Wis..............-.- 10 00 
(2)-Geo. Allen; “A Merton} ilies ioc tie c cee citeeneb ote yokes dete toe sts ene 6 00 
(3) Geo. McKerrow & Sons, Sussex, Wis................ 4 00 
One year old and under 2— 
(1) (Geo; rAllen; Allerton, - Dll sacome timaeeoeeireee ee eee 10 00 
(2) Geo. McKerrow & Sons, Sussex, Wis................ 6 00 


(8): ‘Geo, “Allen Allerton’ Bll iaceaeatecton oe cite ies aoe 4 00 
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267. Lamb— 
(1) Geo. Allen, Allerton, Ill...........-. ee ee cece cece eee 10 00 
(2) Geo. McKerrow & Sons, Sussex, Wis.........-.-.+-- 6 00 
(83) Geo. McKerrow & Sons, Sussex, WiS...........-+.--. 4 00 


FLOCKS. 
268. Aged flock— 
(1) Watt Wilson & Son, Muncie, Ind.................... 
(2) Watt Wilson & Son, Muncie, Ind..................-. 
269. Young flock— 
(1) Watt Wilson & Son, Muncie, Ind.................... 


SWEEPSTAKES. 


270. Best ram, any age— 

(1) Geo. McKerrow & Sons, Sussex, Wis..............-. 10 00 
271. Best ewe, any age— 

(Gb) Cigos Jilly Allein NEA os coho nooo oo coobs oncoos 10 00 


CLASS XXVI—Hampshire Down. 


(H. W. Gibson, Judge.) 


RAMS. 
272. Two years old or over— 
(Gh) conn = Malton, Miarsinall  IViGiGh. cctec ars otalaiate)« clehetsloge orstel- lo $8 00 
(2)r BaeW ATtZ.2¢ CnLom ville yl Sats vee acters oleh esastatekereeoeremt- 4 00 
(6)) TR ie Ue, lexsanvorn allies bile n heaconc oe dbidd poo” dor 2 00 
273. One year old and under 2— 
GD BEZ AW 2ANstz. en LOM Valles eri Glrarsmeteyete tities iolahoteoktcelersleNs pels 5 00 
(2) eR eWee Artz Bentomyilled “ii die ratanes cisinies. c crstardicte!verels .« 3 00 
(8) RE Wee Artz,.o 8 emtomivglll sabe cre resene o seiteis: siek-yehesetlorenets) eels. 2 00 
274. Lamb— 
(QO) aWe Artz. 6 embomivall esol ay.m crayacs ie evel ste ars cvelletetel esol > 
(ees We Artz. Bentonvilles: Imcere sa .:.tls tsje evs. alelete ore retels 
(Que. W. Artz Bentonville; Wess cies cee iesielsects.« mieeie «erates 
EWES. 
275. Two years old or over— 
(aly AR, Wie evaiay enol hos oes oh Sons 56 on oeocamo a 8 00 
(2) AE AW Mais Leeroy eS Glee ea nonads us cae congon Oo 4 00 
(By Dolo Wailer, Mires eM, MOK ss a coomenoo cto oO OIOU oe 2 00 
276. One year old and under 2— 
(GD)) dolenay ON ora ME ESoeil MOGs kor ea aeced 7 eae oa Sor abc 5 00 
(2) ea NVE ATE cls CIMCON VAlLe mihi rotors). s(elells cvs olay) sedetey ave tojere 3 00 


(QEESEWACAGEZ eS CTO VNC NIG terete stro sisieceieiee teehee ie 2 00 
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277. Lamb— 


(@l)- John-Milton; MarshalleoMich=:. 52. oa eee eee 5 00 
(2) “Pe aW Artz, Bentonvilles Indie cere sess rie ee ae 3 00 
(3) 222 We Artz] Bentonville x Inds sos ee see ee eee 2 00 
FLOCKS. 
278. Aged flock— 
@) John Milton, "Marshall Mi chiase- pean seer eee 5 00 
(2)) PeoW Artz: Bentonville inde2. .ede coerce eee 3 00 
279. Young flock— 
(D222 T Wi Artz: Bentomvilleyslindire see. ean ee ere 5 00 
SWEEPSTAKES. 
280. Best ram, any age— 
Gh) John eMilton? Marshall Mich? 26 os see een eee 5 00 
281. Best ewe, any age— 
@) “PAW. Ariz 2 Bentonyillesinds sen ee eee eee eee 5 00 
CLASS XXVII—Cotswold. 
(W. H. Beattie and H. W. Gibson, Judges.) 
282. Ram two years old or over— 
(Gl) SLewis: Bross. Camp Point, wll e940 oo eee eee $10 00 
(2) Wilson Bros;,, Muncie) ind 3405 se ee een ee eee 6 00 
(8) Geo. Harding & Sons, Waukesha, Wis.......... Barc 4 00 
283. One year old and under 2— 
(1) Geo. Harding & Sons, Waukesha, Wis............... 10 00 
(2);2WalsonBros,, . Main cle) Ind see eee 6 00 
(3) Lewis Bross (Camp<Point lla See eee ee 4 00 


284. Lamb— 
(1) Geo. Harding & Sons, Waukesha, Wis............... 10 00 


(2) Geo. Harding & Sons, Waukesha, Wis.............. 6 00 
(3) Geo. Harding & Sons, Waukesha, Wis.............-- 4 00 
EWES. 
285. Two years old or over— 
(1) Geo. Harding & Sons, Waukesha, Wis.............. 10 00 
(2) Geo. Harding & Sons, Waukesha, Wis.............. - 6 00 
(Ss) Walson. Bross. MunciessinGeaqer eee eee eee eee 4 00 
286. One year old and under 2— 
(1) Geo. Harding & Sons, Waukesha, Wis.............. 10 00 
(2) Geo. Harding & Sons, Waukesha, Wis..............; 6 00 


(3) “Lewis: Bros:,: Camp) Point.-lll......, 05.0.4. cee y Are sl 


289. 


296. 


299. 


304. 
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Lamb— 


(1) Geo. Harding & Sons, Waukesha, Wis........... 
(2) Sewis SrOS--Oamip se Olt.) Eee cir. afore mis lean ates 
(8) Geo. Harding & Sons, Waukesha, Wis............... 


FLOCKS. 
Aged flock— 


()Shiewisehros.. Camp? Ponty ll oe eo oe ate pee oe ee = 2 2 
(owalson Bros. Muncie en ING. 22)-)- o> pte cies ee ole els 


Young flock— 


Gp Walsone Bros, — Muncie, End! 2.s55260 sy .6 eels a 0s 
(2). Willson Bros.) Maumcie; im Gs.) Ses. toate tc Scien = 
(3) sewis> Bros..4 Camp: Pomis; Wc... See aes 


SWEEPSTAKES. 
Best ram, any age— 


(1) Geo. Harding & Sons, Waukesha, Wis........... 


Best ewe, any age— 


(1) Geo. Harding & Sons, Waukesha, WiS............ 


CLASS XXVIII—Dorsets. 


(W. H. Beattie, Judge.) 
Ram lamb— 


(Ne We b> Halter Geneva, Winds. .2.. 5.6 e's 6 clele wuss apeie wiser 


EWES. 
One year old and under 2— 


CHW Be Ea ley (Geneva, PG. nian oc c1ac cove nis sysais arnts es 
(2) Wir eeLiale MG eneyvaselnG teas. at Seis oe oc oR ea Seis 
(a) aWeeteerrale, Genewa- Inds a8. ress. ceas 4 coe cise eels 


Lamb— 
GQ) W. 
(2) W. 
(83) W. 


Wm wh 


‘LASS XXIX—Rambouilett. 
(U. C. Brouse, Kendallville, Ind., Judge.) 


RAMS. 
Two years old or over— 


(1) Geo. Harding & Sons, Waukesha, Wis............ 
(2) Geo. Harding & Sons, Waukesha, Wis............ 
Cyn olidwe cr bAGero warts, OO sa access. ee - sce see Ba oe 


Hale: (Geneva elnds: foes ae hoe ce ele aea es 
SHAE WG ENeva. (NGs.2 oa sist aiSaes Sti ae wie 
ET alesGene wa, lan Git ssa chy siete = oisewsnen ss aso 
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10 00 
6 00 
4 00 


10 00 


$5 00 


00 
00 
00 


bo Ol 


00 
00 
00 


bo tO oO 


150 


305. 


306. 


307. 


308. 


309. 


310. 


311. 


314. 
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One year old and under 2— 


(1) Geo. Harding & Sons, Waukesha, Wis............. 
(2) Geo. Harding & Sons, Waukesha, Wis........... 
(s)eshaw, «& asager. Marit) @i1Oije ce crete tte eleuste eleictore- 


Lamb— 


(Gb) Seehye coeietnolere, a iehanec (Olilos 5565 otdeeboo do sant 
(QeShawece ebacgers Marics: OHO meres ets ereherensttere se 
(8) Geo. Harding & Sons, Waukesha, Wis............ 


EWES. 
Two years old or over— 


(1) Geo. Harding & Sons, Waukesha, Wis............ 
(2) Geo. Harding & Sons, Waukesha, Wis............ 
(8) Geo. Harding & Sons, Waukesha, Wis............ 


One year old and under 2— 


(1) Geo. Harding & Sons, Waukesha, Wis............ 
(2) Geo. Harding & Sons, Waukesha, Wis........... 
(3) Geo. Harding & Sons, Waukesha, Wis............. 


Lamb— S 


(1) Geo. Harding & Sons, Waukesha, Wis............ 
(A) Sloe Waele Mines Olu, Goooogna Aca boocoode 
(8) Geo. Harding & Sons, Waukesha, Wis............ 


FLOCKS. 
Aged flocks— 


(ieShawedee Baden Maritsy) Olio + tacit cls ost eset 
(4) 185 I, ADE eh IDEs) onder hella A ocho bo oonnoeosc 


Young flock— 


()ashaw és badder vlaritss ONO see ci. eeetseideteneitroletate 
(2) 9. Davis; DO avisburey wMiteh a. vrareaiesleieeeraeiietetere 
(8) Geo. Harding & Sons, Waukesha, Wis............ 


SWEEPSTAKES. 
Best ram, any age— 


(1) Geo. Harding & Sons, Waukesha, Wis............ 


Best ewe, any age— 


(1) Geo. Harding & Sons, Waukesha, Wis............ 


CLASS XXX—Fine Wool—American Merino. 


(U. C. Brouse, Kendallville, Ind., Judge.) 


RAMS. 
Two years old or over— 
(ah), 18% 3D), \yyaullicnnoisiol, Serie Ollila pe oadgocoonootme oc 
(PACE 18, Jel Asien “Oli, osiganenopcanondacpooodeone 


(3) RD aWilliamsonyexentaye ODIO tee sete leicrtelereteletelel 


(Jt) 
S 
o 


5 00 
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315. One year old and under 2— 
(AD) COLA, (oS eGi ie AON so Rencodoeopne so opomdecooG bor 5 00 
(2) Ds Walliamson. xeniay OMIOt ec: bolt... te ese <ieey scl 3 


(S)e Ca ee elles AS hil yee ONTO sore nre erere oa tave alee clexe/orel=delohsiate a 
316. Lamb— 
(Ge! oWilltamisonuxemians OMG ec seiner ois oreo eee 5 
(2) Cee Bell A shleysn Oi Oeery ices eine lath eele: ote aie “gelel iets 3 
(GB) eC Chal Sis Weebl lene MOTO). Cemeaboae codes + CUomuc aoe OL 2 
EWES. 
317. Two years old or over— 
@Q)eRs Ds Wallisimisons ewemiay sO bi Osrerse nis 1-1 -s0 ist ciate oles t= cey= 8 
QeR DS Walliamson® “xsemiay \OWIO -t: i eteie oel-rsce'e, att az) ene 4 
(SC eH bellSA sileyse OhiOwn ce. ctemicine Oe cr-(s ater speene aiel os 2 
318. One year old and under 2— 
GERD MWallismsons “Kenias, Ohne s. nici e +e dee apes 5 
(Ark. D Walliamsony exenia, OHiOn 22%. 5a oo n-chs = lose ate 3 
(SUC A BellteAshleys OniOe sec catia. ne oct cers eke See 2 
319. Lamb— 
GH) DD Williamsons. Menian, Ohio. eeeciiecc tet cseee ak os ele 5 
(2)UC ls bee Bell Ashley. -OniOe tye, 2 6 see sis cara ie eds cota euale aie 3 
GC Ee Belin cA shleys OMlOe Ae a5 cates cee ee tise cokes Meheiees 2 
FLOCKS. 
820. Aged flock— 
@) Stee Ds owialliamsons Xenia < OlniGsen oe ass os kre Siete ace ests 5 
(2)eO wre Belle Ashleven OMmoeses asics a setrare ecole oe oleae bse 3 
(SS) SR) a VVallianiasSOne eX Eniae OhiGucs ss sc ccsatne tetera ee 2, 
321. Young flock— 
CHnC-SEe eBell Ashley Obion ns esitee eae oc dhsid ore Ooo eee 5 
()nC;sE ey Bell Ashley © lion sacdnics oe ad oes oleae ween 3 
SWEEPSTAKES. 
322. Best ram, any age— 
ol) te, De Wabiamsons) Renia, Ohiow ici 5 5. sc. ee eee we oe 5 
23. Best ewe, any age— 
rvs  Wallianison)coxeniany OMI. cke ae oe siete el. S oletore 5 


CLASS XXXI—Delaine Merinos. 
(U. C. Brouse, Kendallville, Ind., Judge.) 


RAMS. 
324. Two years old or over— 
(ERAS VWilltamsonte Senta OUMO! 37.) sis02ceesis «/odevc fle a/otevens $8 
(Q)2C PEP Bell scAS bl yn ONTO sc rspyaye te ans, 5 'oye sess)" s) 52 so) ars te of oa 4 
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325. One year old and under 2— 


(GDR OK ei sexe AN olen a Oittng Samu aco oGdudoucepoa da saSe 6 
(2)9C. EE. Bells Ashley. (OliO rs er-crele acters oie eter sy ere meree 
326. Lamb— 
QR DS Walliamsone ental Olio erences. ners 
(2A He Bell? -Aishley; s<Ohiones 15. - ecsica eae oe ete reer 
(3)P Cesk. Belly rAshley; Ohio sack loo Scere es 
EWES. 


327. Two years old or over— 


(2 Cs Ee Belly Ashley. "O10 tsa. occ eevee os seers ceatistensya note 

(2) Re > Williamson xeniay OhiOn eae cere ee cee cise sie ele 

‘Gels IOS \yiaillinenrnsorne Seauels OlNs on gosdcocdseandedouuc 
328. One year old and under 2— 

(GO ies IOs \nyalllbienmvrora, Genel, OlMO, 6% odegnsccdoosdocreet 

(2)1Cs He sBell; Ashley." @Ohiot een. fas aoe erie 

(QAR D se Wallan Sone xenilan Ohi One sieetn ee erie store se oie 
329. Lamb— 

@) Re DS sWaillismsoon; x<eniassOM0 sme sees eee eee ee 

(2) Re D> wWilhiamsony exemiann OhiOneaeeseie nee eerie 

(\iCe He -Bell; -Ashiley2; Ohiosss.a cee a eee eee 


FLOCKS. 
330. Aged flock— 


G) Rs DS Walliamisonsexteni'a © iO serene ree 

(2)'C; "Hs Bell, Ashley SOO saree sence ine ee een atone 

(3) Re DS Walliamsons. Xenia Ohloneareeceeenece noes 
331. Young flock— 

(i) RSD yWalliam Sone: extemal O peesen rere neuer eee 

(2)9C)) He Bell Ashley: -Ohios se eee eee eee 

(3): (CG. ER Bells: Ashley--Ohions en eee hele oir eae 


SWEEPSTAKES. 
3082. Best ram, any age— 


@) B.D Williamson; Xenia sOhionece rc te eee 
Spepsy 
vo). at 

(1) C. He Bell, Ashley,Ohideso2% o.areetse eee em rae 


CLASS XXXII—Cheviot. 
(W. H. Beattie, Wilton Grove, Ont., Judge.) 


RAMS. 
334, Two years old or over— 
(OO) BeEanrtinans Hin Castle yor Geererneaa ieiciesiyieieeane 
(2)°RS BS Hartman: binGastle in dieses seit eteere rn ae 
(o)) Crodianie Gardner, shinGH Ste sla crse criepoereretererereen ere 


a) | 


bo Ol 
SSS 38 


hoe 0 


bow ol 


oO 


Le) 


bot oO 
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335. One year old and under 2— 


Gish. Besclar ina eHimeHs tle lim Gai ces, «sere cis aietecte Wels) octave « 5 00 
(2) Crodian & Gardner, Fincastle, Ind.....:............. 3 00 
(3) Crodian & Gardner, Fincastle, Ind................... 2 00 
336. Lamb— 
GOES eEbartimany suiMGastley snd) se se se stecac svete steko lores chetens 5 00 
(2)ehS BEtartnran: (BuinGastle eins Bias suse cia yeiciera craters 3 00 
(8) Crodian & Gardner, Fincastle, Ind................... 2 00 
EWES. 


337. Two years old or over— 


CDPHE Erantimaniy HimeGastless PMCs at. aiciasetess eis ere let ae tests 8 00 
(2eCrodian’& Garduer, Wincastle;, Und ss ances ee cl 3 4 00 
(3) Crodiany& Hartman, Mincastle; Ind! cs ccie s+ a eo 2 00 
338. One year old and under 2— 
(1) F. B. Hartman, MITCAS HIE s MU eye ere aiscose petites te © hate. cn eteaure. 5 00 
(BA) Ase ey lelehacanna, IehaKcslene INNO wre one tecb en odie eco acre 3 00 
(8) Crodian & Hartman, Fineastle, Ind.................. 2 00 
339. Lamb— 
(1) Crodian & Gardner, Fincastle, Ind................... 5 00 
(2) Crodian & Gardner, Fincastle, Ind..:................ 3 00 
(5) Sheba bartnianme Min castles Mrdis se oageo ciscelete ag oo sate le eed te 2 00 
FLOCKS. 
340. Aged flock— 
(ini Elamrtimmame EMmeastlero lm die cr cmyeierun ett oe erates le ters s 5h OO 
(2) Crodian .& Gardner, Hincastle, Ind = ........ 0.025... 3 00 
(8) Crodian & Gardner, Fincastle, Ind................... 2 00 
3841. Young flock— 
(Ch) Hs SS Eleartinnns Hm Gastleye lm gis cecsite.c eytevelara amstac che 5 00 
(2) Crodian & Gardner, Fincastle, Ind................... 3 00 
SWEEPSTAKES. 
342. Best ram, any age— 
@) PE SB Hartman. Hincastie Winders. Sas ys scle tse os oles 5 00 
343. Best ewe, any age— 
(G)) Jie 185 ISENraciehns dinar Thelen sa qothe me Gacgceo Hause ac 5 00 
CLASS XXXIII—Swine. 
(O. P. Wolcott, Conover, Ohio, Judge.) 
BERKSHIRE. 
344. Boar 2 years old or over— 
CH hoOSs Meal ka SOM: eAttti Cay ao a crceeenn sc stole aceleie ser cele eels $12 00 
(2) A. Crawford, Columbus Grove, O................-..- 8 00 


(a) blliott Bross, Vincennes: Ind. oh... << «so jettennemte 4 00 


154 


345. 


346. 


347. 


348. 


349. 


350. 


351. 


352. 


353. 


354. 


305. 


356. 
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Boar 1 year old and under 2— 


(i) ASCrawzord, Coltumibis) Grovie,=@.2% oc cis cts ciate eee 10 

(2) 20Dhos. Deal & Sons -Atticaclat sc ceccas te. eee ert eta Ti 

(5) as. RiIlLey7s Sous) Chormtowis nda aermes eres oes 3 
Boar 6 months old and under 12— 

(@)isarl Be Clouch, North Amihursta Ofer. saree ctate er 8 

(2)" Jas. Riley (s-Sons, Dh orto wary umes sa scoters siete 5 

(3) Jas. Riley“s2Nonshs Thorn tows pln Ginter tet eterna oisiees 2 
Boar under 6 months— 

CORA Se Rey Ss Sons Chomncowisn lt creeper eto 8 

2a NeeBarkers GaSon- “Chor tosh ester tees ee reer 5 

(3B) ae NesBarkers& Son? horn toa lin eee rela aerate: 2 
Sow 2 years old or over— 

(ft) “Rhos: Teal &uson, Attica; Maser ste.c octets ceria. co eeryeren = il? 

(2) ‘Thos: ‘Tealv&, Son; Attica; Vat mic cee oe eieseients cin states 8 

(3) Av=Crawtord> ColmumbussGrove; nO resco eaeeerne 4 
Sow 1 year old and under 2— 

(ih) VAS Crawtord:  ColumpbusiGroveOm-na-tas hier: 10 

(2) "Thos. Leal) GuSonvAtticaralar Aachen user cease ieee US 

(8): 2A. Crawtord-ColumbtsiGroves Onecare 3 
Sow 6 months old and under 12— 

(ekarl BCloughy North Amhurste Oem see 8 

(2) Karl) BS Clough, North yAmbhurst Omer scenes eee 5 

(8) Karl B; Clough, North Aghunrst Om sneer sie 2 
Sow under 6 months— 

(i) 2. Ni Barker: & Sons Rhorntowine snes ee asics eters 8 

(2) TN: Barker & Sons Thorntowans Indes... ses seen Ac 5 

(8) EON. Barker & Son, Lhornto waging oon essere 2 
Boar and 8 sows over 1 year old— 

()eAaiCrawtord, Columbus Grove; Ope sonee eereceaet 20 

(2) Rhos. Meal (& Sons vA tercay Var. tpavseiccerepete en teeeeiteteascenenetone 10 
Boar and 3 sows under 1 year old— : 

Gl) Jas) Riley7s! Sons eChorntow i Unde eres eeeeiene ate 15 

(2) TN. Barker) & Son; eThorntoya lenders tetet enero re 10 


Five pigs under 1 year old, the get of one boar or produce of 
one sow— 


@Carl-B.Wloush: North sAm burst iO tr ecirerrstetietererenie eee 12 00 

(2) Jas: Riley's ‘Sons; Thorntowm, Uma ey si oeci-lte ele crete ere 8 00 
Five pigs under 6 months old— 

(1) LN, Barker & Son; 'Thorntowm, Indes. 3.06 2 es -)-)sere 12 00 

(2)eJas) Riley-si Sons; “Rhorntowmeslnde ase eerie 8 00 
Pair pigs under 1 year— : 

(i) Jase Riley2s ‘Sons. Dhornmtowny lim Gey eieteetaye eleeielsteletrerkate 12 00 


(2) TN. Barker & Son} Dhorntoyyaas Wad ses leetatsire ste 8 
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SWEEPSTAKES. 


357. Boar, any age— 

(Gi) PACs Craw tord, Columbus ’Grovie, (Oy... o.tectec s-re-+ tele ccs. vi 
358. Sow, any age— ‘ 

(PAS Crawrord., Columbus) Grove; Ole. sees ces sists ste 


CLASS XXXIV—Poland China. 
(Lloyd Mugg, Judge.) 


359. Boar 2 years old or over— 

MW Os Canddy. Mranktom- Ins cists states «jaye be 4 bok.’ 

(2) Alonzo Graham & Son, Greentown, Ind.............. 

(8) Lindley & Butler, Russiaville; Ind. 3. 2.0... ose ee 3 
360. Boar 1 year old and under 2— 

CpWreOn Canady Hranictom, -Un@).c.- . scmtcs neice ceicisncseieere 

(2) WANS WiorlasEla SErstOw Is okMGls <2 25, c¥o.ecrs cl e.ee cisions blelciee 

(3) eden Walliams: & Sons; -Briant, Inds 3 oo slo ote. sete es 
361. Boar 6 months old and under 12— 

Ci) PinosG. FAllen Mall yalles Tne. oes cite es ese tere) sc itr opeseles oye 

(2) SEM phiTreye Bross cbs UnMe yay LMG (0. 5 cis oyn, ciate oo a1lens)s dere 
362. Under 6 months— 

(iy oWi. Cy williams: & Co:, Knightstown, Ind. .:.. 2.2... 

(AVaWa Os Canagy-. HramkstOms DRGs ie <ccajcvarsre cre iss Sel eneiePe niece 

(GW Ac simnileya& Sons SUGSON, ING: 0, cca ss. css ccs sess 
364. Sow 2 years old or over— 

Gh) Sateen AThHNCKleELONe palin ee. ses seas. fs cedeleve nls daca. eee cele 

(2) elo lsr acon New HOSS Ltldin care cto cide ciovatteleos a elerete 

(>) sbindley& Butler russia valle. sm Gis, a «cn. ofetele’leiel ste) « 
364%. Sow 1 year old and under 2— 

GPM UCen CAT OUCKLE, ELOPCs shy. gt: co cneysjchaieederee lel © vtatere ek evs 

(2) ae SRaelOn: NGI. FLOSS ALN MSs. ard eiaionossuetls, Sioa eheve srs ats 

(s)elandley, &- butler IR USsiavallewUnGl .reecve) oie. « exeievels cree ere 
365. Sow 6 months old and under 12— 

C)SiucieneArbuekie Hopesclnd ss sian ce .cketie a seavae ote 

(2) Alonzo Graham & Son, Greentown, Ind............... 

(8) F. Gartin & Sons, Burney, Ind............2..0.0566. 
366. Under 6 months— 

CDieMavaiSss ros: Ma certo’ /Ols, aro cers wteristein sletiae siete ate ot dates 

(AV EAN ISH ESTOS. «MAS CniOnan Obras etcetera tans ean leads wls.c as as 

(8) W. C. Williams & Co., Knightstown, Ind............. 
367. Boar and 3 sows over 1 year— 

COW O n@anady ah ramon MMe. hs wicyets,ecta Shel aie we ceabal’s « 

(2) Lindley & Batler.vBussiaville: Img... 5), 6 siamese eens 


155 


20 00 


20 00 


156 


368. 


369. 


370. 


371. 
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Boar and 3 sows under 1 year— - 
(1h) eMovis BrosiHid serton, (Oe ssc ase eee eee aks) 
(2) Pumphreye Bross. SUrneyasslng merece ee eee 10 
Five pigs under 1 year old, the get of one boar or produce of 
one sow— 


(@) Mavs Bros Hide ertonwOmertceies ice eee cree eee 12 

(2) PACS 2Gilm our snG neers oli os mG el peer erie eee 8 
Five pigs under 6 months old— 

(DeMavissBros) sd vertonwOr sce acon coe ee ee ee 12 

(2) W. C. Williams & Co:, Knightstown, Ind:.....-...... 8 
Pair pigs under 1 year old— 

@Q)eMaviseBros: sHdserton Os aememercemeo ee eee eee 12 

(2) PAGS e GilnioursGreensbtro wind: oe ee eee eee oe 8 

SWEEPSTAKES. 


Boar, any age— 


(i) WeO} Canadive: Bramihon-s lin date ea is ere ee eee 20 
Sow, any age— 
(AU) sbrKererny AU OM sles, Ils has ononanbasncnchbodcbue 20 


00 


CLASS XXXV—Chester White, Victoria, Cheshire and Large Yorkshire. 


374. 


(Adam F.. May, Judge.) 


Boar 2 years old or over— 


Mee zGibsone&; Son x\iancie nw lndiacertaee eee eee $12 

(2)- Dorsey, -Bros:,; Perry, aim dienes tie ee ee eee 8 

(3) Binshaw. Bross, Zionsville) Unda es eee 4 
Boar 1 year old and under 2— 

(i) Me iS Newburn: ‘sennepiny ll, 255. seca es cree 10 

@)Einshaw-e Bros) Zions valleveln Gis en see ee Tf 

(8); ‘Geo. Ineichen, Celinan Onc) warm as acide ieee i mee 3 
Boar 6 months old and under 12— 

(@); Dorsey, Bross) Perry.) Td evecare tore eos ada Pane eae 8 

(2) Warren We Trout, Greenwood. India. .22. 02 ee aobeen 5 

(3) eT iGibsonesSon)s Mauncie inde ene soe eee 2 
Under 6 months— 

(@l)) Je :‘Gibsonsé& Sons Miuneie: Ind 22> 2a eee eee 8 

(2) Hinshaw sBros.. Zionsyville-eimd =. 25 eo cree cinerea 5 

(3) "Geo inerchen; (CelinayOesact. orc sO ieee eee 2 
Sow 2 years old or over— : 

@) Vian New, bircns) Eenmepim llr ine ieleieie encanta 12 

(2) Warren WwW: rout, (Greenwood, Ind... :..2...-eeee nae 8 


(2) MISE INK owianee laine, ION, 5 googaagoda dudoccudon 4 


379. 


380. 


381. 


383. 


384. 


B86. 


387. 


388. 


389. 
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Sow 1 year old and under 2— 


GQ) evi be New burns) Elenmep ins ol yee, sie, 3 sier< 2450 00s 8.pe oboe 10 

(2) Mie he Newburn, dlenneping Ml irs. <sfcs seis es oe ee 7 

(S)eGeor Imeichenss Celina Ol ithe ccetsje sts cos spade aya ieio se Sausroes 3 
Sow 6 months old and under 12— 

Gi) HDorseyo Bros: OP erry. UNS wos, aac. 5 eres) oetaiens stern clea 8 

(2) EJ Gibsonkésr sony, Mim crem sles ier) cian savers iorene «sue ese rene 5 

(3) Warren, We Lrout, Greenwood, Inds. 622. 2.1. ener 2 
Under 6 months— 

(iG eowmineichene Celina, Ow po eras setae cicus octets tiie «soe oe 8 

(2) eWeewe, Malners& Son Thormtowar Gidley tee class 5 

(S) "Geo. Mneichen Celina’ Once. ar. cern ree BAe «hoe sels ae 2 
Boar and 3 sows over 1 year— 

Cie Niteh New DUrns ELenive pin, WI sere cho tetorerersiy oincfele a sclaisye 20 

(2) Gb SOMmeca SOlee NTU Cle ss Ml Chey seen raatueyelaielersusielels steuete 10 
Boar and 3 sows under 1 year— 

Ci OrSEyaelsLOSe ECE yao UNO tats creyoronarouoieite o¥oia) ot tole oomeieienst oye 15 

(2) RE Ga SOie Goa SOM VEU CLEss Mm Olenstonn stevorsroycncnepcieieyelele acre aes 10 


Five pigs under 1 year old, the get of one boar or produce of 
one sow— 


(1) W. W. Milner & Son, Thorntown, Ind................ 12 

(2eGeowlnetchen Celina, Ol ys ca vests snes « Sete laleher cls. 6 fe 8 
Five pigs under 6 months old— 

(1) W. W. Milner & Son, Thorntown, Ind................ he 

(2a Geommerchen ss Celimay Oxy. vee eles cs oem crows d aeereyere 8 
Pair pigs under 1 year old— . 

LD OLSGYAISTOS: <eeTLy. Gas 7) shrsePactsis ie sls pacieteieten, sells, « 12 

(2) @ebinshaw: Bross, ZiOonsyalles NGS 35.2 cis 2 a2 avs. «hoe 2 sete te 8 

SWEEPSTAKES. 

Boar, any age— 

Giada GipSOngacu sO WIUIM Clee ll jet hare aves sas shoche.cl abate) oe 20 
Sow, any age— 

(Gi) BeONe WD UTissELemmem ii: DIME se isy sya eke terete.s «7 5) soil ohst sere 20 


CLASS XXXVI—Dorco-Jersey, Tamworth and Thin-Rind. 
(Allen Beeler, Judge.) 


Boar 2 years old or over— 


(1) Geo. W. Trone & Sons, Rushville, Ind................ $12 

(CC) eee soSs mM LOrid ay, Minds cay. «icles. sic fe vee eve oer, oss sires. 6 8 

(S)eNwECuilens Garth ac es Mes ae tes ckelses s ciocs fieseve oie, 2 €-¢ 4 
Boar 1 year old and under 2— 

(CHaNe Bae Cutler. Carmhia ce UME me neruse wa. < ses) oo sis eo 010s « lelelny 10 

(@) On Wellies (ee (Cs Wel nico Wee oe acon doen como ooo 6 1 

(3) Geo. W. Trone & Sons, Rushville, Ind................ 3 


00 
00 
00 


00 
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392. 


395. 


394. 


395. 


396. 


398. 


399. 


400. 


401. 
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Six months old and under 12— 


(i) O; Walter ’& Co:, Lebanon, Os 22 oo. on. sone s de eelnie 8 00 

(2) C. L. Clancy & Co., Indianapolis, Ind................ 5 00 
_ (8) O. Walter & Co., Lebanon, Oars co wie aos ties Sars taepeneeam 2 00 
Under 6 months— 

@)O. Walteridés Co.; Webanony Og eee cya nln =o on ie 8 00 

(2) N; Be Cutler, "Carthage, UU wo ccc. cesta ais org « ama sme 5 00 

(6)od._ Bi illigoss, Mlorida, Diho ec. os cies aicteinie ce ape eee 2 00 
Sow 2 years old or over— 

(1) Geo. W. Trone & Sons, Rushville, Ind................ 12 00 

(2) 0. Walter & Co., Lebanon, O. 7% oon a. see es ie os ale 8 00 

(8) NB, Cutlery Carta ce, Try cir ircs co aietotataiuie cote ein niente = tos 4 00 
Sow 1 year old and under 2— 

(1)-O: Walter& Co; ebamon sO rag cr sera tte caesar fe me mie 10 00 

(2) 0. Walter'& Co; Webanony Orie. ome. oie oleate 7 00 

(8) Ne Be- Cutler Carthage ii arcyetetaeiotelat tele ts aten-Nei-t-triaia-tans 3 00 
Six months old and under 12— 

(FOS Walltiers&: CommGebanonseO recite terse tert stale etter 8 00 

(2) O. Walter & Co., Lebanon, O..... 2.25... 6.00 oe eens 5 00 

(3) NB Cutler, Carthage Meyers citetere oi cleta tinier velar 2 00 
Under 6 months— 

(1) J. B. Hilligoss) Wlorida, Un ooo oe ete wile ene mn 8 00 

(2) .N. B. Cutler; Carthage, Tie ei ssi. tae nis sees iar 5 06 

(3) N. «By Cutler, "Carthage, Quis a oo rece wn oy- eerie elms eas 2 00 

HERDS. 


Boar and 3 sows over 1 year— 


(1) Geo. W. Trone & Sons, Rushville, Ind............... 20 00 

(2) O. Walter & Co., Lebanon, O............-.-+++-000:s 10 00 
Boar and 3 sows under 1 year— 

(1) O. Walter & Co., Lebanon, O...........----eeseeeeee 15 00 

(2) Geo. W. Trone & Sons, Rushville, Ind................ 10 00 


Vive pigs under 1 year, the get of one boar or produce of one 
sow— 


(1) O. Walter & Co., Lebanon, O.........-.-- +e ee eeees 12 00 

(2) J. B. Hilligoss, Florida, Ind.........-.-.+-ssseeeseees 8 00 
Five pigs under 6 months— 

(1) J. B. Hilligoss, Florida, Ind.............seeseseeeeees 12 00 

(2) J.B. Hilligoss, Wlorida, Wn. ie sere eels emi ee 8 00 
Pair pigs under 1 year old— 

(1) O. Walter & Co., Lebanon, O.........--ee eee eeeeees 12 00 


(2) O. Walter & Co., Lebanon, O.........-..2ee eee eres 8 00 


402. 


403. 


404, 


405. 


406. 


407. 


408. 


409. 


410. 


411. 


412. 


413. 
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SWEEPSTAKES. 
Boar, any age— 

(1) Geo. W. Trone & Sons, Rushville, Ind................ 0 00 
Sow, any age— 

(MQeOmwaltercg&. Core Uebanony Olas clccricle wielereieicl> «s)he 20 00 


CLASS XXXVII—Hssex. 
(Adam F.. May, Judge.) 


BOARS. 
Two years old or over— 
(i) ARO G@reenndés SOUS: “WiINGHESLCK (UNG sins. «cle revers.c101 o0-e'm $5 00 
(2) A. C. Green & Sons, Winchester, Ind................. 3 00 
One year old and under 2— 
(1) A. C. Green & Sons, Winchester, Ind................. 4 00 
Six months old and under 12— 
(i) ACs Green’ & Sons, Winchester, Inds... =. << a « le 3 00 
(2) A. C. Green & Sons, Winchester, Ind.................. 2 00 
Under 6 months— 
(1) A. C. Green & Sons, Winchester, Ind................. 3 00 
(2) A. C. Green & Sons, Winchester, Ind................. 2 00 
SOWS. 
Two years old or over— 
(1) A. C. Green & Sons, Winchester, Ind................. 5 00 
One year old and under 2— 
(i) VAS C¥Green & Sous. Wanchesters Inde. «jr «20s stecy- 4 00 
(2) A. C. Green & Sons, Winchester, Ind................. 2 00 
Six months old and under 12— 
(1) A. C. Green & Sons, Winchester, Ind................. 3 00 
(2) ASC. Greene & Sons, Winchester sind 5. csisie. mses 25 > 2 00 
Under 6 months— 
Gi) PAS @2Green’ & Sons; Winchesters Inder. cr... ose so 3 00 
(2) A. C. Green & Sons, Winchester, Ind................. 2 00 
HERDS. 


Boar and 3 sows over 1 year— 


(1) A. C. Green.& Sons, Winchester, Ind................. 5 00 
Boar and 8 sows under 1 year— 
(1) A. C. Green & Sons, Winchester, Ind................. 5 00 


(2) A. C. Green & Sons, Winchester, Ind................. 3 00 
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414. Five pigs under 1 year, the get of one boar or produce of one 


sow— 
* (1) A. C. Green & Sons, Winchester, Ind................. 4 00 
(2) A. C. Green & Sons, Winchester, Ind................. 2 00 
415. Five pigs under 6 months— 
(1) A. C. Green & Sons, Winchester, Ind................. 4 00 
(2) A. C. Green & Sons, Winchester, Ind................. 2 00 
416. Pair pigs under 1 year— 
(1) A. C. Green & Sons, Winchester, Ind................. 4 00 
(2) A. C. Green & Sons, Winchester, Ind................. 2 


CLASS XXXVIII—Suffolk. 
(Adam F. May, Judge.) 


BOARS, 
417. Two years old or over— 
(1) A. GC. Green & Sons, Winchester, Ind...............-- $5 
(2) A. C. Green & Sons, Winchester, Ind...............-- 3 
418. One year old and under 2— 
(1) A. C. Green & Sons, Winchester, Ind..............-.- 4 
419. Six months old and under 12— 
(1) A. C. Green & Sons, Winchester, Ind..............+-- 3 
(2) A. C. Green & Sons, Winchester, Ind.............+.-. 2 
420. Under 6 months— ; 
(1) A. GC. Green & Sons, Winchester, Ind.............--+- 3 
(2) A. C. Green & Sons, Winchester, Ind................- 2 
sSOWS. 
421. Two years old or over— 
(1) A. C. Green & Sons, Winchester, Ind................. 5 
(2) A. C. Green & Sons, Winchester, Ind................. 3 
422, One year old and under 2— 
(1) A. C. Green & Sons, Winchester, Ind................- 4 
(2) A. C. Green & Sons, Winchester, Ind........-.....+-- 2 
423. Six months old and under 12— 
(1) A. C. Green & Sons, Winchester, Ind...............-- 3 
424. Under 6 months— : 
(1) A. C. Green & Sons, Winchester, Ind..............--- 3 
(2) A. C. Green & Sons, Winchester, Ind................- 2 
HERDS. 


425. Boar and 8 sows over 1 year— 


(1) A. C. Green & Sons, Winchester, Ind.~......5........ 5 
426. Boar and 3 sows under 1 year— 
(1) A. C. Green & Sons, Winchester, Ind..<. ....-.....-5- 5 


(2) A. C. Green & Sons, Winchester, Ind................. 3 


427. 


428, 


429. 


433. 


434. 


435. 


436. 


437. 


438. 


439. 
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Five pigs under 1 year, the get of one boar or produce of one 
sow— 
(1) A. C. Green & Sons, Winchester, Ind................. 4 
(2) A. C. Green & Sons, Winchester, Ind................. 2 
Five pigs under 6 months— 
(1) A. C. Green & Sons, Winchester, Ind................. 4 
(2) A. C. Green & Sons, Winchester, Ind................. 2 
Pair pigs under 1 year old— 
(1) ‘A. C. Green & Sons, Winchester, Ind................. 4 
(2) A. C. Green & Sons, Winchester, Ind................. 2 


CLASS XXXIX—Small Yorkshire. 
(Adam F.. May, Judge.) 


BOARS. 
Two years old or over— 
(h) Je MeMurraya Calitorniay Miechisri fos ctdscse sore atevers $5 
One year old and under 2— 
(Cl) Ree eMeMurray, Oalitornias sMulch 2). -ials hele chalets 3) 
Six months and under 12— 
(eae MieMiirralye Calitormi a Vinh sree cepa eyes stele ae eens 3 
(2) Gee MieMiauIrrays Calirornia, Vil Chi s:cijersis are tere icieisrets sits 2, 
Under 6 months— 
Orieks MeMurray, "CalitonmiasMiehy.o. st... so sae ces © 3 
(Q)rJde be WeMurray.s Calitormias Vlleh sete os tereter\- nate here 2 
sows. 
Two years old or over— 
Cs ee MeMiurravn~s Calitormiae sil Ch spr res « susreuce, © <tepss sors i) 
3 da he WC hbo Ohilbheay caylee GC) 0G ashes per ole EIGER aides ceo 3 
One year old and under 2— 
Oi te MeMinirray; sn alitornias Machi. 2 ste ac, «2, sana miclete elen- + 4 
QriateMeMitrray. Calitormias Maleby: satis, wi sares cas sets site 2 
Six months and under 12— 
@ijrde tue, MeMurnay. Californias Michi ye. sc). o feces ois uses 3 
(Qade Lee MeMiurrayes Galitormias AVEtCI Gs 5 sc cic ete cessncteue ©/lol-is : 2 
Under 6 months— 
(Gh) Plea Vier aye. Calitormia.. IMCs. <s.j9.25 <n osecuee aie <12 3 
(2)2Je ee MeMaurrays California, IvPiChiics.: ..dfsic.- -vets,e)- wle sie oie 2 
HERDS. 
Boar and 3 sows over 1 year— 
(Hid ei MieMiurray, «Calitormia,, Miche S225 5 0... 6 2+ 06 cus 5 
Boar and 38 sows under 1 year— 
(Cede McMurray. Calitorniay IMieh =]... .:.)-)- o--s- + 6 ss 5 
(Qrede ao MeMiurray. Calitormiay Mich. y.%). 2.12.6. 006 


11—Agriculture. 
4 


00 
00 


00 
00 


00 
00 


00 
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440. Five pigs under 1 year, the get of one boar or produce of one 


441. 


442. 


sOWwW— 


(@l) J MeMurray, 2C aliformic: sViiGhe eicsleieter oreteistertctalel ere 
(2) Je ee MeMiurray, Cali formic, VNC lr a te tere lel oiateas terete 


Five pigs under 6 months— 


(1) J. L. MeMurray, California, Mich... 200s. 0).ciye ae as 


Pair pigs under 1 year— 


(A) edd Me Marray. | Califiormtsys Mill Glia rnslets cienyanedettelaisnetstets 
(Oydio 1h Mita hiihys Obubbroaivels IWANOlS 65 doo SuoinouC oo bo Ger 


CLASS XL—Poultry. 


POULTRY. 


(Ben S. Myers, Crawfordsville, Ind.; Robert Halte, Owensboro, Ky.; H. 


443. 


444, 


445, 


446. 


447. 


448. 


449. 


450. 


451. 


ASIATICS. 


Light Brahma cock— 
(1) Frank P. Johnson, Howland, 
(2) B. F. Duncan, Greenfield, Ind 
Light Brahma hen— 


ENG Scat eae eo eee 


0) 6) sie (© ie ln (eo le! @10! oe) eee je) 0 \e ele) ie 


(DIP. Painter, Middletowny and see crreseiererei were 


(2) J. C. Fichel & Son, Hope, Ind 
Light Brahma cockerel— 

(1) J. C. Fishel & Son, Hope, Ind 

(2) J. C. Fishel & Son, Hope, Ind 
Light Brahma pullet— 

(1) Frank P. Johnson, Howland, 

(2) J. C. Fishel & Son, Hope, Ind 
Light Brahma pen— 

(1) J. C. Fishel & Son, Hope, Ind 


CC 


© we se 0s © = és 0 6) 00 6 6 = 6 eels) 5s 


a ee se Nee) /6\'s 66.6) 8 (9/8) .6)\e) evel (mia e Tele 


Ti Gl 5: vossevencus, suatets haaerateiehee eee 


ale @) \s]/0 e,(¢) es je) © 1 e8) 6 nue s) 8.6 siele 


2, 0,0) (oNe) ©» 10 wi aha Vea) ece) ie)e elle se .eparans 


(Py Miehonie 124 dialalaystors lalondewaol lba6le sa 54 Gcacdanccouooune 


Dark Brahma cock— 
(1) C. E. & W. Smith, Ashley, O. 
(2) J. H. Evan, Greenfield, Ind.. 
Dark Brahma hen— 
(1) C. E. & W. Smith, Ashley, O. 
(2) C. E. & W. Smith, Ashley, O. 
Dark Brahma cockerel— 


Sle) 10) ey6/\0) (v0; ef e; @ 6) e610, o,6) ope) She e.ans 


@) ele © 0 ¢ 6| 0 0 0) 0 © © ele! © 6) s/s) s/c 0) 810 


Ce 6 © 6s v0) mh 4.6 2, 6 e's 0 0.6) 0-0 9) 8018 


e & 0 © en ac be 0 ¢ 60 © 6 8 a oe es ie 


()) Warbritton Bros:, Wad ores sm cycle. nines cle teyelLeltels 


(2) T. H. Buck, Morristown, Ind 
Dark Brahma pullet— 

(1) C. E. & W. Smith, Ashley, O 

(2) T. H. Buck, Morristown, Ind 


Pw CO OO tO On pe aU OMOO A Dag 8 


ate ¢' 68 6 Gohew.@e).0 6 € ©) me. Che eum 


Miller, Nashville, Ind., and R. H. Jones, Flat Rock, Ind., Judges.) 


50 
75 


452. 


453. 


454. 


455. 


456. 


457. 


458. 


459. 


460. 


461. 


462. 


463. 


464. 


465. 


466. 
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Dark Brahma pen— 


(DaCee & PW Suiith;, PAShIeysiOes a rote a wlestc es csteretels ls ate 


(2) Warbritton Bros., ‘Ladoga, 


“Buff Cochin cock— 


RNa HF Heats eotoincerer ee tentstos-c 


OQ) jd. Van Winkle: Mechanicsburg, <Tnd): ours tiers ds acs 
(2maWaTbritton LOS.) IuaAGCOSAs we la ercrars gs ictele:<) slove.e'e hers ’c 


Buff Cochin hen— 
(1) Warbritton Bros., Ladoga, 


LTA hiacictt ee antats. Peer crsueisee res chat 


(Ay dis Ue Lebinisrte ker NN Gegner I Gave ne Cea ka ciectige emiorcas cari 


Buff Cochin cockerel— 


(i) sine, Ey Walker) Martinsville; (disci. 5 cleat cue ee 
(2) John’ EH. Walker, Martinsville; Ind: 2.6.0.0 03. ss owes 


Buff Cochin pullet— 


(@) Jno. H. Walker, Martinsville, Ind.................... 


(2) Warbritton Bros., Ladoga, 
Buff Cochin pen— 


Mina a teashee- Rie ero kat eels 


@)-John: Ey Walker, Martinsville; Inder. seer os «cle lee 
(2) dad. Van Wankles Mechanicsburg, ima yy. 2)5. nyse aoc 


White Cochin cock— 
(1) W. O. Swain, Manilla, Ind 
(2) Warbritton Bros., Ladoga, 
White Cochin hen— 
(1) Warbritton Bros., Ladoga, 


fa, 36) mie) iui wie\e a) .e levee ma) 'e\/ehe lela). (e) (e,.51,0,\6. 10. 


TG GS taehexa Seeenhe tale otaelenora nese 


1G aXs Pietra oko cic ERO cleaners 


(2) PREM Meloyenshelloyivallieye Mics ever sien icin =) 1 oho) oe) eke 9 alee 


White Cochin cockerel— 

(1) W. O. Swain, Manilla, Ind 

(2) Warbritton Bros., Ladoga, 
White Cochin pullet— 

(1) Warbritton Bros., Ladoga, 

(2) Warbritton Bros., Ladoga, 
White Cochin pen— 

(1) Warbritton Bros., Ladoga, 

(2) W. O. Swain, Manilla, Ind 
Black Cochin cock— 

(14) Warbritton Bros., Ladoga, 

(2) Mrs. R. W. Williams, City 
Black Cochin hen— 

(1) E. HE. Souers, Warren, Ind 

(2) E. H. Souers, Warren, Ind 
Black Cochin cockerel— 


ee 


el ashe mice pisne (e © @).6) a, 0 \e 6) \eteuelo/6:0) 6 6,6 


Bel eiele lele) offuls)iel-e laa, o/b _s\ (0 vile e,are eles eo 


76, 5).0) bye a Ne) ele ers oe os) w ae @ ieee eeye.e 


ain © pijelelleielo a, mis) eo) 6,0, ele) 2 s)s 6) ee « 


GQ)abs He Ouneans Greentield, Uma keys misisie alere «oe elelcolesern « 


(2) E. E. Souers, Warren, Ind 
Black Cochin pullet— 

(1) Warbritton Bros., Ladoga, 

(2) E. E. Souers, Warren, Ind 


bi ehalisia: ese) einlie la) @ee.6 6@ 46616, ees 6.6).6.6 


Net Clietceen cate areicds slaves aes ioeuctents 


OC eae eC aC CC) CIN aa Ct ir Bat aa Tac } 


50 
75 
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467. Black Cochin pen— 

(1) Warbritton Bros., Ladoga, Ind..................-+5+: 

(2) B. EB. Souers, Warren, Ind... 2.0. 02sec eelcle cows wees 
468. Partridge Cochin cock— 

(1) Warbritton Bros., Ladoga, Ind...............5-..---- 

(2) B. F. Duncan, Greenfield; Ind. ...............-.....-. 
469. Partridge Cochin hen— 

@) C. HB. & W. Smith, Ashley, .Oool. 02.4. in Gelaaien ete ea 

(2) B. EB. Duncan, Greenfields Indo. oe. ese as 3 ereieie oleh ae 
470. Partridge Cochin cockerel— 

@)- C1 i W. Smith, Ashley Occ. 2). ewen sek cote ies « 

@) -*C. Hié&, W. Smith; Ashley Ow sc arte ete ea yee ep 
471. Partridge Cochin pullet— 

(1)? Co B&W. Sait cA Shile yy WO orgs oie: stele wie jeh.s mince nin eho 

(2) Warbritton Bros., Ladoga, Ind....................... 
472. Partridge Cochin pen— 

(1) C.. Hk: W... Sintth fA silo yO 27.9 recs pote bees tans iets tate eeean eer 

(2) Warbritton Bros:) Ladoga dn. .cttrnetit etter ita 
473. Black Langshan cock— 

(1) G. W. Wilkins, New Lancaster, Ind.................. 

(PB) GRINS le loranbayes Siren apie, Jol, Ga oo osoucogsobouquaoce 
474. Black Langshan hen— 

(1) G. W. Wilkins, New Lancaster, Ind.................. 

(BY dik leh lohan, (EneeremiielGl JhiGl. + obo oscosbscancobouspdor: 
475. Black Langshan cockerel— 

@)e ora ©. loss; okomorslin Ge etary ered 

(Py isons (Os ISK, Leger, IW, oo oodoaccoss ee ae an viddeodss 
476. Black Langshan pullet— 

(i) oral ©! EOSsss OKO oye were tee tedere hens ie det 

(2)r Wore CRELOSS Okcomdos MiG eye seete eerste teh ekel ete eleie tas 
477. Black Langshan pen— 

(1) G. W. Wilkins, New Lancaster, Ind.................. 

(2) Wore CHEOss) WokOmiO; Uae erectete creole resets) teretetne tants 
478. White Langshan cock— 

(1) F. M. Smiley & Son, Milligan, Ind.................... 

(2) =. Mo Campbell, Darlington; Imdi on 2s 2... 22 emi) «= 
479. White Langshan hen— 

(1) BE. M. Smiley & Son, Milligan, Ind.................... 

(2) F. M. Smiley & Son, Milligan, Ind.................... 
480. White Langshan cockerel— 

(1) F. M. Smiley & Son, Milligan, Ind..............-..... 

(2). DM Campbell? Darling tomlin Gly tepare yey yere tate ciety t-te 
481. White Langshan pullet— 

(1) F. M. Smiley & Son, Milligan, Ind................-... 

(2) F. M. Smiley & Son, Milligan, Ind..........,....--.--- 
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482. White Langshan pen— 


(hse VME Smiley & Son Millicant Indl. 63. eee told een 4 00 
(2) Teves Campbell, Darlinetonmt Imes. ones ccs cos ees terete 2 00 
AMERICAN. 


483. Barred Plymouth Rock cock— 


GPG eom Muck, CH dim ne lm Gs gestae seals ate iepeeustielcseceneies os 3 00 

(2)nGeo: eMiUck.) Wain bur ss, midis efens: ces, ais cateveucie ote eos Gone oes aliehe 1 50 
484. Barred Plymouth Rock hen— 

(i)ipGeos Muck H din purgy Im diiis seer tines cieves, sib ere Oe eevee ae 3 00 

(Z)ENWVen@ vosiweeuiie Vier ill as LIne cron othe conreietorsitas.slsiess «ia chet ce 1 50 
485. ‘Barred Plymouth Rock cockerel— 

(je Geco.Muck Moin burg lind oe csi tas cee este oasis eas 3 00 

(2) G eon Muck, oH Gime yi siayecsys ce too evehiaxe le orelta,« oye) kets aptere Je 1 50 
486. Barred Plymouth Rock pullet— 

CistweVunpliyseC@ armel yn Tm rrcns a crcterosave eae) svereictel«ieyen<tecals 3 00 

(2) CollimssBros! Bainbridge. Winder i.e: ciate eae ceeieelct 1 50 
487. Barred Plymouth Rock pen— 

(@eGeoy Muck. Hdimbure-etmnd soos oa a ectsa aw sieiee iene orem 5 00 

(2) GeoreMalels oH) dam Duro; oli Cie ieveteseuve: sretare tens ccta sens: seltaye) eta are 3 00 
488. White Plymouth Rock cock— 

(<)> Win. Grose, Middletown, [md c. . se... sce clee ee ee oe 3 00 

(2) Henry C. Forgey, Crawfordsville, Ind................ 1 50 
489. White Plymouth Rock hen— 

@) SCollinssBross Baimpridgser ind 225.240 satis ss aieie sie vote 3 00 

(Za WanrsG roses Macc letowiy liners. tapeisrs ese syels.s secre ote sh cione 1 50 
490. White Plymouth Rock cockerel— 

(de RT Matthew, Borestowmn; Indi gies osc veces cae ee 3 00 

Z)sdisReoMatthews-borestowi, Lmde sis <rctec ate ocleers saiaid 1 50 
491. White Plymouth Rock pullet— 

Qe sBe Murphiver Carmel lads soo. secs-cie onsveterccae we eisressnens 5) 300) 

Qh Be Miunp hy Camella cre ces crceracie tere strc el sere stale 1 50 
492. White Plymouth Rock pen— 

(Gh) Bhs Murphys Carmela Wvdse circ ice c.cistecuettreveltre speiavaje ee 5 00 

(2Z)fJeskve Matthews, bOorestowm, Imd= 2). c. -.'¢ terme or ce 3 00 
493. Buff Plymouth Rock cock— 

(Gl) PACHIE SVWiecklen ib umMkerm Ul: Linde cacacitet cuctcleis «ache « 2 00 

(ZQGaSa ByerssBorestowms Umdin, cn. 5 sess. oe cick user sie 1 00 
494. Buff Plymouth Rock hen— 

(1) A. L. Weckler, Bunker Hill, Ind......................% 2 00 

(2) A. L. Weckler, Bunker Hill, Ind...........5........... 1 00 
495. Buff Plymouth Rock cockerel— 

() A. L. Weckler, Bunker Hill, Ind.............:..0.c0005 2 00 


eA b. Weekler Bunker EUW Inds ao ise. !os oe ne Se ee oes 1 00 
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497. 


498. 


505. 


507. 


508. 


509. 
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Buff Plymouth Rock pullet— 
(DAS Weckler- Bunker EMills Ime. se ckpst trial iterace cine 
(2) 3H. Be Murphy, Carmel Indes). -:4- seuss a aieie stein restr: 
Buff Plymouth Rock pen— ss 
@) AVL Weekler-Bunker Eullnd anes oes ce ctes eee 
(2) 5H Carver; Columbia Citys nde eye) scr ielereieie a tencertne 


WYANDOTTES. 


Buff Wyandotte cock— 

(1) Indiana Poultry Farm, Indianapolis, Ind............. 
Buff Wyandotte hen— 

(1) Indiana Poultry Farm, Indianapolis, Ind............. 

(2) Indiana Poultry Farm, Indianapolis, Ind....-........: 
Buff Wyandotte cockerel— 
Buff Wyandotte pullet— 
Buff Wyandotte pen— 

@) Indiana Pouliny Harm ain dianapohisimlumde ey syserweeeere 
Silver Wyandotte cock— 

Mh Meloy."Shelibyivalle: sind ere cr crciacres cloeie esecieeasien 
Silver Wyandotte hen— 

@) wim. Grose; Middletown imdeeronocecremiiem scieracieustiatel 

(2) HM Meloy, Shelby valles sind aciee ne eee eeieeasracrs 
Silver Wyandotte cockerel— 

(DOR DKrca MiGnisiand ONIN Oaraina te ogioooob poss Gocad 

(2) SH. IME Meloy, wshelbpy,villes Ins. ey eaersen ete ies ieeeieieeeieens 
Silver Wyandotte pullet— 

@)eMortonain galls Middletown Okc cick = sersraceseice 

(2) Mortonainealls: Middletoiwaie iO eset cuore teteis siete eternal 
Silver Wyandotte pen— : 

CDE Wiles Slaven aallke iol Ss peasodogaacoscados noc 

(2) Morton sineallss vid dletoniii Omar ceicicieee sire iene 
Golden Wyandotte cock— 

(Me oeds Burnside Mil licens ln eee eta etanereiienri 

(2) C eB: & W.. Smith; -Ashley-1O7 canyacteess oe selrieretniente 
Golden Wyandotte hen— 

QeC aE & We Smithy Aisi aya @ ere cee eter) ree eee eee caren 

(2)ehired sD SsSpanrks). Zlomsvillen limi ee reirsne einem genta 
Golden Wyandotte cockerel— 

@) shred oD Sparks, .ZAionswilles indemesomcrr eer creieen 

(2) 16 bascaVV oo Sinith, +A shiley. (Ove nace es ciwees aera tenia 
Golden Wyandotte pullet— 

(Gl) RE ASeEornineShelbyvalleyeiimd seers erersereerene sn nerenette 

(2),C, Buses W. Sinith, Ashley, © fan eiecty sec etestts py eet te 


® 


iw) 


00 
00 


00 
00 


00 


00 


00 
00 


513. 


514. 


515. 


516. 


517. 


518. 


520. 


521. 


522. 


523. 


524. 


525. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


Golden Wyandotte pen— 


(1) C. E. & W. Smith, Ashley, O........ 
(2) Fred D. Sparks, Zionsville, Ind...... 


White Wyandotte cock— 


(1) Charles V. Keeler, Winamae, Ind.... 
(2) J. J. Burnside, Milligan, Ind........ 


White Wyandotte hen— 


GHC. ES Bell AshleysO-...c ccs canes <a. 
(1) Charles V. Keeler, Winamae, Ind.... 


White Wyandotte cockerel— 


(1) Charles V. Keeler, Winamac, Ind.... 
(ZC res Bells Agihley.2 Om< stead soc nice chs 


White Wyandotte pullet— 


(14) J. J. Burnside, Milligan, Ind........ 
(2) C. H. & W. Smith, Ashley, O........ 


White Wyandotte pen— 


(1) Charles VY. Keeler, Winamac, Ind.... 
(2) iGo, Bell cAShley = Ole. sacs este o-- 


LEGHORNS. 


S. C. White Leghorn cock— 


(1) James L. Wood, Elwood, Ind........ 
(2) B. EF. Hill, Indianapolis, Ind........ 


8S. C. White Leghorn hen— 


(1) James L. Wood, Elwood, Ind........ 
(2) James L. Wood, Elwood, Ind........ 


S. C. White Leghorn cockerel— 


@-W:.-O: Swain; Manilla, Ind....<..:.. 
(2) J. J. Van Winkle, Mechanicsburg, Ind 


Ss. C. White Leghorn pullet— 


CE WeiOn Swaine Manilla lind)... sca. 
(2) WO. Swain Mar [ane Wa deta. hacen 


S. C. White Leghorn pen— 


(1) James L. Wood, Elwood, Ind........ 
(2) W. OF Swain, Manilla Indie.: 2.5. ..- 


R. C. White Leghorn cock— 
(1) F. N. Smiley & Son, Milligan, Ind 


Ewe OF} Swaink Manillay Ind sc..3. 2. 


R. C. White Leghorn hen— 
(1) F. N. Smiley & Son, Milligan, Ind 


(2) F. N. Smiley & Son, Milligan, Ind.... 


R. C. White Leghorn coekerel— 


(1) W. O. Swain, Manilla, Ind.......... 
(2) C, E. & W. Smith, Ashley, O.....,., 


a) 6,0 a) © ale\.e eee ean a) @ 


© let 6 ates © 6 9) 6 ‘sjs) eee 


CeCe ee Pe ee Ce aC 


ae 0| @)e)6iel si 60s ¢,0 


4 jena fel 0 ‘oe 0)8 Bijs\ mis ela) ws 


© [eer lefe © = lole ee s 0 «she 


SS © Jo) 0, 0 a) 1:'0 hos. 61s 81.) 6 


=) Shei le) 6} ole @, alje)le, site) oi-6'.0 


Si ey @isiisWplie) ee bee &'16, 0; «) .@ 


as eislele sl lee ees! 0 «0 


So, oye ae. m1 (00 (8 6, “eiulle ate 


ke bo 


Li) 
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526. R. C. White Leghorn pullet— 


(GOs Des Mi sianBon VSIA Osgomoccacccomoonsonede qo 2 00 

(2) Wee Os Siwalim= Maile) elim ecient uetencrsraneretmetelotetetettcnen tener 1 00 
527. R. C. White Leghorn pen— 

GPR SNeeSmileya& Sons Milli a le crepe enero ncneteneneroeaiee 4 00 

(2) Ce Biv& “W-Smiths Ashley. Ole ca:. selene ctencacientneies 2 00 
528. S. C. Brown Leghorn cock— 

@) Jee Je Burnsidies svalincan sinc See ier eet enero remetier 2 00 

(2)We OO. (Swain. Mamita slag soe fe see eyeveter nero et metete ate 1 00 
529. S. C. Brown Leghorn hen— 

(Gd Ai, JRiiansiles SIGUE r IN, Wales oo eced deme soo oo 5 2 00 

(AOE 18s Wi lohe None Oren IGaGly esha Shs oo Shoo pou eco 1 00 
530. S. C. Brown Leghorn cockerel— 

(@) SELB Mirp hiya arm ele lan dia eter. reteeecaerl ree eeeien te 2 00 

(2) He BeMiurphys Carmel sim de eri iysrer a citesieksacrstceeernenale 1 00 
531. S. C. Brown Leghorn pullet— 

@ EAB MurphyaCarmelk lindas cleeocue ier ee eaerate 2 00 

(2)e) BS Murphy. «Carmela oerrctsciticten leone aeiererer 1 00 
532. 8S. C. Brown Leghorn pen— 

(@) EBs Miinphiy,. Carmela Niner wec-tearicnctenieriescpciete renee lane 4 00 

(Pyrdie-dis sibransicles MoM, IN So oe doanaooracodonancao 2 00 
533. R. C. Brown Leghorn cock— 

@) BNE Smiley & Soni Malliioamey iid ae eee cucheret ines oeesere 1 50 

(2); FON: Smiley & Son} Mallivams Wind Ae see ota cient oaree 75 
534. R. C. Brown Leghorn hen— 

(GD) To NG Sromilesy ca Souls WiGihhterins Wels se oebescoadtooe nos 1 50 

(2) FE. N. Smiley & Son, Milligan, Ind............... wetee 75 
5385. R. C. Brown Leghorn cockerel— 

@) CSB A&W. Smith. Ashley. On aac cac-nedniacenachen aia 1 50 

(2) Collins Bros) Bainprideer lm ses ceyeietereie steret ener 75 
536. R. C. Brown Leghorn pullet— 

(GD NGH IDR a ie thom ny ANS Os coeadc a ons oda toe dob cas 1 50 

(2) eC. 2Hv& Wa Sinitth sesh yan Oma secrets toneiel ecient neers 75 
537. R. C. Brown Leghorn pen— 

@) Ca & Weesmiths A shiley.a@ ite rarieeicrreite reicesttereen cae 4 00 

(2) RL Ne Smiley Ga Sons es Viniiiic cine oem Cer etnenenaitioteaserenety 2 00 
538. S. C. Buff Leghorn cock— 

(GD x OFen & Fel 8X2) UNS) cd heayea Os Giga eom bo dioeio Gbih-a or Fondo oa 0) 
539. S. C. Buff Leghorn hen— : 

(Q)sC 4H. Bell; 2Ashiley.) (Och aortic ee einen eat ene tenereieser 1 50 

(2)8Ce eb Bella cA shiley. Oeste eerste CRANE PLINER. tee dah nae (43) 
540. S. C. Buff Leghorn cockerel— 

(@MaC aE Bells “Ashley Osean @! i ea ete Se Arn oct 1 50 


(PAE Onn s ell oye) UU olKen Ome Goods comc.co dood auido dapadods « 75 


541. 


DAZ. 


548. 


549. 


553. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


S. C. Buff Leghorn pullet— 


(OPCS GER Bells Asin eae Oar iy ctrerc cela tes ve ols vetejeleks 

(2) (Ge lat LIGASE (Os coe caisdano aon an onoo somce 
8S. C. Buff Leghorn pen— 

GCE TB elle Achileyn es Oke ice nies saya Gini. « 

HOUDANS. 

Houdan cock— 

(COM ses Buck -Morristowiil png e sais sie ey. rs 

(ACOA scan Wis SM PAS hi Civ (Ose yee grey atees. cise 
Houdan hen— 

@QnCe HS Guwa Smith; Ashley Ost. cc ge ee ciel 

(AACA Eigse We smith, Ash ley. (Ome ate steneda os avcice 
Houdan cockerel— 

(ANT O lab om Wee Smith Ashley, | O) ss cpstt ene erere enters 
Houdan pullet— 

(ORCS heen Wee Sint ssn ey tO lye cele «eyecle ter enetets 
Houdan pen— 

COCR See Wea Sint AS eye Or wc) actin eletereletet. 

(2) ei Ee buck. se Mornistonynss Under arievaeveyyatessucle ory) 

BLACK SPANISH. 

Black Spanish cock— 

(Gl) AC eV SA Cray. 3B umrlinie tons ey ire Sb) are, oe st eh 

(ZAR Mis gNera nbs URINE TOM says. «0.8. is acer d seu 
Black Spanish hen— 

(GD) Ue ON ahol, (Ereerariel til iaeltins Sonaioetae dip pode sa aouat 

(2) George Ewald, Cincinnati, O................ 
Black Spanish cockerel— 

(GG) ANS IM lce GANG gaol Bibel aves Koay, 1SGves ae ee eo ae oecions cee 

@Q)ads Ho Hvan,-Greeniield, mds 722.56 25.6 sees 
Black Spanish pullet— 

(PAC IME ee as GAS ULE LT OO RSV) ania: sai siya Mals, eee 6 

2) J. Hi Bvan ‘Greentields Imd:...- 2.2.40 ..0'5.. 
Black Spanish pen— 

()edrReEeonivanm. Greenivel dei inde & shacks ops eacustters ro lenel ere 

(2) C. E. & W. Smith, Ashley, O........ 


Black 
(1) 
(2) 
Black 
(1) 
(2) 


MINORCAS. 
Minorea cock— 


WouissClem Bunker seul: Winds fi) 2 as here es 
C.. EH. & W.. Smith, Ashley, O................ 


Minorea hen— 


We Os Swan Wi ami lla) elma aise Sinspss! o' <veichzhs 
Louis Clem, Bunker Hill, Ind............... 


bo 


bo 


i) 


So, 56 


00 
00 
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555. Black Minorca cockerel— 
(@)) Louis’ Clemens uniker Eni eli ine cree oie ee eetentersiy-lelarers dee 
(PA (OG 195 cami eam, INS eel Ono coin ma oubpoblosdddorcc 
556. Black Minorca pullet— 
ODO ID canes Siominng ASinken On batons ols cons cduclood mot 
(2) Louis lems eB unker Genin gee ey were retetetore er eueretatete ene te 
557. Black Minorca pen— 
@) sliouiseClemssBunker seni mde encroach tier tet ictetre 
(ANCOR 1D Aes WV Semi, ANIM (Oo Ge ooos ogbusabboods cone 4 
558. White Minorca cock-— 
Midd Birmsides aMillieamyslindeieere et. e-teus eeeetetetenaens 
559. White Minorca hen— 
(Gah dis surely Woe hal GV Coto comm opsanoooseSdo5 
(PAyaAls do Bivens, MWibtieeyn, Il os dg sae octpooudsoo79as 
560. White Minorca cockerel— 
(by dle dik JSS, INNER, Wolo on Co anos oo nnudstones ato 
(2) de Bivan, Greentiel di sli Gey.eaetevenqtteieierastpei-etels eet 
561. White Minorca pullet— 
562. White Minorca pen— 
: (1) 7. di. “Burnside Millivany inde: een eter ei 
(2) Jecele Biya Greentiel alin erro rerteicnete tet eel arena 


HAMBURG. 


563. Silver-spangled cock— 
(@Hy 18s I StIlh  IonehenR NOI, AGG, oes b.cccads cosodonS toc 
(2) F. N. Smiley & Son, Milligan, Ind...:.-............ 
564. Silver-spangled hen— 
(dQ) CAS SME PAterasis lime tom's Keyarcsc re aene tc telovet tee ienetetare tere 
(2) “ASM Acran  Birrline toms wiKGyey toe crete circ ieas tar oeteetei t= 
565. Silver-spangled cockerel— 
Ayes, 1 JERI MoavebehaRTOINIES ills soko uaccos Hn oo cadn GCN 
(Clyne. 1 ASGhlly Mbachienngneolbich MMGlas oso cobcoccb0odadac asc 
566. Silver-spangled pullet— 
(14) Henry C. Forgey, Crawfordsville, Ind............... 
(2) Collins Bros, Baim bridic es UG terete ateetereterore ieee ltetae 
567. Silver-spangled pen— 
@) Be EB Ball) indianapolis y mG ier eccrerciet ar tenets ener 
(2) KF. N. Smiley & Son, Milligan, Ind...................-. 


POLISH. 


568. White-crested Black cock— 
(1) George Hwald, ‘Cimecinmatiy Oye ire sreleyeteie stare mocked gene 
(2) T. H. Buck, Morristown, Ind...............--s+++e0- 


HE we 


bo 


me bo 


Ss 


569. 


570. 


572. 
573. 
5T4, 
575. 
576. 


577. 


578. 
579. 
580. 
581. 


582. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


White-crested Black hen— 


(1) George Ewald, Cincinnati, O............ 
(2) He Buck, Morristown, Ind. 53 css)onye0 


White-crested Black cockerel— 


(1) George Ewald, Cincinnati, O............ 
(2) SSH Buck. MOErISTO Vas LING oc cieraiets «© 


White-crested Black pullet— 


(1) George Ewald, Cincinnati, O..;......... 
(2) George Hwald, Cincinnati, O..:......... 


White-crested Black pen— 


(1) George Ewald, Cincinnati, O....... a8 Ae 
(2) Ds Ee, Buck, Morristown, Ind iss22 2... . 


Silver polish cock— 


() PSE Bock Morristo wis Tid. reie cles - 
(2) George Ewald, Cincinnati, O............ 


Silver Polish hen— 


() iE Buck, Morristown, eld! 3.0... hae 
(2) DS EL Buck, Morristown, [nds 25 5.2\2 nies 


Silver Polish cockerel— 


(1) George Ewald, Cincinnati, O............ 
(2) SH Buck. Morristowal,, 1nd ssacrgee ee). 


Silver Polish pullet— 


(1) George Ewald, Cincinnati, O............ 
(eave Ee Buck, Morristown, !- 5s <y..s01 


Silver Polish pen— 


(es Ei Bick. -Morristowils) UNG ys 22 tee ere 
(2) George Hwald, Cincinnati, O............ 


DORKINGS. 


Silver Gray cock— 


(i) T. M. Campbell, Darlington, Ind........ 
(2)5C. Hy Sawa Smith eA shileys: Ones ¢.06n- 


Silver Gray hen— 


(1) T. M. Campbell, Darlington, Ind........ 
@Q)EGs HA & We Smith: Ashley, Os2..: se... = 


Silver Gray cockerel— 


(CL) OSE cre WV ees TEDIE pe ACS LG O)apetcrsncieect acne eee 
(2) (CC) En. & W. Smith; Ashley, O2.. 2... 2... 


Silver Gray pullet— 


CECH &Warsmiiths -AShleyan Oye). s.t5 01251 
(2) T. M. Campbell, Darlington, Ind........ 


Silver Gray pen— 


CRORE TeV. SInitbs Ashley (Oks cts slaci as. 
(2) T. M. Campbell, Darlington, Ind........ 


Od elle! eo) ie\fe) eel" ix ve 


She ser eve ‘elie sisi 


©) Ne (oe) (elm) wifelte, eo é)a 6 


CCC) 6) OCR Me Nyy ar 
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GAME. 

583. Black-breasted Red cock— 

(1) Wesley Lanius, Greensburg, Ind..................:. 

(Ze VWWarbrittons Bross) Wal GO eam liGly sri er) sterner ete tie ter 
584. Black-breasted Red hen— 

(1) Wesley Lanius, Greensburg, Ind.................... 

(2) Wesley Lanius, Greensburg, Ind...................-. 
585. Black-breasted Red cockerel— 

(1) Wesley Lanius, Greensburg, Ind.................... 

(2) Wesley Lanius, Greensburg, Ind..................... 
586. Black-breasted Red pullet— 

(1) Wesley Lanius, Greensburg, Ind.................... 

(2) Wesley, banius’Greensburey Unger etcil- teeter t rs 
587. Black-breasted Red pen— 

(1) Wesley Lanius, Greensburg, Ind..................... 

(2) Wesley Lanius, Greensburg, Ind..................... 
588. Indian Game cock— 

4) Wesley Lanius, Greensburg, Ind.................... 

(AY dig 1805 IDM, (CacerermiaKellol, IGiVEls Gas bb5 cc dbocodcsenesae sac 
589. Indian Game hen— 

(1) Wesley Lanius, Greensburg, Ind.................... 

(2) Anscel D. Woods, Louisville, Ky.................... 
590. Indian Game cockerel— 

(1) Wesley Lanius, Greensburg, Ind.................... 

(2) CAPER & Wie Smith wA GS eyA OMe eve teiere ous cectanrtiaerter teres 
591. Indian Game pullet— 

(14) Wesley Lanius, Greensburg, Ind.................... 

(PAY MGE IDE Ce Wi, Shoal ANIA Key a(Ooeoacacannoonscos Sq0u0Gs 
592. Indian Game pen— 

(1) Wesley Lanius, Greensburg, Ind.................... 

(Pap On 0b ce WW Shona, ANSIaleA (On os pea no copocbouosduons 


GAME BANTAMS. 


598. Black-breasted Red cock— 
(1) Nicholas & Hoss, Indianapolis, Ind.................. 
(2) "Georse Ewald) "Cincinnati Orecte es eteiele ei eteieterte intents 
594. Black-breasted Red hen— 
(Ql) (George Ewald) Cineimnmatis Ore occu et ieleter diets eater eles 
(2) J. Avy Morning Shelloiy;viller WG srecreieve lever eie 
595. Black-breasted Red cockerel— 
(D)eGeorse: Hyald, (Cinmcimnatiy Orerercttene eternal elaneice aire 
(2) Mrs WS. Day; Indianapolis, TmGiey iy. ever. cietaaere aye efon= 
596. Black-breasted Red pullet— 
(1) 2 ME Campbell) Darling toms Linge yerwartetesereverats aa create 
(2) J.cAY Horning; Shelby ville Wade yes srcreuenersisne ye cele) erent =i is 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


597. Black-breasted Red pen— 

(i) GeorvesHnvalds  Cincinmatiwi@ 2. 2 psi): mistook stoislehe es oan 

(2) Nichlos & Hoss, Indianapolis, Ind.................... 
598. Silver Duckwing cock— 

(nGeorgze Hwalds Cimeinnatiyy; Os cities crete aj-n- © fe oieto = = oe 

(Zee Horning. Shelbyville Mave: epeterrotstas oo totes sl arene 
599. Silver Duckwing hen— 

@)rGeorseshwald yy Cincinnati) i Olay s aa aks stele © site d= ant ere 

(2)\"Georgvestiwald:- Cincinmattihy Opa. cretcs ite) ote sg ere, « 
600. Silver Duckwing cockerel— 

(CI) mC mbes Vee smi ASInlene@ 2.3.22 tiers iliotaies -acvevsvet ets os 2 

(2eGeorsey Ewald, @ineimimatiy Oni. s-\stetoe) -tenedeits lela ec 
601. Silver Duckwing pullet— 

(@)nGeorse: Ewald, Cincinnatiy (One c: sic. a bas clotele e's eee 

(2) eG corces Ewald es @il Gimmie Orrepa acts erel-ciateneilacracen eters 4 
602. Silver Duckwing pen— 

()\mGeorce Hiwald, ‘Cimemma tis. @r: cess. kieis ates 2 -loicheta es > 

(2) es ee) Wea GE CIUIVGLG a) Wm Gl tere evens iors stayin eae) ops erebep 
602. Red Pyle cock— 

(i) Georebwalds Cincinnati ONO ste ae. or) desl. ve staieiet oe ys 

(2) Wesley Lanius, Greensburg, Ind.................... 
604. Red Pyle hen— 

(Ci)pGeoe Hiwald.  Cineinmakis © hisses.) bssteral(erciouch< ees 

(26. Geo: Wyald; Cincinnati, OHIO. 23.5. sien ess cells ese 
605. Red Pyle cockerel— 

(1)- Wesley Lanius, Greensburg, Ind.................... 

(2) CeBe Sa Wee Smiths Ashley, O WO sas ersict = crickets fers oust = see 
606. Red Pyle pullet— 

Oita Campbell axlinetons «Umi stp <io 1s steie = eee 

(2) neve Campbells Darlin tomlin Gein ote epaeesieseuish-tbete neler 
607. Red Pyle pen— 

@iiGeow Enwalds Cineinmnati Ohi tie. 2. sci aioe ls ebels wis 

(2) Me s@ ain pelle satelite mes LIN wei sisncietor ete. oraketesa fas 


BANTAM OTHER THAN GAME. 


608. Golden Seabright cock— 
(Hats Vice Campbells Darlington: “Und yh iee ates 0s crests ears 
(Zeke Campbells Darlimetomy Wade. cyte! ees oe oe 
609. Golden Seabright hen— f 
ClmGeombwalds me ©imemieyticr Oli Orr as eters oe 6 wlees + olen eo 
(Qo ee aWeesmithne Ashley, Omir i510 cei cs es ole cars 
610. Golden Seabright cockerel— 
Gan Vien Campbells Darlineton:, Indims. of... 2. 2-6 sacs 
(2) Mrs. R. W. Williams, Indianapolis, Ind.............. 


we) 


613. 


614. 


618. 


619. 


624. 


625. 


626. 
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Golden Seabright pullet— 

(1) Geo. Ewald, Cincinnati, Ohio......... 

(2) Mrs. R. W. ‘Williams, Indianapolis, Ind 
Golden Seabright pen— 

(1) Geo. Ewald, Cincinnati, Ohio......... 

(2) T. M. Campbell, Darlington, Ind...... 
Silver Seabright cock— 

(1) Geo. Ewald, Cincinnati, Ohio......... 

(2) T. M. Campbell, Darlington, Ind...... 
Silver Seabright hen— 

(1) T. M. Campbell, Darlington, Ind...... 

(2) T. M. Campbell, Darlington, Ind...... 
Silver Seabright cockerel— 

(1) Mrs. R. W. Williams, Indianapolis, Ind 
Silver Seabright pullet— 


(1) Mrs. R. W. Williams, Indianapolis, Ind....... 


(2) Geo. Ewald, Cincinnati, Ohio......... 
Silver Seabright pen— 

(1) T. M. Campbell, Darlington, Ind...... 

(2) Geo. Ewald, Cincinnati, Ohio......... 
R. C. B. African cock— 

(1) Geo. Ewald, Cincinnati, Ohio......... 

(2) Geo. Ewald, Cincinnati, Ohio......... 
R. C. B. African hen— 

(1) Geo. Ewald, Cincinnati, Ohio......... 

(2) Geo. Ewald, Cincinnati, Ohio....:.... 
R. C. B. African cockerel— 


ey Be! se ea | 


ie} te fer.) wie) oes s. 8) te 


(ir Geor Hwalds CincinnatizsOliomecr cece a ete ee 


R. C. B. African pullet— 

(1) Geo. Ewald, Cincinnati, Ohio......... 
R. C. B. African pen— 

(1) Geo. Ewald, Cincinnati, Ohio......... 
Buff Cochin cock— 

(1) Geo. Ewald, Cincinnati, Ohio.......... 


ole) be) (6).6\e 9" 6) pyle jee 


(2 OW. Ay Gratis Movansport elise ase sec dcte casters 


Buff Cochin hen— 
(1) Geo. Ewald, Cincinnati, Ohio.......... 
(2) Geo. Ewald, Cincinnati, Ohio......... 
Buff Cochin cockerel— 
(1) W. A. Graffis, Logansport, Ind.......... 
(2) Wm. Grose, Middletown, Ind.......... 
Buff Cochin pullet— 
(1) T. M. Campbell, Darlington, Ind....... 
(2) W. A. Graffis, Logansport, Ind......... 


Cis) wy 0 6/e elt le 0s s19 


627. 


628. 


629. 


630. 


631. 


633. 


634. 


636. 


637. 


638. 


639. 


640. 


641. 
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Buff Cochin pen— 


(1) Geo. Ewald, Cincinnati, Ohio...... 
(2) \V. A. Gratis, Logansport, Ind.... 


TURKEYS. 
Bronze cock— 


(1) G. W. Wilkins, New Lancaster, Ind 
(2) R. W. Matthew, Boggstown, Ind.. 


Bronze hen— 


(1) G. W. Wilkins, New Lancaster, Ind 
(2) G. W. Wilkins, Boggstown, Ind.... 


Bronze cockerel— 


(1) John Smiley & Son, Milligan, Ind.. 
(2), ER Bell. sAshley.: OWIO- eer... 11 


Bronze pullet— 


©) oth aia) pce! lee) <, (vis is) 0, 6) 6) 8 6 


(1) John Smiley & Son, Milligan, Ind.................... 


(2) ©. Ei Bell; Ashley;-Ohio~ =... 2... 


White Holland cock— 


(1) John Smiley & Son, Milligan, Ind. . 
Zz) Jj. A. Horning, Shelbyville, Ind.... 


White Holland hen— 


(1) J. A. Horning, Shelbyville, Ind.... 


(2), John Smiley & Son, Milligan, Ind’.......-... 5.22.20. 265 


White Holland cockerel— 


@) John Smiley & Son, Milligan, Ind.................... 


(2) ¢. Hy Bell, Ashley, Ohio; 22... .’. 


GEESE. 


Pair Toulouse, old— 


(1) J. A. Horning, Shelbyville, Ind.... 


Pair Toulouse, young— 


(Ce Ae ornine |S ellovavalle lie veer cue ain ile eiiee bietleres 


Pair Embden, old— 


(Hz. Ee Bell Ashleys Olio tyracteve cee: 
(2) John Smiley & Son, Milligan, Ind.. 


Pair Embden, young— 


(C2 Ht. Bell) Ashley. = Ohioner ts. 
(2) John Smiley & Son, Milligan, Ind. . 


Pair Chinese, old— 


(1) B. F. Duncan, Greenfield, Ind..... 
(2) J. A. Horning, Shelbyville, Ind.... 


Pair Chinese, young— 


(1) Lewis Harrison, Broad Ripple, Ind 


Ce ee 


175 


3 00 


S38 83 88 8& 


Ss 


1 00 


bo bo 
S 


00 
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644. 


645. 


646, 


647. 


643. 


649. 
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DUCKS. 


Pair Pekin, old— 


(OSC HA & We Smith. Ashley, Ohiosee eee eee 3 00 

(2) Indiana Poultry Farm, Indianapolis, ind............. 2 00 
Pair Pekin, young— 

(1) Indiana Poultry Farm, Indianapolis, Ind............ 3 00 

(2) Indiana Poultry Farm, Indianapolis, Ind............. 2 00 
Pair Aylesbury, old— 

d) I Mes Campbell, (Danline ton alnd..5 eee ne ee Sates 3 00 

(2) Ms Campbell. sDarhneton velnds pee eee ae ee 2 00 
Pair Aylesbury, young— 

@) LAr Campbell Marline tons linden ecr eee ee 3 00 

(22 ME Campbells Darhnetonsindeese eee eee 2 00 
Pair Rouen, old— 

CG) Cr. & OW. smith -Ashley-sOhiOncm san si eet ee eee 2 00 

(2) John Smiley & Son; Milligan Inds 4... 5.5-.2. 2226 5-- 1 00 
Pair Rouen, young— 

Cede eA Eo rnine ss Sihelloyavillll heel Cle eestor eed ea 2 00 

(2) RCollinseBros!, Bainbprid mene. pee eee eee ee 1 00 

PIGEONS, 
Best display, not to be less than 10 pairs of 10 different va- 
rieties, all pure bred— 
(@) "Geo; Ewald Cinemmati Onions. oes eee eee 10 00 
(2) ‘Geo Ewald) Cincmnatin@Ohiow.. 2 cee aoe eee 5 00 
CLASS XLI—Belgian Hares. 
(J. W. Alvis, Indianapolis, Judge.) 
IMPORTED, RUFUS RED. 

Mature buck— 

@) ek Mi Cory Shelby villes indhe sean $3 00 

(2) leroy, 2-2 Crampton; Munciewind = seen eee ee ee 2 00 
Mature doe— 

(@) Eee ME (Cory, Shelby valle. indir sae eee eee 3 00 

(2)"G. 8: ‘Byers? Hazelrige< Indes ae oe ee 2 00 

(3) “eroy, Rk Crampton; Muncie minds. -.2-. seamen 1 00 


Immature buck— 
Immature doe— 
Breeding hutch— 
(1) Fc MY Cory, Shelby villewindiy sos c00 ss sea meee 3 00 


654. 
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658. 
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665. 
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Mature buck— 


Melidwe Ae Diterichy indianapolis) Tnmdie 3 s.,.).c\criskiiete-o ste 
(2) Hoosier Bel. Hare Co., Indianapolis, Ind............. 


(SO) Ee eSimith. Muncie Indo... 5 >< 
Mature doe— 


(Hathdwe Acs bDiterich, Indianapolis; Ind). ss se..cied cele oie eine 


(2) C. S. Byers, Hazelrigg, Ind...... 


(83) Hoosier Bel. Hare Co., Indianapolis, Ind............. 


Immature buck— 
(vl. Smith, Munete, Inds: 2... 
(2) F. M. Cory, Shelbyville, Ind.... 
Gee HE Smith... Muncie; Ind: 5. 2... 
Immature doe— 
(CaS Smith. Munecies Inde. .2.2... 
(2) F. M. Cory, Shelbyville, Ind..... 


© aie) ue ye)e ws e\e eve ‘ale om oe) 6 


= fae we! sie’ lela se ,a, 6, wee eo =)'s 


(o)) Hd weeAl. Ditcrich indianapolis; elds: cic cies cele eee ee 


Breeding hutch— 
(1) Leroy R. Crampton, Muncie, Ind 
(2) <. EH. Smith, Muncie, Ind....... 


(SB) Shiiwe Ace Ditecrieh, Andianapoliss Vimd.2s .< <i. 0 ss <<a. 


DOMESTIC BLACK. 


Mature buck— 
Mature doe— 
Cheah. smiths Muncie. elnd... uo. 
Immature buck— 
(1) T. E. Smith, Muncie, Ind....... 
(2) Leroy R. Crampton, Muncie, Ind 
Immature doe— 
(1) T. E. Smith, Muncie, Ind....... 
(2) Leroy R. Crampton, Muncie, Ind 
Breeding hutch— 


FLEMISH GIANTS. 


Mature buck— 
Mature doe— 
(1) T. HE. Smith, Muncie, Ind....... 
(2) Leroy R. Crampton, Muncie, Ind 
Immature buck— 
Immature doe— 
Breeding hutch— 


12—Agriculture. 
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DOMESTIC WHITE. 


Buck, mature— 
Buck, immature— 
Doe, mature— 
Doe, immature— 


3. Breeding hutch— 


CLASS XLII—Agricultural—Grain and Seeds. 
(A. D. Shomel, Urbana, Il., Judge.) 


20 ears yellow corn— 
@) JiR Pal bert. ICokomons Iie merce eer Rane neers 


°20 ears white corn— 


20 ears any other variety— 


CENTRAL DIVISION OF INDIANA. 


20 ears yellow corn— 
()ebHienryaBenetb ramilalim=slin Geyer seeeanscrt: sneer rae 
PAY (Geiss ANS West yvany Ihalidiin, INCL, 4s osno oon dos aaes eden 
(3) MLUnISs Santor: sG Teentiel dy alinGeer sean ceeteiee iene 
20 ears white corn— 
@)s Joe; RevOverstrectshranklinegeindes. a ccasceete eicieeterr ere 
(PU (OlsiShANs econ Aa, Ieee oun, DWhNGlss 5 enacaaosoddadcedoac 
(Gale 1D An Maunitetsnis Fepeiernolidbiey Mhelooig een, adadoesksonede 
20 ears of any other variety of corn— 
(Neds IDs Ayioukwesptelesy Iebn iime INO Ras andocooueaded doce 
(Qi IieD Ss Whitesides. hiram salon eee ee reenter nee 


(3) Joes RB: Overstreet, Hranklin' inde. s5 late cine cee : 


SOUTHERN DIVISION OF INDIANA. 
20 ears yellow corn— 


«l)) Joe: “RR. Overstreet, Eranikdimtalindti.t sa. ches cisteiekete ee 
20 ears white corn— 

(Joe wR Overstreet, Mrankdime indies. secre er naeier 
20 ears of any other variety of corn— 

(A) ES Be este s cevald oe ocolle a ASHORE oe RRO e Bay ex oh Om Nee ota oe SL Ge are eee 

(2) Me Rretek., cco ela ale a gasnen eg vals yintel ahs che: 5 ycihs faieee oe komen Oana eae 

(GC) Aeon Oe ee Mor eee EMITS FATA TA GING CONES eo moo 


OPEN TO THE WORLD, 
20 ears yellow corn— 
GO) LL. B2Clore-Hranklin: Inds Sc)... ase eee eee 
@) WhippseBros., Marion, Ohio. secs <3 sentence eens 
(3) Chas AcsBrowil. ec an kien deecrs pects clay tarcne aesee ene 


a er) 
SSs 


684. 


685. 


686. 


687. 


688. 


689. 


690. 


691. 


692. 


695. 


694. 


695. 


696. 
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20 ears white corn— 
(1) Joe R. Overstreet, Franklin, Ind 
(2) J. D. Whitesides, Franklin, Ind 
(@) ten be aClores ei rankliny indie. csr nig tate tela est steel se 
20 ears any other variety of corn— 
(1) J.D. Whitesides, Franklin, Ind 
(2)edeeD > Winitesidessabramkslim. Tine. ioa seensveceaine eet 
(3) Joe R. Overstreet, Franklin, Ind 
20 ears white flint hominy corn— 
(1) Whipps Bros., Marion, Ohio 
(2) L. B. Clore, Franklin, Ind 
One peck white rice popcorn— 
@)rjohneMarvel: Fo yalcome Lm ie i scree alates oe eenc, 2 orl cae = 
(2) Joe R. Overstreet, Franklin, Ind 
One peck golden popcorn— 
(1) J. L. Keckley, Marysville, Ohio 
Qin E Oversiract Mrankiimvetnds. 260.0585 a2 853: 
One peck any other variety of popcorn— 
(1) Whipps Bros., Marion, Ohio 
(2) JohneMarvels Roy altomt TMG mais chats. ale warts seb oertel ene 
Best display and variety of corn not less than twenty varie- 
ties, six ears each variety, properly named and labeled-- 
(1) Clore & Overstreet, Franklin, Ind 
(2eIeeDs Wihitesidess Hramkdlims slid: 5 e)ste cess ce creel stn 
(3) Clore & Overstreet, Franklin, Ind 
Best 4% bushel white winter wheat— 
(1) Whipps Bros., Marion, Ohio 
(2) Whipps Bros., Marion, Ohio 
Best % bushel red winter wheat— 
QQ) J. L. Keckley, Marysville, Ohio 
(2) L. B. Clore, Franklin, Ind 
Best 4% bushel Fultz wheat— 
(Gl) ele Clones aHyiamiel ara pall Aare yeast ono treken nanelionee ohne one tale 
(2) J. L. Keckley, Marysville, Ohio 
Best 4% bushel red spring wheat— 
() J. L. Keckley, Marysville, Ohio 
(2) Geo. ME Rumler Mohawis Ind.cc soe ree eee eee 
Best display of grain in the straw, not less than ten varieties, 
properly named and labeled— 
(1) J. L. Keekley, Marysville, Ohio................ iGY te 
(QaWitipps Bros Martone |OMiO ete: eer cre acl cle wists oi si0 78 e cttel's 
Best display of meadow and pasture grasses, including cereals 
and clover, not less than twenty varieties, properly named 
and labeled— 
QS Wihipps Bros: Marion, “Ohio. 7. 2.6. ..% 62 oe eels oe ene 
(2); deuineckley, Marysville; OWLOR tc. seen aes) = alee 


Shays) wielote ele netie iste taste! v's) ieite! el 6 
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00 
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00 
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00 
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697. % bushel rye— 


Oey ih. Weckley~ Many svilles Ohio sorte eee eee 2 00 

(2) eS. le Keekleys Marysville Onion pene een ena 1 00 
698. 44 bushel white oats— 

@)Geos Me Rumier“Mohawke Ind) see). oe eee ee 2 00 

2) Je KWeekley, Marysville; (Ohio neeeee eee eee 1 00 
699. 1% bushel black oats— 

@ Jd. Li. Keckley, Marysville: @Ohiow-22 see oe ee 2 00 

(2), Wihipps? Bros, Marion: Ohiot).a+--eea aoe eee eee 1 00 
700. 4% bushel silver hull buckwheat— 

GC) J. Keekley, Marysvilles@hiogwdees. sete eee 2 00 

(2) Whipps? Bross Marion) Ohions seen eee eee 1 00 
701. % bushel barley— 

@i J. a ikeckley.. Marysvilles@hiol4-eee- ea oe ee 2 00 

(2) ‘Geo. M. Rumiler; Mohawk, indi.) 5.048 ose ee eee 1 00 
702. 44 bushel millet seed— 

@) Geos MeeRumiler sMohanyi< slides. sos ee ee 2 00 

(2) W hippseBros.s Marion ObiOne eset eee eee 1 00 
703. % bushel timothy seed— 

(dl) Geo. Me Rumler). Mohawae Inds asses 2c ee eee 2 00 

(2) Geo: Mee Rum er aN io law iin dls amc eee 1 00 
704. 14% bushel orchard grass seed— 

(@) Geol Me Rumler Mohawkesin ds. ee 2 00 

(2) Geo. ME ‘Rumiler, Mohawiewinda sees tans eee 1 00 
705. % bushel Hungarian grass seed— 

@)cJ> ls Keeley Mary svalles@Ohios.0-e eee eee 2 00 

(Jn. Keckley, Marysville~Onio- sae eee 1 00 
706. % bushel Kentucky bluegrass seed— 

(1) J..L: Kecekley, Maryasyille“Ohios\.25: 2. 0 eee 2 00 

(2) J. Weekley= Manrysyvalles@Ohiomeese nee eee a eee 1 00 
707. 1% bushel Mammoth clover seed— 

(@) JohneManyel; Royalltiones ladys eee eee eee 2 00 

(2), Whipps Bros, Marion: Ohios-ereen co eee oe 1 00 
708. 1% bushel red clover seed— 

(i) Wihipps! Bros:,, Marion Ohiose eter enone ee 2 00 

(2) Whipps) Bros: Marion. Ohioves.2eL eee eee 1 00 
709. 1% bushel flaxseed— 

(Geo: M. Rumler Mohawikeslind eect oe eee 2 00 

(2) John: Marvel; Royalton. Inde. ts. eee ee eee 1 00 
710. Best collection of grain and seed shown by exhibitor, seed of 

1901— 
(l) Jeske Keckley, Marysville @Ohionaa. o-t eeneeeee 10 00 


(2); Johny Marvel, Royalton inde ae e-em ieee 5 00 
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711. Best display and collection of farm products, by any county 
or society in Indiana— 
(isda DaaWanitesides sHiramkdims old! -psc5 cise se tere e aletercud ere 60 00 
(2)s Johns Marvels Royalton Uma yi... etek soaeare siaete sheasbars 30 00 


CLASS XLIII—Vegetables. 


(Ira B. Hurst, Wagoner, Ind., Judge.) 


712. Three white egg plant— 


Qa Wahippssbros:, Marion OhiOws. cn eee aeeces ae ne oe cote $2 00 
713. Three New York purple egg plant— 

(HewWihippswebross Marions: OWM1Os o. 0c s6 co asvececs 3 oe care ste e 2 00 

(2) sItpD AaVVninesid ess rankine iG es cee cs ee ee oe. 1 00 

(8) Mrs. Martha Luking, Bicknell, Ind......... earthen 50 
714. T'welve best cucumbers— 

(eVhippsssross Marion: ONiOs: creas trois tor ese a eee 2 00 

(Zed-sDsWhitesidesis Hrankling Inds... +... <i ere es eee eon 2 1 00 
715. Six cauliflowers— 

(Cl) AW-bip ps: Bros seMiarion : Ohio vrsret.acrs e ocos oie oe ace al sea 2 00 
716. Twelve ears late sweet corn— 

CawWehinps) Bross. MarionseOnorsssacticns ct cewc ohecseece ee 2 00 

(Qhedingla: Ieckley; Marysville, ONioe ©. tos nesses Gis) sls oto ieke 1 00 
717. Twelve ears early sweet corn— 

GORI. i<eckley< Mianysvillem Ohio. m2 ie.c oes ciate teers 2 00 

(2) = VUhipps: Bros: Manion. <OMiO.s ve .cclaee sos cece sae ce 1 00 
718. Three Hubbard squash— | 

Co eNVbip ps: BROsseViArione OMIOMs toca ose tec knwo rte ees 2 00 

CaWhipps Bross Marion= Ohigseses ss tos. este hea eteae ee 1 00 

(S)eJeviy Keckley. sMaryevilleOBiG #72 ees. oes Selo ene 50 
719. Three Boston marrow squash— 

(Jeni WKeckley= Marysville) Ohi0.':3 26.025 .28 cs. eee 2 00 
720. Three Marblehead squash— 
721. Three Red Hubbard squash— 

Gade se eIWccklev. sMarySyillessOmoOn. ce ween eee ee oe cee 2 00 
722. Three Kershaw squash— 

Cha JeoDewWehitesidess Mranklin,  —mdiss.ss0 2 02 oS oe ce 2 00 

(AndreD SV ihiresidess Krankilim+imdivss .2!sha. sak ecie na cescele 1 00 

(@)eHarrye bennett, Mrankling Indes css asc. 5. nse ae ele ee 5O 
723. Three Summer Crooked Neck squash— 

(HeWhipps-Brosssibarionms: OHiIONs. asi ccs act. eine = 0 e.c ha tse 2 00 

(AiPetareyeb ennentsykrsm line ltd yet oa ctettev. e-o.cievee © Stee. © 1 00 


(5) VWwiktip pss BrosseHirar kd; Mid/ahisr er ole states Woe a ale chav ate ticks 50 
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724. Three field pumpkins— 


@) J.D. Whitesides; Mranidin, Ind oss 4.5.9 eee eee 2 00 
(2) J. 1D: Whitesides; Hranidinysind en ashe eee oe eee 1 00 
(8)) John Marvel) Royalton, Indies.]e lee 50 


725. Largest squash— 
726. Largest pumpkin— 


GQ) I D> Wihitesidess Eran lider ceisler 2 00 

(2) J. D> Whitesides) i raniadinesind see ae cee 1 00 
727. Six Drumhead cabbage— 

@) oJ. 1: Weckley, Marysville; Ohiogs254+5 anee see eee 2 00 
728. Six Flat Dutch cabbage— 

QJ. bs Keekley, Marysville; Ohios 2).:5 eee eee eee 2 00 
729. Six early cabbage— 

Ge Wihipps Brose Marion Ohoneer nee een 2 00 
730. Six red cabbage— 

CH BWikippss Bross Marion Oh onsen alae eee 2 00 
731. Twelve stalks of celery— 

Ge WHippseBios) Marion s@hionw see ee een eee 2 00 
733. One-half peck Lima beans, germ shell— 

(QO WAhinpse Bross Marion Oli Osmo eees a seer 2 00 

(2) ohne Vianvel Royalton. cn Gna aeei enn eine 1 00 
734. One-half peck white Marrowfat beans— 

@awWhipps Bross Mariony Ospceeii er eee nee 2 00 

(2) Geo. wr Rumler Mohawik lide ae eee 1 00 
735. One-half peck white Navy beans— 

GS Wihippssbros; MariongOs. ne nrin nee ieee nents 2 00 

(2) Geom Me Rundler-sMohainwils lnc see ere ieee eee 1 00 

(3) Harry Bennett Erankline indta..aeee ae eee nen. 50 
736. One-half peck colored Kidney beans— 

() BElarny eB enne tis hiram kalitasg iG eae eee ee 2 00 

(2AnGeow Mes RumlerseMohaivce ln Genres 1 00 

(S) Whipps Bros: Marion Onncneenene necro reeee 50 
737. One-half peck white Kidney beans— 

@) J.ele KWeckley, Many syvillles@nenrnisn secant eee 2 00 
738. One-half peck garden peas, dry— 

@) Whipp s* Bros; \ianion Os are one ome Eee ene 2 00 

(Aide, Keckley; Manysvilllew Oe eras ceteris 1 00 

(8)s Johny Marvel, Royaltonindeme seed een nena: pine 50 


739. Best peck purple tomatoes— 

740. Best peck red tomatoes— 
@)e Jas; A. Norwood, Southport, mgdtian aac sere eee 2 00 
(2) sElarry. Bennett, Hiraniclin slic eeereursieters sick ciciessusnomeiete 1 00 
(8) Wm. Hdmonds, Indianapolis, Ind..................... 50 


743. 


751. 


752. 


757. 
758. 


759. 


760. 
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Six largest and best nutmeg melons— 


(1) Whipps Bros., Marion, Ohio..................06. 
(2) J. L. Keckley, Marysville, Ohio. ....:...2.....:.. 
(3)e Jas) AS Norwood) Southport,; Inder. at1 <i. s or 


Six largest and best musk melons— 


(GOW Sass AS NOE wood Southport, y lmdey eleva. sh (t's) 


Display musk melons, not less than six varieties— 


QrdawGs Keckdley,u Marys villet Ohio niente. ashe. 


Largest and best collection of vegetables— 


@eWhipps Bross, Marion: 1OhiOr fits lekect ste ieee e ote 
(2)zJeel iNecideyvas Marysville OMiOmersactsiettt sere ey= no. 
@)Hiarry bennett, Hrankdins Ends esas cial. eietser cms © 


Peck peppers for pickling— 


MEWeBa hicks lawrenceyrlinde rises) kote ree eee wet eis 
(2) Mrs. Martha Luking, Bicknell, Ind............... 


Display of peppers— 


(i) sJohne Marvels Royallon sind rs. cn sath seeaetuats cleete 


CLASS XELIV—Root Crop. 


(Ira B. Hurst, Wagoner, Ind., Judge.) 
Six purple top turnips— 


(HDs William Somye xeric iO hiGea reserve 4 bie ta 


Six any other variety turnips— 
Six carrots for table— 


(Cras Wihitesides shiramiklinaslndte - messes cieacie ate ei: 
(mdi IDEA A nESOKESs Voiehnlbhoe Go SR eS So elae ssnon non 
(By lseosaye leyevobovens I didehalilbbay Mel ean mao Abad coins 


Six carrots for stock— 


(ih) EID SaVVAnitesid Goan Hiranicaliimen Terie che ret eeciers parole oc 
(2))5. D: Whitesides; | Mranklin’ Ind) .6),..:.0..4 5 Sensis « 
(S)sHarry Bennet ewan lm eats ces tsar © 


Six roots salsify— 
Six roots horseradish— 


(1) J. L. Keckley, Marysville, Ohio.................. 
(QoraeD- Williamson. <eniat OWlO aaaelekeas atentre che ee 


Six long red table beet— 


(Jess Whitesides, Hranklim- lind 45. 3:6 sensi cehctes <roe: 
(2pJseD sw hitesides:) Kranislimaeln dias sen. cis h se bre 6 as 
(Seharnyalsennente Hiram kd ii pel ee. esren oe os) clears. oe 


Six turnip beet— 


(Ci)gJeeO SS VWihitesidess Rranmielimeg dons erie s « hess ere ee 
(2) edohne\Viarvel si oval cons lime re sas eistersra shavdc ocshh duos 
(Sr do Whitesides, Mranklin, Ind: .ce6.22..0000 «0s 
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767. 
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Six sugar beets— 


()= Wahipps “Bross Marion Ohiossr a. nte ee. eee 
2) Whipps Bros; oMarion-sOhion=-ce cee eee 
())J.2Ds Whitesides) hiranikslinwelnd seers 


Six red mangelwurzel— 


@) J. L. Keckley, Marysville, Ohio..........0..0:: 
(2) Harry, Bennett ve ranidins sind ee eae eee. 
(3) Je D> Wihitesidesy Hiraimnikclimes melee wens spare ries 


Six parsnips— 


CG) RD Walliamson xienia Oli omer stereo eee aerate 
(2) BR: DD! Williamson; Xenia OMio--s cetera eee a 
(8) Js D. Whitesides) Mrankiliny 1nd 2241 eek ae 


Six turnip radish, same kind— 


() SJE DD Wihitestdes, iran sim Givens. 2,2 cee eee ee 
(2) Harry, Bennett hrankidineeind ies... tae eee 
(8) J. D. Whitesides: Hrankling Inds... s.eeeee ee 


Six winter radish— 


@) JED: Wihitesidess Bramilalinewland-....)c ety ee nett 
(2) Elarry.BennettyeHiramlkclim-elim deters svat reesei 
(3) iarny. Bennetts Mramklims iindisr. asian ceteris 


Six long summer radishes— 


(1) Lunis Sanford, Greenfield, Ind................. 
(2) J. L. Keeckley, Marysville, Ohio............. tee 
(G3) diOuin Wrage leone IAG! Sando ogouocdedouole 


Peck of Prize-Taker onions— 


() Whipps Bros:.) Marion jOhios.. eae eine 
(2) WhippssBrosa. Manion: tOnio nse eeas sees eee ae 


Peck Yellow Globe onions— 


G) Wihipps Bros: Manion Onion ecm sets te see 
(2) Whipps Bros., Marion, Ohio............ SeneRoicee 


Peck White Globe onions— 


(l) Whipps Bros;, Marion; i@hiow: «cscs eee sok 
(2) J. L. Keekley, Marysville; Ohio. ..:..22...<«.-*- 


One-half peck yellow onion sets— 


Qed D.- Whitesides; Hramnkdim Wid eters ees eee 


One-half peck red onion sets— 


Ces. D: Wihitesides; sirname anders wee ere ene 


One-half peck white onion sets— 


(Gl) seo Wihitesides sk rand ln Geacereeeiete actetct 


Broom corn— 


(i wiohne Marvel, Royalton linda serie. eens 
(2) John Marvel, Royalton) Indeivs.1see se eee 
(3) Mrs. Martha Luking, Bicknell, Ind............. 


777. 


778. 


779. 


781. 


~ 
ee) 
to 


785. 
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Potato onions— 


(1) J. D. Whitesides, Franklin, Ind................6....% 2 00 

2) J. DP Whitesides; Braniliny Inde... o.02)5 2. = 35%. 31-0 «= 1 00 

(3) Mrs. Martha Luking, Bicknell, Ind..........:........ 50 
Yellow Danvers onions— 

GQ)iJeke akeckley.oMiarysvilleyi@iiOnsac. scone atts «2. sal eteke 2 00 
Red Weatherfield onions— 

GOMWihtipps Bross ariony Olle e245 ctctotere ote c < afaie om wr eN ere 2 00 

(2° J. L. Keckley, Marysville, Ohio... 2... (22.5. saa ween « 1 00 
Display of onions, all varieties— 

(GaWHi pps LOS. WlAniOn ye OMI. --, srtae ser cret ners neieuabate er ela «tele 5 00 

(2)ndeal, Weckleye Marysville. O10). jie ose sr-te teres: * eerste s 3 00 


Largest and best display of root crops, all varieties, not less 
than six of each variety— 
(Cline DOs WVANITESIGEN eH rei MicLin LI 25% are cctetore ste.) « oelee ie e= 5 


CLASS XLV—Potatoes. 
(Ira B. Hurst, Wagoner, Ind., Judge.) 


Peck Early Rose— 
(Gi) eliaeiecidleya Mary Sve OUMILOm rie.0 «ister sisi mole) «ae $2 


(PO) A ID) Naat WESHGKSSS Agha id Wadia) G0VG le I OR ease bee cho ek, aL 

(aay hingsiasnes Merit Oli: 22 —. chase «5 aloveare ope wane se voces 
Peck Early Ohio— 

CD) Vn D pS csrOSs seville s OMG e a= custerate obo otetelays 2\-ni'sieiel@ 10a) Fe 

(2)h de -Wehitesid ESE ramkaim, SUM se ones ene’ wie aeretn cn crs il 

(Sl Webi pp SesToste Ml AariOneg OM Ore sictener cietete sa cliaia otorals oie hs 
Peck Bliss Triumph— 

(cde wliaiweckleyar Marysville: gORIO™ voc. «a.2 5 © .crscsiersia wie wre ve 2 

(2) > \Whipps Bross Marion: ONO. 2 2 2... s1s0.. 6 2) ole, «<1 eheisie « ones 1 

(HaWihippsibrose Marion: ONO sareiec. 3 oc) se can rreperuets oteve oaks 
Peck Uncle Sam— 

Gade OS WMiESIGeS; cram RLS eT ites sye,<cfesinies occ © ogeees ele « 2 

(Aedreke weekley. Mary syvilles Ol1O2pes = ccreveccaekeitie aes selec 1 

(QEWhippseBros eMiar ions <OMIO Ms sso -ie. cee serels, oreo: ocef"s,<) 3,0 


Peck White Rose— 
Peck White Elephant— 


Che NVDIpNSE Dros; VeAriOnes ONG. ans. siesisicta et <1 cm o ohss <> =ne neue Pe 

(Q\ye lala ceckleya Marys valle, MIO mr1s cree once a «ee si agaye o'eie 1 
Peck Beauty Hebron— 

(fee veckley-e Marysville OHIO... « osete<ss 2021 ci<8 205% 00 Z 

(2) DO Se ESOS sp VATT O11 @ 1 Overs alae cisiiercredve.o susie. ave aroteyar ere 1 


(Sader VVhiLesIGes, eM rami, MIN = cso <recse, 2.0 «6 2 <isro ss eee ie 


00 


00 
00 
50 
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Peck Rural New Yorker, No. 3— 


(1) Whipps. Bros., Marion, Ohio..........:..... 


(2) J. L. Keckley, Marysville, Qhio............. 


3) Harry Bennett,. Franklin, Ind.............. 


Peck Queen of the West— 


@):- J. DD. Whitesides) Mranklin Indie senses oe 


(2) J. L. Keckley, Marysville, Ohio............. 


(3) “Harry Bennet Krankiine Iimdkes a. sade cen 


Peck Empire State— 
() J. L. Keckley, Marysville, OhiOpiee -ivey-caerttse 
Peck Green Mountain— 


(i) (WhippsaBros:, Marion, Ohioecee2cen aes se: 
(2) J. L. Keckley, Marysville, Ohio............. 


(3) Harry Bennett, Hranklin- ints. eise aera. 
Peck Early Puritan— 


(1) Whipps Bros., Marion, Ohio......... DieetcKOoee 
(2)> Wahipps) Bross, Marion, -Ohidsen cece nee 
(8) J. L. Kecekley, Marysville, Ohio............. 


Peck Early Harvest— 


@)) Wibhipps Brose Marion OlOre eee ee aoe 
(2) J. L. Keckley, Marysville; Ohio: ....-4.....- 
(8) J. Dy Whitesides, Mranidin, imds.sa..5 2 eee 


Peck Burbank Seedling— 


() J. L. Keckley, Marysville, Ohio............. 


(Aasthhaag lenin, Mieeialdbun, ibagloosanoansneoowe 


(3) J. D. Whitesides, Franklin, Ind............. 


Peck Bovee— 


G)rJ ie IKeckley. Many sville Ohlone ae eer nes 
ZaWhipps Bros \lanion. Olin aeeeemeeeeee 
(8) 2Wihipps” Bros Marion @Ohionsos. eee seen 


Peck Duchess— 


(1) J. D. Whitesides, Franklin, Ind............. 
(2)J. Leixeekley, Marysville: Olio -i. sig sec es 
(G)) \WWauhoyas Ko, WE ciOMy Olina scoccsboosbobac 


Largest and best collection of potatoes, one peck 
riety— 


@) Wahippse Bross aVMianion:sOniopecmeeceeeclencen 
(Qe besieckley. Marys villes Olioweeeie sae 


Yellow sweet potatoes— 


Gh) SWitipps anost. Viarlonss OM Osi eieeiaer erste: 


(2) J; li, Weekley, Marysville, Ohio: ss... - see 


Gye @. ala. oom Ieile 


ate teemane wre le 


ove eceeanse 


eee ee ew we 


CO) CO et 


©, aie. 3, 9]le, 5 La) te 


OeniCeor -On td 


© 0) (0) \0c0 as \L6 


os) 16d) ste tele He. 


ela ele) aceite tae 


each va- 


oO Cag Ce ich tis 


Deca Chad end ee) 


(G)) dig 1D, WiVouikesiGlesy Uhenmlcdhins JONG Gano os oenu donb oo cuode 


Peck red sweet potatoes— 
(@) Lunis Sanford, Greenfield, Ind..:......:.... 


(2) Lunis Sanford, Greenfield, Ind.............. 


(3), 1D VWibitesides: Mrankiiimeeltimc eres eiaey te 


ejele 0 gist glee 


= 


bo 


00 
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798. Display of sweet potatoes— 
Ori be weckleys (Marysville: OHO s,< 110s occderoe «sae pels 
(2) Wihippss Bross) Marion, O02 ch cc.s cree oa vins vies ee ee 


CLASS XLVI—Horticultural. 
(W. C. Reed, Vincennes, Ind., Judge.) 


APPLES—COLLECTIONS. 


799. Fifteen varieties for home use— 

COBB eH COLA. ra hall Sate lm wispy acs 2 sa nie ee ok caoh sata 

(Zi Lah ehae Shale Ia eh ail io Wi ILO ae Sin oka Samer. cold oldies 
800. Ten varieties for market— 

Gi) Joe Ace Burton Orleans lnGi.c Gs... case air ereeueve caterer ees 

(UY Tab haysSsyavmiee) Beey oid hones bale a ee Gok ee aed ae 
801. Five varieties for culinary purposes— 

Ger vaneSiwitt. ob ramkiiims Tis er eececte se alietene eantavsiedele tole ce 

(Joe CAseBiurtons Orleans) sind sores. sen oe sanio tit ore 
802. Plate Maiden Blush— 

(GU) Aon SAy AUER Meshal td bbaly 1bGCl ao arpa csoi a ol ued o.cld o ulaarere ont oe 

@QPwe Ds Ehomas, Connersville, Imes a. 2 ase sie lene 
803. Plate Smith Cider— 
, (We Di Ehomas) Connersvilles Winder. sac nsie sects ocaeerare - 

(2) J. W. Daubenspeck, Mattsville, Ind.................. 
804. Plate Ben Davis— 

(J) AD Aiashyaliam Me voldibie hive lameness cogomee uae Sapa ke tae 

(2) We DS Thomas), Connersville) Imdiy. 2). cseccase cease 
805. Plate Rome Beauty— ; 

(1) Joe A. Burton, Orleans, Ind............. a: ele cia 

(2)eJoevALsBurtons, Orleans. smd cvs cisco mies slccemicecente 
806. Plate Winesap— 

@rJoerAn Bunton Orleansselndhyseeiie see ct ae pechcinlc acl 

(2), JOe7A. Burton. Orleans, ine, aaciereis meee eels eesti ches 
807. Plate Rambo— 

CP coeliClore yn rails) ise lin Gers eyere ecrec they ct yar der sehels Pe 

(Z)e Ba He Coles Eratial oar. olin satis 1s citekets coisas. Hee 
808. Plate Yellow Bellflower— 

@EWeDs Mhomas Connersville. Indy. sce ee ee 

(2) Reed & Fielding, Glenwood, Ind.................... 
809. Plate Fallawater— 

(ell) a VUES walls ta srenrn Lie oeNin levavete yes cterster rac age stone oie ates es o's 

(2) Reed & Fielding, Glenwood, Ind.................... 
810. Plate Fall Pipin— 

CG) eJoevA Ss Burtonss Orleans Ind. sess «cele e -.c-siolsi sneer 

(2) Reed & Wielding, Glenwgod, Ind..,,..--+-::--- ree: 
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811. 


813. 


814. 


816. 


818. 


819. 


821. 


824. 


$25. 


826. 
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Plate Willow Twig— 
(1) Joe A. Burton, Orleans, Ind..... 
(2) Joe A. Burton, Orleans, Ind..... 
Plate Westfield (Seek-no-Iurther)— 
(1) W. D. Thomas, Connersville, Ind 
(2) Reed & Fielding, Glenwood, Ind 
Plate Wagner— 
(1) ¥. M. Benham, Petoskey, Mich. . 
(2) C. P. Bradley, South Bend, Ind.. 
Plate Gravenstein— 
(1) B. F. Cole, Trafalgar, Ind...... 
(2) Hazel V. Stout, Trafalgar, Ind.. 
Plate Red Beitigheimer— 
Plate Fameuse or Snow— 
@ BS ES Cole) Grafalear ind... 
(2) Evan Swift, Franklin, Ind....... 
Plate Moore Sweet— 


PCa MO OME a Cie Ceca) in iar 


se) eles ea lu nemeerel.e ecole ele ee 


ee.e, fe voice) ants is fu\tul eee a ataiie 


wets, (eysy0. 0 ae) lbre. wiles iu «Sie eps 


ake oe exsiljec «¢ f le ee = © 3) ss pee 


o\ je! >- 0 0)\\6 "o-oo ore (ei sis 6 lefelie 


© 0.0: '0 (6) s)8) 0. 8)4s (0) «0! elisa eens 


eta .8\ 0 /e,.0) ep ie. a) iwibuve’s tay 's) aletalre 


(DBS HY Cole, eiratal arson diarcas seen 


(2) B. F. Flick, Lawrence, Ind...... 
Plate Tompkin’s King— 

(1) Reed & Fielding, Glenwood, Ind. 

(2) W. D. Thomas, Connersville, Ind 
Plate Hubbardston— 
(1) Reed & Fielding, Glenwood, Ind. 

(2) Evan Swift, Franklin, Ind....... 
Plate Red Canada— 

(1) B. F. Cole, Trafalgar, Ind...... 

(2) J. Y. Demaree; Bud, Ind. .; 52%... 
Plate Rhode Island Greening— 

(1) Reed & Fielding, Glenwood, Ind. 

(2) W. D. Thomas, Connersville, Ind 
Plate Fall Wine— 

(1) Evan B. Davis, Cartersburg, Ind 

(2) Joel Clore, Franklin, Ind........ 
Plate Duchess— 

(1) B. F. Benham, Petoskey, Mich. . 

(2) B. F. Flick, Lawrence, Ind...... 
Plate Wolf River— 

(1) Evan Swift, Franklin, Ind...... 
Plate Yellow Transparent— 

@aJe Yo Demaree, Bud; Indes. 3.. 

(2) B. F. Eilick, Lawrence, Ind...... 
Plate Clayton— 

@Sb He Cole Tratalearamden eres 

(2) Reed & Fielding, Glenwood, Ind 


a* p| ©! etic! eye (ef e) 0)\0 65 0) fe lei laesereiie 


lets orn) eee ole) \0 valle] a, ate! ele ee 


eo} eel ier ale je)ee te) .¢ si ine isle! ele) (a 


ONO fut Oe Daw ONC ii Ot et Od 


¢ ¢ 0 8: 00,2: v0) 8) oe .e)'o he! elie, 


@: @) @ 0). Sa) in). 'e:'0: 0,16 ,0_\a].6) (@ 8) ie 


©) #0) B60 16 0.0, 0) 0, 8 este wi loxele 


5,0 ,e\ ee ee. .0)\0' whe wa) 60,16) 8) eca/e 


Ms) wim) apis) 8)4=) (o's) s) atm Bu) (aoe (eo) ‘alee 


)1s/\0ge)® Sles)e eh) ee: wiehiniw une 


@-(0) 8 18a) ee) «4s (oqo aa. &, myles fo) oie (oe 


© 0 (emp e) 90's) 0\eus a eis ioe (01e 6 


50 
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831. 


832. 


833. 


834. 


835. 


836. 


837. 


838. 


839. 


840. 


841. 
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Plate White Pippin— 


(1) Reed & Fielding, Glenwood, Ind............. 
(2) W. B. Flick, Lawrence, Ind..... a ROL Sear elt 


Plate Baldwin— 


Q)eB ete Coley virakalioarys Lins oeys tases mule cle «ces ee 
(2)2 Joel? Clore sHrankling Vn. st oct ors aires aim oat 


Plate York Imperial— 


C)ithivansy Switt. Hiram pln ders caes. oss eierels ot 
(2) Reed & Fielding, Glenwood, Ind............ 


Plate Northern Spy— 


Gb) TON mL aS yab reed Qaechallca bhai dba A as Cecio cine c 
(AeHazel VeStouts irataloar. Inds. 55.2 <2.-2 cs. 


Plate Grimes Golden— 


(he soe Aj Burton = Orleans; nds. se .ccc a. ceca cree 
(2) Hazel VerStout Tratalcare snd ie. v. cst 


Plate Roman Stem— 


CO) HVA S Witt esha Mime MME ccc. wcreciete «no s:c1ene 
(2) W. D. Thomas, Connersville, Ind............ 


Plate Indiana Favorite— 


(1) Reed & Fielding, Glenwood, Ind............. 
(2) W. D. Thomas, Connersville, Ind............ 


Plate Belmont— 


CHEER varive Sivitce Kram WG ata). © steers tvs 6 tas 


Plate Jonathan— 


Gow. D> Thomas; Connersville, Ind: ....2..0.-. 
(2) PINS MD eniarce- BUGS UM G ai25 xe'5 0 aiccels: vskecs eo aes 


Plate Lausingburg— 


(1) Reed & Fielding, Glenwood, Ind............. 
(2) W. D. Thomas, Connersville, Ind............ 


Plate Talman Sweet— 


CPR vane S walle Mra mati ere sc eco ienele ees lee elas» 
(2) F. M. Benham, Petoskey, Mich.............. 


Plate Vandevere— 


(1) Reed & Fielding, Glenwood, Ind............ 
(2) W. D. Thomas, Connersville, Ind............ 


Plate 20-ounce— 


@) W. D. Thomas, Connersville, Ind............ 
(2) edee No MCmMAnTee SUG stad si. fot cr isteled ics ces 


Plate Bell’s Genet— 


(Dr voeeATBurton. Orleans, smd ic... scsee as ee aye 
(2) J. Y. Demaree, Bud, Ind........ Pes seh stave te erotics 


Plate Wealthy— 


@)John, Marvel, Royalton; Ind ...:.c....6...3.. 
(2) Reed & Fielding, Glenwood, Ind............ 
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Plate Stark— 


() We Ds Thomas) Connersville; indi ese eee 
(2) Reed & Fielding, Glenwood, Ind.................... 


Plate Pewaukee— 


(1) Reed & Fielding, Glenwood, Ind.................... 


(2) Hazel V. Stout, Trafalgar, Ind 
Plate English Russet— 
(1) HE. C. Thompson, Irvington, Ind 


0.6 16,8 w fe) (ee |6 a (0s eid eb 8 © ele! @ 


es a\-ebe ig e506) o, wh) (0\/e) ie) wile eweel eras: 


(2). Reed & Fielding, Glenwood, Ind.................... 


CRAB APPLES. 


Plate Hyslop— 

(1) Evan Swift, Franklin, Ind.... 

(2) J. ¥Y. Demaree, Bud, Ind...... 
Plate Red Siberian— 

(1) KF. M. Benham, Petoskey, Mich 
Plate Transcendent— 

(1) John Marvel, Royalton, Ind... 

(2) J. Y. Demaree, Bud, Ind...... 
Plate Whitney— 

(1) Hazel V. Stout, Trafalgar, Ind 

(2) Evan Swift, Franklin, Ind.... 
Kentucky Red Cider— 

(1) Joe A. Burton, Orleans, Ind.. 


o\n.07\6' (8 4018 (@ eiieye, 0a) es 9.0) 0_s).s isla 


ee, 6 be) 0'e je) ©. a: 0), '0.(p! o) 0 \oeh-e (ela eis, 


¢/s°6| (oie) '@ \6) 0).¢).0\\6, "6 j0'. 9) 0; mile)ts, @: \e-elie: 


a\'ei #16. #18) 0)\e 4010 lene ie jaietiéin ies etoue 


Pos Oo Oe ci ci OO to om mea 


PEARS—SINGLE PLATES. 


Plate Bartlett— 


(1) W. D. Thomas, Connersville, Ind..... Meet os cevieve ate love eee 


(2) J. Y. Demaree, Bud, Ind...... 
Plate Anjou— 

(1) Evan Swift, Franklin, Ind.... 

(2) Hazel V. Stout, Trafalgar, Ind. 
Plate Angoulene (Duchess)— 

(1) C. P. Bradley, South Bend, Ind 

(2) H. H. Swaim, South Bend, Ind 
Plate Flemish Beauty— 


ale) ‘eo e6, 0) 88 se) jee 0) «10 be) 9) Wiis 


=e ee) 6 Le \e es) 6) se) (8, We eNe) (e's 18) (6 


CC 


@) SW Ds Dhomas s Connersville: lids evi ere cnet ner 


(2) Hazel V. Stout, Trafalgar, Ind. 
Plate Howell— 

(1) Robt. Johnson, Castleton, Ind. . 

(2) C. P. Bradley, South Bend, Ind 
Plate Keiffer— 

(1) Evan Swift, Franklin, Ind.... 

(2) C. P. Bradley, South Bend, Ind 


a) \e) (wt whuhiovm) 0/le4ajle"\e 91.9) eee leisiio nine 


o ves © © 6166 6.6 \9 0) elele) es 6 o elale. 


mine WS aud serele ae iqis! «ele ene mhauyae 
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Plate Louis Bon— 


CH eIeexeeOemaree® Edis Mada kereert be oleae tle arate s 
(2) H. H. Swaim, South Bend, Ind.......... 


Plate Sheldon— 


(Gnydekhiaak WewN robs Masi Wiehe lars lok eeetcmioe oe 
(2) W. D. Thomas, Connersville, Ind........ 


Plate Seckel— 


Gh): Hazel Ve Stout,. inatalears (nd... es: 
(2) W. D. Thomas, Connersville, Ind........ 


Plate Easter Beurre— 
Plate Lawrence— 


GSR Vans Want osh Lamkin smi oe st tsere ve cre 
(ARG E vBradley.South Bend, Ind s.2.9e. = 


Plate Winter Neils— 


Qa kivank Swill te kinsman Geen - siete seit 


eves 


OPO y On tn ae a CI) 


(2) see Ee Swill. Soweh, Bend, indie mreeise ecvecieaeiaes. sean 


Plate Vickar— 
(1) J. W. Daubenspeck, Mattsville, Ind 


(2) Hazel V. Stout, Trafalgar, Ind........... 


Plate Onondaga— 


(1) H. H. Swaim, South Bend, Ind.......... 
(2) C. P. Bradley, South Bend, Ind.......... 


Five varieties for family use— 


(1) C. P. Bradley, South Bend, Ind.......... 
(2) H. H. Swaim, South Bend, Ind.......... 


Five varieties for market use— 


(i) SEfazel Vee Stout errataloar Indl aise... 
(2) C. P. Bradley, South Bend, Ind.......... 


PEACHES. 


Six varieties for any purpose— 


(1) H. E. Haines, South Bend, Ind.......... 
(QkGera Bradley. Sout Bend: ind). case... 


Three varieties for market— 


(4) Reed & Fielding, Glenwood, Ind........ 
(2)_- Bsa Coles-aratalearenn Gy ony areas ote rs 


SINGLE PLATES. 
Plate Clings— 


(1) Reed. & Wielding, Glenwood, Ind... ...:502...... 2000. 


ed 


ey 


©) Sp e\_vie |e,» olleele © 


ahs! si (oe: =) 06,6 (0\J0Ri 6 


ee) 


cfu, v els alefelalia site 


a ohm) aleis es. 6 cle eta 


(2) Seem Demaree nm rld: inde. ate. ..S0b Sees wo tis0ele ale oli sue 


Plate Free Stones— 


(1) Reed & Fielding, Glenwood, Ind........ 
(2) ere inn DD CMATEC SES 110, eR Ger epe er ercreiess «01 32) = =ihs 


Vi 6. cle = @p, 0.6! a -0Le 


ee ee 
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Plate seedlings not exhibited before— 


(1) B. F. Cole, Trafalgar, Ind. 
(2) C. P. Bradley, South Bend, 


Ce 


TING Aiccts AR shecaetee eee 


QUINCES—COLLECTIONS. 


Best collection, not less than 3 var 


qd) C. P. Bradley, South Bend, 
(2) W. B. Flick, Lawrence, Ind 


ieties— 
GOGAT Ar ES. en 8 


ee 


SINGLE PLATES. 


Plate Orange Quince— 


(1) Jennie Hoagland Drake, Beech Grove, Ind............ 


(2) Evan Swift, Franklin, Ind. 
Plate Meeche’s Prolific— 


Qies P Bradley, Somh Bend) Winds osc cera snes 


Plate Champion— 


@)-C. P. Bradley, South Bend? Und ye yee ees nears teerecre 


Plate Missouri Mammoth— 
(1) Evan Swift, Franklin, Ind. 


eee! 6) © e)a)\el wha ype =e:0.8 m6) ©) 0) 2 ee 


PLUMS—COLLECTIONS. 


Best collection native plums, those belonging to the Ameri- 


can Wild Goose or Chickasaw groups, not less than 3 vari- 


eties— 
(1) John Marvel, Royalton, Ind 


ed 


(2) J. W. Daubenspeck, Matttsville, Urdir si. cee) oct ere 


Best collection of plums, European class, not less than 3 


varieties— 


(DCB Bradley.ssouthe bend) ine a prsnniminelstienl tate 


(2) Reed & Fielding, Glenwood, 

Best collection of plums, Japanese 
rieties— 

(1) John Marvel, Royalton, Ind. 
Plate native plums—- 

(1) Reed & Fielding, Glenwood 

(2) John Marvel, Royalton, Ind 
Plate European plums— 

(1) John Marvel, Royalton, Ind 


TN eee os dysteliztoreas Sheree eeke 
class, not less than 38 va- 


Ce 


MANTA osascdsh oe suede te ener 


(2)" Hazel Ve Stouty: Miret alle aati ewersga) eters eas eievere etek tote neatake 


Plate Japanese plums— 


() CPP Bradley, Sotho Cr alan Gey yecter otetegeietetene sys tater 


(2) John Marvel, Royalton, Ind 


ave ole =, © € 6.0| <%s\\e 0b 0) 0)6\\s 0: 2.0 \e\e 1658 
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GRAPES—GROWN IN OPEN AIR. 

Six varieties for family use— 

G)tCe e Bradley- south Sends EMG ey ayeiersts oe ave) e)selsi are) ole! << 

(pO eee bradley, Souths bend.) Linde 25s 5 ova s.je\et eens) -9-) = 61> 
Six varieties for market— 

(Pee Ee S Wall, SOUMbMMsene EM Olay ye. otsie/arateitetelsta layers 

(2) Cae, Bradley,-Ssouthy BeNGes ENG so.) cre tolsvelossval Jo «10 
Five clusters, any kind— 

CO) Ha Swain South Bends Indl... =.= tereeielesi 4-)ch2 es 

(ZC bradleyz South Bends nda. = = -ictela cite eo fr a- 
Best collection grown by exhibitor— 

(DiC ee Bradley. south bends nde 7. ci. «cl -tareiss ole) sicparel 


SINGLE PLATES. 
Plate Worden— 

(HAC es Bradley, SouUumerbende: Nd sets sc) oie siencis) ole a-o ate 

QE Vee Ss walm), SOULn bends elit Gh. see oes ace clea ere she = 
Plate Concord— 

CG) PEE Sees S walt: SOUbbe ender LNG.s sc fey. pestsie)e)gs eo) ola 

(AGE Bradley Southend. Eine ccctetcesccrercme sc cae aes 
Plate Wilder— 

GCs ee bradley. South) bend, Indes: o55..... sn 2ocase - 

(AeSyivester Johnson, irvinetonss Inde 2 cis..s+ +e .< o-- 
Plate Duchess— 

()aC2-E Bradley, South bends ying oe cycle Seale «fs ofa 

EC) E> Bradley--South Bends LNG 2 ce nt. cvs o 107s, aeesee 
Plate Brighton— - 

()5¢s. Bradley. South Beng, Und o5.205 055 ee aie eps sa, ach orale oye 

(2)eCa Ps Bradley, Southebends Ime cr = \cecie caro o/s oe eres shs~ 
Plate Salem— 

CHEC SPs Bradley p Sous Bend, LNG scien mle > sets ses 

(2) EVV owes spl Ce ao Weyl GG: y LIC avers so ct yay se cotene eave etek sober ots 
Plate Lindley— 

(irC ses bradley esouthe bend.“ ING!s cen. 5 oc oerecce rere ocesere 

(QieAWeeb licks iWawiren Cen Ind lastere cys 20evhee sk lane steko 5/1552 
Plate Pocklington— 

@iJenme, EL Drake. Beech Grove, Indi. ac oem oiscten «1 

(2)eC see bradleyesourhy Bend. mde: 2, seecic a. 4s lew seie,+ 
Plate Niagara— % 

(1) H. B. Swaim; South Bend, Ind... 2. .5....-..¥4 eee 

()ig@ cate TAd Lever SOUthmis>end-n Unda. SA. ey c.0.p. 0 oishe oyun - 
Plate Diamond— 

CHeEP eres walm ae SoOnlgi Bema MMOs etic ote, «sie ole be) «eters 

ae pee pradleys SOUt BENG, WG 2 ooo sc s ovcket co e-elele sols 
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896. Plate Vergennes— 

GreCe ea Bradley wSouthyBend ssl deeerti i trsecr ter enone 

(2) Sylvester Johnson; Irvington; Ind.::-:.............. 
897. Plate McPike— 

@esSylvester) Johnson, irvine tony india. seer. 
898. Plate Delaware— 

(i) - EE. Swain South Bend, WMs eee retaeeeiee tenets 

Q)iCe Pe; Bradley. South Bend, ainda] ae crete eee 
899. Plate Agawan— 

(Q)eCs-PBradley.,south Bend indies. een 

(2) Sylvester Johnson;, Irvington singh emcee 
900. Plate Catawaba— 

@MeBhazel Vie Stout) iratalearssin dearer ccm cre ether 

(PA) leks Tel Sayenbool yoyo IexeoOl INTC Ca a hash oooobadeasnoe 
901. Plate Poughkeepsie Red— 

(2) (Sylvester Johnsons irvine tons lndss ane aee ee 
902. Plate Ulster Prolific— 

@) Sylvester: Johnson invingetons Inds saeco ates eee see 
903. Plate Moore’s Early— 

Gx Ps Bradley Southend eel dtr eerie eee 

(AEC Ves BradleyssSonth Bend. inGerceee en eerie 
904. Plate Ives— 

@ Sylvester" Johnsony irvine tons ind? 5. eeee hele 

(2) -Ca PV Bradley, Souths Bend.sinGee rane cicuteiene ae 
905. Plate Carman— 

@) Sylvester Johnson) invingeton: Wind seer. «itera 
907. Plate Aminia— 

(1) Sylvester Johnson, Irvington, Ind.................... 
908. Plate Woodruff Red— 

GCP Bradley, SouthwBends Inde cee eeeeee ie 

(2)eSylvester Johnsont Irvin ton lnc ieee ener tele 
909. Plate Wyoming Red— 

@) Sylvester Johnson; irvineton ind’ secure 
910. Plate Johnson— 

é (1) Sylvester Johnson, Irvington, Ind.................... 

911. Plate Green Mountain— 

@eSylvester Johnson; Invinston slid creer ere iene 
912. Plate Empire State— 

(iO bradley, South Bend. Winchance ear 

(2) Grr. Bradley,;South Bends nds ec eee eee ee 
913. Plate Caujpbell— 

Gs Syivester Johnson, iryanetons Tindieireere rca 
914. Plate hot-house grapes— 

@) Sylvester Johnson; Irvington, Ind) 70... 2 one 


915. 


916. 


917. 


918. 


919. 


922. 


925. 


924. 
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Plate seedlings, not named— 
(1) Sylvester Johnson, Irvington, Ind....... Sein UO Se : 
(2)° Cs BS Bradley® South Bends Unda tea vencteleld soe hee 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
Plate persimmons— 
@ebazelaVviceStout Bratalear. ind) sens weee). canoe ie 5 aa 
(2a Bake eClores Pratalearsslrd: 7 srac-cctye tu scine cs) vteverel sencke te 
Plate pawpaws— 
(i Bvane payiss Cantersburo. (indy. serie cite seeks es ietare, wate 
(ZAehiniss Santord. -Greentieldss Unde s eese is sicctenilaees errcede 


SWEEPSTAKES, 


Best and most artistic display of fruits by any county society 
in Indiana, agricultural or horticultural— 
(G) WeeEL. Newnan SOUnn SenG lm. a .saeecets ort eiecreie ciate 
(Aedc .Y../Demarcet Bidets eAnAy, ve cyeesie c © sincianete eters. eee 
(3) OW-, Ds Thomas Connersville) Inds se-.es- eane eee oats 


INDIVIDUAL SWEEPSTAKES. 


Best and most artistic display of fruits grown and exhibited 
by one individual in Indiana, not less than five varieties— 

(Di heed & Meldine Glenwood; Inds ..s.s).s0 ses fees 

(QaWee B. Mick Ma wrenee lids etre < xe crerote eeuete rene eles = 


CLASS XLVII—Flowers. 
(W. A. Rieman, Vincennes, Ind., Judge.) 


PLANTS, 
Ten palms— 

(1) A. Wiegand & Son, Indianapolis, Ind................ 
Twenty ferns and lycopodiums— 

(2) A. Wiegand & Son, Indianapolis, Ind................ 
Ten crotons— 

(1) A. Wiegand & Son, Indianapolis, Ind................ 

(2) Bavuers& Smith; Indianapolis, Unda. 2s). .5 ce: <6 3 -ee 
Twenty verigated show plants— 

(2) Aca WV ier Gere lin Gila ma OLS limes eens, 2 ceva tue ate) ayo: oy s)lorge 
Ten blooming begonias— 

(i) Bauerre Smith; Indianapolis), Inds 5. .)..<.28s «cyt el-betelel= 

(2). CoraeB> Hdmonds) indianapolis; Inds ~ os). .ts) cre ory ses 


Ses 


Re bo 
OU Ol 
SE 
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925. Ten foliage begonias— 


@)s Bauer Smith indianapolis) Imdseee ease er 7 00 

(2) CoraeBa Hdmond stim dianapoliss inde rmmeee a seni 4 00 
926. Two vases filled, either iron, rustic or wire— 

(1) Wiegand & Son, Indianapolis, Ind................... 8 00 

(2) Baverrssmighs indiana polish lancer ceramic rere 5 00 

- 927. Two specimens Boston ferns— 

(QU) Tei Ce Siamiolas Ibavoheuagiaoliss lal, 64 sbhloedaece0noono0 8 00 

Qe wiegand t& sSoneimadianapoliss Windy... ci. cccue cece 5 00 
928. Best arrangement of plants and fancy basket— 

Gy Wierandec “Sonsini ahianap olisey lider erisriee eter 10 00 

SPECIAL. 


928%. Display and arrangement of show plants— 


(1) Wiegand & Son, Indianapolis, Ind........... FAS toga 35 00 
72) ASEVOKAE Cos povacuaAay JbaehenoR janis IbOGl sos oo oonsdogauooo ene 25 00 


FIRST GRAND FLORAL DAY. 
929. Two floral arrangements— 


(1) ohnAaRieman’ Mndianapolis:: Mid) aoe tusse me veces 25 00 
930. Two baskets— 

(CD) doin, IuisnRna, IMMOMA MeO ION Goa boccodvessee seus 15 00 
931. Collection cut roses— 

COLWeaWweeColes isokon1onand irae sete a vette croton ie reuctere 10 00 
932. Collection cut flowers— 

G@AWeaVWeeColes, INokomoydindkemerpeneicta icici: 15 00 

(2eBaviericce Smith) Mardin Ose inGe eter crete errr 10 00 
933. Collection dahlias— 

(P4y lesley (Sq Sioahhnal, Ibavolienakenoolbis, Winslosgagauacevoooacacdc 3 00 


SECOND GRAND FLORAL DAY. 


934. Collection cut gladiolus— 


(GDN AW WiGe GOles  Ikeolionmaes Ital soo Ga os po dacoeeuaccussoncs 15 00 
935. Original show arrangement of flowers— 

(AY dol Ine, Wayelapaey aoc, InOl, aod5ccnuscoucceos couse 50 00 
956. Three bouquets— 

@) John eRiemans sin dianapolis anger cite eee orieet 12 00 


CLASS LX VIII—Flowers. 
(W. A. Rieman, Vincennes, Ind., Judge.) 
AMATEUR, 
937. Collection of begonias— 


Gh) Mirss rama Pes JOhns Onell cayyal an See lel eet erenle teenie $4 00 
(Ay COongiels, Joclavonslsh Ihasbienaryooits, I seo besoucacodccat 2 00 


938. 


939. 


940. 


941. 


942. 


947. 


948. 


949. 


950. 


951. 
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Collection foliage plants— 
("Cora Bs Hamonds,, Indianapolis, Inde... 2 seis eee ee 3 
(2) ADRE Hadmondss Indianmapoliss Lind yey stirs -yaee ica terete al 

Collection climbing and trailing plants— 

\a)eCora Bs Hdmonds: Indianapolisn Ende yas 2a. aceon 33 
@eMrssMary i. lick. bawrenecerninads) setcnisaeiersireideeee 1 
Specimen calladium— 
(2) AG Re Hanrondss Iidianaipoliss lider «ier sis cle ciel eectetey- att 
CUT FLOWERS. 
Collection geraniums— 
Ceres SPDs Stacen Ereenshurewinde oe. ac. acess cree oe 
(2) Cora, Behidmonds indianapoligs Under. . ss sce sce ee Zz 

Collection cut flowers— 

(GD) IeiS 12 tSiatitlas dehy poliss Ihvelwes coos bade ooh cauoscc 4 
(2)e Marva dae Hick awieme Caml sian ocles selcvrerdkeieteters stele aie 2 

Collection verbenas— 

(Gi) MVirs Eb Stason Greens bmi. Time jos. 4c ceils cette 3 

Collection dahlias— 

@iMrside OF Cammacs Greencastle; Indes ie cee: a. ose - 3 
(AeMirs PSD aS taeciGreensmurs Und .qceeseecysicrse: suet 2 

Collection gladiolus— 

Ge Vis dD Stac cer reensp uncon Enis ccm ac) cee on lecielcts Bs 
(A) Als wees Swot shovelipnaeyivoliishy laa harnetie e'n.cloes & aniniocid ome Ye 

Collection cannas— 

(i) eJesse* Burnet Greensburg, inGce heroes sees c sie een 3 
(2) Jets 12s Syadhiae? Jonehehorhoohisy IGdOl sss noose peigopoeokodse He 

Twelve carnations— 

(Gb) 380s 122 Swain, Thachinokxolig, IOIOl, Cobo doeouoocaecthcot 3 
(EMTS PD astro Greenspun MnGens..rass ceca ceisiee 2 

Two bouquets of garden flowers— 

(Gl) Wala Mae 1 Brehaavoravels Dhol nmeyaeihisy Ihave ly es Alyeais Hoes ca ie 4 
QaMirs 2D Sieve. Greensouree nde esus aoe aee le cscs 2 


CLASS XLIX—Bees and Honey. 


(Mason J. Niblack, Vincennes, Ind., Judge.) 


Specimen comb honey, quality and manner of putting up for 
market to be considered— 
CH RGeos MEL Ramil 7ivlo Wawa lr eee iens es sleds! oe Yay ote telah ote, cate $12 
Extracted honey, quality and manner of putting up for mar- 
ket to be considered— 
(ieGeo. Mis Rumler. Wiro las ke Tanda crcteo sicvets: <2 vel = eel ah oheltats ts 12 
Beeswax, not less than 5 pounds— 
CimGeow Me Eoumiler, Mohawk; LMG). 0% 5.0.0 sissies 6 + sve elele «lets 2 
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953. 


954. 


955. 


956. 


957. 


958. 


959. 


960. 


961. 


962. 


963. 


964. 


965. 


966. 
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Italian bees in one frame observatory hive, purity of workers 
considered— 
@)Geor Me Rumilers Mohawk jlind eyry.iuectetteletetorere see soars aets 
Italian queen bee— 
@) iGeowMe Rumler sMiohawikc sli decree tent elcncre tenets tele 
Honey vinegar, one gallon— 
(1) Geo. M. Rumler Mohawk, Ind,-.5-: 20 he ee oes 
(Qy Molar Wierxgak lvoe hier, IO op od gasaumocacs baood0o000 
Apiarian supplies, best collection— 
(Geo ve sRumlers vioh awk. elm Geir eeeyersenaieroleteluetoletenere 
Display of honey, the product of one apiary, the arrangement 
and decoration of display to be considered— 
(1) Geo. M. Rumler. io h aiwike) hn etre cemeteries. sieveraucschens 


CLASS L—Table Luxuries. 


_ (Blanche Draper, Ligonier, Ind., Judge.) 


Home made cheese— 

(1) Misa, 3. (Powers, Indiamapolisy md ry.) leersie euch: 

(2) MPSS Ware Hond: lin diam olism Ol very.cr ier nelensie ieee ao ks 
Fancy cheese— 

(1) Jennie Hoagland Drake, Beech Grove, Ind........... 

(2) Mts. Jeub. BOWers; Indiamapolis; limGe yy. cries see -cetsrsten: 
Maple syrup, in most marketable shape— 

@) Geo Rumler, Mohawks Unda peis ss el-tetlenetstentenoy oe ote f 

(2) Jennie H. Drake, Beech Grove, Ind................... 
Maple sugar— 

()avirs, Martha iukine, Bickarell Wim yn kitcar cele 

(2) Geo. M. Rumler, Mohawk, Ind....................... 
Bread, wheat, yeast— 

(1) Mrs. Walter S. Hoss, Indianapolis, Ind............... 

(2)2Olin Tneklattons indianapolis seiad ens sa. roel iiereysttcin 
Bread, wheat, salt rising— 

(GL) MESS Wiehe eLardya ache Olis li Clie ri Nore el-dlenernets 

(2) Mrs. Walter S. Hoss, Indianapolis, Ind.............. 
Graham bread, yeast— 
Boston brown bread— 

()SMrs. Mary ds Mick: dhamremce wim iiycy.r caectensestreiee 
Rusk— 

(1) Mrs. Walter S. Hoss, Indianapolis, Ind............... 

(2) Helen Kellerher, Broad Ripple, Ind........... Eee Te 
Corn gems— 

(1) Jessica E. Eberhardt, Indianapolis, Ind.............. 

(2) Mrs. W. Ay Hord) Indiagapolis; Ingee. ese ye peeaety 


10 


15 
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968. 


969. 


970. 


971. 


972. 


973. 


974. 


975. 


976. 


977. 


978. 


979. 


980. 


981. 
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Dozen rolls— 
(1) Olin L. Hatton, Indianapolis, Ind..... 
(2) Murta G. Arnold, Southport, Ind...... 
Ginger bread— 
(1) Mrs. R. C. Herrick, Indianapolis, Ind.. 
(2) Miss Marie Bott, Indianapolis, Ind.... 
Ginger cookies— 
(1) Mrs. Walter S. Hoss, Indianapolis, Ind 


er) 


Ce 


@ Jelkeiie whe ¢.a) 6 sul e b) 46 


| 


(2) Jessica H. Hberhardt, Indianapolis, Ind.............. 


Fig cake— 

(1) Mrs. L. V. Wilson, Connersville, Ind.. 

(2) Mrs. Jerome Dunlap, Lafayette, Ind... 
Layer cake, caramel, orange— 

(1) Mrs. Jerome Dunlap, Lafayette, Ind... 

(2) Mrs. V. L. Wilson, Connersville, Ind. . 
Layer cake, caramel, chocolate— 

(1) Mrs. Jerome Dunlap, Lafayette, Ind.. 

(2) Mary Faught, Indianapolis, Ind....... 
Marble loaf cake— 

(1) Alice V. Hatton, Indianapolis, Ind.... 


Ce 


CC 
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(2) Mrs. Elnora H. Stewart, Indianapolis, Ind............ 


White Mountain cake— 
(1) Ada A. Norwood, Southport, Ind...... 
(2) Nanna Groveclose, Indianapolis, Ind. . 
Cocoanut cake— 
(1) Mrs. V. L. Wilson, Connersville, Ind... 


@) (60) 0.01.0, © » esulye: ue (ehe) « 


(2) Mrs. Howard Johnson, Indianapolis, Ind.............. 


Sunshine cake— 

(14) Mrs. Laura Childers, Indianapolis, Ind 

(2) Mrs. Anna Aughinbaugh, Indianapolis, 
Angel’s food— 

(1) Miss Marie Bott, Indianapolis, Ind.... 

(2) Mrs. Martha Luking, Bicknell, Ind.... 
Hickory nut loaf cake— 

(1) A. J. Voris, Indianapolis, Ind......... 

(2) Mrs. Jerome Dunlap, Lafayette, Ind... 
Hickory nut layer cake— 

(1) Mrs. Jerome Dunlap, Lafayette, Ind... 

(2) Mary Faught, Indianapolis, Ind....... 
Fruit cake— 

(1) Mrs. Frank Wood, Indianapolis, Ind.. 

(2) Alice V. Hatton, Indianapolis, Ind..... 
White fruit cake— 

(1) Mrs. V. L. Wilson, Connersville, Ind... 

(2) Mrs, Laura Childers, Indianapolis, Ind 


1 lra\6 see siche oS 
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984. 


985. 


986. 


987. 


988. 


989. 


990. 


991. 


993. 


994. 


995. 


996. 
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White cake— 
(1) Alice V. Hatton, Indianapolis, Ind.. 
(2) Mrs. M. 8. Harlan, Indianapolis, Ind 
Chocolate cake, layer— 
(1) Alice V. Hatton, Indianapolis, Ind.. 


os) 6) ip (w/e:s) ©) |e) w)'e) «| » \ssle ie 


CeCe Cac yer SC eres eC) cme Ca ate) 


=) je \e) = 6! (0) ei eile’ (ele, es iro: ie) ey a 


(2) Mrs. J. M. Porter, Indianapolis, Ind..... Be eo Saree eee 
Chocolate cake, loat— 

(1) Mrs. C. C. Richards, Howland, Ind................... 

(2) Mrs. Jerome Dunlap, Lafayette, Ind.................. 
Crullers— 

(@)) Helen) Kelleher) Broad Ripple; ind)... 5.5 ese eees 

(2) Mrs. J:. M. Porter, Indianapolis, Ind....:............. 
Cream puff— 

@) Mxsiiwialter “Floss Indianapolisiind sass | ose 

(2) Mrs. J. B. Powers, Indianapolis, Ind................. 
Cookies— 

GQ) SMS Wie A Mord aindianapolis, sin deena ese eee 

(2) Jennie H. Drake, Beech Grove, Ind................... 
Kisses— 

(1) Helen Kelleher, Broad Ripple, Ind................... 

(2) Mrs. Mary J. Flick, Lawrence, Ind................... 
Meringues— 

(1) Mrs. John B. Powers, Indianapolis, Ind.............. 

(2) Miss WeAa Hord ain diananolise india ci eeeee eats 
Cheese straws— 

(1) Jessica E. Eberhardt, Indianapolis, Ind.............. 

(2) Mary J. Flick, Lawrence, Ind........ 
Apple pie— 

(1) Mrs. John B. Powers, Indianapolis, Ind.............. 

(2) irs WA Nord, indianapolis linderman ee 
Peach pie— 

(1) PAiGewWe Elation Indilanapolissindiee seein 

(2) Mrs. L. B. Hoover, Indianapolis, Ind................. 
Lemon pie— 

(1) Mrs. Howard Johnson, Indianapolis, Ind............. 


(2) Mrs. E. B. Ford, Indianapolis, Ind. . 
Sugar pie— 


eis 16) eee) ee) »\.wLe) eee (ele 


(1) Miss Maude Bryson, Indianapolis, Ind................ 
(2) Mrs. Walter S. Hoss, Indianapolis, Ind............... 


Pumpkin pie— 
(1) Jennie H. Drake, Beech Grove, Ind. 
(2) Mrs. Mary J. Flick, Lawrence, Ind. . 
Cherry pie— 


oe 6) @) os stu) us) ow lel) e ale 


@ sfele S cues ele iain eye slale 


(1) Mrs. John B. Powers, Indianapolis, Ind.............. 


(2) Mrs. M. 8. Harlan, Indianapolis, Ind 


Ce 
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997. Plum pie— 


998. Saratoga chips— 


(1) Jennie H. Drake, Beech Grove, Ind.... 
(2) Mrs. W. A. Ford, Indianapolis, Ind.... 


(1) A. J. Voris, Indianapolis, Ind.......... 
(2) Mrs. M. S. Harlan, Indianapolis, Ind... 


999. Spiced peaches— 


1000. 


1001. 


1002. 


1003. 


1004. 


1005. 


1006. 


1007. 


1008. 


1009. 


1010. 
1011. 


1012. 


(1) Mrs. Bettie Clore, Bargersville, Ind.................. 
QyyMiamva eek ick Wawa ener lm irr. xz « atepertel nels elle, ci e)e\eee= 


Spiced pears— 


(1) Jennie H. Drake, Beech Grove, Ind................... 
(2) Mrs. Bettie Clore, Bargersville, Ind.................. 


Spiced cherries— . 
() Mrs. John B. Powers, Indianapolis, Ind 


2) Mrs. Bettie Clore, Bargersville, Ind.................. 


Sweet pickles, collection— 


(1) Mrs. Fremont Eastes, Greenfield, Ind................. 


(2) Mrs. Bettie Clore, Bargersville, Ind.................. 
Pickles, mixed— 

(1) Mrs. V. L. Wilson, Connersville, Ind................. 

(2) Jennie H. Drake, Beech Grove, Ind...........:...... 
Pickles, cucumber— 

(1) Mrs. Bettie Clore, Bargersville, Ind.................. 

(2) Nanna Groveclose, Indianapolis, Ind................. 


Peach pickles— 
(4) Mrs. Bettie Clore, Bargersville, Ind.... 
Pear pickles— 


(1) Mrs. Bettie Clore, Bargersville, Ind................«.. 


(2) Mrs. V. L. Wilson, Connersville, Ind.... 
Tomato catsup, not less than one pint— 


(1) Mrs. V. L. Wilson, Connersville, Ind.................. 


(2) Helen Kelleher, Broad Ripple, Ind..... 
Cucumber catsup, not less than one pint— 
(1) Mrs. Walter S. Hoss, Indinanapolis, Ind 


(2) Mrs. L. B. Hoover, Indianapolis, Ind................. 


Chili sauce, not less than one pint— 
(1) Mrs. L. B. Hoover, Indianapolis, Ind... 
(2) Mrs. J. M. Porter, Indianapolis, Ind.... 
Boston baked beans— 
Gelatine dessert, in any form— 
(1) A. J. Voris, Indianapolis, Ind.......... 
(2) Mrs. John B. Powers, Indianapolis, Ind 
Collection French candies, home made— 
(1) A. J. Voris, Indianapolis, Ind.......... 
(2) Mrs. John B. Powers, Indianapolis, Ind 
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1018. Collection taffies, home-made— 


(1) Mrs. Frank Wood, Indianapolis, Ind................. 1 

(2) Mrs. John B. Powers, Indianapolis, Ind............... 
1014. Jellies, collection— 

@) MrsiiV. LE. Wilson; Connersville; Mindset terete 3 

(2) Mrs. Fremont Hastes, Greenfield, Ind....... heen Ai 2 
1015. Preserves, collection, not less than one pint each— 

@ Mrs. WV. LL Walsony Connersyalle mals. aersnaeiiee eelerenene 3 

(2) Mrs. Fremont Hastes, Greenfield, Ind................ Pe 
1016. Fruit butters, collection, not less than one pint each— 

@) Mrs) Bettie Clore; Bargersyille Imde ero ee tlelsciere ft 

(2) Jennie H. Drake, Beech Grove, Ind.................. 2 
1017. Canned fruit, collection, not less than one pint each— 

@)) Mrs) V. 2 Wilson, Connersville; inlet stare) oie iota 5 

(2) Jennie H. Drake, Beech Grove, Ind.................. 3 


PROFESSIONAL COOKING. 


1018. Best collection of cakes, 3 or more kinds— 


(i) Mrs: Martha Wukainsickae lise yr rcrctete elie tetereloieeleate 2 
1019. Best collection of candies, 5 or more kinds— 

()i Mrs: ©: B: Bryson, Indianapolis; Und acme ee eee ae 2 
1020. Fanciest gelatine dessert— 

(1) Mrs. BE. B. Bryson, Indianapolis, Ind................. 2 

(2) Mrs. T. A. Fegan, Indianapolis, Ind...-..5-....-..... af! 
1021. Fancy bread for evening refreshments— 

(4) Mrs. K. L. Brown, Indianapolis, Ind... ..3 33.5 -. 3... 1 

(2) Miss Maude Bryson, Indianapolis, Ind............... 
1022. Fancy dessert for evening refreshments— 

(1) Miss Maude Bryson, Indianapolis, Ind................ 1 


(2) Mrs. B. B. Bryson, Indianapolis, Ind.................. 
1023. Fancy relish for evening refreshments— 

(1) Miss Maude Bryson, Indianapolis, Ind................ 1 

(2) Mrs. E. B. Bryson, Indianapolis, Ind.................. 


CLASS Li—Knitting and Crochet Work. 


(Mrs. C. W. Culbertson, Shelbyville, Ind., Judge.) 


1024. Infant’s shirt— 
(1) Mrs. C. Dille, Greensburg, Ind...............-...+--> $1 
(2) Miss Susan Reed, Indianapolis, Ind.................. 
1025. Infant’s socks, display— 
(1) Mrs. P. B. Stagg, Greensburg, Ind................... il 
(2) Mrs. C. Dille, Greensburg, Ind... ..........0..0e+0+2 
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1026. Pair silk mittens, hand knit— 


Ge MirssaVe aa wVAlSonaC@onmersyvillene inde = etletceile etanct oys 1 

(2) MirsiwAc. ae Moores Terre seleamien lim Glens lata aretel stele ete oieiol ale 
1027.. Pair silk stockings, hand knit— 

@)) Permelia Burns; (Greensbure;) Unde sy. joc. «teeters tere « 2 

@eMrsyes Di Stages ‘Greensburg Umer tele ier eis 1 
1028. Infant’s crochet sacque— 

Gi)eMrsi@S Dilles Green's bu oem Gl ey rset ote souks ores ete) hare <ce 1 

(2) Missive ian Hox, dindianapolisy lm diesem c )citietelae leone 
1029. Couch cover— 

@)ihClaraviiaKelloge, iWwiestitelds Masser srr. -)- oe ain cite eke 2 

(2) Mrs.. V. I, Wilson, Connersville, Ind.isi...s 0506.02 oes 1 
1030. Chrochet skirt— 

(QU) Wogspas, Jel Dew lohohies Ibpe>-aho-aror Gr BA ORR Gone os bao dae 2 

(Q)iPMirsss Wee Oraper cals Omer sln Gero mprcrsis citecksials) teres 1 
1031. Silk purse— 

(Diseermelia Burns, Greensburg, Un@iaee acces ak eet aes al 

(2) its Wine Wielch: Indiana polisy slave, tyres istene tenets 
1032. Crochet bedspread— 

CG) pMrs Shae E. Lalpubt. Wexine tomy KG ye eiricdelstci-lela otenelete 2 

PONCE MWA Din wd exieriapooebor, Miyano bnGIR AS oaaeaoacnonoos oF il 
1033. Infant’s silk cap— 

QeMrsiiG ecosSan gd ssvieokomos mlm irre. eye eyaretdieidtees iene ereret ele il 

2) o Mrs De Stage: \Greensburgy nd .ee 22 oh tees 
10384. Ladies’ shawl— 

G)oMirss To es Brown nGianapoliss Mme. a nceisetels sale aL 

(2)eMrs: isacrmine in Gdiana polis Tigh, 5 2. cm. crete 4 eel 


CLASS LII—Lace—Hand Made. 


(Mrs. C. W. Culbertson, Shelbyville, Ind., Judge.) 
1035. Lace, Battenburg— 


(1) Miss Clara Ballweg, Indianapolis, Ind............... $1 

(2) PMs SAEy CleMoorses<Miumelen Tinderes ier. cies tence ee erenenei 1 
1036. Lace, point— 

(1) Permelia Burns, Greensburg, Ind...................-- 2 

(2) -AlicesvEriKcline Crawiord salle: winds. 26). cise cee 1 
1037. Lace, Duchess— 

(1) Sadie Aughinbaugh, Indianapolis, Ind................. 1 

(2) Miss Clara Ballweg, Indianapolis, Ind............... 1 
1038. Lace, Honiton— 

(1) Sadie Aughinbaugh, Indianapolis, Ind......./....... il 


(2) Clara L. Kellogg, Westfield, Mass...................: 1 
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1039. Lace, Flemish— 


(1) Flora V. Greenstreet, Indianapolis, Ind.............. 150 

(2) Bermelia Burns G reens Oui oe ln Girveterssheciercieletnotenere 1 00 
1040. Lace, Burges— 

(i) Claracla. Kellocex Ww estieldsMiassre mtn alrite keener 1 50 
1041. Lace, applique— 

(1) Miss Imogene Hoss, Indianapolis, Ind................ 1 50 

(2) irs) Cs Dilley Greens os incertae ie cieraiele otters 1 00 
1042. Lace dresser scarf— 

(Gb) MGR (Cp OMe, Greecrosiowire ImelS ooo choca aaconbosso00s 1 50 

(2)) Mrs) Aw Ics Moores @erremelaites sliver = tbs telnsl-etbate 1 00 
1048. Lace table cover— 

Gl) Mrs) A. I Moore; Terre Haute, Inds. eer ieee oll 1750 

(2) Alice M. Kline, Crawfordsville, Ind......:....:.... ae 1 00 
1044. Lace center piece— 

(GUY IEEE yy 1b, lekeranpootens, Wiioimoyl, Ibo soadasocaecocacac 1 00 

(2) Mrs. O. C. Wilcox, Indianapolis, Ind................. 75 
1045. Lace sideboard scarf— 

(Q) Mrs IC smiles Greensburg in dey er siseiyeyaniee tbat len 1 00 

@)PBermeliay Burns Greens bubs iG ayer) lteter seveeeetonebans 1) 
1046. Lace collar— 

(Gb) Wihgs, ISL, SL (Coliemmena, TuavelienarycyoMbis, MOCh G5 ch oeucoo o6s 1 50 

(2) Mrs; Jennie M: Pitts, Indianapolis; Ind 2. 33220 1o- 1 00 


1047. Lace head scarf— 
1048. Lace handkerchief— 


@)) Bermelia Burns) Greensbures lmd ass - tera etek 1 00 

(2) Mirnsi a SS.) Cofemans sli draminyp OlUSs iN ayetemet raters iter starrer 75 
1049. Best article not mentioned in this class— 

(Gi) Vins. sus ACs Moores Nerne setae lm Ole per-irslietteienerenerenenens 1 50 

(Qo Mrs) Ca Dille: sGreensDuro elmer cit enoisnen teeter 1 00 
1050. Best display laces— 

(GD GES youll levereaaaneho abhor, So 5455 eos ood oT 4 00 

(2) Flora V. Greenstreet, Indianapolis, Ind.............. 2 00 


CLASS LIII—Embroidery—Hand Made. 
(Mrs. C. W. Culbertson, Shelbyville, Ind., Judge.) 


1051. Delft— 
(Vins? 1b: AvaMioores Perre Ebates mln Gie eri tetep ae encinerets $2 00 
(2) Clara L. Kellogg, Westfield, Mass.................-. 1.00 
1052. Jewel— 
(@) Mins) vA Moore Berra Et auitesmlmGycpeys cl ehetepeetentaleron 2 00 
(Cj GES ike lel Mor Mlaybh nm, Ib epahavenmory, IGE GA Gono ocd0 go do40e 1 00 


1055. 


1057. 


1058. 


1059. 


1060. 


1061. 


1062. 


1065. 


1066. 


1067. 


1068. 


1069. 
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Tridescent— 
(1) Clara L. Kellogg, Westfield, Mass. 
(2) Permelia Burns, Greensburg, Ind. . 
Ideal Honiton— 
(1) Mrs. L. A. Moore, Terre Haute, Ind 


(2) Mrs? Clara: Kellogs, pwestiield:, Masssic:.25.. 0. cee. 


Cotton— 
(1) Mrs. C. Dille, Greensburg, Ind..... 
(2) Mrs. P. D. Stagg, Greensburg, Ind. 
Kensington— 
(1) Mrs. R. H. Talbutt, Lexington, Ky 


(2) Mrs. Clara Kellogg, Westfield, Mass.............2... 
Rope silk— 

(ChyyeMins HC aWit Vance PP aris Mill ards Aches, sakictee ae otra borer. 

(2) Mrs. Clara Kellogg, Westfield, Mass................. 
Roman— 

(De Permelia Burns, Greensburss Inds... oases eee 

(2) eIVInSsaVVielue Berry anes Tip tore lm dr estes sisilerea eehsiar are 
Outline— 


(1) Mrs. L. A. Moore, Terre Haute, Ind 


(2) Mrs. Clara L. Kellogg, Westfield, Miass.............. 


Embroidery on bolting cloth— 
(1) Mrs P. D. Stagg, Greensburg, Ind 
(2) Permelia Burns, Greensburg, Ind. . 
Embroidery on chamois— 
(1) Mary R. Garver, Indianapolis, Ind. 


2) OMS Hes Ss. SDeLry, —NGianapOlise lm dle sats sec seer eats 


Queen Anne darning— 
(1) Mrs. Clara L. Kellogg, Westfield, M 
(2) Mrs. A. C. Morse, Muncie, Ind.... 
Decore— 


Us Bs fellsteta cetetiele aidve.s 


() Mrs: Clara Il: Kellogg; Westfield, Mass.....:.......:. 
(2) 2 Carnie Qe Johnson, slndlanapolisamlm Gd) seins meee eel ets 


Lunch set— 


GMs ilies Ae Moores, RerrevEtaities lms. 02 sc. ene + eee te 


(2) Mrs. R. H. Talbutt, Lexington, Ky 
Doily set, not less than 6 pieces— 

(4) Mrs. R. H. Talbutt, Lexington, Ky 

(2) Mrs. Geo. Sands, Kokomo, Ind.... 
Linen table cloth and 6 napkins— 

(1) Mrs. C. Dille, Greensburg, Ind.... 

(2) Mrs. L. A. Moore, Terre Haute, Ind 
Hostess cloth— 

(1) Mrs. R. H. Talbutt, Lexington, Ky 

2) Miss Susan Reed, Indianapolis, Ind 


=) de) ele leis) vee) = eet apes aie 


ye 


bo Ww 


iw) 


00 


00 
00 
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1070. Tray cloth— 

()) irs Ca Dille Greensburg) Linda esmissarate bettered sane 

(2) Mrs. Clara Kellogg, Westfield, Mass............1..\.. 
1071. Skirt, silk embroidery— 

@) eMirs,a7 AS Moore; DerrevEla utes Mindi ar -naeistrceeeiacrtel et 

(2 irs EDs Rield. Greensburg, inden) sane eater 
1072. Infant’s shawl, silk embroidery— 

GQ) AVinrss ie VAS Moores DerresEfautes Image iy se. ee ae 

(2)e Mrst (2D: Stage wGreenspunen Mindray evctie tea creaies 
1073. Infant’s cap, silk embroidery— 

{1) Mrs. C. Dille, Greensburg, Ind 
1074. Sideboard scarf— 

(1) Mrs. L. A. Moore, Terre Haute, Ind 

(2) Mrs. R. H. Talbutt, Lexington, Ky 
1U75. Dresser furnishings, four pieces— 

(@)) Mirstolu; Ae Moore) Merrevelaute, Inder ce. ceeee 

(2) Mrs. Clara L. Kellogg, Westfield, Mass:............... 
1076. Couch pillow— 

(1) MirstrOivWar Vanee,; Parise Tires eek. teres, aereyeuneele tees 

(2) Mrs. BH. B. Ford, Indianapolis, Ind 
1077. Toilet cushion, new style— 

(1) Elinor B. English, Indianapolis, Ind 

(2) Alice M. Kline, Crawfordsville, Ind 
1078. Table cover— 

@)sChas Re Blessing, Indianapolis; dnd? essen eee 

(2) Alice M. Kline, Crawfordsville, Ind 
1079. Table center, embroidered— 

(1) Mary R. Garver, Indianapolis, Ind 

(2) Mrs. R. H. Talbutt, Lexington, Ky 
1080. Handkerchief case— 

(GMs? eA Moorey Rerre melaiten nd senor 

(2) Mrs. Clara L. Kellogg, Westfield, Mass 
1081. Glove case— 

(1) Mrs. L. A. Moore, Terre Haute, Ind 

(2) Mrs. C. W. Vance, Paris, Ill 
1082. Picture frame work— 

(1) Mrs. B. F. French, Indianapolis, Ind 

(2) Mary R. Garver, Indianapolis, Ind 
1083. Bulgarian work— 

(1) Mrs. L. A. Moore, Terre Haute, Ind 

(2) Permelia Burns, Greensburg, Ind 
1084. College pillow— 

(1) Mrs. Maude Everett, Indianapolis, Ind............... 

(2) Mrs, Clara -L. Kellogg, Westfield, Mass.............. 


ike! ell,e le 1\e),e) mee, w 6; 0) a key e es) 0 


sya ie) vi'e6 mele. @ aie @\ 6) s Isis, a: ie 


e) (a (0 ete ua) is) (p e\te 1s) 0/0 -e)) eis) fo 


ef 6jce) kei cei's (alalleiteavel = 


CHOU) CeO eciaiech oo a. eh iter ht 
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bo 
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1086. 


1087. 


1088. 


1089. 


1090. 


1091. 


1092. 


1095. 


109+. 


1095. 
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Best specimen not mentioned in this class— 
QP Mrsy. Cs Dillex Greensburg wld ayo ost le oeccenne ae tne 1 50 
(2) Mrs. Clara L. Kellogg, Westfield, Mass.............. 1 00 
CLASS LIV—Sewing—Machine and Hand. 
(Mrs. C. W. Culbertson, Shelbyville, Ind., Judge.) 
Display of ladies’ underwear— 
(i) JessiesBurnett “Greensbursy Inds. . ss d:ceseesen ss ce nel $3 00 
(2) Mins ©: aWro Van COL Earl SDT ras, sick eee otic ation sevaitiee 1 50 
Hemstitching, machine— 
(G)evir:s iG comands ioOkomo Ings cases sae ion ae ee 1 50 
(ARMIES Ore Wer Val GOy deaTise Mlle cra citciacaiy ctenelemenn ac ercpcter snare 75 
Ladies’ tea jacket— 
(1) Clara L. Kellogg, Westfield, Mass..... fee at Ny eae 2 00 
(2) Jessica EH. Eberhardt, Indianapolis, Ind.............. 1 00 
HAND WORK. 
Hemstitching, specimen— 


(1) Helen E. Goodwin, New Castle, Ind....2.:.0......... 2 

(Zeki O} Barnes, Indianapolisnulnd tse. asa ore sihg eae ais il 
Hemstitching, silk, not handkerchief— 

QeMirs Win wWelsh; indianapolisy Ind? eevee. lereeiee 2 

(QirAa ES ees Himdenvighn diy saysiawre oaas slats oltre as taetete i 
Hemstitching, linen, not handkerchief— 

(1) Miss Susan Reed, Indianapolis, Ind.................. 2 

Qe iirss(CeDillesGreenspure wind yentacis caver eeie eae ae 1 
Drawn work, Mexican— 

(HeMrsy Ca Diller Greensburg. Und sy stc. 2,0.) scarier eel. 2 

(Qe Mrs) Wella Berryman lip tomebn dar ssn eminence mets 1 
Infant’s outfit, complete, most sensible and neat— 

(Gi) sMirss' CabDille mG reensbures) Indian jc <ts «cleat siete 4 

(Ze MrsS eee Ds Hield Greens pure. Lindt e)fo tye stecicter senses 2 


CLASS LY—Ladies’ Fancy Work. 
(Mrs. C. W. Culbertson, Shelbyville, Ind., Judge.) 


Couch pillow, most sensible— 


(A) Mins Cae Vi GOsmari see Ulll er wevavetsyels «0s « Sisuslehelateler salle fora | 

(2) Mrs; J. 2 Powers; Indianapolis) Ind... 6322.5... 
Infant’s nursery basket— 

CQyMrs Ce DillemGreens press Wands yee. ci. ss ckake iste ales spacers 2 


(2) Jessica Eberhardt, Indianapolis, Ind................ al 


00 
00 


00 
00 


50 
75 


1097. 


1098. 


1099. 


1100. 


1101. 


1102. 


1103. 


1104. 


1105. 


1106. 


1107. 


1108. 


1109. 
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Book cover, linen— 
@). Clara i. Kelloge, Westfield} Mass... ease eee oe 
(2) Mts) 3H. BS Bord, andianapoliss imeem sciences meee 
Lunch set— 
@eMrss Ce DillesiGreensburcsIndaaecee ae eee 
(2) Mrs EE. D2 Mield;) (Greensburg, Indimerenea sore see 
Doilies, not embroidered, not less than 6— 
@ioMrsC@s Dille Greensburg) Inde seen eee 


(2) Mary R. Garver, Indianapolis, Ind.................. 
Fancy apron— 
(2) -Mrs! (C; Dille; Greensburg. Inds. .a4..csc eee ence 


Kitchen apron, most practical— 

(1) Mrs. Maude Everett, Indianapolis, Ind............... 

(2) MirssCosbilles Creensbunew nde eae eee eee 
Table cover, not embroidered— 

(1) Mrs. L. A. Moore, Terre Haute, Ind.................. 

(Ay iis US eES dello abemahieqroy JAS dn Sdissdo ons un boc 
Table center, not embroidered— 

(1) Permelia Burns, Greensburg, Ind.................... 

(2) Alice M. Kline, Crawfordsville, Ind..............-... 
Fancy opera bag— 

(@“)eMary oR Garver Indianapolisseinide sence eis aee nei 

(2) Mrss iGieos Sands) Kokomos Indra areca tone 
Laundry bag— 

Gi) Mrs Geo: Sandsiei<okomo lind cise aerial ae 

(2) Mrs. C. W. Vance, Paris, Ill..... Si apdlateim as CRRA are Cheaters 
Quilt, silk, needle work— 

(1) Mrs. Maggie Bruncomb, Indianapolis, Ind........... 

(2) 2Nirs: Robe al butt elexan'e ton wisGye eeeseueee retains 


CLASS LVI—(For Amateurs Exclusively). 


(Mrs. F. D. Abraham, Crawfordsville, Ind., Judge.) 


Best display pictures, 314%4x3'4% or under, plate or film 
camera— 
(1) Alice M. Kline, Crawfordsville; Imd:......2......... 
(2) Minnie Bo vAkass! Indianapolise lide vaccine 
Best display pictures, 314x414, plate or film camera— 
(@)F Alice: Me skKline, Crawatordsyvillesimdy sa.) oe ee eee 
(2) Minnie B; Akass; Indianapolis; Imd:.2...0.0.0- ose 
Best display pictures, 4x5, plate or film camera— 
(1) Ben W. Douglass, Indianapolis, Ind................. 
(Geo) EeStacey, Iindianapoliswindeenee sees eee: 
Best display of pictures, 4144x4/, plate or film camera— 


bo 


be 


i) 


50 
75 


00 
00 


1110. 
1111. 


1112. 


1113. 


1114. 


1115. 
1116. 


1117. 


1118. 


1119. 


1120. 


1121. 


1123. 
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Best display pictures, 5x7, plate or film camera— 
Best display pictures, 6144x814, plate or film camera— 


(i) -ATice ME Kline, Crawfordsville, dim 22107 2 2 are ae toe 
(2) Ben W. Douglass, Indianapolis, Ind............... 


Best specimen, 3144x344— 


(1) Alice M. Kline, Crawfordsville, Ind................ 
(2) Minnie B. Akass, Indianapolis, Ind................ 


Best specimen, 344x444,— 


(1) Ben W. Douglass, Indianapolis, Ind................ 
(2) Minnie B. Akass, Indianapolis, Ind................ 


Best specimen, 4x5— 


@) ES) We Barrows, Indianapolis, Ind os. 2... -)- 
(2), Alice Ma Kidine, Crawfordsville) nd). os yi. s)he. #16 


Best specimen, 4144x414— 
Best specimen, 5x7— 


(1) Alice M. Kline, Crawfordsville, Ind................ 
(2) Minnie B. Akass, Indianapolis, Ind................ 


Best specimen, 614x8144— 


(4) Alice M. Kline, Crawfordsville, Ind................ 
(2) Ben W. Douglass, Indianapolis, Ind............... 


CLASS LVII—Decorative Art Work. 


(Mrs. F. D. Abraham, Crawfordsville, Ind., Judge.) 


Wood carving, display— 


(ieikate gd.) Reectersimadtamapolisy Winder yerrele ae petarele tyne eer 
(2) Helen F. Goodwin, New Castle, Ind................ 


Wood carving, specimen— 


(ee Mirss) Geom Sands oko y meters. versie) =/ ole l aye elate ie 
(PD) Tenge) Ikaelder, Ihavebipnnyorltls Whe eo Aceodoas boas oCc 


Tapestry painting— 


(1) Minnie B. Akass, Indianapolis, Ind................ 


(2) Minnie B. Akass, Indianapolis, Ind................ 
Best bon-bon— 

(1) Mrs. Wm. Welch, Indianapolis, Ind................ 

(2) Mary R. Garver, Indianapolis, Ind................. 
Decorated tray— 

(@)) Mrs On C; Wilcox, Indianapolis; Inde 0-2. 26... - 

(2) Mrs. Wm. Welch, Indianapolis, Ind................ 
Pyrography, specimen, leather— 

(Ghy Wikia? (Grdereinleene, \llawiey Iaal6lh A Ce Gn aoa pogo GoEooS 

(Za Mrsa Wes. Daye indianapolisy Dmdepys 2. 2 ete ahent- s 
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1124. Pyrography, specimen, wood— 


Gl) Marys Greenleaf wallow) di Ne sry srierete epcuesierektonar rte 

(2eGrace Greenleat, Wilbur, Undies ce ste ste eteks ee leet ee 
1125. Pyrography, display— 

@eMaryaGreenleat, Wallon.) Leas ve etre) -tetvet betters 

@EMrs SW. SS, Daya, InGianapolistwinGe menses tteleeieers 


CLASS LVIII—Art Work—Paintings and Drawings—Amateur. 
(L. H. Meakin, Cincinnati, Ohio, Judge.) 


1126. Portrait in oil, from life— 

@) "HSC. Summers, Indianapolis; Indes. esac eee ae 

(2); Minnie BoyAkass; Indianapolis) Indiv... s-ess ores 
1127. Portrait in crayon, from life— 

@) Minnie °BsAkass Indianapolis; MnGhee sane cerns 

(2). Mirss (Clinton; Hall indianapolis, nde acicr- nile ae 
1128. Portrait in pastel, from life— 

() Minnie Bs yAkass indianapolis: Undlnnciise is deieae ane 

(2)) MirssiClintony eal indianapoliss ime c iene cinerea. 
1129. Portrait in water colors, from life— 

(DY IMSS diy Ly DYN ace bison IeGhols 56 saoudo Go udodadone 

(2) MinnievBs -Akasss Indianapolis; nGe ac ae ie scree oe 
1130. Ideal head, oil— 

(1) Minnie B. Akass, Indianapolis, Ind.................. 

(2) Minnie Be Akass) Indianapolis; Wdnd\2). cee series 
1131. Ideal head, crayon— 

@)e Minnie Be Akass! aindianapolis; Und ccc serie reee 

(2)) Minnie Bs Akass Indianapolis; inGir. i creecreee 
1132. Ideal head, water colors— 

@) Minnie Bs Akassindianapolis, Indies. > ose 

(2)) MrsirJe kt. Donald Atchison kanstae coroner eree 
1133. Ideal head, pastel— 

(@)) Minnie Be Akass) Indianapolis, Indices. sseas ces 

(2) Mrs) Chinton: Hall indianapolis) indie scm sees ene 
1134. Group figure in oil— 

@Q) Mins Clinton) Hiallssindiananolisy Minder eee 

(2) eMinnien Bs Akass a indianapoliss in Gee ieee ete 
1135. Ideal figure, crayon— 

(1) Minnie B. Akass, Indianapolis, Ind.................. 

(2) Se. C2 Summers) indianapolis indie. srei util leiicieere 
1136. Group figure, water colors— 

(1) Minnie B. Akass, Indianapolis, Ind.................- 

(2)eMrs SJ. oh. Donald, -Atchisony ans e)0 i crerrtneieeae 


3 00 
1 50 
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1137. Specimen, flowers, oil— 
(Lh) Mrs* Clintonsefall indianapolis, ‘ndiicsces5s).cee 2.2 oe 
(2) Mrs, Clinton Hall) Indianapolis; indins 48 -2tee i. ay 
1138. Display, flowers in oil— 
Ge MinniesByAkass: Indianapolisn lads. 2 6a ae es 2 
(2) Mrss Clinton eal; Indianapolis; Wide acc aa: eels rees 
1189. Specimen, flowers, water colors— 
(1) Clara L. Kellogg, Westfield, Mass................... 
(2) Mrs. Anna Brown, Indianapolis, Ind.......:......... 
1140. Specimen, fruit, oil— 
GQ) eet C2 Summers indianapolis, Und. teceioe see eis) cele 
(2) Winifred Austin, Crawfordsville, Ind................ 
1141. Specimen, fruit, watercolors— 
(1) Winifred Austin, Crawfordsville, Ind................ 
(2) Minnie B. Akass, Indianapolis; Ind. ....+. /3..2)..5...- 
1142. Specimen, vegetable, oil— 
Ge Minniesss Akass!Indianapolis:= bade:.)15 4s see oe 
@o Mis; Clinton Hall} Indianapolis: Tv). 45. 0 sled. 2 
1148. Specimen, vegetable, watercolors— 
(Clara Welloges Wiesttieldaiiassienh cn ec aoe ae. 
(ZeMrsaJd.- iH: Donald, sAtenisonskWas). 24 ¢ sos soe ee 
1144. Display, fruit or vegetable in oil— 
@Minnie By Akkass indianapolis: Windies. 22 3.0.2 one oe 
@eMrs: Clinton Hall) Indianapolis, Ind. -s2-eeeeee ce. « 
1145. Display, fruit or vegetable, watercolors— 
@) Minnie BvAkass indianapolis winds were se eee lee 
(2) Mrs: Clinton Hall Indianapolis Imdee. ses sce cease - 
1146. Specimen, animal, oil— 
() eH Cc) Summersalndranapoliss lmdien see seek ae. 
(2); Minnie B; Akass; indianapolis) Inds.) seen nese 
1147. Specimen, animal, water colors— 
(@)) Jas. G. Randall] Indianapolis, Indle2 5... ee aoe. 
(2) Mrs! J DonaldseAtehisons: Kase st ysaess i eee ae 
1148. Specimen, game, oil— 
@) Minnie B, Akass, Indianapolis! Imdi-. ....+.ance-..0- 
(2) Mrs. Harriet Van Horn, Indianapolis, Ind............ 
1149. Specimen, game, water colors— 
Cl); Minnie BS Akass indianapolis: Inder x. 4ee eo 
(2) e Mrs) Clinton: Halle indianapolis: Indie ei2 ewe ee - 
1150. Specimen, still life, oil— 
C)eMrs Clinton Hall indianapoliss vind... sek ee 240. 
(2) Winifred Austin, Crawfordsville, Ind................ 
1151. Specimen, still life, watercolors— 
(1) Clara L. Kellogg, Westfield, Mass...................- 
(2) Mrs. Clinton Hall, Indianapolis, Ind................. 
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1153. 


1155. 


1157. 


1159. 


1160. 


1161. 


1162. 


1168. 


1164. 


1165. 


1166. 
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Specimen, landscape, oil— 


(1) Winifred Austin, Crawfordsville, Ind.......... 
(2) Minnie B. Akass, Indianapolis, Ind............ 


Specimen, landscape, water colors— 


(1) Minnie B. Akass, Indianapolis, Ind............ 
(2) Mrs. Clinton Hall, Indianapolis, Ind........... 


Display, landscape, paintings (6 pictures)— 


(1) Minnie B. Akass, Indianapolis, Ind............ 
(2) Jas. G. Randall, Indianapolis, Ind............. 


Summer scene, oil— 


(1) H. G. Summers, Indianapolis, Ind.............. 
(2) Minnie B. Akass, Indianapolis, Ind............ 


Summer scene, watercolors— 


(@) Jas. G. Randall; Indianapolis; Ind....2....5..- 
(2) Minnie B. Akass, Indianapolis, Ind............ 


Autumn scene, oil— 


(1) Minnie B. Akass, Indianapolis, Ind............ 
(2)*Jass Garand alls iindtanapolisy: lds see ae 


Autumn scene, watercolors-— 


d@) Jas. G. Randall, Indianapolis, Ind............. 
(2) Minnie B. Akass, Indianapolis, Ind............ 


Winter scene, oil— 


(1) Mrs. Anna Brown, Indianapolis, Ind.......... 
(2) Minnie B. Akass, Indianapolis, Ind............ 


Winter scene, water colors— 


Ce Mrs Chintonme etal a lor ahamnap Olis*el desea een eee eee 
(2) Minnie B. Akass, Indianapolis, Ind..........?. 


Marine scene, oil— 


(1) Minnie B. Akass, Indianapolis, Ind...../.......... 
(2) Mrs: Clinton Hall, Indianapolis, Ind..........- 


Marine scene, watercolors— 


(GY GES Ai ie Oxearukels AMicautsyon, IISA Se oo senoboaec 
(2) Mrs. Clinton Hall, Indianapolis, Ind........... 


Interior scene, oil— 


(1) Minnie B. Akass, Indianapolis, Ind............ 
(2) Mir saeclin Ken) oniail daeAG@ his @ msi IXce Sa eee ee 


Interior scene, watercolors— 


(1) Minnie B. Akass, Indianapolis, Ind............ 
(2) Mrs. Anna Brown, Indianapolis, Ind........... 


Specimen, pencil drawing— 


() SH GS Suminersindianapolisslndass eae 
(2) Minnie B. Akass, Indianapolis, Ind............. 


Specimen, pen and ink sketch— 


(al!) SMS eG WWW cai) CO neal aie eee Meee ye 
(2) Winifred Austin, Orawfordsyille, Ind................ 
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1167. Display, pen and ink sketch— 


(1) Winifred Austin, Crawfordsville, Ind................ - 
(2) Minnie B. Akass, Indianapolis, Ind.................. 2 


1168. Drawing, architectural, original— 
1169. Drawing, mechanical— 
1170. Drawing, charcoal, from antique, specimen— 
@) Mrs Annas Brown, Indiamapoliss lids s ae scrt-iccle ls + 
(2)DEe Gy Summers ss lndive map OlISs inGieerers reiet. iets ste deka 2 
1171. Best display of pastels— 
(He MiinmiewiarAkasshs In arama OLiS iy dim Gs pereterstayaier-corcbayetelens 4 
(2) Marss Clinton Era) sindiamapolisy Mm ase gee ol, 1-8 ss Z 
1172. Best entire exhibit paintings and drawings— 
@) Minnie: BeeAkass: Indianapolis, Wide Sec a2 1) senators 10 
(2)evirss @lintony etal Indian apolisss Ung eyes cysr-icam ets) « 5 


CLASS LIX—Art Work—Paintings and Drawings—Professional. 
s 


(L. H. Meekin, Cincinnati, Ohio, Judge.) 


1178. Portrait in oil, made in past 2 years— 


COisGe Wea Stransss) Craryshord s vallilezpbandeseearer<tar-rkeetate crake) $15 

(2) Helen: E. Goodwin, New Castile Ind’. «0... ..% «2.06035 8 
1174. Portrait in water colors— 

(G)) Woke Ue Ob socio Dhavehtnerhoyophtssahovols ce ay aoa on eatin dco 10 

(2pMirsiC2 bs almer indiana OliSse lds. ever me-ieie veil -y- 5 
1175. Portrait in crayon— 

GrWolierC= Seiriine indian apolish Unde ce. ssaieeiecic cb acres « 6 

Q MrsvOrris: Bratt Sprines, Pratkie, SW aSier. bo cleks ces ccle sis le 3 
1176. Portrait in pastel— 

@) Mrs Orris) Pract SOmMSs Perales VWilSiet es) s .s/eteleralclave 10 

(QeMrs Oa wealmerk Indians olsen sr. tyre ke cota teeeu 5 
1177. Ideal head, oil— 

(1) Helen E. Goodwin, New Castle, Ind.................. 6 

(@)i Mrs 32 Os Spahr. InGianapolists linda. <5 ati. eustert-y 1-0 3 
1178. Ideal head, watercolors— 

(Oars Wr ke iGalpine. Imcianap olis, Wmitlevesn. « 0.210 cece 4 

(PAY Mibas die (O's tSyopiline, a baxeliebotey ool bished links Greg ewocic coe od a 
1179. Ideal figure, oil— 

(i) Mirsa Marie) EH. Holger, Marion; snide 2h. 14.6). ot. oss 0 6 

(2) Helen F. Goodwin, New Castle, Ind................. 3 
1180. Group figure, oil— 

(De Elizabeth Merry indianapolis; Tndly..y-ia-< 2.) . 6 ste - 5 

(2) Helen F. Goodwin, New Castle, Ind.................. 2 


1181. Ideal figure, watercolors— 
Me Mary -Greenleat  wilbur. Dimi acs. cs is iae> Sap s ecle m « 4 
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1182. 


1183. 


1184. 


1185. 


1186. 


1187. 


1188. 


1189. 


1190. 
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1193. 


1194. 


1196. 


1197. 


1198. 
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Group figure, oil— 

(Ql) 2GraceiGreenlent aywWillbuicselndsreanenesnn carte nse iee ie 

(2). JOSS ER rank: Des! MIOES Hla erreis casei ctor eea eee et 
Specimen, flowers, oil— ; 

(G)Rvins See On palhirs hd tania police tn diame ere sei 

(2) Helen EF. Goodwin, New Castle, Ind.................. 
Display, flowers, oil— 

Gers Orriss Prati Prairieuspriness Waseieeianene cee 
Specimen, flowers, watercolors— 
Display, flowers, watercolors— 

@)sJoe Tichranky Desy Moines, Waites sc cio sets sete were rele eee 

(24) WEIR Abed toc, Ibavoltehoryoobis, JhiCle a) eniciaen ob omob ooo oor 
Specimen, fruit, oil— 

GI) OVZEStralSS «Craw ord silo sailings ine eerie neal eee 

(@)e Mrs OS pain sindiamapolisseln Uma cere cee eereeeene 
Specimen, fruit, watercolors— 

(@) Joes Shira mks Des MOGs lattes oars. an od cee ee peieee 

(2EGIVs Strauss, Crawtordsvilles linden ses eek 
Specimen, vegetable, oil— 

Gi Dollie CaS cari indianapolis wld ayer siee eters eee 

(2) eMirss OrrisPeratt. sSprines) Prairie.) iWWilSes) aes sees ae 
Specimen, vegetable, watercolors— 

MEG AVe Strauss Crawtordsyallesimdepeneite ast ere ores 

QING? V.oStrauss(Crawtordsyille; niger: oka. 5 eisnete ere 
Display, fruit or vegetable, oil— 

(1) Mrs. Marie Folger, Indianapolis, Ind................ 

QeMirsaOrrisseratti el rainies SLING Sam Wisicrt seinen centers 
Display, fruit or vegetable, watercolors— 

(G)5Gi Wrantrauss.. CrawiordsSvilles india eenenctero mers 

(2)eMrss eWeek Galpin. eindiamnapolisy lin Gesemsmreie eres 
Animal, in oil— 

(eMirs: Marie Holger; Marion Tndixc asc. see eaten ae one 

QQ) Mrs) Krank Hy Doak Indianapolis, Inds sesee. eee se : 
Animal, watercolors— 

ioe Le hranks Des Momes lasses ecm cen cine s casi 

(2) G27 Ve Strauss; Crawfordsville; ind. cs. on -seesee ayn 
Game, oil— 

@)eMirs Marie oleer Miao bron sertaeseinr era cleieieree 

2) Dolliieiey Scart Indianapolishwimd ssc eee eerie ican 
Still life, oil— 

() Mrs viarie Holeers Manion: slime jm csktcnoar seri oeieiene ae 

(2) Helen F. Goodwin, New Castle, Ind.................. 
Still life, water color— 

(@) ‘GracexGreenleat, Wilbur Inde etieenseicc os tee eretion 

(2) MrssMariesHolg en, sMiariom lind -pasee sieve cater rcterorietele erie 
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1200. 


1201. 


1202. 


1203. 


1204. 


1205. 


1206. 


1207. 


1208. 


1209. 


1210. 


1212. 


1213. 
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Specimen, landscape, oil— 


GiGi Strauss: Crawtordsvalles indie. es ere see 
(2); Dolher@> Scarit, Indianapolis mdi). ses. ces nee © 


Specimen, landscape, watercolors— 


()s Mrs} C.h. Palmer) Indiana poliss ln ens. = cies 
(2) G. V. Strauss, Crawtordsyitles, Gnas) .is/--ces al 


Display, landscape paintings (6 pieces)— 


(DIGe NV. Strauss) Crawtlordsville lng. = sss stn oer 
(2) Helen KF. Goodwin, New Castle, Ind............. 


Interior scene, oil— 


() Helen EF. Goodwin, New Castle, Ind.............. 
(2) Mrs. Marie E. Folger, Marion, Ind.............. 


Interior scene, watercolors— 


(1) Helen F. Goodwin, New Castle, Ind............. 


Drawing, antique head— 


@)) Mrs: Marie Holeery Marion: Ind. i.2. 002.202. see 
(2); Joey Mrankes Des Moimes Ta’. /scee cee, creas ake 


Drawing from antique, figure— 


(1) Helen F. Goodwin, New Castle, Ind.............. 
(2) Hlizabeth Herr, Indianapolis, Ind............... 


Drawing, animal— 


(1) Mrs. J. O. Spahr, Indianapolis, Ind.............. 
(2)eJoe i Krank Des Moines, Tartice 2. shrsen ere e 


Drawing, architectural— 


(1) Elizabeth Herr, Indianapolis, Ind................ 


Drawing, mechanical— 
Pen and ink drawing— 


(1) Mary Greenleaf, Wilbur, Ind........: DORR sr Catone 
(2) Mrs. Marie Folger, Marion, Ind....... pt BE ON orn, ne 


Charcoal drawing, from life— 


Qedoeviehirank yD Esevioinessaliari. aniets. nectar een ete 
(2) Helen Goodwin, New Castle, Ind................ 


Best display pastels— 


(1) Mrs. Marie Folger, MATION raps ae steers 
(2) Mrs. J. O. Spahr, Indianapolis, Ind.............. 


Best display crayons— 


(1) Helen F. Goodwin, New Castle, Ind............. 


Best entire exhibit of paintings and drawings— 


(1) Mrs. Marie Folger, Marion, Ind..............2... 
(2) Mrs. J. O. Spahr, Indianapolis, Ind.............. 
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1215. 


1216. 


1228. 


1229. 
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CLASS LX—Art Work—China—Amateur. 
(Mrs. EF. D. Abraham, Crawfordsville, Ind., Judge.) 


Painting on china, Dresden, specimen— 


(14) Mary R. Garver, Indianapolis, Ind..... beter hb ora ee © 
(2) Flora V. Greenstreet, Indianapolis, Ind.............. 


Painting on china, Persian, specimen— 
(1) Flora V. Greenstreet, Indianapolis, Ind.............. 
(2) Mary sR eGarvers indianapolis, -laidh rant ceeea eaten 
Painting on china, relief work— 
(1) Flora V. Greenstreet, Indianapolis, Ind.............. 
(2) Many eR Garver ndismapolismmlbin dares ae seaecieroien 
Painting on china, enamel— 
(1) Flora V. Greenstreet, Indianapolis, Ind.............. 
Z)Mrs\ Je Os Spahr indiamapolics sland erm ciara niet 
Painting on china, punch bowl, flowers— 
(1) Mrs. F. E. Wolcott, Indianapolis, Ind................. 
Painting on china, punch bowl, figure— 
Painting on china, punch bowl, fruit— 
(1) Miss Louise Schulmeyer, Indianapolis, Ind.......... 
()SarenayA Eocan Indianapoliss lnc cctcecie nye eee 
Painting on china, tankard, figure— 
Painting on china, tankard, flowers— 
(1) Miss Louise Schulmeyer, Indianapolis, -Ind.......... 
(2) Mars Wa cs shi aite sin cisimapOliss din Gene cinta eeee 
Painting on china, tankard, fruit— 
Qe Mirss dd. O-sSpahireswindiamalpoliss min cycler eee 
(ZeHlinor SH sbncslish ini anapolis mia Giscseri- eee ieee 
Painting on china, claret pitcher— 
(1) Miss Louise Schulmeyer, Indianapolis, Ind.......... 
(2) MirsS Wie aS shineabes din diem ay Oli shim cle prees cee erereite eae 
Painting on china, jardiniere, figures— 
Painting on china, jardiniere, flowers— 
@)sblinor jee hinelish indiana poliss, under ase 
(2) Miss Louise Schulmeyer, Indianapolis, Ind.......... 
Painting on china, Doulton, specimen— 
()) Mary aR. (Garver, Indianapolisslnde errs sa. ies eee. 
(2) Mirss We aehugate; Indianmapolisn lim deem cm ccicneetee ats 
Painting on china, fruit set, compote and plates— 
(1) Mrs. Harriett Van Horn, Indianapolis, Ind.......... 
(2) IDEwsay (Oy Nidhi Jomolibnanyoolis, Wile. 3 oan gha cade chon 
Painting on china, salad set— 
(1) Miss Louise Schulmeyer, Indianapolis, Ind........... 
(2) Flora VY. Greenstreet, Indianapolis, Ind.............. 
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1232. 


1238. 


1241. 


1243. 


1244, 


1245. 
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Painting on china, library set— 
(1) Mary R. Garver, Indianapolis, Ind........ 
(2) Mrs. Harriett Van Horn, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Painting on china, tea’ set— 
(1) Mary R. Garver, Indianapolis, Ind......... 
(2) Miss Louise Schulmeyer, Indianapolis, Ind 
Painting on china, soup set— 
(1) Mrs. Geo. Coughlin, Indianapolis, Ind..... 
(2) Miss Louise Schulmeyer, Indianapolis, Ind 
Painting on china, pudding set— 


ee 


ey 


(CHeMary ke Garver. indianapoliss Imdss.5...meeeieias cree 


(2) Sarena A. Hogan, Indianapolis, Ind........ 
Painting on china, manicure— 


(CVn We Ds Bugate indian apolise Emin eee 


Painting on china, 6 plates— 

(1) Miss Louise Schulmeyer, Indianapolis, Ind. 

(2) Flora V. Greenstreet, Indianapolis, Ind... . 
Painting on china, 6 plates, figure— 

(1) Mary R. Garver, Indianapolis, Ind......... 

(2) Miss Louise Schulmeyer, Indianapolis, Ind 
Painting on china, 6 plates, flowers or fruit— 

(1) Miss Louise Schulmeyer, Indianapolis, Ind 

(2) Daisy C. Altland, Indianapolis, Ind........ 
Ideal head, china or porcelain— 

(1) Mrs. J. O. Spahr, Indianapolis, Ind........ 

(2) Mrs. E. B. Ford, Indianapolis, Ind........ 
Ideal figure, china or porcelain— 

(1) Mary R. Garver, Indianapolis, Ind........ 

(2) June Wysong, Indianapolis, Ind........... 
Painting on china, portrait— 

(1) Mrs. J. O. Spahr, Indianapolis, Ind........ 

(2) Mrs. Chas. Kramer, Indianapolis, Ind...... 
Painting on china, dusted tinting— 

(1) Mary R. Garver, Indianapolis, Ind........ 

(2) Daisy C. Altland, Indianapolis, Ind........ 
Painting on china, lustre— 

(1) Mary R. Garver, Indianapolis, Ind........ 

(2) Daisy C. Altland, Indianapolis, Ind........ 
Painting on china, conventional— 

(1) Flora V. Greenstreet, Indianapolis, Ind.... 

(2) Mary R. Garver, Indianapolis, Ind........ 
Painting on china, stein— 

(1) Mary R. Garver, Indianapolis, Ind........ 

(2) Mrs. Harriett Van Horn, Indianapolis, Ind 
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1258. 


1261. 
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Painting on china, toilet set— 

@)sDaisy2Co AltlandsanGianapoliss nals fay cctercertssaieys) atte iol 

(2), Mary hw Garver, indianapolis, mld ire spol) sete tration 
Painting on china, game set— 

@) Daisy (Cy Algland win diame polish uid pieracccrsaetr-telenterieits 

(2) Miss Louise Schuimeyer, Indianapolis, Ind.......... 
Painting on china, fish set— 

(1) Miss Louise Schulmeyer, Indianapolis, Ind........... 
Painting on china, 6 cups and saucers— ; 

(1) Flora V. Greenstreet, Indianapolis, Ind.............. 

(PAY MGS Wiio. 40h MDA Rerwe Moavolisumey oxo bss Gola Re anh Gdoctho 65 6 
Painting on china, 8 ornamental pieces— 

(1) Mrs: Chas. Kramer, Indianapolis, Ind................ 
Painting on china, underglass display— 

CG) Mrs) aWee so od avein diam amolisne md tryin cuccemerete 

(PAYING WW Sheibehye dbacbtmnbyoobs, leGlkes> cedgobasscuca cus 
Painting on glass, mineral colors, display— 

(Gb) Whee NG Ss IDB bavebienmenoolligy | Wnevsle wn ch oobosdoow ons 

(2)) Mrs) ©O:C> Wilcox) Indianapolis; Wide acie. ce. 22 reise 
Painting on china, under instruction— 

@)) Mary Ry Garver, Indianapolis; Mods. s0. 3.3 ele eee 

(C4) Nabi ONG JelbiaMky, IhaGheloehoobice Maelo oS 555 abo aa soo cod sok 
Best specimen, not mentioned in this class— 

(dl) SHlinor sae ebinielish: sinadiamanolise limi enycstere st syencreus snsrens 

(2) Mrs. Chas. Kramer, Indianapolis; Ind............... 


CHINA—PROFESSIONAL. 


(Mrs. F. D. Abraham, Crawfordsville, Ind., Judge.) 


Painting on china, Dresden, specimen— 

(Die ts Deh yal lahiebmeyovolbisy Memo OSs Ao ea bak joc OK te ake AG 

(2)) Mrs) O% ©. Wilcox: inichiamapolisy Mince cepts rye ree 
Painting on china, Persian, specimen— 

(1) Mrs: W..S) Day, Indianapolis) Indus. 64.2.4... se ke 

(2) irs?) O21C) Wileoxe in dianapolisswlin Gl ists cucr reiterates 
Painting on china, lamp— 

@) Mrs Wess) Dalya: En damsarolissoilim Ges rast. versictay tenet retet 
Painting on china, 3 ornamental pieces— 

@) Mirs! Wa S2eDay, naianapolisie lm Ge iy .).s-1 -tetcbette stele 

(2) Mars: O:°Cs Wilcox, sInGiamapolish mde es snelicieie Poke tone 
Painting on china, relief, gold— 

(1)) Mrs. sO> Cle WaAlcox, windliamsapolisy ili Gi .ieena-t-lrey eter 

(2) Mrs. W. 8S.’ Day, Indianapolis, Ind.,.-.....,.,.2-+1; 
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1263. 


1264. 
1265. 


1266. 


1267. 


1268. 


1269. 


1270. 


1271. 


1272. 


1278. 


1274. 


1275. 


1276. 


1277. 


1278. 
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Painting on china, Doulton, specimen— 
(le Mirs Wine. Welch eindianapolisss indie sc). ys os eres 
(AeMrsevO7 Ce Waileoxs InGdiamapolise Tinh «tke. cla lee cle «let. 
Painting on china, enamel— 
GQ) Mrs On Wilcox, Indianapolis, Imdeh ater 2s cee «let 
(2)) Mrs: ©; C.. Wilcox, Indianapolis;*inds 3... a. 8 te aie. = ale 
Painting on china, tankard, flowers— 
Painting on china, tankard, figure— 
(GQ) Mirs Wee Ss Daye india namoliscdlim@egaen stapes cities circle 
(2)) Mins) Wins Welch, Indianapolis) lmdisiis. sects se. estes a 
Painting on china, punch bowl, flowers— ; 
Gi) Mri SasDave ln chianapolist bn cen, giette sei -ueelore 4 clete 
Painting on china, punch bowl— 
Jardiniere— 
CL SMES Wer sarD aye, Mince Olisss lim Geyser era weve latcheteseiosete 
Painting on china, claret pitcher— 
G)eiinss Om Cl Wilcoxindianapoliswmla Ges icy-ceraci cect. 
C)AMirss Wei sa Dayal Giamapolisn li Gren slo cet aide setae 
Painting on china, chocolate set— 
Gi Mrs West Daya Indianapolishlimd:sten,. cm ce sickle cbs se 
(2) eins OF Ca eWalcoxs indianapolis asi. care eens 
Painting on china, tea set— 
Geis Os Ca wileoxe Imdianamolish Unde.) en cerca tte 
(4) Wes Mo Se IDEA, Machinoeioelhisy Thiel g aooadbooonnbeat 
Painting on china, salad set— 
(Gh) Mrs. Win..Welehy indianapoliss Img .r 22).s27 scl. el. 
(2) MrsS We S. “Day. indianapolis: wld? iy, 2c ssn vended serene 
Painting on china, library set— 
GP MrsiOx ClaWileoxas indiana Olise Mme sneer eee: 
@eMrssiWeasS: Dav indianapolis se lmgl scree 4 sien cite 
Painting on china, fruit set— 
GQ) a Mrs Weis. Daye inadranapolisn, UmGran sete select smrecne re 
(23 Mirs> W. Ss. Day, Indianapolis: Inds. ese oe. Ween aay 
Painting on china, pudding set— 
(i) SMirs= IWees-) Daya Eien apolis, sliders sac sascha vieelee ss a 
(2eMrs iWonewWelch, Indianapolis; mdse sae. s ss. dee 
Painting on china, soup set— 


@)) Mrs Wan Welch, Indianapolis, Ind): 2 disso. pcre cle oe a <l 
(2) MISE Wee ss) alyen bn 1aT a pOli Seley. cose. ichevene a sree ey eee s 


Painting on china, mush and milk set— 
CHOmMrsse On Ca Walcoxesimaianapolisslimdcns werere aclec cle <-> 
(2) Mires EWVen Saal dyee ncaa pOli Seon Gismies reir tat a eae. s ets 
Painting on china, 6 plates— 
(GD) WI Vie SealDehe lbarchtsnatyexoy hts i GaX6 le mere nemo eerie oc 
(2) Mrs, O. C. Wilcox, Indianapolis, Ind..... yatgnetacials Sy 
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China of conventional design— 

(1) Mrs. O. C. Wilcox, Indianapolis, Ind. 

2) Mrs. W. S. Day, Indianapolis, Ind... 
Ideal head, china or porcelain— 

(1) Mrs. W. S. Day, Indianapolis, Ind... 

(2) Mrs. C. F. Palmer, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Ideal figure, china or porcelain— 

(1) Mrs. W. 8S. Day, Indianapolis, Ind... 

(2) Mrs. Wm. Welch, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Portrait, china, original design— 

(1) Mrs. W. S. Day, Indianapolis, Ind... 

(2) Mrs. W. S. Day, Indianapolis, Ind... 
Painting on china, dusted tinting— 

(1) Mrs. O. C. Wilcox, Indianapolis, Ind 

(2) Mrs. C. F. Palmer, Indianapolis, Ind 
Six plates, original design— 

(1) Mrs. C. F. Palmer, Indianapolis, Ind 

(2) Mrs. W. 8S. Day, Indianapolis, Ind... 
Painting on china, figure— 

(1) Mrs. Wm. Welch, Indianapolis, Ind. . 

2) Mrs. W. S. Day, Indianapolis, Ind... 
Painting on china, under instruction— 

(1) Mrs. W. 8. Day, Indianapolis, Ind... 

(2) Mrs. C. F. Palmer, Indianapolis, Ind 
Best entire exhibit painting on china— 

(1) Mrs. W. S. Day, Indianapolis, Ind... 

(2) Mrs. O. C. Wilcox, Indianapolis, Ind 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


Indiana Horticultural Society. 


MIDSUMMER MEETING AT ORLEANS, 
AUGUST 20 AND 21, 


1901. 


The first midsummer mecting, under the auspices of the Indiana Hor- 
ticultural Society and Purdue University School of Agriculture, was held 
at Orleans, Indiana, on Tuesday and Wednesday, August 20 and 21, T901. 

Following is the program for the’ meeting: 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 20. 


Symposium—Fruit Possibilities in Southern Indiana. 


CeOn ee wO Alp Dell ars sere pad isthe ace wieviece ays Stouay aves ats areata pecan at taelicin S Bloomington 
BI Pae AP webs UTC MN eh eset cts cinch ch eevee cones Iau sete Rahiage bovep alate al eeaiatenewaya ie chavattier ws eusttovete Orleans 
IVETE SEAVE Wes LO MCIS a ce rene ce Sry kia MOD Ak a oA iS ok Beene CS, 2 Salem 


Conditions of Success in Fruit Growing. 


Miveg Viana) Eis MUTGOWM 27 Seassrcitte sie crevete ce alee, cyaaue atelier 6 South Haven, Mich. 
eg SOL Ca MEY ENG DD Steer coe cue oletara cosue siete daatote SMa nun eekere os tetas sess ate Bridgeport 


Evening—Educational Session. 


Adee JOD ONES) Som—1s i oe MiKGM RieiNeion Sobor abo aoe Doo Ceimo Don Fairfield 
The Farmer’s Daughter—Mrs. C. N. Lindley.....................- Salem 


(221) 
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WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 21. 


Tree Fruits—Market Varieties. 
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Stone Pruits—Ul Ma Stewarte ss seco. deateecice ia cetoosie an costes Madison 
Soil Mertilization— Protease ELUStOMerciietiaisieterererneetaioreieter erations Lafayette 
Spraying and Spraying Mixtures—S. H. Fulton................. Michigan 


The Apple and How to Grow It. 


Soil-and Site—J. Any Bunton es. citi aincicse hain Seems scene einai Orleans 
Planning and Care of the Young Orchard—Will. Ritterskamp...Princeton 
Care of the Bearing Orchard—W. C. Reed.............-.ees00% Vincennes 
Pruning and hin nine Ofte Haier Oltuckere ste stancteauevedenclsieiciemets Madison, Wis. 


MORNING SESSION. 


Tuesday, August 20, 9 A. M. 


FRUIT POSSIBILITIES IN SOUTHERN INDIANA. 


BY GEORGE P, CAMPBELL, BLOOMINGTON. 


At the present it is very gloomy for the farmer, gardener and fruit 
grower. No doubt there are many who feel like giving up in despair, but 
we must not give up, but push ahead and try and find the means to over- 
come at least some of the difficulties that confront us. I can remember 
when it was no trouble to grow all kinds of fruit with but very little 
attention. Farmers would set the trees in the fence corner, and without 
any cultivation or attention would in a very few years receive bountiful 
crops of fruit; and still all must acknowledge that fruit growing in 
southern Indiana is in its infancy. We are just beginning to find out 
that the soil in this section of the State is as well or better adapted to 
fruit growing, especially the apple and pear, than any other State in the 
Union. Our limestone clay soil puts more color and flavor in the fruit 
than can be found anywhere else. Some years the climatic conditions are 
such that we have failures in some kinds of fruits, but it is seldom that 
we fail in all on that account. 
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What, then, is the main hindrance to our growing fruit successfully? 
My answer is, Injurious insects and fungous diseases. We have insects 
that prey upon us on every hand; they eat our clothing, our furniture, and 
prey on our domestic animals, but it is to the farmer and fruit grower 
that they are of especial interest. It is a continual warfare to keep 
the injurious insects from destroying our entire crop. Our entomologists 
are giving a great deal of time and thought to these pests and are finding 
weapons by which we may in some degree defend ourselves against their 
depredations. We, as farmers and horticulturists, are not showing our 
appreciation of their efforts to help us; they are human and ,often make 
mistakes, but we should encourage them to go ahead for the successes 
they have made. Practical entomology should be taught in our common 
schools; there are but few children but would take an interest in it if 
properly presented. Some of our legislators and cranks seem to think 
that we must now have Latin, French and Greek taught in our common 
schools. These dead languages may be all right for ministers and pro- 
fessors in our colleges, but of what practical benefit is it to the farmer’s 
son and daughter? Give us entomology and botany in the common schools 
and the boys and girls will be more interested in agricultural and horti- 
cultural pursuits and will better know how to defend themselves against 
all insect intruders. 

We have already found that judicious spraying with a solution of 
paris green or other arsenites is very beneficial for the destruction of in- 
sects that devour our fruit and foliage; also, that there are other remedies 
for the destruction of fungous diseases, but it has not been an entire suc- 
cess. The sooner the young people are taught these branches in the 
common schools the sooner we will be able to overcome these obstacles. 

The State Horticultural Society has recognized the fact that we in 
southern Indiana are better located as regards soil and climate than any 
other part of the State by locating the experimental orchard in our midst. 
This orchard, if managed properly, will be the means of advancing the 
fruit interest in this part of southern Indiana and the entire State. 

Looking back a few years, and thinking of what great things have 
been accomplished in the way of mechanical devices for the benefit of the 
farmer and fruit grower, it is but natural for us to look forward and try 
and imagine what will be done in the near future. 

This is an age of invention and electricity, and I think it possible to 
invent an electrical machine that will do away with paris green and 
Bordeaux mixture. All that we need do will be to point the instrument at 
the tree or plant, press a button, and all insect life will be no more. 

The hills of these southern counties now grown up with jack oak and 
sassafras will in a few years be covered with luxuriant vineyards and 
apple and pear orchards. There will be a horticultural society in every 
school district which will be subordinate to the Southern Indiana Horti- 
cultural Society, which will hold quarterly meetings at the experimental 
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orchard near Orleans. Then we may be growing Ben Davis apples as 
big as peck measures and Concord and Niagara grapes as large as goose 
eggs. The products can be loaded into air ships which will carry them to 
market. They will leave this part of the State at 3 a. m. and arrive in 
Chicago in time for the morning market, where the contents can be sold 
and the owner return home in time for dinner. 


FRUIT POSSIBILITIES IN SOUTHERN INDIANA. 


BY JOE A. BURTON, ORLEANS. 


The Apple.—Since 1896 southern Indiana has not grown one-fourth 
the apples she has used. During the same time she has not used one- 
fourth what she needed. That is, during the last six years southern In- 
diana has produced less than one-sixteenth of the apples needed for home 
consumption. <A herculean task is assigned me to convince these people 
they ought to go into apple growing for profit in the face of these facts. 
One missionary, having labored seven years in a heathen land without a 
convert, was asked to desist; that nothing could be accomplished. He re- 
plied that he would not desist, for the Eternal God had promised success. 
Well, the Eternal God has abundantly combined the necessary conditions 
for successful apple growing here. The only requisite left out is the suit- 
able man. When I try to induce my neighbors to grow apples, they say 
“Oh, yes, we know you can grow them, but we can’t.” Some say I ought 
to grow them for the whole community. 

Now, I think I know my own worth and abilities better than anybody 
else, and I know it has not been by the free use of ability that I have 
succeeded in apple growing. I have applied very little of what knowledge 
I had in producing my good crops. Like many of my neighbors, I know 
better than Ido. Did I use as much care in attending my orchard as some 
of my neighbors do in their grain crops, my success would be phenomenal. 
I hope to do better in the future, but whether this will induce others to 
engage in the business, or deter them, is uncertain. If they attribute my 
success alone to my efforts, and not to the natural advantages of the 
country, they will be driven further away. I have grown fine apples, 
largely because it is easy to grow fine apples. I had the finest Winesaps 
at Paris, probably because there were no other Winesaps there from 
southern Indiana. I have taken first premium on Winesaps for years till 
this year, when another man from southern Indiana brought up some 
and beat me, and says he will do it again. Yes, and he may beat me on 
Grimes. Now, I beg pardon for talking so much about myself, but I want 
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- you to understand that it is the great adaptability of southern Indiana 
that is responsible for my fine apples, rather than Joe A. himself. I would 
not intimate that paying crops can be grown here without some care. 
That day has passed. What I want to impress upon you is that it is not 
a difficult thing to grow apples in this region. 


FRUIT POSSIBILITIES IN SOUTHERN INDIANA. 


BY MRS. W. W. STEVENS, SALEM. 


Much of the entire area of southern Indiana is specially adapted to 

the growing of fruits, both small and tree. The knob lands all along the 
_QOhio river have sufficient elevation and adaptability of soil to make both 

apple and peach growing profitable. Here we now find the largest peach 
and apple orchards in the State. The small fruit industity is being devel- 
oped in a few localities, and is proving quite remunerative. We know 
farmers who have realized as much as $450 per acre on strawberries. 
Where up-to-date methods of cultivation and caring for orchards are prac- 
ticed, fruit land will yield much larger returns than any other branch of 
farming. We would not encourage peach growing, except in a very few 
especially favorable localities, but the possibilities of apple culture on 
our limestone soils, and of small fruits on the free stone, are without 
limit, both in quality and quantity of fruit. All we need to make this 
part of the State famous is well directed energy and co-operation among 
intelligent, progressive fruit growers. We do not think our State Horti- 
cultural Society has ever done as grand a work for horticulture as that of 
locating an experimental apple orchard here in a section of country that 
is especially adapted to apple growing. 

The possibilities of apple growing in at least a dozen counties that 
lie along the Ohio river is best exemplified by stating what has been done 
in a few localities. We know of lands that a dozen years ago were con- 
sidered worth little more than the taxes that were paid thereon—were 
sold at from one to three dollars per acre. When it was discovered that 
this same land, when planted to apples, and when large enough to pro- 
duce a crop, brought in one season from $75 to $100 per acre, these same 
lands brought more than the level bottom lands that were especially 
adapted to corn and wheat growing. We also knew lands on the knobs 
that twenty-five years ago had been deserted and given up as worthless, 
but now that the cultivation of small fruits has developed, these same 
lands are veritable garden spots and the new, commodious homes of the 
owners thereof bear testimony that prosperity has again returned to them. 
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But haphazard methods will not win success in southern Indiana any more 
than in other sections of the country. But the man who starts an orchard 
and is capable of giving it the right kind of treatment is surer of success 
than a farmer in any other line. We must cultivate, we must spray, we 
must thin our fruit if we would get a profit out of it. Every year it be- 
comes more apparent that the supply of good fruit is far below the de- 
mand, and the successful grower is realizing larger profits than ever be- 
fore. We are sure that the possibilities of fruit growing is grewing 
brighter and brighter as the days go by. 


CONDITIONS OF SUCCESS IN FRUIT GROWING. 


THE MAN. 


BY S. H. FULTON, SOUTH HAVEN, MICH. 


No copy of this paper was obtained. 


CONDITIONS OF SUCCESS IN FRUIT GROWING. 


THE SOIL. 


BY C. M. HOBBS, BRIDGEPORT. 


All soils have their origin in the disintegration of the rocks and in the 
decay of vegetable and animal matter. The gravel, sand and clay come 
efrom the rocks; the humus from the yegetable and animal matter. The 
different combinations of these substances give us our variety of soils. 
When gravel predominates, we have a gravelly soil; when sand, we have a 
sandy soil; when finely pulverized or ground stone, we have the clay soil; 
when vegetable and animal matter predominates, we have the humus, or 
light porous black or brown soil. 

All the higher or more useful forms of plant life are dependent upon 
the soil for an existence, and in turn all animal life is dependent upon 
plant life. Thus we are shown the importance of the soil to all life. Or- 
ganic life springs from the water and soil, and largely to it returns. It is 
written of man, the higher animal, “Dust thou art, and to dust shalt thou 
return.” 

The composition of the soil largely determines the kind of plant life 
growing upon it. In addition to the plant food held in the soil the char- 
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acter of the vegetation is greatly affected by warmth and moisture; 
warmth and moisture are largely determined by the composition of the 
soil. 

If we have a soil composed of gravel, sand, or both combined, we are 
apt to have a hot, dry soil in summer, supporting but little if any vegeta- 
tion; if a heavy clay, it is generally cold and wet, or if dry, very hard and 
compact; if we have an excess of vegetable and animal matter, humus, 
we shall have a very porous, light soil, becoming hot and dry in dry 
weather, and in wet weather producing an excessive growth of vegetation 
on account of the presence of a great amount of nitrogen in such soils. 

The composition of soils so much affects the growth of trees that we 
have come to know the character of the soil from the kinds of trees and 
plants growing upon them. Hence we speak of sugar tree, poplar, black 
walnut, beech and black jack soils. 

As to fruits, experience has proven to us that soil and situation will 
to a considerable extent determine the varieties to be planted; for 
instance, we have learned that peaches and grapes do best on a light, 
warm, sandy or gravelly soil, while pears and quinces do best on a heavy 
clay. 

For all practical purposes, the kinds of soil most common to our State 
may be described and located as follows: 

The black alluvial soils, containing a large per cent. of humus, or vege- 
table matter, and varying quantities of sand and clay, and of varying 
depth, underlain with gravel or heavy clay, and to be found for the most 
part in the level and lower situations in the central, northern and western 
portions of the State. This character of soil is best adapted to growing 
the cereals, grasses and vegetables. 

When the black, loose, surface soil is of moderate depth and underlain 
with a stiff clay, if such a soil be well tile drained, the tree fruits will 
succeed fairly well, especially apples, pears and plums. Some varieties 
of small fruits succeed very well on this kind of soil, but this character 
of soil is not congenial to a very great variety of small fruits. 

When this black surface soil is of considerable depth, plants and trees 
do not seem to produce as good a root system as in the clay soils; it seems 
to lack the necessary mechanical conditions, as well as the conditions 
essential to the best plant and tree development. 

The sandy, gravelly soils are, for the most part, found in the extreme 
northern portions of the State and along the water courses. The more 
clay and humus mixed with the sand and gravel, the better the soil for 
grain and fruits. If the soil be mostly sand, several inches in depth, 
underlain with gravel, unless the water level below comes within reach 
of the plants, in dry weather the soil becomes dry and hot and unfavorable 
for plant or tree growth. Such a soil is especially unfavorable for small 
fruit plants; these root near the: surface and burn out in dry weather for 
want of moisture. 
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The sandy clay soils, or what are popularly known as sugar-tree soils, 
are pretty well distributed over the higher and more rolling sections of the 
State. This is our best general purpose soil. It usually has good surface 
and underdrainage, a sufficiently retentive clay sub-soil, with a surface 
soil of right proportion of clay, sand and humus to give the best mechan- 
ical and fertile conditions. Such a soil cultivates easily, holds moisture 
and fertilizers well, and under favorable conditions will grow well any 
crop of grain, grasses, or fruits we can grow in this latitude. 

Then we have the level or low, heavy, wet, clay soils of the central 
portion of the State, popularly known as beech-tree soil. This soil usu- 
ally contains but little humus, or vegetable matter, is a very heavy, 
compact clay, holding water almost like a jug, and wholly unfit for any 
kind of cultivated crops without thorough tile drainage and the addition 
of vegetable matter in the ferm of stable manure or green crops turned 
under. This land was regarded by the early settlers as unsuitabie for 
farming. 

With these improvements in the mechanical conditions of the heavy 
clay soil, and an occasional application of fertilizers, we can grow all our 
leading crops. Such soils are especially adapted to growing pears and 
quinces, as they do best on a heavy, moist, rich, clay soil. Apples, plums 
and cherries will succeed well, and small fruits, especially strawberries, 
will do well on this kind of land. 

Closely akin to these heavy clay soils of the central portion of the 
State, are the white clay soils of the hilly sections of the southeastern part 
of the State, along the Ohio river. These, with the red clay soils of the 
hilly sections of the southern part of the State, make up our best fruit 
soils. They are especially adapted to the apple, peach, plum, blackberry 
and raspberry. I question whether finer apples are grown anywhere than 
can be grown on the red clay soils of the low hills bordering Orange and 
Lawrence counties. I have never seen finer blackberries and raspberries 
than are grown in these red clay soils. 

Thus far we have had to do principally with the mechanical make-up 
of the soil. The fertility of the soil is as important as its mechanical con- 
dition. A proper condition of fertility is that condition where all the 
elements that enter into the plant’s growth are readily available in suffi- 
cient quantity to meet every demand in the highest development of plant 
and fruit. 

Through many years of cropping, most of our lands have become more 
or less impoverished. This is especially true of the clay lands, our best 
fruit lands. In the hilly sections they have become impoverished by 
washing and leaching, as well as by constant cultivation. An improper 
system of cultivation has not only reduced the fertility of our clay soils, 
but it has made the mechanical conditions less favorable by the removal 
of vegetable matter, and in this way they have become compacted or run 
together to such an extent as to have become lifeless and unfavorable to 
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healthy plant growth. We should have a proper mechanical condition of 
soil, good drainage, and sufficient humus to make the soil loose and 
friable. 

We will find that most of our fruit lands will be benefited by an appli- 
cation of the three principal mineral elements in plant growth, potash, 
phosphorie acid and nitrogen. Stable manure, with the addition of un- 
leached wood ashes, makes a good fruit fertilizer for clay lands. This 
form of manure contains, readily available, all the necessary plant food, 
besides a quantity of vegetable matter that tends to better the mechanical 
condition by rendering the soil more porous. 

Stable manures are open to two objections as a fruit fertilizer, first, 
the composition or strength is an unknown quantity, and we can not tell 
just how much of each of the important elements we are applying. The 
second objection is that stable manures usually contain too great a per 
cent. of nitrogen, and if applied heavily stimulate too rank a growth of 
plant at the expense of the fruit; and in the case of trees and shrubs, 
induce a late, sappy wood growth that is liable to damage from severe 
winters. 

Probably the most economic and satisfactory fruit fertilizer is com- 
mercial potash and phosphoric acid and nitrogen, the latter when practi- 
eable through clover or leguminous plants. If the soil contains the proper 
proportions of plant food, the plants and trees will not only make a 
thrifty, vigorous growth, but the fruit will be more abundant, larger, 
firmer, more highly colored, and better in quality. 

Chemical analysis shows that trees and fruits, especially the latter, 
vary in their composition; for instance, apples and peaches contain two 
and one-half times more potash than pears. This suggests that, in apply- 
ing fertilizers, we should be governed somewhat by the proportion each 
class of fruits use. 

One hundred bushels of apples analyze about 1 pound of phosphoric 
acid, 10 pounds of potash, 7 pounds of nitrogen. One hundred bushels of 
pears, 144 pounds phosphoric acid, 4 pounds potash, 5 pounds nitrogen. 
One hundred bushels of peaches, 214 pounds phosphoric acid, 13 pounds of 
potash, 6 pounds of nitrogen. 

Probably for apples we should use of nitrogen 4 per cent., potash 6 
per cent., phosphoric acid 2 per cent. For pears, nitrogen 4 per cent., 
potash 2 per cent., phosphoric acid 4 per cent. For peaches, nitrogen 4 
per cent., potash 5 per cent., phosphoric acid 4 per cent. 

For small fruits, generally speaking, the proportion for peaches is the 
best suited. If stable manures are used, the ground should be thinly 
covered early in the spring and worked into the soil. If commercial fer- 
tilizers are used, they should be applied in early spring to the general sur- 
face, at the rate of from 400 to 600 pounds to the acre annually. Annual 
fertilization by some method is essential to the highest success in fruit 
growing. 
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EVENING SESSION. 


Tuesday, August 20, 7:30 p. m. 


HOW MUCH AND WHERD SHALL WE EDUCATE OUR BOYS? 


BY H. F. M’MAHAN, LIBERTY. 


In a good many things we are agreed as to how much and where 
shall our boys be educated. Not one of us but would have every faculty 
of mind developed to the limit, every organ of the body perfectly de- 
veloped. We would have our boys grow to be strong men—strong physic- 
ally, strong morally, strong mentally. I think we are agreed that that 
education should begin very early in life. Long before they reach the 
school age we begin their moral and physical training, making sure they 
grow straight and strong, that, in so far as we can train them, their 
senses make quick and clear discriminations, and that honesty, industry, 
truthfulness and reverence for the right become habitual. 

We are agreed, too, that every opportunity the common school affords 
shall be theirs. Even the most careless parents recognize the absolute 
need of this part of a boy’s education. A knowledge of arithmetic, reading, 
spelling and writing are essential to success in any business, while lan- 
guage studies, history and geography are very necessary if our boys are 
to be capable, intelligent citizens. And just so many as have it in their 
power will send their boys through high school, believing the mental effort 
necessary to master higher mathematics, Latin, rhetoric and the natural 
sciences will better fit them to solve the real problems of life when they 
begin business on their own account. 

If our boys would be merchants, lawyers, physicians, teachers, en- 
gineers, or wish to enter any of the so-called learned professions, we are 
willing to make all sorts of sacrifices, if need be, to give them special 
training in their chosen line of work. The genius may succeed without 
this special training. We know well enough that few of our boys are 
geniuses, and that if they are to have an even chance with the born genius, 
they must have every advantage the special school affords. Fifty years 
ago serving an apprenticeship was thought sufficient, thus gaining the ex- 
perience of one, or at most a few, men. Today we would have our boys 
familiar with the learning of as many great minds as can be crowded into- 
a college course. 

It is not hard to find illustrations among successful men to prove the 
need of such training. Within the last few years a score of men I know, 
many of them from my own county, have risen to distinction who were 
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college-trained. The college was not entirely responsible for their suc- 
' cess, but the training it gave materially aided them in winning success. 

I say we are agreed as to the common school, the high school, and 
special schools or college training for those boys who expect to become 
professional men. Now, what about the thousands of boys that are to 
succeed or fail on the farm? We’ll agree, I suppose, they shall receive all 
the training the common school can give. A good many of us will not 
agree that three or four years in a high school will help a boy to farm. I 
fear we do not keep in mind that a school of any kind is to develop and 
discipline a boy’s mind as well as to store his mind with facts. Now, do 
boys who expect to farm need well-trained minds, and would a great store 
of facts add to their chances of success, or is it enough to know “‘gee and 
haw and hoe potatoes?’ We know they need well-trained minds and the 
largest possible store of facts. 

Agriculture, until a few years ago, was always looked upon as a voca- 
tion—a business at which men worked with their hands only, while in 
truth it is a most difficult science. It has very much to do with life, both 
plant and animal, the most complex of all sciences, and probably the least 
understood. There are many questions relating to agriculture that di- 
rectly affect the farmer’s success that have not been definitely answered, 
nor will they be answered until many men who have had the training the 
best schools can give attempt their solution. When we know more of soil 
chemistry we shall be able to use fertilizers more economically. Our tile 
draining will be more effective when we know more of geology. Fruit 
growing will be vastly more profitable when we have learned the cause 
and cure of all the diseases that affect it and improve by rule rather than 
by chance, as we do today. When we know as much of the breeding of 
grains as we ought to know of the breeding of live stock, grain farming 
may pay. When each farmer knows the best adaptation of crops to soils 
we shall double and treble our yield. When supply and demand are - 
better understood, gluts and famines, with all their ruinous effects upon 
profits, will cease to hinder us. We have yet to learn and use the power 
of combination. When farmers know more of political economy they will 
know and demand what is best in legislation for their interests. 

I have a boy whom I hope vill some day be an intelligent, successful 
farmer. Custom says he knows enough to begin farming when he has 
graduated from the common school, or even before that time, practically 
saying his father can teach him all he needs to know in addition to the 
common school course. But can 1? I am busy early and late and I simply 
can not help him to get that mental training which even a high school 
would give. I know but little of chemistry, of geology, of pomology, of 
crop relations, of adaptations of crops to soils, of live stock husbandry, and 
the thousand and one other things a farmer should know to succeed. If I 
were to attempt it he would have but one man’s experience. I can not de- 
pend on his learning of my neighbors; good farmers though they be, they 
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can not give him mental training nor teach him that store of facts that 
would be of so much help to him. He might learn by reading and ex- 
perience—good methods, but slow, slow. I believe it is my duty, if he 
wants to farm—and I hope he will—to prepare myself to be the best 
teacher I can of the best methods and practice. No one else can so ef- 
fectually arouse his interest, teach him to be so fond of his profession. 
I hope nature studies will be a part of both the common and high school 
courses, not only for the store of facts, but it is the subject of all others 
that teaches most rapidly independent thinking. He already knows some- 
thing of many plants and animals, and will ali his life be surrounded by 
them. It is his right to know more of them. When he has completed the 
high school course, if he wishes to study law, or medicine, or theology, 
V’ll help him get special training, that he may have an even chance with 
men in his profession to succeed. And I will not do the square thing by 
him, if he wishes to farm, if I do not give him a course in an agricultural 
college, or help him get it, for he will certainly need the information and 
mental training as much in farming as any other profession. Four years 
in a school where agriculture is honored, associated with earnest, intelli- 
gent instructors, who have spent their lives solving some of the many 
problems that must be solved before profits of farming can be large, 
making the acquaintance of young men and women who will be the lead- 
ers in the future of agriculture, will help to make him the most intelligent, 
the most prosperous, the most contented, the happiest man the sun will 
shine upon. : 


MORNING SESSION. 
Wednesday, August 21, 9 A. M. 


MARKET VARIETIES OF APPLES AND PEARS FOR SOUTHERN 
INDIANA. 


BY C. M. HOBBS, BRIDGEPORT. 


We have been shown how necessary it is to successful commercial 
fruit growing that the man, or the one who is to engagé in the business, 
possesses the proper qualifications. 

The next most important thing is the varieties of fruits to be planted. 
We may have the situation and soil well suited to commercial fruit grow- 
ing, we may have perfect cultivation and care of the trees, but unless the 
varieties planted be adapted to the soil and climate, and to the market to 
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be supplied, we can not hope for success. From this we see that the proper 
selection of varieties for commercial orchards is of great importance. 

In driving through Mr. Burton’s orchard, we saw a number of Me- 
Afee’s Nonsuch and Lawyer that were practically barren of fruit. The 
trees of these varieties were as large, vigorous and thrifty as any trees 
in the orchard, yet Mr. Burton says they have never borne a profitable 
crop of fruit, showing their lack of adaptation to the locality where 
planted, and are wholly unprofitable. The success of the varieties planted 
is so dependent upon the soil and situation that it gives opportunity for 
great diversity of opinion as to the best varieties to plant; however, there 
are a few varieties of all of the different classes of fruits that seem to 
have quite a wide range of adaptation, succeeding on a great variety of 
soils and situations and under different treatment. 

I presume there is no other variety of apple in cultivation at this time 
that has wider range of adaptation and is as generally profitable for com- 
mercial purposes as is the Ben Davis. There have been more Ben Davis 
trees planted in the past few years than of any other variety. Fortunately, 
the Ben Davis seems to have nearly every good quality except quality. 
It is an early and regular bearer, fruit of large size, good form and beau- 
tiful color, always attracting the eye, and as the masses buy through the 
eye, the Ben Davis sells well and at good prices. They often sell at five 
cents apiece on the fruit stands. We have learned that size and color are 
of first importance in marketing fruit, and on account of the characteris- 
tics mentioned, the Ben Davis for several years has been the most profit- 
able apple grown in the central west. 

For southern Indiana, a close rival to Ben Davis for profit, and in some 
localities superior to Ben Davis, is the Winesap, a good bearer of medium 
size, bright red, firm apple of good quality, and a good keeper. Southern 
Indiana Winesaps seem to be the finest in the world, as they took the 
premium over all others at the Paris Exposition. 

Probably the next best apple for commercial purposes for this locality 
is the Rome Beauty, a fairly good bearer, fruit of large size, handsomely 
colored, and of good quality. I have seen some as fine specimens grown 
in southern Indiana as J have ever seen anywhere. 

For the fourth variety of apple, a late fall and early winter variety, 
the Grimes Golden is without a rival as to size, color and quality. When 
the trees are well cared for the fruit is large enough, is smooth, and of a 
beautiful golden color, and the quality leaves nothing to be desired. To 
my own taste there is nothing superior to it in its season, or at any other 
season. It reaches its highest degree of perfection in southern Indiana as 
to size, color and quality. When I eat the Baldwin, Winesap, or most any 
other variety of apple, I know distinctly when the time comes to quit, 
but when eating the Grimes Golden there is still a doubt as to whether I 
should not eat another. However, the Grimes has two points of weakness 
—first is that the fruit matures rather early and is a little inclined to drop 
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prematurely, and the tree seems to be rather susceptible to the fungous 
disease known as root rot. I think this matter of root rot could be over- 
come to a considerable degree by top-working on hardier roots and stems. 
We can not afford to give, up the Grimes Golden on account of these de- 
fects, as its superior quality is being sought after, and it will sell, usually, 
considerably higher than Ben Davis and the more common sorts. This list 
of profitable winter varieties might be extended considerably. Possibly 
we might add York Imperial, Mammoth Black Twig, Jonathan, and some 
others. 

As to summer and fall varieties, I think these should not be omitted 
frome the commercial orchard. My observation and experience in the 
Indianapolis market for a number of years has been that good summer 
apples bring as good, or better, prices than winter apples at gathering, 
selling at from 75 cents to a dollar a bushel. There is usually a scarcity 
of first-class summer apples in this market, and we can see no reason why 
they can not be profitably grown, as the trees of the summer varieties bear 
more regularly than do the winter varieties. It seems they mature their 
fruit so early in the season they have vitality left for developing fruit buds 
for the next year’s crop, hence, bear more regularly than the winter va- 
rieties which hold their crops until late in the season. 

The varieties we have found to be most salable and the most profitable 
are Red Astrachan, Early Harvest, Yellow Transparent, Benoni, and Sum- 
‘mer Red Stripe; and for fall apples ripening later in the season, the 
Maiden Blush and Wealthy have been very satisfactory. We recommend 
the Benoni especially for family use and market. The tree is hardy and 
a prolific bearer. Fruit of medium size, highly colored, yellow striped 
with red, with very high quality. It ripens gradually in three or four 
weeks’ time, and will keep for a week or ten days when taken from the 
tree and put in the cellar. One of the faults of this variety is that of over- 
bearing. They should be thinned somewhat in order to get the best size 
and quality of fruit. 

The Yellow Transparent is a hardy tree, coming into bearing very 
early. Is a large, fine appearing, greenish yellow apple, cooks well, and 
is a very satisfactory market apple. 

The Red Astrachan ripens before the Yellow Transparent and Benoni, 
and on account of its earliness, bright color, and good cooking qualities 
makes a very desirable early market apple. 

The Summer Red Stripe is rather larger than the Benoni, a few days 
later in ripening, fruit is sharply conic, and is sometimes known as Sheep- 
nose. This is a hardy tree, prolific bearer, and the fruit sells well. 

For a fancy late summer apple, probably there is nothing more showy 
or attractive than the Chenango Strawberry; it ripens about with Summer 
Red Stripe, looks very much like it, but the tree is quite different in ap- 
pearance, the fruit is more highly colored, and the flavor is quite different 
from that of the Red Stripe. On account of its attractive appearance it 
brings the highest price at the eating stands. 
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The Maiden Blush is generally known, and needs no detailed descrip- 
tion here. It covers three or four weeks’ period in ripening, and is highly 
valued as a family and market fruit. 

The Wealthy ripens pretty much the same time as the Maiden Blush. 
Tree very hardy, an early bearer, productive, fruit large striped with 
bright red, a good cooking apple, and a very pleasant apple to eat when 
fully ripened. 

For a fall apple of superior quality, probably there is nothing better 
than the Gravenstein, and for a late fall apple we have also found the 
Pewaukee desirable. The tree is hardy, bears well, fruit of good size, 
striped with dull red, cooks well, and sells well. 

As to pears for southern Indiana, the list is necessarily very much 
restricted, as on the light soils of southern Indiana the pear blight is much 
more destructive than in the heavy clay soils of the central portion of the 
State. I suppose there has never been much profit in pears in southern 
Indiana until the Kieffer came in; this variety has been very extensively 
planted, and has proven profitable wherever planted.* Hven in the central 
part of the State we find varieties like Clapp’s Favorite, Flemish Beauty, 
Bartlett and others blighting badly; in fact, we can no longer recommend 
Clapp’s Favorite on account of its tendency to blight. 

Of the older sorts of those planted on our place in the central part 
of the State twenty-six years ago, the Tyson and Buerre d’ Anjou have 
proven freest from blight; in fact, the Tyson have not blighted at all. 
This is a remarkably hardy, fine tree, bearing a medium-sized greenish 
yellow pear of the highest quality, ripening the last of July. The Tyson 
trees are the largest and healthiest trees in our orchard. The Anjou, 
while it blights but little, has the fault of shedding its foliage early in the 
summer and not properly ripening up the fruft on this account. It is 
also very tardy in coming into bearing, and we do not expect a good crop 
of fruit off of the Anjou under fifteen years. 

With us the Duchess Dwarf has been the most profitable among the 
dwarf pears. We have trees of this variety that were planted twenty-six 
years ago that are still healthy and bearing good crops of fruit. They 
were planted eight to ten inches below the union of the quince stock. 

We have also found the Louise Bonne to be profitable as a dwarf 
pear. 


* The Kieffer is beginning to blight some along the Ohio river and occasionally farther 
north. 
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STONE FRUITS AND VARIETIES. 


BY U. M. STEWART, MADISON. 


{[Stenographer’s Report |] 


I am going to read the names of the peaches that are grown in our 
section of the State? The Gainesboro, Snead, Alexander, Early Rivers, 
Old Mixon, Mountain Rose, Elberta, Globe, Salway, Heath and Triumph. 

The Gainesboro is one that has been tried by but one person that I 
know of, and fruited just one year. It is a very promising sort and very 
early. The Snead is very profitable, ripening in July. The Alexander is 
well known everywhere, ripening about the same time. The old Mixon 
is fairly good, bears very well and is a fine looking peach. The Mountain 
Rose is our standard variety. The Elberta is planted by lots of people; 
they all want that peach for money; it carries well and sells well every- 
where. It sells just like the Ben Davis apple, on its appearance, but in- 
ferior in quality. The Globe is good, but a shy bearer. The Salway is an 
October peach, grown in large quantity and gives good satisfaction to 
everybody that wants late peaches. Just like the Heath, they ripen about 
the same time. The Triumph is one recommended by Mr. Reed, but is not 
promising in our section. 

The finest plums in our section are Moore’s Arctic. The Damson is 
the second favorite of Mr. Hicks. The Lombard sells well in our section. 
This is a plum year. The Shipper’s Pride is another very fine plum. The 
Lincoln is a large plum and very good quality. The Washington is a good 
plum, but not a sure bearer. The Raincloud is of high quality and a pro- 
lific bearer. The Robinson bears well, is good quality, but is smail. 

The first cherry is the Early Richmond. It isn’t very profitable because 
it comes during strawberry season and people are not ready for cherries. 
There are lots shipped away. The Dyehouse doesn’t bear quite as freely. 
The Montmorency is the one we make money on. The Black Tartarian 
is a profitable cherry with us, and also the Governor Wood. 


SOIL FERTILIZATION. 


BY S. M. HUSTON 


(See South Bend Meeting.) 
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SPRAYING AND SPRAYING MIXTURES. 


BY S. H. FULTON, MICHIGAN. 


No copy obtained. 


THE APP iE AND HOW) LO GROW IT. 


THE SOIL. 


BY JOE A. BURTON. 


Soil can scarcely be too rich for an apple orchard. Our richest soils 
are generally bad for apples. Our best appie lands are generally very thin. 
They are not good because they are poor, neither are the rich. soils bad 
because they are rich. It is a matter of texture and location. Other things 
being equal, elevated land is best. By this we do not mean far above 
sea level, nor mountainous, but just a little above adjacent land. Of all 
soils, the alluvial drift is the worst. Sandy soil might be classed next. The 
very best of all is elevated clay formed by the decay of the native rocks. 
Soil is more than location. Heavy clay in the valley is better than drift 
loam on the hilltop. Hence, in central Indiana, the best apple lands are 
the heavy clay swamps. Apple trees winter-kill in the central part of our 
State more than in the southern on account of the nature of the soil, rather 
than by a greater degree of cold. Apples on heavy clay are very little 
affected by drought, whether cultivated or not. Hence, in a season like 
this, we have fine apples on our thin clay lands, while our ordinary farm 
crops are nearly destroyed. Because these thin clay lands have an apt- 
ness for producing apples, we must not infer they can continue to yield 
fine crops without being fed. My father-in-law was an expert in farm 
work, but in the last thirty years of his life could do nothing for lack 
of physical strength. So these lands can not yield their crops for lack of 
phosphorie acid and nitrogen. They have abundance of potash. Without 
fertilizers they will yield a few fine crops, then both the tree and fruit 
grow smaller, the limbs die, and failure is the result. Not only are the 
trees hardier and healthier on the heavy clay soils, but the fruit in every 
way is better, larger, keeps better, smoother, better color, and better 
quality. Why these lands have such an aptitude for apples is not known— 
possibly on account of the great amount of potash in the clay. 
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PLANNING AND CARE OF THE ORCHARD. 
BY WILL RITTERSK AMP. 
No copy of this paper procured. 


CARE OF A BEARING ORCHARD. 


BY. W. C. REED. 


No copy of this paper obtained. 


PACKING AND MARKETING FRUIT. 


. BY E. S. GOFF, WISCONSIN. 


[Abstract.] 


Fruit growers, as a class, pay too little attention to the selling of their 

fruit. They have not learned the fact that selling fruit is as much an 

@ art as the raising of it, and that the profits of the fruit plantation may de- 
pend as much upon the skill employed in selling the fruit as upon the pro- 
duction of it. Professor Bailey has made the statement that there are ten 
men who are able to raise choice fruit to one that is able to sell the fruit 
to the best advantage. This may be too strong a statement, but there is 
much truth in it. 

Last season I knew of a fruit grower that sold his crop of apples before 
the first of September at a price of 80 cents net per barrel. At this time 
the grower had a very crude idea of the amount of apples there were in 
the country, or whether the price at which he contracted his apples was a 
fair one or a ridiculously low one. He simply listened to the arguments 
of the buyer, and, because his statements sounded plausible, he accepted 
them. The buyer packed a considerable part of this crop in bushel boxes, 
which he sold in Chicago at from $1.50 to $2.50 each. This was equivalent 
to $4.50 to $7.50 per barrel. Of course, another part of the crop did not 
yield so much, but the poorest marketable ones brought much more than 
80 cents per barrel. This poor sale was made because the fruit grower 
was not posted on either the apple crop or the markets, 
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With the excellent agricultural newspapers we now haye, there is little 
excuse for a fruit grower remaining ignorant on these subjects. Some 
of our leading papers make a special effort to inform their subscribers on 
crop and market prospects, and a fruit grower has scarcely more excuse 
for being ignorant on these matters than has the merchant for being 
ignorant of the market value of his goods. 

Another way by which fruit growers often come short of their oppor- 
tunities is by putting their fruit up in an improper manner. Second-hand 
barrels, putting the best fruit at the top and bottom of the barrel, and 
mixing poor and good fruit in the same barrel all tend to reduce the 
market value of the product. A buyer is not readily deceived as to the 
contents of a barrel of apples, but in making an offer for it he generally 
offers about what he regards the poorer samples worth. He can not afford 
to do much better than this. 

Another way by which the fruit grower may reap an advantage is by 
putting his name on the barrel. This tells the buyer at. once that he is 
not ashamed of his fruit. In the commercial world a sample of goods 
offered without the manufacturer’s name is always regarded with sus- 
picion. I know of an instance where a man sold his crop of apples at a 
fine price by simply stenciling his name and address plainly on some 
barrels of early fruit that he had shipped to market. A commission man 
traveled over a hundred miles to find his orchard. 

: Adjourned. 
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Indiana Midsummer Horticultural Institute, 


UNDER AUSPICES OF THE 


STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


AND y 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE, 


AT 
SOUTH BEND, INDIANA, 


Thursday and Friday, August 22 and 23, Igot. 


By invitation of the Noble County Horticultural Society the second 
midsummer horticultural meeting, under the auspices of the Indiana Hor- 
ticultural Society and Purdue School of Agriculture, was held at South 
Bend, Thursday and Friday, August 22 and 23, 1901. The meetings were 
held in the Auditorium Annex, A fine display of fruit was made by the’ 
local fruit growers. 


After some appropriate music and an inyocation by Rey. P. J. Rice, 
President Hobbs introduced Hon. John B. Stoll, who delivered the wel- 
coming address in these words:* 


Ladies and Gentlemen—It affords me great pleasure to welcome to this 
city the representatives of the Horticultural Society of Indiana and adja- 
cent States. It would afford the citizens of South Bend the greatest 
pleasure, indeed, to have you, if you could, devote some cf your time to a 
trip about the city for the purpose of becoming familiar with the things of 
interest that we have here, but we realize full well that you have come 
here for a greater and a more important purpose, namely, that of consic 
ering and discussing the various subjects that have been mapped out for 
the deliberation of this meeting. We would be delighted, indeed, to offer 


*The proceedings of this meeting is from the stenographer’s report. 
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you an opportunity to visit some of our gigantic manufactories, notably 
those that pertain to agriculture and horticulture. We would be delighted 
to have you see the manner in which the plow is made, to cultivate the 
fields and the orchards, and would be delighted to have you gaze upon 
the wonderful and marvelous machinery by which wagons are turned out 
by the thousands, for the purpose of transporting the products of the farm 
and the orchard; we would be delighted, indeed, to have you gaze upon 
our principal mercantile establishments; we would be delighted to have 
you look at our homesteads, with their well-kept lawns, and see the care 
that has been exercised by our people in planting trees wherever there is 
room for them; we would be delighted to have you take a general view of 
this cosmopolitan city, that you might gain something of an idea of the 
achievements that have been wrought during the past fifty years. But, 
as I said before, we know that you have not the time. But let me assure 
you that, while we would be glad to have you see all the notable things 
that South Bend presents, we, as a people, are more, much more, interested 
in the consideration and the discussion of the important subjects today 
before you. 

A great deal depends upon meetings of this character, upon the solu- 
tion of problems, upon the discovery of methods helpful to the husband- 
man in carrying on his occupation. We realize that in horticulture, as 
well as in other businesses, obstacles are to be overcome. That is what 
we are here for. This is pre-eminently a nation to overcome obstacles— 
obstacles seemingly unsurmountable. Obstacles had to be overcome when 
the tree of liberty was first planted by the founders of this government; 
obstacles had to be overcome during the past hundred years, too great, 
too vast for me to enumerate. Obstacles must be overcome in building up 
our orchards and affording the people an opportunity to get and to use 
what every household so greatly needs, namely, fruit of every description. 

I sincerely trust that your stay in this city will be one of uninterrupted 
interest, not only to yourself, but to the thousands of people who will be 
afforded an opportunity of reading what you may say and what you may 
determine during the progress of this meeting. And now I desire to state 
in this connection that I am limited to seven minutes, therefore you will 
understand I have said practically all that I shall have to say; but permit 
me to say that scientists have of late applied their agency to the introduc- 
tion of wireless telegraphy to convey messages far and near. For this 
special occasion, in order to conform to the limitations imposed upon me 
by Brother Latta, I take the liberty of introducing my innovation by 
liberally, though only figuratively, drawing upon all the welcome addresses 
ever delivered in this broad land of ours to shower upon your intellectual 
brows all the sweet, gracious and pleasing words uttered by superior ora- 
tors, in prose and in poetry, with the consciousness that no welcome thus 
extended can have been more hearty, and no greeting more cordial than 
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this we have herewith extended to you individually and collectively. 
(Applause.) 


President Hobbs: Ladies and gentlemen, we will have a response to 
these words of welcome by Prof. W. C. Latta, Superintendent of Farmers’ 
Institutes. 


Prof. W. C. Latta responded as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen—I lay no claim whatever to 
being a platform speaker, and that, at once, will raise in your minds the 
question why I am here to respond to this address of welcome. I may 
say, briefly, that I thought it would give me an opportunity to explain 
somewhat the conditions under which we meet and the scope or purpose 
of this meeting. 

On behalf of the persons whose names appear on the program which 
is to be rendered today and tomorrow here in your presence, on behalf 
of the visiting horticulturists from other portions of the State, I thank 
Mr. Stoll for these kindly words of greeting. I am sure that they are as 
pleased as I am to come to this beautiful city of South Bend, noted for its 
enterprise—indeed, for its public spirit, for its large and successful’ meet- 
ings. South Bend was chosen for this meeting because it was believed 
that here we would find the conditions favorable to a successful meeting, 
and I am sure we shall not be disappointed. It is pleasing to note the 
preparation that has already been made by, I suppose, people in the near 
locality, in the way of fruit exhibit. It is quite an undertaking, with no 
fruit ripe, you might say, to draw on, but I am sure that the friends who 
are here visiting, as well as myself, appreciate what has been done in 
that line. It is a splendid exhibit; it is a splendid showing. 

And now, just a word or two of explanation, and I shall have per- 
formed the first imposed duty. The Horticultural Society was on the eve 
of abandoning these summer meetings, which it has been holding regularly 
for a good many years. The reason for that course was lack of funds. 
fortunately, the increase in the appropriation for farmers’ institutes be- 
came available with the Governor’s proclamation that we should have 
an increase for the current year at our disposal. It occurred to me that 
perhaps we could not make better use of that fund than by holding, in 
different parts of the State, district meetings, devoted to certain special 
institutions in our State. Accordingly, four of these meetings were 
planned, of which two have already been held; the first one, a district 
dairy institute, at Plymouth; the second, in southern Indiana, at Orleans, 
which closed last evening; the third meeting we have here today and 
tomorrow; and the fourth, a meeting of the stockmen, especially those 
engaged in producing butchers’ stock, at Huntington, on the 27th and 28th 
of this month. 

It is something of an experiment to undertake meetings of this kind, 
in the heat of the summer, While the audiences have not been large, aver- 
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aging, I think, something over one hundred for the five sessions held, the 
interest has been admirable, and we are hopeful that much good will be 
the result. We have no question as to the outcome of these meetings held 
in this center; and with such admirable local co-operation as we have 
already had, I feel entirely safe in prophesying that we shall have a 
pleasant and profitable meeting. 

One of the gratifying things in regard to these meetings is that, not- 
withstanding the fact that ladies have hardly had representation on the 
programs at all, so to speak, yet ladies have been conspicuous by their 
presence, and in some cases, perhaps, exceeded the gentlemen in num- 
bers. That, to me, is one of the encouraging things—that the women are 
taking an interest in these meetings, and an interest in agriculture and 
horticulture, live stock and dairying. The time was when it was very 
different. I don’t know how it was in this particular county, but I know 
I went into county after county, when institute work began, a little more 
than a decade ago, when the attendance was made up almost exclusively 
of gray-haired men; no young men, few middle-aged men, but a lot of old 
men in the reminiscent stage of life, and frequently not a woman to be 
seen. 

What a change has been wrought in these years! How much it offers 
for the future! To me it is a very gratifying thing that the ladies come 
out to these meetings, and that the young people are showing themselves 
in greater and still greater numbers. 

I should like, before taking my seat, to make this appeal to you. Per- 
haps it is not necessary, and yet it is in my heart to say this: That the 
good, or permanent good, to result from this meeting, will be its effect 
upon the rising generation. The older people will not be able, even though 
they may desire, to change their methods appreciably. With them, things 
will still go on in very much the same way as they have heretofore. We 
look to the young people for the adoption of the new and the better 
ways. And so I would like to ask that you see to it that the young boy, 
that the young girl, that your children find a place at these meetings. I 
am sure that they will be interested. You do not know, perhaps, how 
much interest a boy ten or twelve or fourteen years of age will take in 
matters of this kind, if he is present; so I bespeak for the boys and the 
girls that they have a chance to attend this session; I know they will 
be interested and profited, and I know that through them will come the 
lasting benefits that we hope to secure. (Applause.) 


President Hobbs: We are indeed very glad to have with us Prof. S. 
H. Fulton, of South Haven, Mich. Mr. Fulton has charge of the experi- 
ment station at South Haven, and is very capable, indeed, of instructing 
-us on the subject for which he is on the program this afternoon; that 
is, “The Apple and Pear; Planting and Growing Them.” [I have the 
pleasure of introducing to you Mr. 8. H. Fulton. 
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Mr. Fulton said: 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen—In coming into this auditorium 
this afternoon I felt encouraged in what I have to say by seeing the fruit 
upon the tables in the back part of the room. It shows to me you are 
interested in the subject to be discussed, and it shows, by the display 
of fruits, that you are actively engaged in the work of fruit culture. Com- 
ing, as I do, from Michigan, I naturally theught that we have a pretty 
good fruit State there, better than your State; but I will have to come 
down a little and say that I now think, and know, that it is a fact that 
you have gotten together as good an exhibit here as we could have gotten 
together in Michigan, at this season of the year, and we have been col- 
lecting for Buffalo for the last two or three weeks or more, so we know 
pretty nearly what can be gotten in our vicinity. 

I think, too, that the subject under discussion is a profitable one to 
us, particularly in the line of apple growing, because I do not believe 
that there is any fruit at the present time which has a brighter outlook 
for profit and reward and in other respects, than has apple growing, and 
I will again draw upon my own State as an example in this respect. 

Michigan, as you know, has been regarded as one of the leading apple 
States, and while it is one of the leading apple growing States, I must 
confess this afternoon that three-fourths of the apple orchards in Michigan 
are not kept as they should be. Three-fourths of the entire acreage of 
apple orchards of Michigan are located in the lower four tiers of counties 
of the State, and it is a rare thing to see in these counties new apple 
orchards being planted. Occasionally a man sets a few trees out, but it 
is a rare thing to see trees—new trees—planted. The old orchards have 
been neglected, have heen used for pastures, have been used to grow tim- 
othy and other hay upon, and have been used for cow pasture and other 
purposes aside from fruit growing; the orchards are neglected and are on 
the decline. In the northern part of the State some new orchards are being 
planted, and some of quite considerable areas, but throughout the lower 
part of the State there is but very little new planting being done. 

What does this mean? I think it means simply this: Michigan will 
not be able to maintain her good record as an apple growing State, unless 
some change is made in respect to the growing orchards and the planting 
of new trees. It shows to us, also, that there is a great possibility within 
reach of the man who will set out an apple orchard and give it good 
care, because, since these old orchards are declining, it is only a matter 
of a few years when they will be gone, and unless there are new orchards 
to take their places there will not be the supply of fruit. The fruit from 
a new orchard will always sell to better advantage than from an old one. 

Beginning on the new subject, I will state that I will endeavor to 
consider the two kinds of fruit together, perhaps mentioning some things 
in connection with the pear especially, a little later, for it can be done 
and it will save time. 
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In planting a new orchard, one of the first things to be considered is 
the location of the orchard. In this connection I believe the first consid- 
eration should be the elevation—not necessarily high, but such a degree: 
of elevation as will insure drainage. Drainage, above all other things, is 
necessary. If the roots of the tree stand part of the year in free water, 
the trees fail to do well; they decline and finally die out, or produce very 
little good fruit. Of course, this can be somewhat remedied by drainage, 
but the drainage should be done before the trees are planted. 

The character of the soil does not matter so much in the section from 
which I come; I will not make that statement as to other sections, because 
I am not posted as to how it is here. There are those here who will, no 
doubt, tell us the best soil in this section upon which to grow apples. In 
the section from which I come I have seen some very fine orchards on 
light, sandy lands, but usually the sandy land is not considered good for 
growing apples; but one of the best of our orchards, the best in the 
vicinity, is on sandy land. It has been given a little better care than 
some orchards on some clay land, so this may, in part, account for it. 
The question of soil I will leave to be settled by some one who is better 
posted as to the conditions as they exist here. 

A great deal is said at the present time as to a hardy class upon 
which to top-work the weaker varieties. There are certainly a good many 
varieties in this connection. The Spy has been quite largely recommended, 
a two or three or four-year-old from the nursery. That tree makes a good 
growth. Bud in the summer and graft in the spring. Some prefer to 
graft and some prefer to bud and graft, too. There may be some objec- 
tions to it we don’t see now, but there are a number of advantages I 
would like to mention. One advantage is that on the straighter, stronger, 
more vigorous stock, often we can work some of the weaker growing varie- 
ties. For instance, the Jonathan, which is not a very strong grower, may 
be top-worked upon the Spy and a better body procured for it in that way. 

In procuring trees from the nurserymen there are sometimes mistakes 
made as to thesname, and when the trees come into fruiting they are not 
always absolutely first-class, or we may find that we have not the variety 
that we ordered. When we top-work them, we can go to some tree we 
have known for some time, and now produces good fruit, and procure 
buds to do top-work with. It has been said, but I am not certain, that 
trees can be brought to earlier bearing by getting wood for grafting, or 
buds for budding, from trees now bearing. 

It may be better for forming the head, in some instances, that we look 
out in this connection, and I] want to say a word in favor of low heading of 
apple trees. I believe the trees in a great many old orchards have been 
headed too high; it’is more difficult to pick the fruit, to spray the trees, 
and there are a number of disadvantages in having the trees headed too 
high. The only disadvantage in low heading is that it is more difficult 
to cultivate the trees, but with the tools that we have at the present time 
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for working orchards we can usually work close to the tree, and so this 
objection is done away with. 

After the trees have been procured, the matter of distance will have 
to be considered; that is, after the ground has been prepared for planting. 
And I should say a word in regard to the preparation of the soil before 
speaking of distance. The soil should be carefully prepared. To begin 
with, if there is a hard subsoil it should be broken up. In the section from 
which I come very little preparation in that respect is necessary, because 
it is usually loose so the roots can readily make their way down into 
it; but where there is a hard subsoil it is always better to break it up; 
it is better to have the ground in condition before the trees are planted. 
You should have the ground in as good condition as you would like to have 
it for a crop of corn. 

We are more liable, in planting, to plant too close together than too 
far apart. You can see, all over the country, orchards that have been 
planted too close together; the branches interlock and make it difficult 
to spray the trees and to prune them, and the trees can not get enough 
sunlight and air. By setting them a greater distance apart we obviate 
this difficulty. I know of the same difficulty of close planting in Cheboy- 
gan county. Several, one of which must have been planted within the 
last four years, were planted twenty or twenty-two feet apart, I am not 
sure which. I have to have a grower to prune those trees each year, and 
this keeps them within bounds; but those who have to prune apple trees 
and apple orchards will appreciate that this means a task. He has, at 
the present time, 16,000 trees; he is a doctor and can not look after the 
orchard very closely himself, and has to rely upon help, and so we see 
there is likely to be an objection. It may be that these trees will meet 
and interfere with each other; at least, the indications point that way. I 
believe we really should give the trees greater distance—say a distance of 
forty feet apart. 


Mr. Swaim: Do you not think that the planting of -trees so closely 
will shorten the life of the tree? 


I am not sure as to that. I know in the pruning of peach trees that 
some claim if you prune them each year it will shorten their lives; yet, I 
believe usually it is the contrary or the reverse. Of course, this might not 
hold true of the apple. In pruning a tree, we thin the tree at the same 
time. If the trees are not pruned, they bear out on the large branches 
and break down; that would more likely be the case, and it would be diffi- 
eult in high trees to look after them properly and yet leave the large 
branches on, and it is always detrimental to a tree to have the large 
branches removed. : 

In regard to the pear, the distance for planting the standard pear, as 
a rule, should be from twenty to twenty-four feet apart, depending some 
upon the variety. For the dwarf pear, the distance usually recommended 
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is ten to twelve feet, but that is not the distance in our locality. Some 
are planted sixteen feet apart, which haven’t enough room, and I do not 
think sixteen feet is any too great a distance for a dwarf pear. 

As to the selection of varieties, this, as I have before said, as in the 
case of the apple, will have to be decided upon by those here present. 
I notice in the rear of the room a number of varieties which are very pro- 
ductive; no doubt they are the same varieties that grow in our section, and 
you, no doubt, have some varieties which do better with you than they 
would do in our section. So you must be the judges in that respect, I 
not being posted as to the varieties which will be the better producers in 
this location. 

Now, as regards the cultivation of the orchard, as a general thing, I 
think you will all agree with me that) clean culture is the best treatment 
that we can give an orchard, either an apple or a pear. There are some 
exceptions to this, however. In the section from which we just came, 
down to this meeting, near Orleans, Indiana, they find if they keep the 
ground too clean and allow no vegetation to grow, there is danger of the 
land washing, and gulleys will be cut out. I was in one orchard that had 
been injured very much in that way; so it is impracticable to give as 
clean culture to their trees as we would in Michigan. I don’t know about 
this section. 

In regard to clean culture of the bearing orchard, there are also some 
drawbacks. When the trees are too highly cultivated there may be greater 
danger of blight. The conditions of a young orchard are necessarily a 
little different than a bearing orchard, either in the case of a pear or 
apple. Of course, where the trees are a considerable distance apart, and 
there is room for planting some crop, not a hay crop, but such as corn, 
the ground between the rows may be utilized and the cultivation of it 
kept up between the rows thoroughly. 

I don’t want you to think that this cultivation of the orchard should 
cease after the trees get a good start and are growing nicely. I don’t 
think there is any time in the orchard when good care is more essential 
than in the first few years, but it should not be neglected after that. It 
is a very common occurrence for a man to plant a young orchard and 
the first few years, until it is growing nicely, take very good care of it, 
and when the trees are about ready to bear fruit, neglect it, cease culti- 
vating it, and turn the stock in to do the pruning. 

I remember on a trip last year in Alpena county, of passing an orchard 
of four hundred apple trees, nice trees, which would have been in good 
shape for bearing, but the owner had turned in a flock of sheep, and 
every one of the trees was peeled from the ground up as high as the sheep 
could reach. That is too often the case. A man spends money for trees, 
he puts them out, and then neglects them. 

As to the care of the bearing orchard: The apple orchard, the old 
orchards, have usually been allowed to grow up in grass sod and been 
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used for pasture. The cultivation should be continued for the moisture 
alone, if for no other purpose, and when an apple tree is attempting to 
mature a crop, it draws heavily upon the moisture, and sod land in dry 
time is always very dry; so it will be impossible for these trees to get 
enough moisture; so that even where there is moisture, in a great many 
instances it would be well to continue the cultivation. 

There are other things to be considered. There is the subject of spray- 
ing, but as that subject is a broad one, it will be dealt with at length by 
Professor Webster later, and I will simply touch upon it a little. I do 
not think there is any operation in orcharding that is more essential than 
spraying, at the present time. We all know of the pests of the orchard, 
and it is only a question of time when they will get the best of the orchard 
and crop, unless we dispose of them in some way. ‘The Bordeaux mixtures 
are the most effective, and paris green or arsenic of lime, used with the 
Bordeaux, is very good. 

The treatment of the pear and the apple should be about the same, so 
far aS spraying is concerned. We have the same pests and the same 
insects to contend with. The spraying should be made just before the 
buds open. The practice of spraying with copper sulphate while the trees 
are still dormant has been recommended and practiced. 

Professor Burrough, in his discussion of the apple scab, says the 
fungi does not winter up in the trees, but winters over on the fallen leaves, 
and does not attack the growth of the tree until about blossoming time. 
If we spray at this time with Bordeaux mixture we will get more effective 
results than with copper sulphate later. But, of course, there is this 
difficulty about spraying at that time: If the weather is warm, the blos- 
soms come out very rapidly, yet sometimes we have quite a number of days 
in which the spraying could be done, but it is not well to delay it too long. 
I know there are some who advocate spraying when the trees are in blos- 
som, but I am not prepared to state just what is best about this. In 
some States there are laws against spraying at this time. In New York 
State they have been experimenting in this line some with conflicting re- 
sults. In a great many orchards some spray while the trees are in blos- 
som, and some while the trees are not, with very good results. It is a 
matter which needs more study and investigation. 

After the fruit is set will come the next spraying, and the most import- 
ant of all, in both the case of the apple and the pear, particularly in the 
‘ase of the apple. For a week or ten days after the fruit is set, and 
sometimes longer than that, the blossom end is open. As most of you are 
aware, the larva enters at this end, and if the spraying is done just after 
the blossom falls the fluid will enter the little basin, and when the worm 
enters he will usually be destroyed at its first meal. 

As to later spraying, I am not prepared to say as to the number, Fur- 
ther investigation is also needed along this line, and I don’t know as 
we will ever be able to settle it definitely, conditions are so different, and 
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conditions of the weather, of rain shortly after spraying, and so on; rains 
may make it necessary to spray again before long. 

As to controlling the second brood, it is a more difficult task. After 
the apples are as large as hickory nuts, the spray falls off, and it is im- 
possible, almost, to get enough poison to adhere. The second brood is not 
so particular where it enters the fruit. The first enters at the blossom end, 
but the second may enter at any place; wherever something leaves a place, 
it makes use of that place of access to the fruit. 

As to pruning, the young trees should be carefully pruned, leaving, in 
the first place, enough pranehes to form a good head in four or five years 
in the case of the apple, and possibly more in the ease of the pear. The 
growth should be headed off a little each year, to make a better build. 
The top ought to be left somewhat open, and not too many main branches 
left. In our trial orchards at South Haven we have found, as the trees 
become older, we had to remove the large branches in many cases, which 
is not good for the trees. If this pruning is continually kept up it will not 
be very difficult, ordinarily, to trim an orchard in the spring. In trim- 
ming an orchard it is well to avoid removing large branches as much &s 
possible, but where it becomes necessary. as it does sometimes, that large 
branches should be removed, with a view of healing over as quickly as 
possible, I believe it is well to cut close to the body of the tree, leaving 
a larger wound at first. Where a stump is left, in trimming an old 
orchard, disease is apt to take place and shorten the life of the tree; 
but where cut down close to the main branch or trunk it leaves a large 
sear, ordinarily, but it will heal over sooner, and, as Professor Bailey says, 
you will not have a monument left there in memory of the branch. 

I thank you for your attention. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Hobbs: The discussion of this topic is now in order. We shall 
have a short time for discussion, and I hope that there will be the greatest 
freedom used in asking questions, both by experienced and inexperienced. 

e The only limitations there will be to these discussions will be that of 
time, and if you wander from the text you may expect to be recalled. 


Mr. Rupel: I would like to ask, is a three or four-year-old Spy not 
a pretty old tree to tackle? 


ce eed Fulton: I might better have said a well-grown Spy. It 
usua takes about twe vears to grow in a nursery, and perhaps I might 
eee roe said a well-grown Spy. 


Mr. Rupel: I think one-year wood preferable. 


Professor Fulton: That is all right, if one prefers it. 
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Mr. Rupel: I should think about four years old for grafting, and 
about one year for budding. 


Professor Fulton: Yes, a two or three-year-old tree does very well, 
ordinarily. 


Member: I would like to ask, Professor Fulton, in this connection, 
whether from your experience the Spy is, by reason of its freedom from 
attacks of root rot, or woolly aphis, and its general vigor and strength 
and desirableness, superior to other varieties? 


Professor Fulton: I don’t know that it is superior. Our experience 
with the Spy stock is limited. The trees that we work in this way are 
young. It is true that they are doing very nicely, but as to how well they 
will continue to do, I would not say from our experience, but only from 
the light of experience of those who have practiced this method and who 
have used this tree as a stalk. But I do know that the Spy, being such 
a vigorous, strong grower, is commonly used for this purpose; but there 
may be some yarieties preferable to the Spy, because of its vigorous 
growth; I do not say there is not. 


Mr. Rupel: Is what you call the Spy from the Spy seed, or from a 
root grafted? . 


Professor Fulton: It is procured from the nursery, and it would be 
a Spy grafted upon a seedling, a Spy top; just the body would be the Spy. 


Professor Hobbs: I notice Professor Bailey recommends the Spy root 
as being comparatively exempt from woolly aphis. This, in the southern 
part of the State, or south of the Ohio river, is a very serious question; 
in this part of the State, farther north, it is not of so much importance. 
because we have cold and severe winters. 


Professor Fulton: Our experience with the younger trees is that 
they are not wholly exempt from attacks of woolly aphis, that there are 
very many other varieties of trees quite as vigorous as the Spy. 


Professor Hobbs: The question in my mind is as to whether it is» 
necessary to single out this particular variety to make a stalk for top- 
working, but I suppose it will take more time and experience to settle 
the question definitely and satisfactorily. 


Mr. E. S. Smith: In regard to the effect of grafting on its early bear- 
ing or late bearing, it is claimed by some that late bearing stock will 
have its effect upon the grafted stock, and that the Spy grafted in that 
way, when the Spy is used as a stalk, will not come as early on the stalk 
as an earlier variety. Has it been your experience to determine whether 
the Spy is a favorable stalk as to that? 
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Professor Fulton: Prof. EK. H. Powell, of Plymouth, has done some 
experimenting along this line, using a number of varieties of stalks, and 
his experience has been that it has not made a great deal of difference. 
I don’t know, however, that it has been thoroughly tested and demon- 
strated; I think that it has not. 


Mr. Swaim: The Professor states that the fungi does not winter on 
the tree, but winters on the fallen leaves on the ground beneath the trees, 
That being the case, would it not be effectual to use the spraying solution 
of copper and sulphur in the fall and winter upon the ground underneath 
the trees? 


Professor Fulton: It might do some good, but the fact that the foliage 
blows about so in the fall winds, and often falls in fence corners and 
out-of-the-way places, the disease that should continue to live upon it 
that would be blowing around, would, I think, offset any good that may 
have been done in that way, and I think it would be much better to wait 
until just before blossoming time and then spray. 


Mr. Kingsbury: I would suggest that to do that successfully one 
would have to hire a small boy to turn the leaves over for him, that they 
might be sprayed on both sides. I desire to ask one question. As I was 
coming down this morning on the train, there sat opposite me a gentleman 
connected with the Atkins Saw Mill Works, of our city, and in a con- 
versation with him he made a statement that surprised me very much, 
in regard to the apple orchards in Michigan. He said that they had an 
agent employed at their factory to gather up apple trees and stumps 
wherever they could find them, and that recently he had brought down 
several carloads from Michigan. I said, ‘‘Are they old, dead trees? He 
said, ‘‘No;” that they had been cut down, and the hard parts separated 
from the balance. I said, ‘‘You will destroy the apple orchards of Michi- 
gan,” and he said, ‘The farmers over there have got an idea that they 
can make more money out of peach growing than they can out of apple 
growing, and they are destroying the apple orchards in many places, 
entirely.” I want to know if this is correct—that the peach is a more 
profitable fruit than the apple. Are not they very wrong in the thought 
that the fruit growers in Michigan are making less money on apples than 
on peaches because apples sell for two prices? I think it is just a notion, 
and that they will make a mistake, because peaches are so very plentiful 
they are hardly worth shipping at times. Is that the general impression 
that peaches are more profitable than apples in Michigan? 


Professor Fulton: I am not prepared to say that it is so. I am not 
informed as to this matter of digging out trees. I have not seen that 
being done in the section from which I have come, and I have not heard 
of it before. I think the reason apples have not been profitable to some 
is that the orchards have not been given good care. Where the orchards 
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are well cared for, I think that, acre for acre, taking one year with an- 
other, the apple is as profitable as the peach. However, I am not pre- 
pared to say that as a fact. We have an orchard closely located to South 
Haven, in which there are about three or four hundred trees—not a very 
large orchard. That orchard has been carefully cared for the last three 
or four years, pruned, sprayed and plowed, and it has produced each 
year, since it has been given that treatment, a satisfactory crop. The 
crop has been sold this season upon the tree. The buyer was a Chicago 
fruit dealer, and he did not even come to examine the condition of the 
crop. He asked if we had as much as we had two years ago when he 
bought the crop, and we said we did, and he bought the crop without see- 
ing it. I mention this as one instance in which the profit is extremely 
good. I am not prepared to say the apple is in all instances as profitable 
as the peach, but even in our neglected orchards they have often been 
the most profitable part of the farm. It remains to be seen, if given 
good care, what can be done. The market is always good for good apples. 


President Hobbs: The next number on the program is ‘‘Feeding the 
Trees,” by Professor Huston, State Chemist, Lafayette. I have the pleas- 
ure of introducing to you Prof. H. A. Huston, who will address you on 
this subject. 


‘ ORCHARD FERTILIZERS. 


. 


BY H. A. HUSTON, STATE CHEMIST OF INDIANA, PURDUE UNIVERSITY. 


It is only cecently that much attention has been given to the use of 
fertilizers in orchards. When the country was first settled fruit trees were 
planted in the virgin soil and abundant crops of fine fruit are said to have 
been produced. This result may have given rise to the common opinion 
that fruit trees, like forest trees, require very little attention and that 
they can obtain a full supply of plant food from the soil. The bad condi- 
tion of many of the fruit trees in the State and the small amount of fruit 
produced per tree leads us to believe that this opinion is not well founded 
The growth of a forest and that of an orchard are very different. In 
the case of forest growth no crop of any kind is removed, and the foliage 
and fruit are returned to the soil and decay on its surface, forming a layer 
of vegetable mould rich in plant food’and humus which is such a valu- 
able ingredient of virgin soils. So far as active soil fertility is*concerned 
the growth of a forest must be regarded as a process of soil improvement. 

On the other hand, the growth of an orchard is a process of reducing 
soil fertility, for crops of fruit are removed and even the fallen leaves do 
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not always remain on the ground around the trees. Ripe leaves may pro- 
duce some organic matter in the soil, but they contain relatively little fer- 
tilizing material; for while the leaves evaporate much plant food, most of 
the plant food itself passes to the fruit and new wood before the leaves 
ripen. 

The growth of an orchard also differs from that of our common farm 
crops in that the orchard growth is divided into two distinct periods, the 
period up to the beginning of fruit bearing and the fruit bearing period. 
During the preliminary period we have to provide only for the growth of 
the tree, but after the tree comes into bearing we must provide for both 
the growth of the tree and production of fruit. While a crop of fruit is 
being produced the tree must also store up material in the buds and 
young wood for the next year’s needs. This requires a constant transfer 
of plant food throughout the whole growing season. In order to meet this 
requirement the soil must contain available plant food throughout the 
season. This means that there must not only be certain chemical elements 
present in an available form, but that there must also be water enough 
present at all times to permit these elements to pass from the soil to 
the trees. 

Proper drainage, deep plowing, subsoiling, mulching, and frequent sur- 
face cultivation during the summer all aid in storing and retaining the 
moisture during the season when it is of the most vital importance that 
both fruit branch and bud should be making a continuous growth. With- 
out a sufficiency of moisture the best fertilization can not produce its 
desired effect. 

Fruit raising is continuous cropping of one kind and it is well known 
that the continual production of one crop on the same land demands bet- 
ter fertilization than is required when a rotation of crops is used. The pro- 
duction of a rotation of crops in a young orchard is not a rotation so 
far as the young trees are concerned, but is too often only a means of re- 
moving plant food that is sorely needed by the trees. 

The chemical elements that make up trees and fruit are the same that 
enter into other crops, but the relative amounts of these elements are 
different. There is a common opinion that the element nitrogen contributes 
most to the growth of leaf while potash gives color to the fruit. The safer 
basis on which to proceed is to remember that a suitable supply of all 
the elements of the plant are necessary for the proper development of tree 
and fruit. Certain conditions may indicate a lack of one or more elements. 
A tree with light colored foliage may mean a lack of nitrogen or it may 
mean a general lack of plant food. Lack of color in fruit may indicate 
a lack of potash or it may mean a lack of general vigor due to general 
starvation. The failure of vigorous young trees to produce fruit is often 
due to a lack of available phosphoric acid. Late ripening of fruit is often 
due to the same cause. In the presence of enough of the other plant 
foods, lime tends to promote a stocky growth of the tree and ripening of 
the wood. 
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Where orchards are set out on land that has been under cultivation 
for a considerable time it may happen that the land may have enough 
available plant food of all kinds to provide for the growth of the young 
trees and the crops that are often planted in the young orchard, but 
that shortly after the bearing period begins, when there is an enormous 
increase in the food requirements of the orchard, one or more elements 
may not be present in sufficient quantity. Other elements may be present 
in abundance, but the crop is limited by the deficiency of the one that is 
most nearly exhausted. 

Since the effect of the fertilizer applied to an orchard is expected to 
extend over a series of years, slow acting fertilizers may be employed if 
desired. A formula that has proven profitable in the East is made by 
mixing— 


100 pounds ground bone, 
100 pounds acid phosphate, and 
100 pounds muriate of potash. 


Calculated to the percentage basis, this mixture would give— 


INGER O SOM as. ays, staeren siotenel ojectiere olen osl che erdaTo otavels te ekevere overs 1 per cent. 
WP OCASTAT 1. eyarirattesiois yeishe- coe tecy enegSis cate) Grave coiloial orenaceve tae er rete ets 17 per cent. 
AVAILADLe DNOSPMOLICr AGI ss erryelevel cieicteleleteveuciele stele aire 8 per cent. 
insoluble MHOSpHoriG AGG mie cure eeeioreeiera erat 5 per cent. 


This mixture is recommended for trees in bearing or just ready to 
bear. Another formula recommended for use at the time the orchard is 
set out and when the land is of poor quality is— 


SONGS wn. 3) ere eee eps roe ne isioe le ee oiaens oe a eine 150 pounds 
Miri aterOfipolaslt As soo -ssfo aciels tare po eiotare mes stoteecorustenctete 100 pounds 


Calculated to the percentage basis, this would give— 


INTEROP EN S82 ete BAG US Ret Se Se hahs aps anne 1.8 per cent. 
POTash HL ss SR ae o SE SP eke Sede eile ae ce 20.0 per cent. 
PHOspHoric ACI, ase eee Waele eeetoele nies 13.0 per cent. 


Sulphate of potash may be used in the above mixtures instead of the 
muriate if desired. 

These mixtures are used at the rate of 400 to 1,500 pounds per acre. 
On medium soil 1,000 pounds per acre is a fair application. The best 
method of application is to seatter the fertilizer over a considerable area, 
about twice the diameter of the tree top, about the tree and then plow 
under. Since the roots grow fastest where the food supply is the best, 
this method will tend to produce a broad and deep root system, a matter 
of much importance, especially in seasons of drought. When it is neces- 
sary to apply fertilizers on sod under the trees only the most soluble 
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forms of fertilizers should be used. In that case to obtain the immediate 
effect of the first formula given we would use— 


INGA OTOL SOG Heys sicd srstais ms srenetmads cleietavcpohe dia aleiwtayeneiees 20 pounds 
Acid phosplatevycem icc selon secectstnes c atei date sisveteainre’s 250 pounds 
INGILIA CC OL OLAS! Ch ierere es cite aie ac siale tates ahaa acer eleleusys 100 pounds 


The most conspicuous thing about the above formulas is the high 
percentage of potash—more than ten times as much as is found in the 
average ‘‘complete” fertilizer for general farm crops. 

A comparison of the plant food removed by fruit and wheat may show 
the reason for this. 

Twenty crops of wheat, 15 bushels per acre, remove 660 pounds nitro- 
gen, 324 pounds potash and 211 pounds phosphoric acid; twenty crops of 
apples, 15 bushels per tree, 35 trees per acre, remove 1,337 pounds nitro- 
gen, 1,895 pounds potash and 310 pounds phosphoric acid. 

The period when the wheat plant uses most of its food is during the 
months of May and June, when moisture is usually abundant enough to 
permit the wheat plant to utilize all the available plant food in the soil. 
In the case of the apple the food is most needed during months when the 
moisture is least abundant. Under these conditions the best course is to 
provide an abundance, even an excess, of plant food so that during the 
time when there is sufficient moisture the plant may get its food’ to the 
best advantage. In the case of the first two formulas given there would 
be no danger of loss of fertilizer ingredients from leaching and what was 
not used one season would be ready for use the next. 

It will be noticed that the above formulas contain very little nitro- 
gen.’ There are several good reasons for this. The most important are 
the high cost of commercial nitrogen, the danger of loss from leaching, 
and the tendency of large quantities of quickly available nitrogen to pro- 
mote too rapid growth of the vegetative parts of the plant. 

The best source of nitrogen for orchards is farmyard manure and 
clover or other leguminous plants. These furnish-nitrogen in a form that 
will gradually become available, and that is not liable to severe loss from 
leaching. At the same time they*furnish a supply of organic matter to 
the soil and this organic matter is of high value in maintaining a good 
soil texture and in increasing the water-holding capacity of the land. Care 
should be taken not to carry manuring to excess or to continue clovering 
too long since we would then be likely to promote the excessive growth 
of wood and foliage. I have no doubt that the amount per acre of fertil- 
izer recommended above will at first sight appear excessive, especially 
in those sections where fertilizer is used only on the wheat crop and 
where the expenditure for fertilizer seldom exceeds $1.50 per acre. It 
should, however, be kept in mind that one fertilization of an orchard pro- 
vides plant food for several years. Moreover, if it is found that the profits 
of an orchard are increased by the increase in the use of a fertilizer, then 
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the amount used can not be considered excessive until the most profitable 
amount has been exceeded. 

Good fertilization and good management will do much to secure a crop 
from the orchard every year. This means a supply of fruit to sell in off 
years when prices are the highest and profits the largest. 

The question is sometimes asked whether fertilizers have any influence 
on the diseases of plants. While there is no very conclusive evidence on 
the direct effect of fertilizers in combating plant diseases there is no 
question that a properly nourished plant is in better condition to ward off 
the attacks of plant diseases than is a plant that is partially starved. 

Formerly it was difficult to obtain the raw material needed to com- 
pound such fertilizers as are mentioned above. Now the State provides 
by law for a registration and efficient inspection of all fertilizer materials 
used in the State, and under this law all the materials have been regis- 
tered and can be purchased in the markets of Indiana. Purchasers should 
refuse to receive any fertilizing material unless it bears the tag ot the 
State Chemist showing the guarantee, for this label fixes the legal guar- 
antee of the grade of the goods, and unless it is attached to every package 
the person, seller or buyer, in whose possession the goods are is liable to 
rather heavy fine. Rational feeding will do as much for plants as for ani- 
mals, and a few comparatively inexpensive experiments will convince any 
careful farmer that he can convert an unsightly and unprofitable orchard 
into the most paying part of his property. 


DISCUSSION. 


President Hobbs: As we have another subject to come before us this 
session, we Shall give only a few minutes to the consideration of this 
topic, and I trust you will be very brief in your discussion of this subject. 


Mr. Rockhill: I would like to inquire if this could not be purchased 
in the proper amounts and mixed by the farmers themselves, and thus 
save some expense. 


Professor Huston: Of course it can be done by the farmers them- 
selves. I see no reason why you can not mix, as well as anybody else, 
if you take the pains to do so, this material we have been talking about 
today. If you buy anything like this from a fertilizer house, they take 
what they eall ‘‘stock stuff’? and put so much potash into it. They will 
tell you about the marvelous and wonderful means they have of mixing 
tt, and make you think you can not mix it yourself; that the mixing 
could not be done at home, by the way these people talk, when, as a 
matter of fact, common stock is made up and in most cases the potash 
is added from time to time as the orders come into the house. If you 
know what you want and take the pains to buy it from reliable people, 
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there is no reason why you can not do it yourself and save anywhere 
from two to eight dollars a ton in the operation. 


Mr. Rockhill: I have been trying to use fertilizers on different crops, 
and haven’t succeeded in getting any benefit from any I have used 
until this year. I had an experience of sowing fifteen acres of clover 
in corn stubbles. I used on five acres a mixture, a fertilizer, of five per 
cent. I went yesterday, after this hot, dry weather, to look over the 
field. On the next five acres I put nothing; on the third five acres I hauled 
manure, ten loads to the acre. Yesterday I found that the clover where 
I used the fertilizer has a fine stand, there is a vigorous growth of young 
clover; where I did not’ put anything on, the clover is practically burned 
out; where I put the ten loads of manure, I find the clover is not quite 
as good as where I used the fertilizer. About two per cent. is the highest 
you can buy in this market, of fertilizer. I wanted to use this fertilizer 
and I could not get it here, so I went to St. Joe for some. It did not 
have the State Chemist’s tag on it, so, I suppose, I violated the law. 


Mr. H. E. Haines: What kind of a fertilizer will barnyard manure, 
fresh made from stock, and unbleached ashes make? 


Professor Huston: You would be short the phosphate. Your trees 
would be more liable than others to be attacked with fungous diseases. 
With that mixture I would add some acid phosphate. The mixture you 
speak of has potash and nitrogen enough, but not enough phosphate. 


Mr. Grossman: What time would you apply this to a three-year-old 
orchard ? 


Professor Huston: Whenever it is convenient to plow the land— 
whenever it is convenient to plow it under. It then fixes it in the soil 
and it stays there and the tree gets it. 


Mr. Grossman: Is it important to plow it under? 


Professor Huston: It is. If you do: not, you go to feeding the grass 
and weeds, and it will also tend to bring the roots too near the top of the 
ground, and it is desirable to get it under as deeply as you can. If you 
don’t want to do that, you ought to subsitute bone meal, acid phosphate 
or material that will be more soluble. The bone meal can be sowed on 
top of the ground, and if you decide not to plow the ground it wdéuld be 
the best thing to do, because it will go down in the ground despite itself. 


Mr. Grossman: Is it difficult to get pure potash from the importers? 
Can the buyer get it directly from the importers? 


Professor Huston: The only people you can get it of are dealers. 
The importers can not sell it to you. 


17—Agriculture. 
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Member: There are importers in New York—importers of potash. 


Professor Huston: But they sell it to the mixers, and they in turn 
Sell it to us. 


Member: One has a right to buy from importers in New York, and 
use it, hasn’t he? 


Professor Huston: No, you have not; not if the prosecuting attorney 
of the county catches you at it, or with it. 


Member: Isn’t it possible to buy material in carload lots, of guaran- 
teed analysis? 


Professor Huston: Yes; but it must be the State’s analysis, not the 
manufacturer’s analysis. The manufacturer’s analysis may vary from 
the State’s analysis two hundred per cent. of the total value of the goods. 
If the State says it is guaranteed to be one per cent., it has got to be 
one per cent.; if the State says it is three per cent., it has got to be 
. three per cent. If the guaranty reads from one to three per cent., which 
is the manufacturer’s form of guaranty, it means it is only one per cent. 
The State says it must be made definite, and the drug must be what the 
guaranty says it is. When you get it with the Government’s guaranty 
on, you know what you are getting. 


Member: I would like to ask Professor Huston a question. I have 
three hundred bushels of ashes. My orchard has been sowed to oats. I 
want to know if it is safe or wise for me to apply the ashes now, or 
if it would be better to wait until spring, before I apply it to the orchard? 


Professor Huston: What kind of ground have you? 
Member: Gravel and loam. 


Professor Huston: I think I would put the ashes on in the fall, to 
get the best results, if your orchard does not bear very well; when you 
have the effect of the ashes, if you will apply the soluble phosphate later, 
you will get the effect of that. 


President Hobbs: This is a very interesting subject, but we must 
pass to the next for want of time to discuss it further. The next topic 
is a very interesting one, to be treated by a gentleman very capable of 
presenting it to us—the Hon. Charles W. Garfield, of Grand Rapids. Mich- 
igan. His subject is, ‘“Forestry—Its Relation to Fruit Growing.” I have 
the pleasure of introducing to you Hon. Charles W. Garfield. 


Mr. Garfield spoke as follows: 


When I came over here today from Vicksburg, I sat behind a couple 
of ladies, and the window was up. It was rather warm in the car, and the 
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cinders came in in immense quantities, and most of them landed in my 
lap, and my ears and eyes and all around, and after a time a gust of wind 
came and took some of the cinders in the lady’s face. She immediately 
shut the window. I said, “Thank you,’ and she was mad. (Laughter.) 
It illustrates that sometimes you can not assume to discuss a question 
with people that they ought to have discussed, that they are unwilling 
you should discuss. That has been oftentimes the case with the forestry 
question. 

Some years ago, when I was engaged in making programs for farmers’ 
institutes, I placed on one program a topic entitled “Mules.” The man 
who was chosen for the topic seemed to think it was put on the program 
simply to sandwich in something to give a little life to the program, and 
he treated it jocularly, and made those who listened to him laugh. You 
know you might make a lot of fun of mules, if you wished to, for the pur- 
pose of entertaining people; but I had something else in view besides 
to sandwich in a jocular address. I had a man follow him, in a discussion, 
who knew something about mules, and who gave some sharp, keen advice 
in connection with the raising of mules. The object was, that while the 
audience, as a whole, thought Garfield was a queer fellow to put “Mules” 
on the program, that even though one man failed on good ground, some- 
body would learn something. The other day I met a man on the street, 
and he said, ‘‘Garfield, do you remember the mule discussion we had about 
twelve years ago, in Michigan?” I said, “Yes.” He said, ‘‘That was the 
making of me. I immediately went north and began raising mules, and it 
has been a most profitable business; I have been raising mules ever since 
then, and I shall continue to raise mules, and that discussion was the 
cause of it.” 

So, in discussing the forestry question, people generally don’t think 
it is an important question; that it has been put on the program to fill in, 
perhaps to entertain for awhile; that it has just been sandwiched in, sim- 
ply because people have not felt the necessity of discussing along the for- 
estry line. After all, I usually keep availing myself of every opportunity 
I can to say a word along forestry lines. I began it fifteen years ago, 
and as long as there is moisture enough in my mouth to allow me, I shall 
continue talking, because I believe that it is today one of the most im- 
portant problems that confronts the agriculturist of the Middle West. Peo- 
ple do not take to a new thing until in some way they are pinched to it, 
and we are now getting to where we feel the pinch in connection with the 
loss of our forests. 

I did not want to take too much of your time in one discussion, so I 
sat down to a stenographer and dictated what I have to say, that I might 
tell you more in fewer words, and that I might not omit some things which 
I would desire to say, and I will take just seventeen minutes’ time to read 
this paper, and the rest of the time will be given to the discussion, which 
I consider the most important part of the topic. I believe we get more 
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from the discussion than anything else, and I hope that when I am through 
reading, many of you will take part in the discussion, and that we may 
make it as profitable as possible in the time given us for the discussion. 


[Mr. Garfield was too busy to furnish a copy of his paper, and this 
is an abstract taken from a newspaper. | 


There is much more in the subject than might at first be thought, 
for the forest and orchard to an extent seem incompatible. He gave this 
instance in illustration of his argument: ‘“T’wo or three years ago I vis- 
ited the magnificent fruit farm of Roland Morrill, at Benton Harbor, and 
I found he had saved several acres of timber right in the midst of his 
peach orchards, and I asked him how he could afford to do this on land 
that was so especially adapted to the growth of the peach, and he replied 
that he could not afford to do otherwise; that as this growth added to the 
value of all the rest of the land for peach growing he could not afford to 
destroy it, and he deplored the fact that people generally were cutting 
all of their timber and thus rendering the general conditions less suitable 
to the growth of the peach.” i 

He said that “another incidental value that is not often spoken of is 
that which comes from the growth of nut-bearing trees. Eew people are 
willing to admit the great income that can be produced from ground de- 
voted to the growth of nuts that are adapted to our climate and condition. 
In the growing of this commercial commodity one is carrying out the 
spirit of restoration of timber areas, and at the same time getting inci- 
dental value that is not in the least imaginary, but as certain as any other 
crop we produce.” 


DISCUSSION. 


President Hobbs: We are very glad, indeed, to see this hearty ap- 
proval of this paper just read by Mr. Garfield. It indicates that there 
is a growing sentiment along the lines just laid down by Mr. Garfield. 
I consider this a very interesting and a very profitable paper, and hope 
that you will spend a few moments in discussing it. 


Mr. McMillan: I would like to ask Mr. Garfield what was his object 
in planting a grove of mulberries; did he plant it for the birds in the 
first place, or for what? 


Mr. Garfield: I did not know enough then to plant them for the birds’ 
I was not far-sighted enough. I planted them because about ten years 
ago the Kansas argicultural papers talked so much about the Russian 
mulberry as an important tree. You see some fellow had Russian 1dul- 
berries to sell and he was using the papers to sell them; he was using 
that as an advertisement, and that is why I put them out. 
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Mr. Rockhill: Our draining the marshes does not affect our timber, 
or do you claim it is destroying the timber? 


Mr. Garfield: I don’t know positively. Of course, draining the coun- 
try into the rivers and getting the water out of it in that way possibly 
does not leave enough water back in some places. You know in horti- 
culture about ninety-nine per cent. of our products are water, so it is a 
pretty important thing to hold it as long as we can and get it into the 
fruit; so that anything that gets the water quickly away from it is hurtful 
to fruit growing. 


Mr. Frame: I would like to ask this question: It is not so Much in 
producing rainfall as that it affords so much greater evaporation. Evap- 
oration upon the open fields is forty-four per cent., while evaporation 
from forests is twelve. And with the timber cut out the water evaporates 
so quickly, and then in addition to that, if the water is all drained off 
and run into the rivers, that is where the great detriment is done. 


Mr. Graham: One man on the floor today told us to drain our land 
for trees. and the other told us to leave the water in the soil to get it 
into fruit. What kind of a conclusion are we to form from that? 


Professor Huston: I guess that is all right. The fact is, it is not 
so mueh upon the amount of water as the distribution of the water you 
want. If you were to adopt the suggestion I threw out and irrigate, 
you would simply pile up some water already fallen and put it on the 
land again. I think there is no question about the fact that it is desirable 
to have satisfactory drainage, because everyone who knows anything 
about raising plants of any sort knows they will not grow very well with 
the roots in the water. We must get the general water level low enough 
so that there is satisfactory drainage of the soil where the trees are to 
grow, and then irrigate, if necessary. If we had thirty-three inches of 
rainfall in this country, and it was evenly distributed throughout the 
year, we would not have to irrigate any. The great trouble is that we 
have it for five or six or eight or nine weeks and then we don’t Wave any 
more at all, and that was the time I was talking about—when we have so 
much rain. I don’t think what has been said has been inconsistent with 
getting stagnant water out of the ground. 


Mr. Witmer: I wish to ask Mr. Garfield whether, from experience, 
it is better to set a grove of miscellaneous trees than to have the trees 
of one kind? 


Mr. Garfield: I can simply relate my own experience. I planted this 
grove ten years ago, and I didn’t know very much about forestry matters 
at that time—practically nothing except what I had read. A man reads 
a good deal sometimes, and thinks he knows a lot, and then finds that 
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he is very much mistaken. I got a lot of young trees, and I had just 
got the land ready and was going to plant them when I had to leave 
home, and I had to leave the whole thing to my. man; so I said td him, 
“You plant this kind here in this block, and that inthat block, and another 
in that block.” I had mulberry, box elder, white ash, catalpas, beeches, 
black ash, white maple, Norway maple, basswood and birches. The result 
was this: J lost all of my beeches. I didn’t know the beech ought to be 
covered up I ought to have observed that beeches always grow best 
where shaded, or where it is dark. So the little block I had planted in 
beeches originally hasn’t any beeches on it. I afterward, when the 
beeches failed, took that block and planted on it some of most everything 
I had. That acre today is the most satisfactory one I have. If I were 
going to plant again I would give some thought to the method with regard 
to what trees need protection, and mix the varieties. 


Mr. Witmer: That is something like a case we have in our own county, 
where a man had forty acres or more planted in a grove of walnut trees. 
The trees were doing nicely until two years ago, one hard wiuter; in 
places in that grove they lost all their walnut trees. Up to this time they 
had kept that orchard in a good state of cultivation and the trees were 
growing rapidly. I believe it would have been better had they set out 
a variety of trees, and then had the walnut died they would yet have 
some other trees—trees that could resist the cold much better than the 
walnut. Not having done that, there are empty spaces which very much 
mar the appearance of the orchard. 


Mr. McMillan: There is one thing I desire to mention, that has been 
worrying me for a good many years, and that is the way our tiniber has 
been used up in lumber, destroyed and wasted, and the way it is at present 
being cut and sawed up. Forty or fifty years ago we had a good many 
mills down in our section, cutting nothing but poplar and black walnut; 
after they got that cut, the mills disappeared, and we thought the timber 
would be left. In a few years they came back and cut the white oak, 
and that is now all gone. Now we haye, I think, four mills cutting up 
everything in the shape of poles or anything else three inches and over, 
it doesn’t make much difference what kind of timber it is. In view of 
this, we will soon have all of our timber utterly destroyed. I hope Mr. 
Garfield will consult some of these farmers right here who are cutting 
their timber; I suspect some of them are cutting and hauling to the mills 
right now, getting what little money they can for it. I hope he will hit 
them and hit them hard, if he has not already done so. 


Member: Timber growing depends largely upon the kind of soil upon 
which the timber is planted. I have had some experience in regard to 
the growth of timber, and certain kinds of timber will do well, where 
certain other kinds will not. For instance, the walnut, poplar, sugar and 
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basswood grow largely on some kinds of soil. Would it not be well, when 
we are going-to plant trees, to learn first the kind of trees that will grow 
in the soil which we have in which to plant them? 


Mr. Garfield: Unquestionably so. 


Thereupon the Society adjourned until 7:30 p. m. 


EVENING SESSION. 
Thursday, August 22, 7:30 P. M. 


President Hobbs: The first topic is “Relations of Forestry to the 
Industries,” by Prof. W. H. Freeman, Secretary of the State Forestry 
Commission. Mr. Freeman will now speak. 


Professor Freeman: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen—If there 
is anything I like it is to see people comfortable. It is very warm to- 
night, and if it is more comfortable for you to remove your coats, do so. 
I assure you that is the way I have spent the greater part of my life, with 
my coat off. If there is anything I am proud of, it is the fact that I have 
always been a farmer, and am yet. If I could say anything to the young 
people and to the fathers and mothers that are present here this evening, 
I would say this, that the best experience that a young man can have 
is going out and getting a real first-elass farm experience. 

Before beginning with the paper which I have prepared, I wish to 
make a few preliminary remarks. In assuming the duties of Secretary 
of the State Board of Forestry, I feel that I have assumed an educa- 
tional responsibility which is equal to any other educational possibility 
that the State could well give to any one man. The subject of forestry 
in Indiana is an educationak one, and I shall try to present it in that 
way. That I might say in the shortest amount of time the few remarks 
I have to make tonight, I have written it out and will read it to you. 
While the many statements in this paper may seem to be dry and unin- 
teresting to you, let me say to follow them closely and carefully, because 
in these figures I shall attempt to give you the relation of forestry to 
the industries, 
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THE RELATION OF FORESTRY TO THE INDUSTRIBS. 


\ 


BY PROF. W. H. FREEMAN, INDIANAPOLIS. 


The common view and estimate of forestry is not the best one. It is 
considered by many as a fad and an origination of office to satisfy the 
longing of some aspirant who is a fanatic on trees. Such is not the case. 
Forestry is a matter of the very deepest vital importance. The lack of 
rigid legal enactments and their prompt enforcemeat has caused a loss 
in an absolutely needless manner cf some of the natural resources of the 
State which have been the means of the best prosperous conditions in the 
institutions of every kind. 

I need take but a fact to illustrate the above statement. Ten years 
ago, when natural gas was found to be abundant in regions of Indiana 
now known as the “Gas Belt,” I dare say not a person gave any thought 
to the necessity of conserving that great blessing. As a citizen of that 
community, I know of the thousands of flambeaux that lighted every door 
and barnyard, pigstve and roadway till travel was as convenient by night 
time as by day. I do not need to enumerate the manner in which 
natural gas was consumed just because it could be, without regard to 
any loss in the future. Because natural gas was abundant and the most 
convenient fuel as well as the best, Indiana now is a great manufacturing 
State through which it is greater in its every other kinds of industry. 
The natural gas has done a great work, but you know the gas conditions 
now and the strenuous legal efforts to conserve the fragment, and the 
still greater skirmishing efforts to get fuel into these districts to retain 
the manufacturing concerns in their present localities. 

This presentation of the gas question has no connection with the topic 
of forestry and industries, except the excellent example it affords of the 
neglect and wanton waste of the natural resources and the results which 
follow. It is the most fitting illustration that you and I have seen from 
the beginning to its almost completeness. The timber problem is one of 
vast greater significance to industrial welfare. Timber has been and will 
continue to be one of the most used materials of general use. Wood 
possesses properties which can not be substituted, and its perpetuity is 
an absolute necessity. 

To state briefly the meaning and purposes of forestry will make clearer 
the relation it bears to the industries. Forestry does not mean the hoard- 
ing and prevention of the use of timber, as many with whom I have 
talked seem to think, but it means the right conservative use and propa- 
gation of timber. The duties of the department as set forth in the law are 
to collect, digest and classify information respecting forests and timber- 
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lands and to give information and direction for forest and timber culti- 
vation, to establish State forest reserves and to be a bureau of information 
on timber and timber conditions of the State to associations and meetings ~ 
of lumbermen, timber dealers, woodworkers, farmers and engineers of 
maintenance of way of railroads. These duties connect it directly with the 
industrial institutions. The purposes of the department of forestry and the 
plans of action as they are directed for attempted execution by the board 
may be stated in the following sentences: 

1. To act as a bureau in the best sense for information on timber 
and timber conditions, forest and timberland promotion and cultivation 
for Indiana. 

2. To incite the fostering and perpetuation of the present timber areas 
in the State by inducing a better saying use of the forest product and the 
continuation of timber tracts in forest as against clearing them off and 
putting them into agriculture when a forest crop has been harvested. 

3. To stimulate the planting of the different forms of waste lands to 
timber of the most valuable kinds suited to their soil and moisture con- 
ditions. 

4. To stimulate the planting, cultivation, and retention of good agri- 
cultural lands in the best merchantable species of trees to the extent of a 
reasonable ratio between the agricultural and timber areas, as shown to be 
for the best good of the general welfare. 

5. To encourage shelter and ornamental tree planting around prem- 
ises, orchards, along the highways and on public grounds. 

6. To establish State forest reserves where intelligent forestry may be 
executed and the results given out for the benefit of the people of Indiana. 

These plans rightly carried out will be of much importance to industrial 
Indiana in agriculture, manufacture, building, construction, labor and 
trade. The agricultural interests are being affected by the great defor- 
estation that is now under such strong headway. I do not want to be un- 
derstood as claiming that all the agricultural disasters are due to the lack 
of forests, but I do want to be understood as saying that the large 
clearing away of the forests is responsible for some of it. 

I am satisfied that our changed climate is largely due to the denuda- 
tion of forests. The almost certain drouth of summer and the spasmodic 
extremes of freezing in winter, the more destructive winds and hail storms 
are all results influenced by the absence of a proper forest area. You as 
farmers know the results of the drouth, freezing and storms to your 
pasture, fruit growing and grain crops, and their hinging relations to stock 
raising. 

The argument is that forests are sources of moisture to the atmos- 
phere, conservators of the rainfall against rapid evaporation and a means 
of storage for fallen moisture by reason of the forest litter and roots to 
direct it into the earth and hold it. 
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Every law of climatic equilibrium is made contingent on right affor- 
estation. I do not care to enumerate them here, because I feel you know 
them and can make the applications. But I wish the following statements 
to be considered in the relation of forests to agriculture: 

1. Evaporation in open fields is 44 per cent., as against 12 per cent. in 
forests. 

2. Water falling on open fields soon flows over the surface to streams 
and does not remain to do much good to the soil. 

8. The rainfall in forests is directed into the soil and retained by 
means of the roots, litter and humus to be given off gradually to the atmos- 
phere, streams, springs and soll. 

4. About 75 per cent. of the annual precipitation is due to transpira- 
tion and evaporation from forests. 

5. The temperature of forests is much more even and moderate than 
that of open regions. 

6. The spasmodic disturbances of climate are most frequent and de- 
structive in disafforested regions. 

7. That year by year sees more and more the drying up of the streams. 

There is no industry so dependent on right climatic, soil and moisture 
arrangement as general agriculture. Fruit growing is most disastrously 
affected ky the drouth and freezes. Orchards need protection from the 
freezes, extreme evaporation and storms by the planting of good shelter 
groves. The removal of forests from near fruit orchards has given sway 
to the insects and worms on both trees and fruit in the absence of birds 
to devour these pests. 

The relations of forestry and agriculture are very vital in farm utility 
of fences, fuel, building and protection of premises. The subject of fences 
is one that is now perplexing farmers, and farm philosophers and econo- 
mists are devoting much time in experimenting for a good solution of the 
problem. Iron and cement posts are expensive and unsatisfactory. Cedar 
posts are good but expensive. Systematic fencing is rapidly forcing farm- 
ers to a large expense, and consuming the income of the farm. What is to 
be done? To my mind the solution is easy, first-class and inexpensive. 

Every farmer should grow his own fencing material, especially posts. 
There is not a farmer but that can spare a small patch of ground and cul- 
tivate it in either the hardy catalpa, black locust, Kentucky coffee-tree, 
Osage orange or Russian mulberry, or all of them. Or if he has a woods 
lot he can grow them in it along with the timber. These species are the 
most lasting timbers in contact with the soil and the quickest growers. 
Posts and ties can be grown from them in from eight to fifteen years in 
quantities of from two thousand to five thousand per acre. You can see 
the value of it. There are instances in the State where farmers saw this 
twelve or fifteen years ago and are now fencing their farms from home 
grown posts. I know of one party who has fenced a one hundred and 
sixty acre farm from an acre of waste land planted in black locust, and 
has an abundance of posts yet on hand. 
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The matter of fuel material is not of such vital concern so long as the 
coal regions seem to be so vast and productive, together with the cheap- 
ness of it. But if farmers desire to produce their fuel they can do so in 
a short time and with profit. A number of trees which grow very thriftily 
are adapted to every soil in Indiana. Protection groves may be made to 
serve as sources of fuel and posts combined. 

The growing of timber for construction and building purposes is a 
much more serious thing. Trees to become large enough for lumber for 
such uses must have a long time in which to grow. But poplar, ash, wal- 
nut, elm, lin, and all the oaks except the white oak are good rapid growers 
and under cultivation will reach good mature sizes in from twenty to thirty 
years. Instances of trees from eighteen to twenty-four inches in diameter 
and sixty to eighty feet in height are known to have grown in the above 
period of time. White pine is a most excellent tree to plant for these 
purposes. The white oak, while slow, is yet better than credited, and for 
its high value in construction and manufacture is a good paying tree to 
grow. The same with hickory. 

The next most important industry in relation to forestry is manufac- 
ture. This is more distant in relation to agriculture, but in its remote 
relations to general trade, labor and timber demand makes it the most 
vital institution to be considered, and in it is to be found the greatest ne- 
cessity for a vigorous forestry movement. 

In the State are to be found near five hundred exclusive wood con- 
suming manufactories. These consume daily many thousand cubic feet 
of wood from the large tree to the small undergrowth. These wood insti-— 
tutions employ about fifteen thousand seven hundred persons daily, and 
pay in aggregate wages near four million seven hundred thousand dollars 
annually. The capital invested in these factories is near twenty-five 
million dollars, and they are paying for the raw timber product of manu- 
facture about twelve million five hundred thousand dollars annually. 
The aggregate finished product in value reaches about twenty-two million 
dollars annually. A safe and entirely reasonable estimate will allow the 
assertion that the industries using wood as the principal raw product of 

“manufacture gives the State an annual money circulation of about forty- 
five million dollars. 

These figures give an idea of the magnitude of timber td the industries 
in the State. The continual destruction of forests with no decided attempt 
at reforestation will soon find us without timber. Calculations carefully 
made by the United States Bureau show that at the present rate of timber 
consumption the timber in the United States can not last more than sixty 
years if no attempt is made to conserve and afforest. The annual con- 

' Sumption of wood is three hundred and fifty cubic feet per capita. 

Highty years has witnessed the removal of eighteen million one hun- 
dred thousand acres of the timber from the surface of Indiana. Most of 
it had to be removed for agriculture and at a time when there was no 
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demand for it, but a vast quantity was wantonly destroyed and is being 
needlessly wasted now. The actual amount of timber area in Indiana 
today can not be estimated at more than one and a half million acres to 
supply the demand of timber to a greatly augmented manufacturing in- 
dustry. It is a plain, open question. Can we have the industries without 
the material to supply them? The problem may not concern us in our 
time, but is the world going to cease when we leave it? We owe to future 
generations a duty for having lived before them. 

Every law of labor and trade is of the deepest concern in considering 
this proposition of forestry. A scarcity of timber means higher prices for 
raw material. This means higher prices for the finished product or labor 
must be reduced. Wither will be to the detriment of the farmer. When 
things so arrange themselves that the industry can not be sustained, the 
industry must cease and will cease. Any state or condition of things that 
will disturb the present prosperous triple relation of agriculture, manu- 
facture and commerce should not be allowed encroachment. 

I do not care to prolong the argument. It seems clear to me that 
forestry is a more serious question than is generally given credence. il 
appeal to you as citizens to co-operate with the members and board of 
forestry in matters of timber promotion. 

There are many ways in which this may be done, but I call attention 
to the three following plans as most beneficial and necessary: 

1. Insist on the sensible systematic harvesting of the forest crop so as 
to secure the young timber and the retention of the tract in forest for 
successive harvests. I am satisfied forest areas systematically harvested 
and continued will pay better year for year at less labor than if put into 
agriculture. It will operate as a savings bank. 

2. Plant the waste tracts of land in trees of the best economic and 
commercial values. Waste lands planted in railroad tie and post trees 
will be found to be a paying industry. The growing of aspens and cotton- 
woods for paper pulp manufacture, which is now one of the coming large 
industries in the State and which is paying good sums per cubic cord for 
- such material in bolt form delivered at their mills. 

3. Discourage all tendencies which have in them elements of extrava- 
gance, waste and destruction of timber. Encourage intelligent legislation 
to induce tendencies of forest planting and conservation. 


President Hobbs: Iam very glad, indeed, to have this excellent paper 
by Professor Freeman. We promised Mr. Garfield an opportunity to dis- 
cuss a subject presented by Professor Latta. 


Professor Latta: ‘What Nature Herself Will Do Toward Restoring 
Forests if She Has a Chance.” 


Mr. Garfield: I don’t want to intrude a moment on the time Mrs. 
Meredith should be given, so I will take two or three minutes only. I 
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believe if nature is given an opportunity she will clothe the earth with 
forests; she will do wonders if only half an opportunity is given. The 
reason I believe this is, because in the State of Michigan we have im- 
mense areas of cut-over lands that are worthless. They are not worth 
anything as an investment, now. If you inventory them at one cent an 
acre, you overdo it; but they will grow timber if given a chance. if the 
State of Michigan will simply prevent fires and will keep out the thieves, 
God will cover that country with a beautiful growth of timber in time. 
Poor lands take longer; good lands give quicker returns; but I believe 
that those poor jack pine plains that are today an abomination of deso- 
lation, because the fires have swept over them time and again, can be 
made, in fifty years, to have a real value to the State, and the State need 
do nothing except to keep the fires out, and when the trees get big enough 
to be stolen, to keep the thieves out. That is what we are agitating in 
the State of Michigan. 

In traversing that country, that poor country, where the fires have 
been kept out and there is an occasional tree that has been left, we find 
not poor jack pine simply, but we find white pine, Norway pine, oak, and 
other valuable timbers coming up on those poor barrens; and this relates 
to that poor, worthless land of the State of Michigan. I am satisfied. 
I feel safe in saying, that the next crop, on all that cut-over land, will 
bring to the State of Michigan in fifty years more than the crop that 
was first taken off, if it is perfectly safe in its protection, the increased 
value of timber being taken into consideration. 

There are some very strange circumstances in connection with the 
fact that this new crop of timber comes up where the old had been cut 
off, up in the northern country: for instance, just as likely as not it will 
grow up thickly with oaks, where pines were before growing. How can 
that be explained? Is it that the crows have picked these acorns and 
transported them to those parts? Hardly. You can get a crow to take 
one once in a while a mile, but they don’t come down here and pick and 
carry away enough to seed the hundreds and thousands of acres that 
are coming up with little oak trees, with no seed growing in the vicinity. 
That seems to me like a miracle; nevertheless it is true. I have this way 
of explaining the matter. Those oaks are there. They came up together, 
but the pines got the start and the oaks got left; but they remained there, 
and just as soon as the pines were taken away, were cut off, they simply 
came to the front. We know of little oaks in pine woods, we could ac- 
tually count with the microscope hundreds of them that have just stayed 
there. The government don’t know that they are there. Only competency 
will find them. I have on my farm a little forest of six acres. I planted 
one single row of black ash seedlings right next to a row of Austrian pines. 
They are now about fifteen inches tall. The ash are about twelve inches. 
The ash will soon be crowded out; the pine will continue to grow. I could 
not understand the oak business until I had actually seen the black ash 
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experiment. These little trees are there, and they are living, and I pre- 
sume they will continue to live one hundred years, probably; and if my 
children’s children’s children should cut off those Austrain pines and give 
the black ash a fair show, they might have black ash there as the suc- 
cessor to the Austrain pines. Nature is a wonderful recuperator on the 
earth’s surface; the trouble is, man fights against her so strongly that 
she does not have a fair chance. They have some fine fruit, or would have 
it, but they will kill the birds that kill the bugs that eat it up. Nature is 
all right; man is at fault. Man fights nature, that is where the trouble 
lies; and it is man, after all, that has to come around on God’s side, and 
that is what we are after. 


President Hobbs: If there is nothing further, we will take up the 
next subject, “Education for the Home Maker,’ by Mrs. Virginia C. 
Meredith, professor of home economics at the University of Minnesota. 
Mrs. Meredith needs no introduction to an Indiana audience further 
than this. 


Mrs. Meredith: I am very much inclined to go on with Mr. Freeman’s 
speech. There is quite a good deal more that might be said on that 
subject. There is a saying that where the trees go, men decay. And 
I believe if we were asked of all the nations—we will just say EHurope— 
which nation is going backward, where man is least progressive, we would 
probably say on the plains of Italy where the forests have been cut dway. 

I just want to say that I know a man, a member of a firm engaged 
in supplying railroad ties. He said to me less than a month ago, “Our 
business is growing; we cut over one hundred thousand acres every year 
for our railroad tie business.” Think of that! Isn’t it dreadful? Isn’t 
it awful? One hundred thousand acres, and just one firm! Of course, 
we have to have railroad ties. But that is not the subject assigned to 
me. I am going to talk to you this evening about the “Education of the 
Home Maker.” 


What is the home, and why should the ones who organize the home be 
educated? Is there such a thing as a special education for the one who 
makes the home? What is a home? It is one of the most expensive in- 
stitutions that we have anywhere. We have been hearing figures about 
all sorts of institutions and people complaining of taxes paid for the sup- 
port of the government, local, municipal, and State, and all that sort of 
thing; but there is nothing, no institution so expensive as the home. Of 
all the dollars earned in the United States today, directly earned, I sup- 
pose ninety-nine cents of every dollar goes to the support of the homes, 
That is the end and aim of all the money earned, to support the home, 
the most expensive institution we have. What is the home? I say it is 
a place and an opportunity for the right development of the physical and 
spiritual natures, That is a broad and conclusive definition. If all men 
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are engaged in an effort to support homes, we ought to demand a great 
deal of the home. We must demand a great deal of it to justify this 
extraordinary expense. Now, it would be far easier if we were to live in 
communities, if we were to live in companies of fifty, one hundred or one 
thousand, as they do in asylums; that is a cheap way to take care of them 
—to have but one cook, one person to buy the clothing, one person to buy 
the furniture, one church, one school. That is the cheap way. As we do 
not live that way we will have to give our reasons for it. What is there 
about the home, then, that justifies this immense expenditure of money 
for its support? There is just one thing, and that is the protection of 
child life. There is nothing else that can be an excuse sufficient to justify 
it, on economic grounds. 

There are four propositions I wish to make in this connection. The 
first is the definition that I have already given you of the home. Home is 
a place and an opportunity for the right development of the physical and 
spiritual natures. It is the place in which we have fresh water and food, 
the right kind of clothing and such things as develop in the right way the 
physical life. In addition to that, it is an opportunity for the spiritual 
nature to be developed, all of those fine things, those traits that make 
man what he is. That opportunity for the spiritual development must be 
a part of the home. 

The second is that the organization of the home is primarily and per- 
petually a personal and independent enterprise. The nature of the home 
is such that it can never be organized by a syndicate. We have seen 
syndicates and co-operations in modern life for benevolent purposes, but 
they can never organize and manage a home. It is a personal enterprise. 

The third proposition is, that home making and housekeeping can 
scarcely be separated, and that taken together they form a business as 
important and in purpose more definite than any other business known to 
modern times. This home, then, if organized as a business, has certain 
well defined lines and principles that underlie its successful organization. 

The fourth proposition is this: that the one who undertakes to organ- 
ize a home and maintain it, ought to have a special training for this very 
special personal business; a training as definite as that secured by the phy- 
sician, as definite as that secured by the railway superintendent as he 
passes from brakeman through all the positions to railway superintendent. 

In undertaking to secure this special education, we are at once met 
with several difficulties. One is the fact that there are women who dis- 
like housekeeping and home making. It used to be considered a treason 
to say that; it used to be thought that because she was a woman, she 
had every quality to make her a splendid housekeeper and mother. That 
is not true, I am grieved to say. That is one difficulty. 

The greatest difficulty we have to contend with is, as I believe, that 
for which I must use the very strong word, ignorance. Women don’t 
know how to keep house and make homes successful. There are many 
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failures, and it is sometimes because of something they can’t find out. 
Women get discouraged, and they think it is not at all worth while to 
undertake a special education. A few years ago I was at a great pottery 
in France, and saw in there a young Frenchman who was sitting at a 
bench working a treadle with his foot. He had taken a small bit of that 
beautiful white clay and fashioned it for our entertainment. He did it so 
easily and so successfully and so skillfully that I felt I could do the very 
same thing. That bit of plastic clay he would draw out into a beautiful 
high, graceful vase, and then make a globular shape in perfect taste; 
presently he made a cup, beautiful, thin, delicate as an egg shell, and yet 
he handled it with perfect ease. He handed it to a girl of our party, and 
she, without thinking, reached out her gloved hand, and she had scarcely 
touched that cup until it fell in fragments at our feet. The man looked at 
her in a knowing way, as if to say: ‘You have not skill enough to hold 
the beautiful thing I have created.” Now that girl could have been taught 
to hold that cup; she could have been taught to hold it just as easily as the 
man who fashioned it. So it is with this beautiful, delicate thing we call 
home, made up of housekeeping and home making. 

We see so many shattered homes, so many homes that have been un- 
dertaken in youthful enthusiasm, where the girl had not been trained for 
it, and the home was shattered; but that girl could have been taught, 
could have been trained; her mind could have been trained. 

Of course, there have been most beautiful homes in the past, most 
magnificent, in which fine men and fine women have been nurtured, and 
those homes have been organized and managed by those who have had no 
special training. Such homes are and have been made; but the women 
in those homes correspond with those men who, without any advantage in 
youth, have earned their own way, sent themselves to school, and by their 
own efforts, energy, ability, genius, have reached congress—circumstances 
under which we call them “self-made men.’ Some of the finest men we 
have ever had in the United States have been what we call self-made men 
—men without education when they started, unable to read and write, 
perhaps; but who would venture to start his boy today, without giving him 
some opportunity to learn to read and write. The opportunities offered 
are so much wider to the one who has some culture, some training. So 
almost every home might be successfully organized and maintained if 
the one who makes the home has some special training. 

I think of this kind of training in connection with agricultural train- 
ing, education. You know it has not been very long ago since people 
smiled when the agricultural college was referred to. There were those 
who thought we needed no special education for agriculture. It is a 
proposition that can not be denied, that if agriculture is a business that 
ealls for a first-class brain, this brain must be trained and educated, 
drawn out and developed; if agriculture is a business that can be done by 
third, fourth or fifth grade of men, then education, perhaps, is not neces- 
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sary. So, if housekeeping and home making can be successfully done by 
third, fourth or fifth-class women, of course it is not worthy of a woman 
with a first-class brain. But we think today that agriculture is worthy of 
the effort of a first-class brain, and we think that no other career can be 
as fine as that of home making and housekeeping, for a young woman. 

One of the greatest problems that confronts us today is the cost of 
living. When we speak of money spent in our homes, it covers four lines. 
We spend money for existence, for comfort, for culture and for philan- 
thropy, and the per cent. for each will depend wholly upon our training, 
and not wholly upon the size of our income. If we have an income of 
five hundred dollars, and a family of five, about eighty-five per cent. of that 
income would be spent for existence. If we have a five thousand dollar 
income, then the per cent. spent for existence would be cut down to 
about twenty per cent., perhaps less. Now, is there any plan, can anybody 
think out a plan by which we shall get every last bit of value for our 
dollar? Has anybody a plan for a five hundred or one thousand dollar 
income that will bring to the family the right proportionate part to spend 
for existence, culture, comfort and philanthropy? If so, where is it? That 
great question is unsolved today; and no question can be more important. 
Men spend their lives, they risk everything to earn money, and the only 
use for the money is the family use. 

When we think of all the aids and opportunities men are offered for 
teaching them how to earn money, which is so necessary, when we think 
of the technical schools for men, engineering, mining, scientific, business 
colleges, apprenticeships, and everything to help the men to earn the dol- 
lar, and then think of the benighted, stricken preparation of the woman 
who spends that dollar, it is appalling. The value of the dollar that man 
earns is determined by the intelligence of the woman who spends it. 
There is a rational and just relation between income and expenditure. 
and it is right to think of the dollar in this way, to think of investing it 
with all the sentiment possible. 

A dollar will buy beautiful opportunities, opportunities for culture, 
opportunities for philanthropy, for helping others. Can we find an educa- 
tion that will help toward the use of money, toward the organization, 
support and maintenance of the home? 

This new education is the realization of the old theory of education. 
We have had to undo an unjust appreciation of the mind. We are emerg- 
ing from that time when everybody was engaged in a feeling toward the 
material things talked of so much in life. There was a reaction from that. 
Now we are having a reaction from academic training; we are going to 
have, or have had in many places, manual training schools, with academic 
training. 

The first schools, as you know, were to train ministers. They were 
the only ones for whom it was thought education was necessary; after 
a while people saw differently, that others needed education, We had the 
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college, then the high school. We seem to have been going down from the 
top to the bottom all these years, instead of beginning at the bottom and 
going up, or forward. 

When we give an occasional thought to the education of the hand, it 
seems to me that ought to be combined with an academic training. I think 
I might illustrate that in a very homely way by referring to the study of 
physiology. I believe every child that goes through our ordinary schools 
has some knowledge of, some instructions in physiology. One of the facts, 
items or bits cf knowledge that comes to that child is that the skin is an 
organ of excretion. He then immediately knows that much about physi- 
ology. That is good so far as it.goes. But suppose when the child was 
taught that fact of physiology, there was a teacher who taught that fact 
in its relation to the home and housekeeping, what would be the result of 
that one bit of information? What effect would it have upon the mind of 
the child? What would it determine for us? It would first determine the 
necessity of a bath. A child getting that kind of information gets the 
reason why. So he goes further into the facts and he finds that the skin 
is more active at night than in day time, and that means no man should 
wear during the night the clothing worn during the day; it means that 
the room he sleeps in ought to be ventilated better than where he lives 
during the day time. He spends one-third of his life sleeping. He inquires 
further, What is sleep? Who knows what sleep is? Those who thought it 
was physical exercise have begun to think it is spiritual exercise. They 
used to teach that we had to sleep only for the physical body, in order that 
the physical body might repair the waste of the day, that we might re- 
cuperate. If that were true, then the lazy man would not need any sleep, 
when the fact is that the lazy man sleeps longer than other men. There 
are many reasons. If you don’t sleep, what is the result? Does your body 
waste away, does it become more tired? No; it is the mind. So sleep is 
not physical exercise altogether; it is physical exercise, but more. The 
child has been led to this, and then what comes? If sleep is a spiritual 
exercise, if the soul is refreshed, ought we not approach sleep in the 
right way? Not only in the matter of wearing proper clothing, but ought 
not the mind come in the right attitude? Ought we not get in a pleasant 
frame of mind and remain in the right way? That bears on family life; 
that means good temper when you get up in the morning. And in this 
day, just in this fact of physiology, can you not see that if all of this 
knowledge a child gets at school were properly connected, shown in its 
right relation to housekeeping and home making and home life, members 
ef the family, kindness, temper, and all these things, can you not see 
how much better satisfied we would be with life? 

Now, this education embraces several things that are easily taught. 
One thing, that almost seems to be more important than anything else, 
is the subject of cookery. I suppose everybody here can cook. Men are 
the best cooks, because they never cook, But isn’t it astonishing how 
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many poor cooks there are, how much poor cooking there is, and how 
much wasting there is of good material, because the one who is doing the 
cooking has not mastered the effect of heat upon particular articles that 
are being cooked. So very much that ought to be palatable, and would be 
nutritious, is absolutely wasted. If we could be taught simply cookery, 
wouldn’t housekeeping and home making be very much more agreeable 
to us than it is? I am sure that it would be. The same is true of sewing. 
It is amazing how much good material is wasted because one does not 
know how to choose the material, in the first place. Just think, for in- 
stance, of differentiation along the line of animal and vegetable fiber. 
Well, you say, animal is more healthful than vegetable fiber; that will 
soon take the place of linen as an article of fabric. So we find along the 
line poor judges of material, who buy shoddy materials because they don’t 
know how to judge them, and they make them up unbecomingly because 
they don’t know how to make them. There is so much in making gar- 
ments in a becoming style. We all know if we get a little child a dress 
that is becoming, and make it in a way the child likes, that child will 
wear that dress and wear it and wear it; but get a dress that is ugly, that 
it doesn’t like, that does not suit, and pretty soon that dress is past wear- 
ing. So all along the line. Here comes the benefit of getting this kind of 
a special education. This is given in many schools, today, very many 
special schools; but only in a very few cases has practical manual train- 
ing been given in the academy. Why has it not? Because it is expensive, 
very expensive. So it is not given. 

I have a favorite theory, and I cling to it as everyone does to a favorite 
theory. I believe the right place to give one who is going to keep house a 
special training is in the agricultural house. I believe in having an 
equipment that could be utilized along the line of cookery in connection 
with the vegetable gardens of the horticultural department and equip- 
ments already in horticultural colleges. It might be very well utilized by 
giving girls instructions along this line. 

In the school of agriculture in Minnesota, Dr. ———————— has a very 
beautiful little museum made up largely of native birds of Minnesota. 
Unless you would see it, you would not understand the variety in colors 
the native birds would illustrate. He uses these birds in his class room 
in his own particular department, but also this museum of birds is used by 
the teacher of sewing in training girls along the proper combination of 
colors. There is nothing finer in the way of combination of colors than 
the plumage of birds. 

Now, along other lines, in plant life, the girl can pursue as well as the 
boy. The girl can study that and receive as much benefit from it as the 
boy. It is a fine study in itself. 

I am one of those who believe that the finest and best home is made 
on the farm. I believe that people go away from the farm because the 
women are not satisfied, I believe the women are not satisfied because 
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they don’t understand the business of farming. If they could take an 
agricultural education along with the boy, their eyes would be opened a 
great deal. When we come to study live stock, I think we come to have 
more patience with everything about us. In the school of agriculture in 
Minnesota, the girls have the same instructions as the boys in the ele- 
mentary classes of forestry. The one point is that they may be sympa- 
thetic. When talking about forestry, its effect upon the climate, and in- 
dustries, and in a sociological way, these women are more sympathetic 
toward the movement than are the men. In Minnesota congress set aside 
an immense tract of forest land, two hundred thousand acres, as a na- 
tional park, and it was the women who originated the movement that 
resulted in the action. We find that in cities, the women are already 
taking steps toward originating these. 

I think that education at the agricultural colleges should be extended 
to the girls as well as to the boys, along the lines of plant life and animal 
life, and when the boys get their manual training in their special work, 
let the women take cookery, laundry, etc. 

I thought there was a very good exercise in home economy in a certain 
class talk not long ago. They had the lectures in the line of expenditures, 
and the examination consisted of an expense account of one family for 
one year in a certain named income. To show you how the class was 
progressing, I will tell you about one girl. She started with a family of 
five, and she was going to spend one thousand dollars on that family of 
five. She thought it was a lot of money when she started, but when she 
got about five months along she found the money was not going to hold 
out throughout the year, so she concluded that one boy should get drowned 
and they could not find his body, so there would be no funeral expenses to 
pay. However, they do not all do that way. 

I suppose that the bread in South Bend today is baked by the men. 
I suppose it is; it is in other places. Why should they not do it? The laun- 
dries are run by men, the sewing of men’s coats and trousers is done by 
men, and why should it not be? All of these things we used to think be- 
longed to women, and being really women’s work. Many kinds of work 
has been taken away from the women. To me, it does not make any 
difference at all whether he makes the bread or the coat, or whether she 
makes it. The thing we are concerned in is that the bread shall be good 
and the coat well made. If the woman can do it better, let her do it; if 
the man can do it better, let him do it. Above and beyond sex is ability 
in certain lines of development of the individual, and that is what we are 
getting at. 7 

Aside from every other business which women do, or which they 
fail to do, there is certainly on the part of women an aptitude for home 
making, which I don’t think is to be taken away from them. 

So we see two kinds of economics, masculine economics, which uses 
men toward the end of creating great wealth, and feminine economics, 
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which uses wealth toward the end of creating great men. Man earns the 
dollar; woman spends the dollar judiciously, wisely, and gives opportunity 
to her family. 

I believe it is possible to educate women specifically and definitely for 
home making and housekeeping, and I believe it should be given, and 
ought to be given in our schools of agriculture. It is a movement toward 
elevating the home, and preparing for it as a career is a reaction, I think, 
from the disposition which women have had to leave home and go into 
fommercial life.- They have been driven into commercial life, but it is 
their province to make a home. This is half of her education. College 
women have been thinking along these lines; schools are being organized, 
and home making and housekeeping is being held up as a definite business 
which must be prepared for, if they would be conducted very success- 
fully. 

I suppose all of you were at the Columbian Exposition. Some of you 
may have read those inscriptions that were written by President Eliot 
from Haryard. The inscription was over a fine monument, and the in- 
scription was almost greater than the monument, which was among those 
at the peristyle looking out toward Lake Michigan: ‘“To the brave women 
who meet strange dangers—reared families and made homes.” Wasn't 
that a fine recognition of women’? With those pioneer women, in those 
new homes, the home was never made without heavy toil, and they 
met strange dangers. Dedication of life, knowledge, intelligence, every- 
thing, is worthily dedicated when it is dedicated to the home. 

I think of home, often, as of the making of a violin. Those who have 
read Kate ————————’s story will remember how she says the wood is 
taken from a tree on the sunniest side, just so near the heart of the tree. 
It is then put in a stream of running water, and there hears the rippling 
of the water, the singing of the birds and the sweet sounds of. nature, 
and then the bit of wood is taken from the water and put away twenty 
years, fifty years, one hundred years, and then some one comes and takes 
that bit of wood and fashions it into a violin, and when it is made, this 
perfect instrument, it takes another to get from it the sound that sends 
your own heart to all those beautiful memories, those beautiful thoughts, 
beautiful treasures of inheritance we have from our mothers that used 
that first violin, but our own hand must bring the chord, and our hand 
and heart both must be trained. 


President Hobbs: I am very sorry that this house was not filled to 
hear this splendid address. 


Professor Latta: It seems to me it would be a nice thing to give 
the ladies present an opportunity to express themselves in regard to this 
kind of education. Indiana women do not know very much about it yet; 
at least, so far as I know, they are not seeking it to a very large extent. 
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Mr. Garfield: Several years ago, perhaps ten, Mrs. Mayo, who is the 
best woman worker in the grange in our State, appeared before the Board 
of Agriculture and made an appeal for the farm girls, asking that the 
Board of Agriculture recognize the responsibility as great in connection 
with the girls of the farm as the boys of the farm, and promised that 
if the board would make public recognition of that fact that she would 
do her best in connection with our large rural organization to furnish the 
raw material. The Board of Agriculture, after discussing it up and 
down, to and fro, got the farmers interested in taking testimony in other 
States where co-education along rural lines had been established, decided 
upon the establishment of a women’s course. Mrs. Mayo and her asso- 
ciates did their part well. At the outset there was a goodly number of 
girls started in at the college to take the woman’s course. After two 
years the State Legislature recognized the importance of this depart- 
ment in the agricultural department to this extent that it appropriated 
for the finest building on the campus, so that in Michigan the education 
of the girls at the agricultural college is perfectly co-ordinate with the 
education of the boys, and those things best adapted to the needs of the 
girls in growing to be home makers will be won in-time. It is not perfect 
now, but we hope by-and-by to incorporate some of the very delightful 
things in it which Mrs. Meredith suggested as generic. I was so glad 
to have her start out with the principle that it was the expenditure of 
money that was particularly woman’s work in the world, the expenditure 
of money in connection with the building of home. Now it seems to me 
that that must be kept to the.front in connection with the agricultural 
college. It is not simply the acquirement of scientific education, of knowl- 
edge simply of things, but knowledge of how to accomplish certain things 
with this factor, money, in hand. 

We. are making mistakes over in Michigan. Mistakes are always 
made in connection with new things of that kind, because it is an un- 
trodden field, but we are gaining a great deal on it, and we have great 
hopes for the future. 

We copied from Indiana years ago, when we put in a mechanical 
course in an agricultural college in Michigan, and it has been a success; 
and while I would not ask Indiana to copy from us, yet you can do as 
we did, make a venture in that line. 


Professor Webster: I really do not know what is to be done in the 
agricultural college in that direction; I can not tell you and I do not 
know why Professor Latta asked me to tell you. I have no personal 
knowledge of the exact course that they are pursuing, but I hope that 
they are taking precisely the same course that Mrs. Meredith has sug- 
gested. 


Professor Newton: While I agree with the advancement that is being 
made in the agricultural colleges, yet I would like to have it broaden out — 
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a little. Mrs. Meredith is simply giving the girls a hope of a chance, 
that is, we who are able to send to college. I believe this matter ought 
to be taught in the public schools, in the rural schools, to a certain degree. 
That is one thing that is being neglected. The rural schools are not what 
they should be, and I believe we should have help in that line, although 
the matter, as it is being worked up in the colleges, is a great thing; but 
those who are not able to go to college are left somewhat in the dark. 


Mr. Fess: Some years ago, not very long ago, my wife became ac- 
quainted with a couple of young ladies in Grand Rapids who had some 
special training along the line that Mrs. Meredith has indicated. from 
Philadelphia. She invited them to come out to our place and give us 
a talk on cooking. They consented to come out, and there was a gath- 
ering of ladies of the neighborhood to listen to them, and they talked 
‘along the line of the preparing of certain special dishes, and on bread- 
making. Of course, we thought that everybody knew everything about 
bread-making that was necessary, and it was generally supposed that you 
ought to-keep bread standing about as long as you could to make it good. 
They said this was a mistake, that you ought to get the bread out of 
the way as quickly as possible, to take plenty of yeast and hurry up your 
bread-making. Well, this was only one thing; they learned that afternoon 
a great many things; and not long ago I heard one of those ladies say 
that she was certain that the little education they got from those trained 
cooks was worth more than a thousand dollars to the women of that 
neighborhood. This is the way it worked up an interest in them; they 
didn’t stop at just what they learned that afternoon, but it set the ball 
a-rolling toward advancing things in many ways, and I have been sur- 
prised to see the advance made. To me it is a lamentable thing today 
that so many young Jadies commence housekeeping that hayven’t any 
more education along that line than a last year’s bird’s nest. 


Mrs. Robertson: I have this to say, that if our girls are to be home- 
makers, this is just the sort of an education they ought to have, just the 
kind of an education we ought to give them, and I can think of no other 
-or better place than in the agricultural colleges. I have given the subject 
no previous thought, whatever, before coming here, and so have nothing 
more to say at this time. ‘ 


Lady Member: We certainly want that kind of an education for the 
girls. I have no girls, but I am interested in that kind of an education 
for girls, because I have four sons who will want wives after a while. 
(Laughter and applause.) 


Professor Latta: It would please me to haye more of the women 
say, “I want my daughter to have that kind of training.” We have 
got to have the second specimen in Indiana, for that kind of training. 
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The first expression has come to us within a few days in the person of 
a young lady from another county who proposes to enter the agricultural 
course at Purdue this coming September. We would like to have several 
others to enter that course this fall. Do you know of anything better for 
a young lady than what Mrs. Meredith has suggested this evening? Isn’t 
it a good thing for the country to have young ladies trained in that re- 
spect? Do you know what is being done in the State of Washington, in 
the State of Michigan, in the State of Ohio, in the State of Illinois, in 
the State of Kansas, in the State of Iowa, in South Dakota and away 
up as far away as Washington, and in other places, in the line of such 
education in connection with agricultural colleges? Do you know that 
your own State is away behind, is away at the rear of the procession in 
that respect? Some ladies would say, what is the matter with your Pur- 
due? The facilities are equal there. Purdue has been struggling along 
pitifully during years gone by. There has been a demand for expenditure 
of two dollars for every dollar of money, when we have only one dollar to 
expend; consequently when the boys, the farmer boys who have come 
there demanding this and the other, giving emphasis to that demand by 
their presence, we have been compelled to do this and that and the other 
in the line that they desired done; we have done the best we could for 
them, and said, “If you will come, we will see that your wants are sup- 
plied, as best we ean.” I believe with all my heart and soul in this kind 
of education, and I heartily thank Mrs. Meredith for those words. It 
must come sometime in the future; when, I don’t know, but I do believe 
that we shall solve in a large measure the problem of education for the 
boy and girl of the farm who expect to spend their lives on the farm. If 
the girl is trained so that the home is an ideal place for him, the home 
will be happy and both will be contented. If the girl is looking elsewhere, 
the boy will look elsewhere, too. People will tell you there are not many 
who can get this kind of an education at college; but do you know that 
there are thousands of young women in Indiana at college taking other 
kinds of training, training not in this line at all, because this kind of 
training is not being given. Do you believe the women of Indiana ought 
to have it in Indiana as well as in Michigan? They have over one hundred 
in Michigan, and have only been at work about three years. What does 
that mean? What will be the future of our farm homes if our daughters 
are looking elsewhere and our sons are looking elsewhere? What are 
our future homes in Indiana? It is a question I feel too strongly upon 
to speak as I would like to in this spontaneous way. Don’t go home with 
the impression that we are fishing for some inkling of a demand in this 
line. We propose to take this one girl, even though there are no others 
who come there for that purpose, and do what we can for her, in the 
hope that she may inspire other girls to come and do likewise. It is a 
good thing. 
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Professor Goff: There are some things we are getting a little jealous 
of; this matter of woman’s education, we are getting a little jealous of. 
I will say we have not settled on this question. We have had a few 
young women at our agricultural college. Last winter our Legislature 
passed a bill authorizing the founding in counties of schools of agriculture 
and schools of domestic economy. That will meet the point, the question 
this gentleman spoke of, that there are so many who can not attend the 
agricultural college; but there will be a good many in each county who 
will be able to attend these schools of domestic economy. 


Member: Regarding the subject of forestry, there is a law in this 
State providing for the reservation of lands for forests, which lands are 
exempt from taxation, as I understand. I would ask someone who knows, 
if they will, to explain more fully what that law is. 


Professor Freeman: There is a Jaw on that subject. There is but 
one law in this State now, directly upon that subject, which is the reser- 
vation act of 1899. The law is simply this: That any land-holder has 
the right to set aside one-eighth of his entire tract of land as a forest, 
under three conditions: 

First. If it is a natural forest, containing 170 trees to an acre, he 
can go to the auditor and file a claim, with a description ef the land 
which he desired to reserve. That is subscribed under oath, and this 
claim must state the number of trees required by the act, and that he 
intends to maintain the same according to the intent of the enactment; 
and upon his doing this, this original forest becomes subject to this act 
upon his filing with the auditor the description as I have stated. 

Second. If he wishes to set apart his land, one-eighth, whether it 
be forest or not, he can plant one-eighth of his farm in trees, 170 to an 
acre, and cultivate them for three years, and then it will become subject 
to the act, as I before stated. - 

Third. If it contains one hundred trees or more, he can plant enough 
to make up the required 170, and cultivate it for three years, and then 
it becomes subject to the act, as in. the other cases. But in either case, 
he can not pasture this land until there are 170 trees above four inches 
in diameter. That is, under this law, all that the farmer has to do, if 
he has the forest on his farm, or plants the trees as I have described, 
is to go to the auditor and file an expression of his willingness to set 
aside or reserve as a permanent forest, not to exceed one-eighth of his 
land, and specifically and definitely describe the land, and this is made 
under oath. Then the land is assessed at one dollar an acre, which prac- 
tically means that it is exempt from taxation. 


Member: There has been some trouble about that law, has there not, 
in some of the counties? I have heard something about the trouble. Can 
you explain that matter to us, what that trouble was about? 
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Professor Kreeman: There was some trouble in Jay county that re- 
sulted in nearly bringing the matter into the Supreme Court; but that 
resulted from the fact that when the law came out a great many persons 
who had the power of notary public got in their buggies and drove all 
over the county and solicited farmers to make these exemptions. Out of 
forty-three every one was wrong, and that is why the auditor would not 
file them. As soon as they were made out correctly the auditor filed 
them. You can file the claim at any time throughout the year, and the 
auditor will keep the record of this, and the assessor in the spring will 
examine the various forests and report favorably or unfavorably. If fa- 
vorably, the auditor will make the reduction; if not, he will refuse to 
make the reduction. If the man has 160 acres, he can set aside 20 acres. 


The meeting here adjourned until 9:00 a. m., Friday, August 23. 


MORNING SESSION. 


_ Friday, August 23, 9:00 A. M. 
President Hobbs: We will open the exercises this morning by music. 
Piano solo by Mrs. Ort. 
President Hobbs: We will now be led in prayer by Rey. E. P. Bennett. 
Prayer by Mr. Bennett. 
President Hobbs: We will now have a solo by Mr. Matthews. 
Voeal solo by Mr. Matthews. 


President Hobbs: The first topic for discussion this morning is “Our 
Native Plum,” by Prof. HE. S. Goff, Horticulturist at the Wisconsin Ex- 
periment Station. I regard Mr. Goff as the foremost authority at this 
time as to the native plum; I think he has had more experience, he has 
done more with them, and knows more about them, probably, than any 
other person in the country. 


Professor Goff: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen—Before begin- 
ning my lecture, I wish you to all understand what is meant by the native 
plums. It may be known to some of us, and many of us, that there dre 
several different species of the cultivated plums. We all know that there 
are different varieties. We are all, perhaps, familiar with the Lombard 
plum, the Green Gage plum, etc.; but some of us may not know that there 
are several other distinct families of plums. There is the blue plum that 
you so often see in the market, large blue plums, and the old green gage 
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plums we all knew in our childhood, belong to the class that we know 
as the European plums. That means they were brought to this country 
from Europe by our ancestors. These are more extensively grown than 
any others in this country. They are successfully grown through the 
middle section of the country from north to south; they are fairly success- 
ful as far north as the Great Lakes. Then we have another class of plums 
that have been recently introduced from Japan, the large Burbank, etc. 
They are quite different in their properties from the European plum. We 
don’t generally consider them as delicate in quality. They are about equal 
to the European plums in hardiness, probably not quite so hardy. 

We have, in addition to this, the wild goose plum of this country, 
found here, native plums, and are here to a lesser or greater extent in 
the wild parts of the country. These plums were not until a recent date 
considered sufficiently valuable for cultivation. There are also two dis- 
tinct types of the native plums. The wild goose plum is of a familiar 
type. The wild goose plum is of the same family that we notice in 
the central and southern portions of our country. In the northern part 
of the country, I have still another species. I wish to have you dis- 
tinctly understand the difference between the wild goose class of plums 
(I speak of it as a class, although there is distinguished two or three 
different species of those) and what we call the American or northern 
plum. It is of these species that I shall speak largely today. 


THE CULTURE OF NATIVE PLUMS. 


BY E..S. GOFF. 


[Abstract.] 


In a climate as far north as this, the European and Japanese plums are 
not reliable for fruiting. It is true that after a mild winter, the trees 
may fruit well, but in a winter when the temperature descends much below 
twenty degrees below zero, the flower buds of these species are usually 
destroyed. 

In Wisconsin, we have been obliged to abandon to a great extent the 
European and Japanese plums for market. We have, therefore, turned 
our attention to the native plums, and I am pleased to say that we have 
found one species of native plum that is proving very satisfactory. The 
flower-buds are not susceptible to cold and the trees are long-lived and pro- 
ductive. This is the species that is designated by botanists as Prunus 
Americana, of which we now have something more than a hundred named 
varieties. 
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[The speaker here showed samples in bottles of some of the finest 
varieties of this species of plums. ] 


As you will observe, the fruits compare favorably in size with those of 
the European plum. This species is native all through the northern 
States, and far northward into Manitoba. It has been reported that the 
summer after the severe freeze of February, 1899, trees of this species of 
plum that had been exposed to a temperature of fifty degrees below zero 
bore a fair crop of fruit. At our Experiment Station we have not failed 
to secure a crop of this species of plum since 1894—the first year in which 
we had many trees of it old enough to bear. 

It should not, however, be understood that this plum can be grown 
without careful treatment. The curculio is nearly as injurious in this 
species as in the European or Japanese plums. We use the jarring pro- 
cess. It is important, also, to cultivate and fertilize the land well. Mulch- 
ing may be used as a substitute for cultivation where the trees are closely 
planted. It is also important to thin the fruit in many varieties. Varieties 
should be freely mixed in planting, as it is now well established that the 
flowers are not fertile to their own pollen. 

The Americana plums are chiefly used for culinary purposes, but 
they sell well. We have not yet grown enough of them to test the capacity 
of our local markets. The past two seasons we have received as much 
for our plums as good Michigan peaches sold for in our market. The 
quantity of these plums that may be sold is large. Many families order 
a bushel, and we have sold as much as six bushels to one party for hotel 
use. The native plums are rapidly becoming staple fruits in the markets 
of the northwest. 


Member: I would like to know if you succeeded in growing a great 
many plums that were worthless? If you did so, what did: you do with 
them? Did you use the stalks for grafting, or did you destroy them en- 
tirely ? 


Professor Goff: We did, of course. We are extensively engaged in 
growing seedlings from the best of those native plums. Of course, if the 
seedlings were not fit to use for any purpose we need them for, we throw 
them away. Sometimes we top-graft them, but we generally throw them 
away. 


Mr. Kingsbury: I did not understand you to say what the proper 
distance was to plant them apart? 


Professor Goff: We have recently planted an experimental orchard 
for commercial purposes; but we are growing them as an experiment. 
We planted them twelve feet apart, with the expectation of taking them 
out, one-half of them, after beginning to crowd. After thinking the mat- 
ter over carefully, we thought that was the wise thing to do, because I 
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do not want to crop the ground between the plum trees; but having planted 
them twenty-four feet apart it will be several years before they occupy 
that ground. We concluded, judging from the experience of the experi- 
menting orchards, that the intermediate rows of plums, up to the time 
that the trees began to crowd, would pay for the expense of the whole 
cultivation of the plantation up to that time. For full-grown trees, I 
would recommend twenty-four feet apart; but if any of you like to take 
out the plum tree after it has got to bearing size, then I would recommend 
the planting of them twelve feet apart both ways with the idea of taking 
out the intermediate rows, after they begin to crowd. 

Professor Latta: Will you please tell us whether you would recom- 
mend under any circumstances, the close planting and mulching of them, 
instead of regular cultivation? Would that give good results? 


Professor Goff: I should say in regard to close planting, that those 
trees are now interlocking so much that it is difficult to get through the 
orchard, unless you stoop down and go under the limbs. We had a con- 
siderable number of European and Japanese plums in the orchard, and 
the cold winters have taken them out, so we can get through there better; 
but if they had been all American, it would have been very difficult to 
get through the orchard at any place. 


Professor Latta: Would cultivation in the regular method be prefer- 
able to mulching and planting close? 


Professor Goff: I think so; but we find we get better results from 
mulching than cultivation. It is more expensive than cultivation, but it 
is better than cultivation alone. 


Member: What would you recommend for a crop for the first few 
years, in a plum orchard? 


Professor Goff: I would not recommend anything. I would prefer 
very much, indeed, to give my ground up to the trees, exclusively. 


Member: How about chickens? 


Professor Goff: Chickens are all right; for a plum orchard, there is 
nothing better than chickens. 


Professor Webster: Is it better to have the ground bare or to have 
it covered? 


Professor Goff: The better plan is to keep the ground bare during 
the early part of the season, and then sow a cover crop later. The object 
- of a cover crop in plums is to keep the ground from washing. 


Professor Webster: What do you use for a cover crop? 
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Professor Goff: We use oats. We don’t use rye, because it sprouts 
too much in the spring. 


Professor Webster: Which do you regard the best? 


Professor Goff: Oats is the best all around. We tried vetch, but the 
principal difficulty is that the seed cost about six dollars a bushel, and 
it makes it pretty expensive. 


Member: In your planting, do you give any attention to pollination 
in planting? 


Professor Goff: We endeavor, so far as may be, to plant together 
those that bloom at the same time. It has been well established among 
native plums that they do not fertilize themselves; so in planting we 
mix them instead of putting them in blocks. ' 


Mr. Johnson: Have you been troubled with black knot? 
Professor Goff: We have not been troubled with black knot at all. 
Member: How about rot? 


Professor Goff: We are troubled some with rot. The rot troubles 
the European and Japanese plums rather more than the American plums. 
The only remedy for that is to thin them so they do not touch each other, 
so no two touch each other, and they are not so bad. 


Mr. McMillan: When does the American plum begin to bear? 


Professor Goff: They begin to bear at three years from setting, very 
often. ; 


Professor Troop: I don’t know that I can answer that question, but 
I will say that Mr. Carr of Maryland has grown this class of plums suc- 
cessfully in Maryland. He published a statement that the American 
plums were more profitable to him than the Huropean or the Japanese, 
because he could get them on the market earlier. 


Mrs. Davis: I have been a raiser of plums since 1890, and I have 
seventeen varieties, mostly Huropean kinds; I have two native varieties, 
and I have five or six Japanese varieties, and I have not found that the 
European kinds winter-kill at all; but they sometimes fail to bear a good 
crop because I don’t thin them enough. I live in the northern part of 
Laporte County, and I had a good crop every year I thinned. I spray 
instead of jarring. I used to jar, and found it took up too much fime; 
I did not get my breakfast early enough, and I had to do it myself. I 
spray every winter with soap suds and kerosene for insects. I also spray 
with Bordeaux mixture after the blossoms fall, three or four times. I 
came today to learn something about native plums. I have only two 
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varieties. I have grown a few European and native varieties but I have 
not made a success of it. I have one native variety, the gold plum, and 
I can not make it bear. I have five trees I set out in 1897. They have 
blossomed for two or three crops, blossomed full. I tried to get a speci- 
men of this plum to bring with me, but I could not even get a specimen. 
I would like to ask the gentleman if I would set some other varieties near 
them, if that would fertilize them and make them bear? 


Professor Goff: I think the gold plum should perhaps be set between 
other trees. We have a few young trees, quite young trees, but they. 
have not had any plums on until this spring. We have but a few of those, 
but they are growing by the side of or among other varieties. 


Mrs. Davis: We cultivate our plums, and they are set sixteen or 
eighteen feet apart, and we find that it is too close; we have to be trim- 
ming them a good deal. Would not mulching harbor insects? 


Professor Goff: I.do not think that it is any more apt to harbor insects 
than loose soil. 


Mrs. Davis: We have put in our new orchard a few plums and we 
set these twenty feet each way, and I do not think they will be any too 
far apart. I do not like the close setting. I would ask if you spray with 
a prepared mixture for curculio? 


Professor Goff: We do. 
Mrs. Davis: You do not use Paris green? 


Professor Goff: We use Paris green for the last spraying. Paris 

green is an effective agent in spraying for curculio. I think Professor 

of Illinois, in his experiments, decided that he could reduce the 
number of curculio by spraying with Bordeaux mixture and Paris green. 


Mr. Swaim: I do not want to interrupt the professor’s suggestions, 
while on the plum subject, but I want to give my experience in spraying 
for curculio with Paris green. I used Paris green early, as soon as the 
buds started. Whether it was due to climatic conditions, a cold spring, 
or whether due to the spraying, I don’t know; but I do know that I have 
had but little trouble with curculio this spring, as compared with the 
year before. 


Professor Goff: I think the cold spring had more to do with it than 
anything else. , 


President Hobbs: The next topic is “Care of the Peach Orchard,” by 
Prof. S. H. Fulton, Superintendent of the Fruit-Testing Sub-Station, South 
Haven, Michigan. ee 


Professor Fulton spoke as follows: 
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Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen—There is no kind of fruit which 
responds more readily to good care than does the peach, and there is no 
kind of fruit for which good care is more absolutely necessary than the 
peach. Where the peach orchard is not given good care from the first, 
it becomes more a source of annoyance than a matter of profit. A new 
orchard should be thoroughly cultivated from the start. Ordinarily the 
ground can be cropped the first and second years, depending upon the char- 
acter of the soil. It is customary to crop but once, but on some of the 
heavier lands, the trees are cropped twice, with such crops as corn, 
melons, cucumbers, and potatoes, sometimes, but this crop is not so good 
because the ground has to be disturbed in the fall and sometimes induces 
some fall growth. Trees should not ordinarily be cropped after the second 
year. This year we have had plenty of opportunity of knowing the 
effect of thorough cultivation of all kinds, and more than anything else on 
the peach orchard. We have had rather a drouth in Michigan, and the 
dry weather was telling upon the early peaches when I left there nearly 
a week ago. Some of the growers in the, vicinity of South Haven were 
hauling water and putting it about their peach trees. The early varieties 
were smaller than usual and somewhat of a bitter flavor, due to the fact 
of ripening in such dry weather. It was quite noticeable where the ground 
had been thoroughly cultivated, that the trees were standing the drouth 
much better than where they did not, and the leaves looked better. Or- 
chards which were neglected as to cultivation, the leaves were turning 
yellow and falling off, and it was almost certain there would not be more 
than half a crop of peaches on them. : 

The number of times they should be cultivated depends upon the 
season and upon the weather. In the spring we usually plow the orchard. 
Following this we give it a pretty thorough cultivation, until the latter 
part of July, and sometimes the middle of August. This season the grow- 
ers are working the trees a little later than usual, because it has been so 
dry, to hold the moisture as much as possible. Thorough cultivation is 
usually best. It does not matter much what tool is used, so long as the 
ground is kept thoroughly worked. There are perhaps two ideas upon the 
matter of cultivation. Some believe in keeping out every weed; others 
believe there is a limit to it. If the weeds appear here and there, they do 
not think it is a matter of great consequence, so long as they keep it moist 
on top of the ground. I think this is something a grower will have to de- 
cide for himself; but this thing is, of course, true, that if we make the 
greatest profit, we must produce the crop at the least expense. 

The matter of pruning is an important one. The first two years of the 
life of an orchard, we like to head them pretty well, so that the body 
will become strong in proportion to the size of the top, and have the main 
branches of the tree become thickened up. We know the tendency of 
the peach tree is to make long arms with few branches upon them, and 
when bearing heavily it is likely to break down. Heavy pruning for the 
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first few years would obviate that to some extent. Most growers prefer 
to cut out the center branches so as to leave the tree open to admit the 
light. In the south it does not make so much difference, because there is 
a good deal of sun there. We always practice spring pruning, shortening 
in of the growth, and thinning out. The lower branches are sometimes cut 
off from the peach tree. I think this, in most instances, is a mistake. We 
have quite a good deal of pruning that growers term ‘‘cow-tail pruning;” 
the lower branches are taken off and you have a tuft of leaves upon the 
upper extremity of the branches, giving the branches the appearance of 
the term, and the lower part of the branches will be entirely destitute of 
foliage. This is a mistake. In a short time the trees will become very 
tall, and it will become quite an item in picking, and it also brings the 
fruit out on the ends of the branches and they are quite liable to break 
down. 

Low heading should be practiced, where it can be; it is much easier 
to handle the fruit, and it is much easier to spray the trees; and they stand 
against the high winds much better than otherwise. 

Yesterday we had the subject of fertilization of the orchard discussed, 
so I shall not touch upon that to any great extent today. The matter of 
fertilizing the orchard is a very important one, especially upon the lighter 
lands. Professor Huston, have you some formulas for mixing ingredients 
to use upon the orchards? We have not done much in Michigan, as yet, 
toward using commercial fertilizers, but we will have to in a short time. 
At the present time we rely mostly upon stable manure and wood ashes 
and ground bone. The wood ashes, where they are to be gotten, is one 
of the best fertilizers we can use, but the supply in Michigan is getting 
very limited. I think we will soon have to come to some form of potash, 
or ground bone is always good and the effect is lasting. 


Member: Will you tell us the formula the Michigan peach growers 
ase for fertilizer? It is made in what quantities? 


Professor Fulton: I could not answer that satisfactorily. There are 
few of our growers who have used commercial fertilizers. 


Member: I think Mr. ———— uses wood ashes and phosphates in 
some form. 


Professor Fulton: I am not positive as to the kind of phosphate he 
uses. 


Member: Do you know how often they fertilize, every year or every 
other year? a 


Professor Fulton: About every other year, I think; it would depend 
somewhat upon the crop. Where we use wood ashes and barnyard ma- 
nhure, it depends somewhat upon the crop we get as to how often the 
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trees are fertilized. Where we get a crop every year, we like to fertilize 
about every other year, and sometimes every year. Ground bone has been 
used in considerable quantities. We have not used any form of potash, 
except such as we obtain in wood ashes. Upon our sandy lands, in par- 
ticular, we find stable manure a_good fertilizer, but it is considered ob- 
jectionable by some, especially to some varieties. 

The matter of spraying has been gone over thoroughly, so I will not 
say very much about that. 

The leaf curl, some seasons, is very troublesome; but we find by the 
application of spraying we are able to control that disease effectually, 
and sometimes only one spraying is necessary. Sometimes the disease 
is very bad and takes the entire crop in some sections, but one spraying 
is ordinarily all that is necessary. For this spraying we use a copper sul- 
phate solution, one pint to twenty gallons of water, and apply it in the 
spring before the growth begins. Some have tried winter spraying with 
quite as good results. We have not had any very bad attacks of leaf curl 
since we have tried spraying. Last year we sprayed some in November, 
and we found a little more curl on them in the spring than if we had 
sprayed in the spring. 

Late spraying does not do nearly so much good as it does three or four 
weeks before the buds begin to open, and at that time there is more time 
for such work than there is later in the season. Bordeaux mixture has 
been recommended for early spraying, but the copper sulphate solution 
is not so much trouble. 

As to the cover crops in the peach orchard—what was said by the 
speaker who preceded me, Professor Goff, about the plum orchard, applies 
very well to the peach orchard. Oats is one of the best cover crops we 
have. We have used crimson clover a good deal, but it is difficult to get 
it to catch; it also kills out; but if you get a good stand in the fall that 
winters over all right, it will make a good growth in the spring and is a 
good cover crop. 


Professor Latta: Have you tried drilling clover in light soil? 
Professor Fulton: We have not tried drilling it. Our plan is to broad- 


east it and work it in with a spike tooth harrow. We have in some 
instances drilled oats with crimson clover. 


Member: Do you think there is anything in getting soil inoculated 
with the bacteria, where crimson clover has grown? 


Professor Fulton: Yes, I think it might help the case considerable to 
get some soil upon which clover has been grown and use that for inocu- 
lating soil upon which you sow it. j 


Professor Latta: Have you had some good catches? 


Professor Fulton: We have had some fine ones. 
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: Professor Latta: You spoke about its drying out and dying; I think 
the secret of that is too early sowing, in that case. 


Professor Fulton: I should think that might be the trouble; sandy 
lands are inclined to be somewhat dry anyway. The upper two inches 
of the soil becomes very dry, and there would be a liability that it might 
dry out, if it is not sown deep enough. Where crimson clover is grown 
and a good stand obtained, you ought not to wait until it begins to blos- 
som. I know it looks very beautiful, one likes to see it in that condition, 
and it almost seems too bad not to leave it, but it is fatal to the best 
results of the orchard that season because it draws upon the moisture 
which the trees ought to have. I think it pays better to work it under 
when the plant is small, or as soon as the ground is in good condition to 
work. Where we sow oats they freeze out during the winter, and there 
is no trouble from them in the spring, and upon the other hand they an- 
swer the purpose all right. 


Member: What time would you sow oats? 


Professor Fulton: That depends upon the season. Quite a number ~ 
of growers had sowed their oats when I left a week ago. No doubt, after 
these rains, they will be busy sowing oats as quick as they can get ready, 
those who have not already sowed. About the first of August is the usual 


time. 
e 


Professor Latta: What is the average life of the peach orchard, under 
such care as you have given? 


Professor Fulton: With good care and thinning—I think I said nothing 
about thinning—the length of ‘the life of the tree depends to quite an 
extent upon thinning of the fruit. Where trees overbear they break down, 
and all the’ best growers make a practice of thinning, and where given 
care such as I have spoken of, they will usually last twelve years, and I 
know of some orchards sixteen years old which are still fruiting well. 


President Hobbs: Last summer I went into Mr. ————’s orchard 
at Benton Harbor, Michigan, and he pointed out to me trees thirteen years 
old, and they had borne for a number of years, I don’t know how many 
good crops of fruit; and with his system of tillage and fertilization and 
thinning he had so preserved the vitality of the trees that they were in 
perfect health, making a fine growth that season and supporting six or 
eight bushels of fine peaches to a tree, showing the possibilities of the 
peach tree when properly fed and cared for. 


Mr. MeMillan: I wish to ask if we can depend upon securing a good 
peach by planting seed, or do you depend entirely upon grafting? 


Professor Fulton: We depend entirely upon budding. There are two 
or three I know of indirectly in Michigan, which have given very good 
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results that depend wholly upon seedling trees. Some varieties will pro- 
duce themselves, or very nearly. Hill’s Chili is one of those. There are 
other varieties which we would be absolutely uncertain as to what we 
would get. The Smock is another variety that will reproduce itself. 


Member: I have been reading something in regard to thinning, and 
{ wish to ask your opinion in regard to it, particularly in regard to one 
party who thins pretty largely with the shears. He waits until the buds 
come out in the spring, so he can judge from that about how many peaches 
the tree would bear, and he, instead of commencing below and doing the 
cow-tail trimming that has been spoken of, commences above and works 
down out of the tree, and thins out and leaves what he thinks the tree 
may be able to support; he cuts out the fruit in that way, instead of allow- 
ing them to grow as large as your finger. He aims to trim the tree in 
the spring before they commence this process. Everyone knows the effect 
of trimming the grape vine, how the grape vine will send out new wood 
on which to bear the fruit, but we have not got to the idea that the peach 
will do the same thing. In this way, in cutting it out at that time, the 
tree is ready to send out a new growth of wood for the next year, so he 
had an abundance of new wood in time to produce new peaches, and keeps 
on in that way; it produces better peaches. So his idea is that he will 
do his thinning with the shears, largely. Mr. Stephens, of Kalamazoo, 
says: ‘‘How long we live before we know anything.” I only learned last 
year to thin my plums with the shears, carrying out the same idea with 
the plums that Mr. Morrill does with the peach. 


Mr. Henry (Laporte, Ind.): Would he take into consideration that he 
is in northern Indiana and not in Michigan; that he is in a section of 
the country where the greatest difficulty is to get the peaches on the tree, 
not to get them off? That is our trouble. If he will explain to us how 
to raise peaches in northern Indiana, how to get them on the trees, I will 
see about getting them thinned enough. Our difficulty here is to get a 
crop of peaches once in five years. I would like to know something 
about that. 


Member: I can’t answer that. 


Professor Fulton: You do not have the influence of the lake that we 
have in the locality of the lake shore country where I come from. That 
is what makes our peach trees bear. If we did not have the influence 
of the lake, we would not get crops any oftener than you say you are 
able to get them here; I doubt if we would get peaches at all, in any 
quantities, at least. On the east side of the State we are able to grow 
some peaches, but they are not as reliable as they are on the other side 
of the State. In sections where the conditions are not favorable, where 
there is danger of freezing the buds, or freezing the trees, some adyance 
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can be made by the selection of the hardiest varieties. As you get farther 
north, you will have to pay more attention to that than you do in the 
lower part of the State. We have three or four kinds we ean rely on. 
They fruited two years ago after the freeze, and they have fruited other 
years when they have had no chance at all. The Lewis Seedling, strictly 
a Michigan peach, a white peach, but the quality is good, is one. 


Member: I live about eight miles north of Mr. Henry; we are nearer 
the lake than he, and we get good peaches generally four seasons out 
of five, in hardy varieties. 


Member: We have peach growers here that, I think, ordinarily aver- 
age about one good crop in five years. 


Professor Fulton: The Kalamazoo is another hardy variety, and is 
as largely planted as any variety we have. It is a yellow free-stone peach, 
and one of our standard varieties, ripening in September. It is not quite 
so hardy as the Lewis Seedling, but it is a hardy peach of a good quality. 
Hill’s Chili is another very hardy variety, but the Chili requires rather 
moist soil, or it will grow very small and inferior. 


Member: How about the Fitzgerald? 


Professor Fulton: The Fitzgerald is one that we have not had much 
experience with, and I could not say as to that. 


Mr. Swaim: Do you know about whether they bore after the freeze 
of 1899? 


Professor Fulton: I do not know as to that. The trees must have 
been very young at that time; if I remember rightly we had no Fitzgerald. 
Our trees did not bear following the freeze six or eight years ago. The 
Gold Drop is one of the very hardiest we have; it ripens later than any 
of those other kinds we have mentioned. 


Member: How about the Crawford? 


Professor Fulton: The Crawford is ove of the very tenderest we 
have. 


Member: The Alexander? 


Professor Fulton: Of the Alexander there, are very few planted. 
They come in the market in competition with southern peaches and they 
are hard to handle; they are tender and they rot so quickly that they 
are not being planted any more to any extent. 


Member: What can you say as to the New Prolific? 


Professor Fulton: The New Prolific is not identical with the Kala- 
mazoo, but is very similar to it. 
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Member: Have you the Crosby? 


Professor Fulton: Yes, they fruit very well, but it is not so hardy. 
It is a pretty good peach, if it is well thinned, but it has an inclination 
to grow too small. 


Member. How about the Elberta? 


Professor Huston: The Elberta does fine. It ripens early in Septem- 
ber. : 


Member: How about the Snead? 


Professor Huston: The Snead, we do not like. It comes in earlier 
than the Alexander. It is small, delicate of texture and hard to handle; 
it might do well for the local market. 


Member: The Greenboro? 


Professor Fulton: It comes in with the early ———-——————., and is 
about as tender as the early 


Member: How about the Champion? 


Professor Fulton: It is a large white peach with a:red cheek. It has 
not fruited very well for us. In the lower States it has fruited remark- 
ably well, and where it bears well, with the right kind of handling, it 
would be first rate. It is a fine peach. With us, however, it has been a 
rather shy bearer, and it is tender. 


President Hobbs: In our locality it is very hardy, and is of a large 
size. 


Mr. Johnson: In regard to the Champion, I want to say that the only 
objection I have to it is that the trees break down. 


Professor Hobbs: That is due to careless thinning. 
Member: How about the Cling? 


Professor Fulton: As a general thing they are not very much raised. 
Sometimes we have a eall for them, special orders. 


Professor Latta: If you can give me from five to seven minutes with- 
~ out infringing on anothel’s time, I would like to say a few words. You 
know that in my work I shall be going out over the State more this winter 
than heretofore. As I have gone over the State I have been impressed 
with this fact—I may be wrong—but that is why I ask the question—that 
our orchards, especially on the farms, are not considered as a commercial 
enterprise, and are neglected shamefully. The average farm orchard, 
to me, is miost unsightly. It makes me heartsick to see the old orchards 
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struggling along against what I believe is not only neglect but abuse. 
There are men here from other counties, and we want them to go out as 
so many packages of yeast, to leaven them up again. 

I want to ask this question: Am I right or wrong? ITs it true that 
we do not pay enough attention to the feeding of the trees of the orchard 
as well as care in the way of-cultivation? Is that the experience of the 
people here? Those that are in the business commercially, please an- 
swer, for I do not want to preach the wrong gospel. I want the verdict 
here in the way of a vote, or something. Is it as important to feed the 
orchard as to cultivate it? 


Professor Newton:. In northern Indiana I know of but a very few 
orchards that have been cared for properly; I know of some that have 
been partially cared for, and I think they have paid for that care. There 
are very few who are interested enough to take care of the orchard 
as it should be, in this locality. There are very few fruit growers here 
who are growing all varieties of fruit. So far as I am concerned, I have 
plums and peaches, and I have neglected, and I knew I was neglecting 
my apples. My main crop is strawberries, and while gathering and taking 
care of my strawberries, I have neglected the tree fruit. This year I, 
have a very good crop of peaches, neglected as they were. I deem it 
possible to grow peaches in this locality, nearly every season, if planted 
in the right location and properly cared for. I do not believe that the 
plum is apt to be frozen here. I have raised plums the coldest winters 
we have had. If the vitality of the tree is kept up, and the insects 
kept off, I believe it is possible. 


Mr. Haines: My experience in that regard and Brother Newton’s are 
entirely different. I have only eight acres altogether, and I have it all 
set out in fruit, and I have lived in my peach orchard most all summer. 
I have appples and peaches and plums of all kinds. I commenced cultiva- 
tion in April, and I have been over my orchard twenty-one times since 
the first of April; I have kept it thoroughly clean, and the trees have had 
plenty of moisture all summer. I visited another farm over here. My 
peach trees are only two years old. I think I have ninety-five trees that 
are bearing peaches this year. I have averaged about sixty-five cents 
a tree, and some went as high as $1.50. My friend has a peach orchard 
two years older than mine. He took the plan of cutting all the lower 
limbs off the trees, making the top about four feet from the ground; and 
those trees two years older than mine, several hundred of them, when I 
was through his orchard I found but a few trees with any peaches on. 
I would like to ask the gentleman in regard to pruning. I have left 
the limbs on, the limbs almost tough the ground, and I do not find the 
peaches in the top of the trees but on the lower limbs, and I would like 
to ask him the question in regard to pruning and cutting the tops. They 
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are two years old, and I think the tops are too heavy. The question is, 
how shall they be thinned? 


Professor Huston: It is always well to avoid taking off the large 
branches, but it sometimes becomes necessary. 


Mr. Haines: What time of the year? 


Professor Fulton: The spring is the best time, before the growth 
starts in the spring If it becomes necessary to take out the large 
branches, do so, and open them up as much as is necessary. Of course, 
if they are very thick, it may be well not to open them very much the 
first year, and the next year open them some more, cut and shape it. In 
my young trees, in the spring, I take a big scoop full of ashes, strong 
ashes, and scaiter under the tree, and as soon as I: get the ashes scattered, 
I cultivate them. 


Mr. Swaim: In the past two years I have been about over the major- 
ity of the counties in northern Indiana, and my observation is that there 
is a very small per cent. of the orchards that are properly cared for, 
or anything near it; the great majority of them are sadly neglected, have 
had no care, or worse still, have been abused by turning stock in and 
allowing the stock to do the pruning and thinning. I would like to hear 
what Professor Troop has to say in regard to that. 


Professor Troop: I have been over the State somewhat, and my ex- 
perience has been a good deal along the line that Mr. Swaim speaks of. 
I might say that Mr. Swaim has reported to me several times in regard 
to the condition in which he finds orchards in the State, and that every 
time he, and others have also, mentioned the fact that where the orchards 
have been cared for, have been properly fed and cultivated and pruned, 
that they were bearing good crops, not only this year, but for years past. 

Here the question was put to vote, and it was unanimously carried 
that not enough attention is paid to the feeding of the trees, as well as 
cultivating and pruning them. 

President Hobbs: We will now pass to the next topic, which is, ‘The 
San Jose Seale and its Treatment,” by Prof. F. M. Webster, Entomologist 
of the Ohio Experiment Station at Wooster, Ohio. 


Professor Webster said: 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen:—This is a scaly subject, and 
possibly that may account for my saying so much regarding its extermina- 
tion. Now, I want to confine myself strictly to the topic as placed on 
your program. The treatment and the details of the treatment I wish to 
go over until afternoon. I will tell you what we are doing and what we 
have done, but so far as the details of the spraying are concerned, I should 
like to have that go over until afternoon, when I can give it more time. 
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In the first place, I would say that no insect, no one insect has ever 
been accorded such an unwelcome reception on the face of the earth. It 
is disowned by every country-on the face of the earth. Just as soon as 
we get hold of a fact that points to any particular part of the world as 
its nativity, immediately that nation or country rises up and disowns it. 
It is the most difficult one we have ever had to deal with. 

Now, in describing this, I hope you will pardon me in conveying to you 
what this looks like, if I use a rather commonplace illustration. Now, I 
do not mean to say that there are flies on Indiana; there are no flies on 
Indiana, I know that; but I trust you will understand what I mean when 
I say this insect on a tree looks a great deal like a fly speck. Now, you 
will know just exactly, those who do not already know what it is, what 
to look for. It is a commonplace expression, as I said before, but it is 
the best illustration I can give you. If they are overabundant they crowd 
one another, and they overlay one another. In order that you may know 
just to the extent that they will do that, I have brought some of them 
with me. I will ask this gentleman to pass them to you. I don’t think 
you will want to keep them, but you can see just exactly by these speci- 
mens, what a tree would look like that was inhabited by those little 
insects. 

In this bottle are three plums, picked from an infested tree, and by this 
you can see exactly what the appearance of the fruit is from a badly in- 
fested tree. 

Now, in order to make it a little clearer to you, I have had these illus- 
trations made, exaggerated in size, but true so far as form’and color are 
concerned, aS nearly as we can get at:it in this way. You will notice 
upon those twigs, and you will notice upon the trees in the orchard, 
something that is round like a plate and slightly elevated toward the cen- 
ter, and in the top there is a depression, and at that point there is a nipple- 
shaped form. It looks like, as my boy explained, a volcano. If you will 
raise that up with the point of a knife, underneath you will find an object, 
shaped precisely like that, yellow in color, which is the insect itself. This 
covering is as much of a protection as is the shell of the turtle to the 
turtle itself. Now, this is the kind of an insect we are trying to deal 
with. It is very minute and insignificant in appearance, and that is one 
of the difficulties; it looks so small, so insignificant, so incapable of doing 
damage, that people can’t understand that it can cause so much trouble, 
and wonder that there should be so much said about it. 

Most insects reproduce by eggs. This one does not. The new are pro- 
duced by birth. When they first make their appearance they are of this 
shape and color (indicating on illustration). You will see some of them, if 
you look closely, and yow will see the little tiny yellow ones on the twigs. 
They look like minute particles of dust, and you must look very closely 
to see that they move at all. They move about for perhaps forty-eight 
hours, then they will run about over the parts of the tree, or they may 
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fasten themselves to insects that frequent the trees, and get upon the feet 
of birds, or they may be brushed off on your horse with which you culti- 
vate your orchards, or they may be brushed off on the clothing of those 
who examine the trees. 

Lest I should forget it, I want to say now that our inspector forces 
are never allowed to go from one orchard to another, where there is any 
danger of carrying insects in that way. We never go directly from 
one orchard that is infected to another one where there-is a possibility 
of its being infected. 

After this time, that is, about forty-eight hours, they settle down on 
a twig or a fruit, and it is of somewhat this appearance (indicating). 
They lose their legs and attach themselves by these filaments. Then, 
when they get to the stage where they become fastened to the bark, they 
lose all the appendages of locomotion whatever, and retain only the tube 
whereby they suck the sap. They live upon the sap of the tree. Then 
they have this appearance (indicating) still of a yellow color, but covered 
with the young scale. This is what you would be looking at, directly down 
on it; and if you could get a side view, you would see something like this 
(indicating) elevated, with the little nipple-like appendage in the center. 
It is yellow at first, and the color later becomes black, and still later takes 
on a grayish color. 

So far I have been talking to you about one sex, the female. The male 
is somewhat different. At first it comes from birth, going through these 
changes, and then developing into a fully grown insect which has wings. 
The female has no wings, it can not move. The male flies about, any- 
where at will. 

So much for the appearance of the insect itself. I think with what you 
have before you, what you see here and what I have been able to tell 
you, you can form something of an idea of what to look for in your 
orchards, because I want to tell you it is one of the things that will bear 
watching, and not only one year, but every year. I do not know why it is, 
and we can not understand it, that some of the most careful fruit growers 
we have, men who stand well up in their profession, many of those fruit 
growers have overlooked this, year after year; they do not intend to do 
it, but they do; and not only one time has it been done, but again and 
again. The insect sucks the sap from the tree until the tree will simply 
stop growing and die. By that time you have a tree looking very much as 
those darker twigs in those tubes; that is as near as I can describe it. 
If you would cover that with mucilage; and then dust it with ashes, you 
would then have a very good idea of the appearance of a tree that has died 
from the scale in an orchard. 

Now, as to the way this disease is spread: Of course, you know 
that in going from one state to another, this has come about largely by 
way of nursery stock, but it is diffused through the orchard or through a 
community in several ways. The question comes up very often in regard 
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to infested fruit. You have there a specimen of infested fruit in that little 
vial. A great deal has been said about the danger from that fruit. We 
have never been able to trace an introduction back to infested fruit. We. 
tried some experiments last year in this way to see what we could do. I 
don’t want you to take them as conclusive, but I will tell you what we 
did and the results. Early last October we took very badly infested 
apples, pears and plums and we placed them directly about the trunks of 
fruit trees, putting the infested fruit on the ground and heaping them up a 
little—not exactly heaping them up, but putting them directly about the 
trees. In other cases we took peelings of apples and pears and twined 
them around the trunks of trees. We thought what we got out of that 
ought to mean something, but up to the present time—it is now nearly 
a year—we have not found a single scale on one of those trees. I do 
not want to be understood as saying that infestation can not come from 
infested fruit, but I want to show how difficult it would be for us to 
do that. 


President Hobbs: Why is that so difficult? 


There are a great many things I do not know, and that is one of 
them; but I do know we did not succeed in that case. And I do know this, 
that it spreads in various ways. We wanted to study this scale in the 
insectary on trees we had planted there, and we wanted to get just exactly 
those conditions, and we had a collection of limbs badly infected with the 
scale brought to us, and we fastened them onto those trees with a wire, 
and I worked for two years before I could get those scales introduced in 
that way. I donot know why. Weare terribly bungling with some things 
and other things work very easily. You will understand there was no 
wind there whatever and they must simply crawl from the limb of the 
tree to the tree, which they did not want to do. They would fasten down 
to the drying up bark of the section that had been introduced, before they 
would crawl off on the tree. We did finally get them introduced in 
that way. ; 

Now as to the way this.is introduced into orchards and the way it 
is carried over the country: When one of my inspectors (we have ten or 
fifteen of them) finds a little of this scale on a tree, he knows then, just 
as well as if he had seen it, that there is an infested orchard somewhere 
in the neighborhood. The work is dropped right there and he goes hunt- 
ing for the place it came from. The first thing we do on going to an old 
orchard is to look under old birds’ nests, and I will explain, why we do it 
a little later. If one complaining of this insect in his orchard will tell me 
what side of the orchard his infested tree is on, I can tell him pretty nearly 
what the result will be. It makes all the difference in the world on which 
side of the orchard it is introduced or makes its appearance. If it is on 
the north side at the outer edge, or on the east side, it will spread com- 
paratively slow. I am now speaking of Indiana, Ohio and Illinois; that is, 
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the section between the Mississippi river and the Alleghany mountains. If 
he finds it on the south side of the orchard, or the west side of the 
orchard, then he had better look out; they will be carried by the wind in 
just precisely the same way that the wind will carry a prairie fire. It is 
just as true in this case as it is of the fire, and it will carry it over a large 
orchard in precisely the same shape; if you know the shape it will take, 
then you know what the condition is in regard to this insect. 

The Osage hedge is the worst thing we have to-deal with. The birds 
nest in the hedge and feed in the orchards, and they will carry it on their 
feet to the orchards, and they will bring it from the orchards to the hedge; 
they will go about in an infested orchard and bring the insects back on 
them to their nests, and they will carry them from their nests out in the 
same way, and in that way it is spread. 

We find the winds have very much to do with spreading it. For in- 
stance, a peach orchard is planted upon the side of a hill. We have 
sometimes found that this got started at the foot of the hill in a gully. 
Now, the current of air that passes up through that gully will carry the 
scale and we will trace it out that way. If we find at the foot of the 
hill the surface is practically level, it will spread less rapidly, showing 
that the winds have much to do with it. F 

I would say that we have occasionally found trees with one or two 
limbs badly infested with this scale, and no more trees in the orchard 
infested. Perhaps upon investigation we would find that one mile or.a 
mile and a half or two miles from it was an infested .orchard, and the way 
we explain that is that a bird has come from the infested orchard and 
alighted on this limb and carried on its feet those insects. We have a 
good illustration of that over here near the mouth of the Maumee river. 
There is a large peach orchard with several infested trees scattered 
through it, and there is no other way for that to happen than by the birds 
carrying it, coming across the bay at the mouth of the Maumee river. 
There is plenty of scale on the other side. 

Perhaps I ought to explain to you a little more in detail how it comes 
we get so much information in regard to this insect. Two years ago the 
legislature gave us fifteen thousand dollars to use in stamping out the scale 
where we could find that it was established, and we have had no trouble 
whatever in finding out where it was established. I have found that a 
single report on cities like Cincinnati, Cleveland or Toledo means four or 
five months’ work for twelve or fifteen inspectors. But we have had 
these men working in them for considerably over a year, not quite two 
years, in going through this territory and inspecting it. It means. not 
only an orchard, but it means square miles. I presume the men have 
been over territory including not less than one hundred square miles, 
locating it, marking the trees. A tree, where the expense of treating it 
is more than the tree is worth, is marked with a white cross. When 
treatment is recommended it is marked with a straight white mark. Now, 
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when this is done, a plat is made of the orchard, showing just the location 
of the trees, and there are two copies of that; one is deposited at the office 
and the other is placed in the hands of the assistant in charge of the 
treating. After the inspector has finished, the owner is notified of the 
condition of his premises and ordered to treat it within a certain time. 
If he does this, well and good; if he does not, or will not, then the 
assistant in charge of the treatment, with a bundle of those copies, of those 
maps of cases in that locality, carries out the system of treatment and the 
owner of the premises is charged up with one-half of the total expense. 
'rhat is why we have been able to study this over so much and to go over 
so large an area and learn so many little things about it we did not know 
before, not so much with reference to the habits of the insect, as the treat- 
ment of it. 

I would simply say in regard to the treatment that I have sprayed with 
whale oil soap, using two pounds of soap to each gallon of water. That 
makes a strong mixture, but we must get something that will penetrate 
the covering and reach the insect underneath. We have used soap for the 
reason that in all of our treating, which means hundreds of thousands of 
trees, in not a single instance have we done any damage. There has not 
been a single complaint of any damage done. That is one point we have 
learned. But there is another thing we have learned, and that is we must 
not use whale oil mixture upon bearing peach trees in mid-winter. If 
we use this preparation upon the bearing peach orchard before the buds 
start in the spring, we will kill practically all the fruit in the orchard. If 
we use it the same strength after the buds begin to swell in the spring, 
after the time they begin to push out, we will do no damage whatever. 
I do not know why that is true; but we never treat a bearing tree in a 
peach orchard in the winter time, but let those go until spring and then 
go after them in full force. You see that we can very easily do thou- 
sands, yes, hundreds of thousands of dollars amount of damage if we did 
not know that we must not use this mixture in mid-winter. 


President Hobbs: Does it affect the Japanese plims and European 
plums in the same way? 


I think it does affect plums a little, but I can not tell to what extent. 
We have been pretty careful in regard to plums. I think plums, possibly 
of the more tender varieties, and pears, also, are affected by it. 

There is another point in connection with this soap mixture, which 
I will speak of now, and that is where we have used this in early spring 
there is never any trouble with peach leaf curl. Even though the amount 
used is not more than one pound to two or three gallons of water, there 
is never any trouble with peach leaf curl after we have used the soap 
mixture. 

We have gone into this treatment quite extensively. We have used 
something like twenty tons of soap since last December. I had an equip- 
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ment of one steam sprayer, tlie first oné that ever came into the State 
of Ohio, the first I ever saw, and the first one that was ever used in 
the State. We have four largé tanks, holding 300 gallons of niixture, and 
with these we use Morley’s sprayer and as tiuch as four lines of hose 
Every one is adapted to two lines, but with the steam sprayer we can 
not get into the most ditticult places in the city. We have had to treat 
a section of about three miles square iti Cincinnati, among tlie best resi- 
dence portions of the city, and it would not do to go on those grounds with 
a team when the soil is the least bit soft, and we had to coutrive some 
way of treating those premises without getting on the groutids them- 
selves, and some of those grounds are pretty extensive. So we set the 
steamer either at the driveway or at the curb, and then attached one 
line of hose. It may run back a hundred or two hundred feet. Ordinarily 
we have a pressure of one hundred pounds to a square inch. When we 
get back in those lots sometimes we find there is a jungle that the people 
going along the street will not see, and we have to have enough hose to 
use, with the steamer at the curb, going around among those trees and 
shrubs, treating them and with our facilities we can treat the highest trees 
we have been called upon to treat. 


President Hobbs: How do you treat the very high ones? 


We can use our extension rods, and we can reach up over twenty 
feet. The boys sometimes climb up like squirrels and go up to the top. 
We have some extension ladders we use in reaching the upper portions of 
the trees, but if the boys can climb up more readily, they do so. We do 
not attempt to reach the higher trees from the ground. So much for the 
treatment of the trees, orchards, premises, parks, cemeteries—we have it 
all to do. 

Now for the treatment of the nursery stock that has to be grown in 
close proximity with an orchard or orchards that are badly infested: We 
have some rather queer experiences in attempting to protect the nursery- 
men from what they are in no way to blame for. Some of them are not 
wholly without blame, because some of them are very careless. I might, 
in some cases, change the word careless to some other one, but there are 
others who are honestly doing the very best they can to keep their prem- 
ises clear of anything of that sort; but over the fence, across the way, 
across the road or street, is an orchard that is infested with the scale. 
The nurseryman can not reach the man, but we can. We can manage 
the orchard, if the individual can not or will not take care of it; but 
how about the nurseryman who has been endangered from it? Sometimes 
in going through a nursery I find occasionally a tree that has been in- 
fested from the orchard, we know very well. We could not condemn that 
man’s business and wreck him on any such basis as that; we must have 
some better reason for it; and I am going to tell you how we manage those 
things. In every case where we find one or two trees, and where we find 
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no trees at all, where we find the nursery is in too close proximity with 
an infested orchard to let the trees be set out without some further protec- 
tion to the people who buy them—suppose we find a tree in a nursery row, 
or a block of, say 100,000 trees, the tree is located, and then the man will 
begin to work around and around, gradually working outward, looking 
carefully for other infested trees. If we find another within ten feet away, 
then we condemn everything within ten feet of the original tree, and it 
does not make any difference whether -we have found a scale on it or 
not, it is condemned and burned. Then we keep on going farther out. 
If we find nothing beyond that, nothing more is condemned, but before that 
nursery stock can go into the market it must be fumigated under the 
direction of some one connected with the department and ordered to over- 
see the inspection. As a further protection, if we can find absolutely noth- 
ing, we insist upon that fumigation in a room constructed particularly for 
the purpose. : 

Some of you may think the way to do, if you find one tree,-is to con- 
demn the nursery and have it all burned. You would not think that way 
if you were in the business. A business you have spent a lifetime to 
build up can be wrecked in a short time. I can wreck it inside of a 
week. But the owner of the nursery has rights, and he has a right to jus- 
tice. After we have cleared up everything that would be apt to endanger 
his patrons, then his stock, before it can be sent out, must be treated in 
this way; and I want to say right here that hydrocyanic acid gas is one 
of the most deadly poisons known to the chemist—we use cyanide of 
potassium and sulphuric acid, which you must all know is a very deadly 
poison, and combining the two and water forms a gas that is practically 
as deadly as the two ingredients put together. 

I can illustrate, perhaps, a little to show you what the effect aeould be. 
After this stuff has been kept in this room with this gas for a certain 
length of time the doors are thrown open and ventilators are thrown down, 
and everybody is forbidden to go into the room for a certain time, from 
twenty minutes to half an hour. In one place a colored man thought that 
half an hour was a little too long. He did not want to wait so long, and 
he went in to get some trees, and he suddenly fell over. They pulled the 
fellow out, and after a while he came to, and they asked him what he 
was doing. He said, well, he didn’t know; he got in there and all at 
once it got dark, and that was all he knew about it. So from that you 
can understand the deadly nature of the gas. 

As to the way we use it, we have been very careful. No man ought 
to use it unless he has the nature of it thoroughly explained to him, and 
no one but a careful man ought to have anything to do with it whatever. 
I find that the men who are very careful with it, but who work with it 
continually, complain of headaches due to-the effect from the fumes. We 
wanted to avoid that, so we had these houses made with a slatted floor, 
and with an aperture perhaps that large square (indicating). Then 
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make a miniature windlass. Then put out this sulphuric acid and water 
on a chair or platform underneath this windlass-like affair. At the top of 
that attach a pan. Up through here (indicating) there will be a vertical 
-bar. As we push that down an incline plane, this vertical bar strikes a 
pig or cleat and upsets the pan and throws the cyanidé in so that it passes 
down through the slatted door and the trap door falls behind it, and in 
that way we save the man from getting any fumes whatever. 

We have carried on a very extensive work for a year. This afternoon 
I will tell you something more about our manner of treating. We have 
been getting some results. I want to say this before closing, that I have 
got a force divided up into two divisions—one relates to inspection and 
one to treatment. One man has charge of the division of inspection, and 
the other has charge of the division of treatment, and I say to them: “If 
you find out anything new that will aid us, it is just that much for you; 
your pay will be accorded not exactly on the amount of work you do. If 
you find out anything new, we will tear to pieces the machine we have, 
if you will only show us some way of making it better.” Consequently 
the boys are looking out for something; they are learning, and I will tell 
you something about this this afternoon. 


Meeting adjourned until 1:30 p. m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Friday, August 23, 1:30 P. M. 


The meeting convened pursuant to adjournment, President Hobbs 
presiding, 


President Hobbs: We will now hear the report of the Committee on 
Exhibits, 


AWARDING OF PREMIUMS. 


The judges, L. B. Custer, of Logansport, Ind.; Mr. Henry, of Laporte, 
Ind., and S. H. Fulton, of South Haven, Mich., made the following awards 
of premiums: 


Best collection of summer and fall apples—Walter Ratliff, first; C. P. 
Bradley, second; prizes $2.50 and $1. Best plates of Maiden Blush, Che- 
nango strawberry, Benoni and red June apples—Walter Ratliff; prizes 25 
cents each. 

Best collection of pears—Walter Ratliff, first; C. P. Bradley, second; 
prizes $2.50 and $1. Best plate Clapp’s Favorite—George Seeler; best plate 
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Bartlett, A. W. Matthews; best plate Flemish Beauty, C. P. Bradley, and 
best plate Tyson pears, Hs H. Swaim; prizes 25 cents each. 

Best collection of peaches—H. H. Haines, first; George F. Newton, sec- 
ond; prizes, $2.50 and $1. Largest and best Plate of peaches—H. E. Haines, 
first; George F. Newton, second; prizes, $1 and 50 cents. Best collection of 
plums—C. P. Bradley, first; W. C. Corney, second; prizes, $2.50 and $1. 
Best plate Lombard, H. H. Swaim; best plate Burbank, Mrs. B. A. Davis; 
best plates Abundance and Shipper’s Pride, C. P. Bradley, and best plate 
German prune plums, J. B. Witmer; prizes, 25 cents each. 

Best collection grapes—C. P. Bradley, first; H. H. Swaim, second; prizes 
$2.50 and $1. Best plate Moore’s early grapes, H. E. Haines; prize, 25 
cents. 

Best muskmelon—J. W. Kring; prize, 50 cents. 


President Hobbs: The next on the program is, “Why I Am a Horti- 
eulturist,” by Mrs. Neal, of Albion. 


WHY I AM A HORTICULTURIST. 


BY MRS. ISABELLE NEAL, ALBION. 


Horticulture is the art of cultivating gardens. Our first parents were 
horticulturists and the Garden of Eden was the highest ideal of God’s 
conception of a beautiful dwelling place for them. In’ my fancy I see it. 
a land elysian of singing brooks and sparkling waters. There were azalias 
and rhododendrons, which grew into gigantic trees laden with a splendor 
of bloom and roses of immense size. The bushes were like the massive 
trees of Yosemite, and there were plants with flowers strange to be seen, 
and lofty palms with paths between, which stretched away into vast for- 
ests of delightful scenes. 


Like that path in the wood where I used to roam, 
When the oak tree leaves were green, 

And the wild bird built for herself a home, 
Concealed by the leafy screen; 

The world never seemed to be half so good 

As it did when I went to that path in the wood. 


Adam and Eve were not content with their lives of leisure. God had 
given them the spirit of progression which gave them the desire to eat the 
apple. And there arose between them a contention. Adam said Eve was 
responsible for the desire for wisdom, and now because of this we are 
told that women are the weaker vessel. Show me the home of a hortt- 
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eulturist today where the wife is one of those weak-minded women seek- 
ing to better the conditions of her husband, preparing that which is 
pleasant to his taste, and I will show you one that is alert to his success. 

But if there were no fruits forbidden, no joys to be denied; if the heart 
was never tempted and the soul was never tried; if there were no thorny 
pathways like the bravest feet have trod, the heart would grow indifferent 
and wander off from God. 

Iam a horticulturist because its pleasures are not confined to a few, but 
are so widespread that even the mechanic, the merchant, the banker, the 
clerk, the rich and poor alike can rest from their labors ’neath the shadows 
of their own vine and fig tree. The farmer that follows his plow and 
boasts of his broad acres of waving grain, his fields of tasseling corn and 
his meadows of sweet mown hay finds the one spot which is most attract- 
ive to him to be the horticultural department of his home; that Eden 
where Hve as of old is striving to make his home a paradise. 


Oh, where could life be half so sweet, 
So free from care and harm, 

So independent and complete 
As on a well-kept farm? 


The horticulturist is a social character. With the aid of his happy 
family (for they are all members of our society) he brings to our meetings 
baskets overflowing with the best of his larder, saying nothing of the 
yellow-legged chickens and finest of fruits and flowers which satisfy the 
eye as well as the taste. Then he is a botanist. He goes down into the 
depths of the flowers, whose language speaks to the eye and the emotions 
of the heart. Thus the rose and the myrtle are symbols of love, the violet 
of modesty, the daisy of innocence, the lily of purity and sweetness, the 
orange blossom of charity, the laurel of glory, the amaranth of immortal- 
ity and the ivy of fidelity. Hach, speaking in its beauty and fragrance, 
arouses the better feelings and emotions of the heart. We touch them and 
we enjoy their sweetness; and if we but understand the language they 
speak to us we are made happy and feel the gentle influence of the sweet- 
est things God evér made and forgot to put souls in. Flowers are capable of 
developing a love of beauty even where it does not now exist and also of . 
strengthening it where it does exist. It is doubtful if a depraved nature 
could give full rein to its depravity when surrounded by the beautiful in 
art or in nature. There are instances on record of the softening of hard 
natures by the influence of flowers, and has not the criminal been brought 
to tears at the sight of a bouquet of old-fashioned red roses? They re- 
minded him, he said, brokenly, of the roses in his mother’s garden. Like 
old songs, they will come up in memory, at least some time, to be recog- 
nized and welcomed by the heart that has traveled back, ah, how far, to 
the old home under the hills, where in childhood’s merry hours they used 
to play in the shadow of lofty trees, fanned by the passing breeze. And 
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out of this old home of the past has grown for us the new home of today, 
having its works of art, its high walls and lofty domes kissed by the 
morning sun. The old landmarks are gone and we rest beneath their 
shadows no more; yet we oft times wander, as it were, down the path 
of that old home, while we drink in not only the beauty but the per- 
fume of its long lost youth. 


Oh! could my tired feet once more 
Be guided to the old home door. 

And could I smell the mignonette, 
Those weary years I might forget. 


Is it broadening too much the ordinary definition of artist to assume 
that whoever creates or produces—assisting and co-operating with nature— 
out of the crude matter of the soil objects that add to the beauty of the 
landscape, is an artist? The planting of a farm to flowers, vegetables, 
fruit trees, shrubs, canes or plants adds to the beauty of the landscape. 
How often have we admired the beauty of a plantation of fruit trees, such 
as apples, pears, peaches, plums and cherries or the smaller fruits in rid- 
ing by even in winter when they were denuded of foliage, flowers and 
fruit; but how much more attractive they are when clothed with blos- 
soms and foliage in May, or laden with fruit in summer and autumn. The 
florists who, through years, centuries and ages, have increased the species 
and varieties, adding immeasurably to their loveliness, have certainly con- 
tributed to the beauty of the flower garden. Our great variety of double 
flowers, with their numerous and varied forms, tints and colors, are the 
work of man. The great number of species and varieties of fruits owe 
their origin mainly to the efforts of man. Compare our most beautiful 
apples, such as Sweet Bough, Strawberry, Red Astrachan, Maiden Blush, 
Grimes’ Golden, King, Northern Spy, Wealthy and numerous others of our 
own improved varieties with the primitive apple, if any such be found, 
and you will see how much the hand of man has done in adding to their 
beauty, to say nothing of the quality of the apple. How much the appear- 
ance of our landscape was enhanced last fall by the orchards on every 
farm bending under their burden of beautiful fruit. What an ornament to 
the table a dish of our finest varieties affords. 

Consider the pear. Although not quite so remarkable for bright colors 
as many varieties of the apple, yet no one can deny that a tree loaded 
with any of our leading varieties, such as Bartlett, Clapp’s Favorite or 
Flemish Beauty, are a great improvement in color as well as flavor upon 
the seedling. Then some of the varieties of the pear do not acquire their 
coloring until picked and ripened by the skill of man. And what relation 
has the peach to beauty? It is scarcely excelled by any other species of 
fruit. Whether we consider the white fleshed varieties, with their creamy 
skin changed to crimson by the rays of the sun, or the yellow fleshed, 
which are deep yellow in the shade and dark crimson in the sun; whether 
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globular or oblong in form, they are very attractive on the tree or as a 
centerpiece on the table. Among the varieties noted for their beauty are 
Conklin, Crawford’s Early, Crawford’s Late, Alberge Yellow and Large 
Early York and many others. The plum has tints and shades of color 
differing somewhat from those of any other species of fruit. They are 
blue, red, yellow, purple, violet and carmine. Some of the Japan varieties 
are quite brilliantly colored, as are some of the Americanas. Thus we may 
continue through all the species of domestic fruit improved by the aid of 
man. The cherry, grape, currant, gooseberry, blackberry, raspberry and 
strawberry, each has a special beauty of its own. And all are such an 
improvement upon the natural production of their several species as to 
entitle their producers to be called artists. The earth has been made 
much more beautiful by their labors. In view of all the scenes that the 
horticulturist produces, that he who rides or walks may see how much 
he does to beautify the earth by improving upon nature, who would deny 
him a place among artists. He lives in a palace all his own, surrounded 
with beautiful landscapes, painted by nature, is king of all he surveys and 
his path is strewn with flowers. 


I do not care what the flowers may be, 
Or coarser the shape or finer; 

They are all one beautiful work to me, 
And God is the great designer. 
Children of sunshine, earth and dew, 

And the great blue sky above them, 
Delicate shading or gaudier hue, 
Flowers of the earth, we love them. 


President Hobbs: If there is no discussion of this paper, we will 
pass to the next, which is, “Spraying and Spraying Mixtures,” by Pro- 
fessor Webster, who addressed us this morning. 


Professors Webster’s paper was as follows: 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen—After the smoke of the battle 
at Santiago had drifted away, we decided that although we had a Schley 
and a Sampson, and that they were good fighters, the victory was due to 
the man behind the gun. I want to make a keynote of this. I don’t care 
what kind of a machine you have; I don’t care anything about how you 
make your mixtures; I do not care anything about the mixtures them- 
selves, unless I can know something about the man who holds the nozzle. 
Of the one hundred points in spraying, ninety of them depend upon the 
man who holds the nozzle, and we have found that out of about eighteen 
months’ work, not only with one or two men, but with eighteen or twenty 
of them, not only in one orchard, but in hundreds of them; but in watch- 
ing the spraying of several hundred other men, more or less careful in their 
work, we are just beginning to find out what spraying is. 
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I want to say something else, and I am perfectly willing to stand by 
it. I don’t know how it is in Indiana, but in Ohio a man can not run a 
stationary engine without a license, and in ten years, I think, no man 
will be allowed to spray an orchard until he has had a thorough training 
and has a license or certificate. When you get to that, you will have 
spraying, and you will not have it until you do. 

We have had to deal with all sorts of people. I have seen a man who 
intended to do good work, thoroughly sincere and energetic, and who had 
everything mortal man could have to do good work, to do a good (ob of 
spraying, but he succeeded in doing a very poor one, because he did not 
know how to do a good one. 

I will give you one illustration of that. We have men who are start- 
ing out to spraying under about this condition of affairs: One or two men 
will buy a sprayer, an expensive spraying machine, one that has a capacity 
for doing a great deal of work, a steamer or some machine that is capable 
of doing a large amount of work, and then begin taking contracts for 
spraying orchards, not alone for insects, but for fungous diseases as well. 
Two brothers who, I suppose, were sixty or sixty-five years of age, men 
who were thoroughly honest and sincere, started out in this way, and I 
want to tell you how they sprayed the first orchard. I tell you they did 
a good job of it. They did not have an extension rod, but one man got 
up on a wagon and held the hose just below the nozzle, and they simply 
sprayed through them and let it come down on the trees, and they won- 
dered why they did not get any results from it. They thought they were 
doing all right. So I want to impress that on you, that spraying, as it is 
done, four-fifths of it is wasted material. . Yes, take the average fruit 
grower, not only in Indiana, but in Ohio and other States—there is not 
much difference in the way they do it. I know that to be true; we have 
found it out, and it has been illustrated again and again. 

Now, as to the way we do this; it is just like this: I have had to 
deal with the same problem you have. I can carry, say; six men, by the 
month, through the entire year, but I can not carry twenty-five. In other 
words, I can not afford to hire twenty-five men by the month and drill 
them for the sake of keeping them through the winter months in order to 
spray. Therefore, I have to train up about one man to the machine, five 
of them, and for the rest we have to depend precisely upon the same kind 
of labor which you have to depend upon. We have to go to Cincinnati, 
or Cleveland, or elsewhére, and pick up our men, and pay them by the 
day, and the best I can do is to put a trained man in charge of each gang. 
That means, with an ordinary spraying machine, three men, one at each 
nozzle, and one at the pump, and I have to put a trained man over them 
with nothing in the wide world to do but to watch and see that they do the 
work right. It pays. Another thing that looks pretty hard. I got a pretty 
severe letter from a mother once, because, she said, I would not let her 
son talk. I let him talk all he wanted to, but not when he was spraying 
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a tree, except in connection with the work. You can not talk politics or 
religion and spray a tree at the same time; you can’t talk polities then, 
I don’t care what your politics are; you may bea prohibitionist even. 

Our work is all arranged just on that plan. With our steam sprayer 
it requires’five men. We have two, one at each side to watch the men 
that they do the spraying properly, that they do not overlook a branch or 
a twig. It seems like, perhaps, a good deal of expense, and you probably 
think you can not afford it; but those men who do nothing else but see 
that the rest do their work as they should are the most profitable men 
you have, and you will find it so. But it takes a very peculiar man to go 
on a spraying force; it takes a very peculiar man. He must not only be 
able to detect the San Jose Scale, but he must be able to hold his tem- 
per, I don’t care if a woman pitches on him; and the last is as important 
as the first. Talk about women holding their tongues! My goodness, me! 
It is not half as hard as for a man to go into an orchard and refrain from 
talking, except as related to the work, when they are spraying; but it is 
prohibited. There is no interruption; but, as I said before, I once got a 
pretty severe letter from a mother complaining about her boy not being 
allowed to talk. It is all right for them to talk sometimes, but not when 
working, excepting about their work. 

Now, I want to tell you something about the machines we are using, and 
how we are using them. We haye in the whole equipment one Orleans 
steel sprayer. We have four large three-hundred-gallon tanks, with a Mor- 
rill & Morley’s pump. I do not want to advertise anybody’s pump, but we 
use this because the men like it better and because they can do good work 
with it. We have been using four of those on our largest machines, except 
the steam sprayer. Now I told you this morning that the men are prac- 
tically told to be on their guard, to be on the watch, and if they see 
anything about the machine that can be improved I want to know it, and 
they get full credit for it, and we will tear anything to pieces if we can 
improve it by any change. We have torn our steam sprayer all to pieces 
twice, and if we keep on we will get something that manufacturers never 
dreamed of making. When you get this one, you will notice that in front 
there is a barrel. As these machines come from the factory the tank is 
partitioned off. A portion of the front part is intended for holding water, 
with which it supplies the boiler. The first thing I knew my men in 
charge had the partition torn out, increasing the capacity, which means a 
good deal, because if we could have the whole tank full it would last about 
half a day, and they could fill it up again at noon; otherwise they would 
run out of material about 11 o’clock. By that means we get larger capacity. 
‘We put the barrel in front, and can supply the boiler from that by attach- 
ing a pipe from the boiler to the barrel. But we ran into another trouble. 
‘That pipe would freeze, and for a day or two it bothered us. Then we 
had stop-cocks put in, and when we had replenished the boiler as we let 
it out of the pipe we had no trouble with the freezing. 
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We find that some of the most. favorable days for spraying is when the 
mercury is down to about zero somewhere. The question is how to spray 
under that temperature. I will tell you how we solved that problem, and 
I do not care how cold it is, we spray right along. 

We made another connection with the boiler and put in hose so that 
we turned the steam directly into the tank—the way that is constructed, 
the excess steam goes through the tank in order to keep the material 
warm. We cut that out entirely and attached the hose directly to the 
boiler, so we can put them now right in the tank, and we can have three 
hundred gallons of mixture boiling, if we want it; and not only that, but 
in the morning we would bring the four tanks right along with the same 
boiler, and we heated the mixture in all of those tanks so we could use it. 

But there is another problem that has an awful sight to do with spray- 
ing, both with the efficiency of it and the expense of it, and I do not 
know whether we are going to be able to do much with it or not, and 
that is the wind. Some of the recommendations regarding spraying you 
see so much of, read very nicely. It is very easy to spray if you can get 
a room like this is to spray in, where there is no wind at all. That is a 
very easy matter; but if the wind is blowing hard it is not so easy. You 
go out some morning and attempt to spray when the winds are going 
anywhere from fifteen to seventy miles and hour, and you will find that 
the mist that is spoken of is a good deal of a myth; spraying with a 
heavy wind blowing is not a very easy matter, that is, 1 mean effectual 
spraying. To do good, efficient work when the wind is blowing requires 
exceedingly good assistants. It adds greatly to the expense. It will make 
a difference of fifty per cent. in the cost of the spraying—I mean effectual] 
spraying—between a calm day with very little wind and a windy day. 

As I told you, we have to spray the peach trees in the spring. There 
are only about ten days or two weeks when we can spray the bearing 
peach trees. Sometimes during those two weeks the wind blows more 
continually than any other week in the year; for that reason our spraying 
has been somewhat expensive. This problem, if it can be, should be solved 
by somebody, but I am free to confess that we are a good deal puzzled 
to know how to go to work to overcome, even in part, the effect of the 
wind on our spraying. . 

We have overcome the effects of the temperature, and we can keep the 
mixture so warm that it keeps the hands of the men warm who are 
handling the hose. I presume the steam sprayer is new to the most of 
you, but I believe that with some improvement that will be just about the 
thing that will be wanted; then you educate the man to spray and spray 
right, and give him a certificate or a license, or whatever it may be, then 
he can buy a machine and go to work and take his contracts to do 
spraying. It is his business to do it at the proper time. You don’t have 
to have that on your mind at all. That is his business to do it at the proper 
time and do it as it ought to be done. As soon as you have got trained 
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men, you will be able to get it done right. So this outfit, or something 
like it,as I say, is probably what will be used in the future. I haye no very 
large photograph of it with me. We also use the Hclipse, mounted on a 
large tank with a platform, that can be either raised or lowered. We have 
a platform attached to the front of the tank, and he can work very low 
down in that way. (Professor Webster is here using a photograph to illus- 
trate.) Or when he wants to spray a high tree he runs the extension rod 
up and he can spray over a pretty high tree. This is the cheaper method. 
There is no expense for fuel, and it requires but three men, and the 
fourth one to see that it is done right. 

Now, if you are going to buy a spraying tank, do not get a square 
one. Get around one with a rounding bottom. If you are using Bordeaux 
mixture, or anything that needs agitation, cutting out these corners will 
have more effect in keeping your mixture well stirred. A great deal de- 
pends upon its being agitated when you are using arsenical poisons. We 
do not use anything else. With soap mixtures it is not necessary to have 
it agitated particularly, but we like them better, anyway. Our tanks are 
all like this (indicating), holding three hundred gallons of material, which 
lasts about half a day, and we do a great deal of work with them. 

The difference between this and some sprayers is this: In your 
orchard, if the trees are uniform, so that the man on each side—remember, 
you have four lines of hose, two on each side—and the men can make equal 
progress, it is all right; but if the trees are not equal and some places 
a tree is gone entirely, one side, then, has to wait on the other. In 
other words, the progress is no more than what each side could do. For 
instance, a tree is out, then the man on the opposite side would have to 
wait until those on the other side had sprayed the tree that would cor- 
respond with his. In this case there is no such trouble. This is one of the 
things that is avoided by this tank and sprayers. I think I explained 
about our method of spraying the larger trees, so I will omit that part 
and tell you what we have been able to do. There has been, as you 
know, a great deal of discussion as to the results of the use of different 
kinds of mixtures, particularly that of whale oil soap. We were pretty 
badly discouraged. I know there was a little question as to whether we 
could do very good work with it or not. Now I have had a good oppor- 
tunity to learn the effect of spraying with whale oil soap, where I had the 
men for about three months—the same men continuously, day after day— 
using the same mixture, soap of the same brand from the same manufac- 
turers. Where the orchards were pruned but very little, if any at all, and 
the wind was against us at the time, we found that we only succeeded in 
killing about ninety-five per cent. of the scale; but where we had calm 
weather we have killed ninety-eight per cent., and we have orchards where 
we have not been able to find a living scale. I do not want you to under- 
stand that you can exterminate the scale in the orchard by one applica- 
tion; I only say that this was done last winter. About a month ago I 
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sent one man to look over an orchard and sent another without letting 
the second one know the first one had gone, and neither found any. We 
have orchards we have not been able to find a seale in since we have 
treated them, and where they were badly infested before, and in no case 
have we found the effect to have been less than the extermination of nine- 
ty-five per cent. of the scale destroyed. That is what we have done 
with whale oil soap spray, with experienced men, who were doing the 
very best that they could, 

Now, what we have done anybody else can do with the same equipment 
and thoroughly well trained men. In all the work we have done we have 
used something like twenty tons of whale oil soap, and there has not 
been a single complaint of any injury to vegetation. The most serious 
complaint I had was from a lady, I don’t know her age, and I do not 
know whether she was married or not; but she complained that we ruined 
her poodle by its getting out and getting sprayed. So I can say this much 
about whale oil soap, that you, yourself, can put it on so that it will be 
effective, if you know how, or have experienced men to do it. I have 
told you of its efficiency, and there is one more point I wish to make,,and 
that is that it will not protect a tree from reinfestation, I do not believe, 
twenty-four hours; it offers no protection from reinfestation from adjoining 
trees or adjoining orchards. 

I desire now to take up the matter of the use of crude petroleum. I 
have done some experimental work with it, and there has been careful 
application of it made by the owners of the orchards, and we are just get- 
ting some material together that will mean a good deal when we get 
through with the season. Crude petroleum acts very peculiar in its effect, 
not only upon the scale, but upon the tree itseif. It is a very easy matter 
to spray a tree and not hurt it any, and it is a very easy matter to kill 
the scale, but when you come to combine the two you have got something 
else; that is where the difficulty comes. We find it has a very severe 
effect upon the tree, and anything less than twenty per cent. of’ crude 
petroleum is ineffective, and anything more than forty per cent. injures 
the peach trees more or less seriously. We have killed peach trees by 
using twenty-five per cent. of crude petroleum, and we have sometim’s 
not injured them with fifty per cent., but where the injury is done with 
twenty-five per cent. they were very thoroughly sprayed. 

You will be more apt to do inefficient work in windy weather; and you 
can not do as good work in a high wind as you can with the soap mix- 
ture. So far as I can see there is no difference in the effect, so far as 
specific gravity is concerned. We use oil whose specific gravity is 43 or 
44 and we use it down to 34, and I can not see that the trees killed with 
oil whose specific gravity was 44, was any more than those sprayed with 
oil whose specific gravity was 34. We have been hoping that there might 
be a difference in favor of the heavy oil as regards reinfestation, but we 
got very disappointing observations the other day by finding the young 
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scale settling down on peach trees where we had used the heavy oil and 
where we had done a good job of spraying. When we get through the 
season we will be able to tell you more about that, but at the present 
time, as to protection against reinfestation, the outlook is not very en- 
couraging. At the present time I see nothing: better than to go on with 
the use of whale oil soap. I do not think we have got to the point where 
we can put crude petroleum in the hands of inexperienced men, and until 
we reach that point I am much in favor of using the whale oil soap, for 
the reason that there is great danger of doing damage to the trees by the 
use of crude petroleum and there is not that danger with the use of soap. 
I believe we will leave that subject now and take up another one. 

Of course, you will be interested in the pumps that are to be used 
because you have to use them in spraying. I do not care to be under- 
stood as advertising anybody’s pumps, nor as running down anybody’s 
pumps; but we confronted that problem last spring when we attempted to 
find out something regarding the use of crude petroleum and how we were 
going to do it. I got a Kerosine-water pump from the factory. There had 
been a good deal said about them. Before we did anything I wanted to 
know what we were working with and what we were doing, so I said to 
my man, “Go to work and see what you can do with this.” 

In order to find out just what we were doing you spray a little while, 
and if this is running nicely, instead of spraying a tree take two or three 
dozen fruit cans with you, and by standing these cans up you can spray 
into those fruit cans, and see what you have been doing. I will read 
you the results. 

Instead of spraying 5 per cent. of crude petroleum we found we actu- 
ally sprayed 3 8-10 per cent.; instead of spraying 10 per cent. we found 
we were actually spraying 1384; instead of spraying 15 per cent. we were 
spraying 8534; instead of spraying 20 per cent. we were spraying 1944; 
instead of spraying 25 per cent. we were spraying 1114 per cent. This was 
learned by stopping in the midst of the spraying and spraying into a fruit 
jar instead of on a tree. 

We did not know but what something might be wrong, and so we 
cleaned up everything just as clean as if it had just come from the shop, 
and tried it again. We sprayed again, and then sprayed in the fruit jars, 
and this is what we got: : 

With the indicator set to spray 5 per cent. of crude petroleum we 
sprayed 914 per cent.; instead of spraying 15 per cent. we were spraying 
28 3-10 per cent; instead of spraying 20 per cent. we were spraying 16% 
per cent; and with the indicator set for spraying 25 per cent. we were 
spraying 1874 per cent. 

I gave it up, as I then decided that we could not tell what we were 
doing. I then did what Americans do not like to do, sent over to Canada. 
I was there last fall, and they were telling me a good deal about a spray- 
ing machine that they were making, to use crude petroleum. I sent over 
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and got one, called the spray motor, manufactured in London, Ontario. 
This was arranged altogether differently from the one we tried before. 
Instead of mixing it, the petroleum was put in one tank and the water in 
another. It was drawn by a separate hose and is mixed as it goes through 
the nozzle. It is the best machine I have struck, by all means the best; 
it sprays more accurately, and it is the easiest pump to work we have 
had anything to do with, and so far as I can see it is the best thing we 
have yet invented for the use of crude petroleum mixtures, and if we do 
anything with the crude petroleum we generaly do it with the spray motor 
pumps. I think they will manufacture them on this side before a great 
while so we will not have to pay duty on them. The price depends upon 
the size. The price of the one I got is $35, and if you can get them to 
throw off the duty that is all it will cost you. I was-in a hurry and I 
did not care about the duty. 

I shall say a little more about the other spraying, because I know 
there are some here greatly interested in it. We have never been able 
to manage the codling moth satisfactory. We have been puzzled to know 
what was the matter, whether it was defective spraying or why it was 
that we could get the apples up until about this time, and then they 
would drop off in spite of all that we could do. 

Last year, in a small way, we thought we would see if there was any- 
thing we could do to indicate where the trouble was. So I went up near 
the lake shore, just east of Toledo, and went into an orchard the day after 
the spraying was finished. They had sprayed with Bordeaux mixture,. 
with paris green added, three times. The next day after the spraying. 
we covered a tree with this material you use to cover your peagh baskets: 
with, that makes the peaches have a nice color. Well, we took that ma-- 
terial and we covered the entire tree with it. Of course, you know you: 
can not get two trees just alike in an orchard, but we took another as @ 
check as nearly like it as we could get, and. I will tell you what we did: 
We removed all the fallen apples from under both trees August 9; they 
were sprayed the last time the 23d of June, and covered the 23d. On the 
14th of September, which you will remember was immediately after a ter- 
rible wind storm which spoiled acres in Ohio and Indiana, there were 
removed from under the tree that was covered 229 apples; 59 per cent. 
of these were sound. From under the uncovered tree there were removed 
1,052 apples, not over 10 per cent. of which were sound. The cloth was 
drawn over the tree and fastened at the trunk underneath. We took the 
apples out from under the cover and then replaced it. October 22 there 
were picked from under the covered tree 372 sound apples, 8 wormy. Of 
the windfalls, 18 were wormy. From the checked tree, the one that had 
not been covered, we picked 253 sound apples, 41 wormy. Of the wind- 
falls, 104 were wormy and 94 were sound. 

Recapitulation: The covered tree, after the fruit was removed from 
beneath, on August 29, carried 622 apples. Of these 372 were gathered. 
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in sound condition, and 26 were wormy. The uncovered tree, after the 
fallen fruit was removed, August 29, carried 1,544 apples, of which 347 
were sound when gathered and 145 were wormy. The summary would 
read thus: Covered tree gave 507 sound and 120, 19.1 per cent., wormy; 
the uncovered tree gave 452 sound and 1,092, 70.7 per cent., wormy. This, 
I think, shows pretty clearly what the result would be if we could manage 
the second brood of moths. 

You can spray your orchard carefully and effectually, but your neigh- 
bor just over the fence will raise enough moths to bring on a second brood 
that will do you a great deal of damage. This experiment was made to 
show that. You can reach the second brood of moths when the calyx 
end of the apple is turned outward, if you can get the poison there, and 
we are trying this year an experiment we hope will do that very thing. 
We are using, instead of paris green, arsenite of lead, something that ad- 
heres to the tree. They are using it with Bordeaux mixture, trying to 
get it in the calyx of the apple, before the calyx closes over, to see if it 
will not kill the second brood. It is too early to see, because we have not 
reached the time, but we will be able to say in a few days what effect 
this has upon them. At the present time we can not say, but I can say 
this, that since we have used the Bordeaux mixture and the arsenite of 
lead, there was very much less fruit dropped from the trees where we 
used the arsenite of lead. There is that difference in favor of the arsenite 
of lead, although it is a little more expensive. 

If we can succeed in finding something that will protect the apple 
from the second brood we will have to find something that will protect the 
man who sprays from his neighbor who does not. 

I desire to speak a little further about this matter of spraying being 
done by inexperienced men. It can be no better illustrated than by this: 
People seem to think that spraying is something that can be done when 
they have nothing else to do. I want to say to you in this connection 
it is something you can not put off. You can not do that. When the 
bloom falls off from the apple you. will find the calyx open in that shape 
(indicating); a little later it begins to draw in and continues until it is 
closed so it is almost impossible to get the poison in. If you spray your 
trees when the calyx is wide open and it catches the poison in it and it 
fixes there until the calyx eloses and covers it, then you have accom- 
plished all that you can with one spraying. If you let it go because some- 
thing else is hurrying you, thinking you can do it when you can not do 
anything else, then you will see what a difference there will be. 

This is the very reason, more than anything else, we are coming to 
the point where this work will be turned over to a professional man, a 
professional sprayer. The time will come when we will turn the mat- 
ter over to them and pay them so much a tree, and pay no more at- 
tention to it. You will get rid of that bother; you will know that it will 
be done right and at the proper time. And what I said in regard to careful 
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spraying will apply just exactly as well in your apple orchard as it will 
elsewhere. 

There is one point I have seen agitated much. We spray apple tree 
limbs, but how about the trunk, and how about the grass and leaves 
underneath? It looks as though we have been leaving out one of the most 
important points, where we simply spray the tree and let everything be- 
neath it go. Now, it seems as though the better way is when we finish 
the tree to give the whole area underneath a pretty careful spraying and 
finish the job up in good shape. 


President Hobbs: How do you apply the spray? How does the man 
hold the nozzle? Where does he begin and where does he wind up? Does 
he spray from underneath, on top, or how does he do it? 


Professor Webster: We spray both from underneath and on top, or 
from_above. All our nozzles are attached to extension rods, and we 
start at some particular point on the tree, and go over both the under 
and upper side, until we get around to where we were when we began. 
I do not know whether you do it here or not. They have a way in Ohio 
of spraying one side of a tree when the wind blows from that way, and 
spraying the other side when the wind blows from the other way, 
but in the meantime the dividing line gets badly obliterated; some of 
the limbs get a double dose and others none at all. It is a very bad 
practice. 


President Hobbs: How do you do if the wind does not change at all. 


Professor Webster: Some are waiting yet for a change of the wind. 
In the meantime, we must finish the job for the protection of the neigh- 
bors. If I have overlooked anything I wish you would call my attention 
to it; and also feel at liberty to ask all the questions you desire and I 
will answer them if I can. 


President Hobbs: You say your State appropriated $15,000 for the 
extermination of the San Jose Scale; I wish you would tell whether the 
State has got its money’s worth? 


Professor Webster: If it has not, it has not been our fault. 


President Hobbs: The point is this: I wish to know whether you 
are hoping to be able to, or whether you expect to exterminate the scale, 
or what the practical results are? 


Professor Webster: The time has gone by when we can exterminate 
the scale in this country. The time was when it could have been done, 
but hat time has long since gone by. The most we can do now is to 
keep it down. I can illustrate that very nicely: We have some nurseries 
in the State with that scale creeping up nearer and nearer every year. We 
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have to stop it, or those men will have to go out of business. If we 
ean not check it so it will not spread any more, they will have to move 
or go out of business; if we can check it, we will protect their property. 
All I am expecting to do with what we have got, is to get it under con- 
trol, and if the State will give us money to keep it there, well and 
good. I have been working this very hard. If I do not get anything more 
in the way of an appropriation at all, we will have received enough out 
of this in the way of spraying experiments, and what we are now learn- 
ing in the way of methods and machinery, to have made it a profitable 
investment. The nurserymen and fruit gowers may not have §$15.000 
worth of information, but they will have a great deal more than they 
had when we began. I think we shall be able to tell them enough that 
they will save not only $15,000, but a great deal more. 


Professor Troop: As to the professional sprayer, isn’t there the same 
danger here that we have in the professional tree pruner in. our cities 
under the present conditions? 


Professor Webster: We have no professionals now, that I know of. 
My: idea is this: You will have a class down at Purdue to drill in spray- 
ing, careful spraying, and the mixing of the ingredients and the applica- 
tion of it by machinery, and the machinery and everything connected 
with spraying. You and Professor Goff will haye that in less than ten 
years. 


Professor Troop: We have now. 


Professor Webster: When they go out from that university, their 
diploma will show that they are competent to do just that kind of work. 
I do not know whether it will come up in the form of a license or not, 
as in the manner of stationary engineers in the State of Ohio; it may, 
or it may come up in the way of a diploma, but we are getting to that 
point, and sooner or later we can debar a man from doing any business 
in spraying, unless he is competent to do it. 


Professor Goff: But recently it has been advocated in some agricul- 
tural papers that a man in every township take up the matter of spray- 
ing in the township, but there is the very danger we have been talking 
about, unless he is a trained man. 


Professor Webster: We will hasten the time when a man must 
‘show he is capable of doing what he pretends to do. 


Mr. McMillan: What do you do toward protecting the body of the 
tree? Do you do anything toward protecting the body of the tree, and 
the roots from disease? 


Professor Webster: I do not know that I catch your meaning; pro- 
tect them from what? 
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Mr. McMillan: Against borers. 


Professor Webster: No; that is entirely foreign to anything included 
in LAs duties. 


Mr. Bradley: I would like to know if you have had any experience 
with the Hazeltine Moth Catcher, advertised? 


Professor Webster: I have not had anything to do with it at all. It 
is good for nothing. I have received letters from them and never answered 
them. They have written me again and again, but I have never replied. 
A few days ago I received a letter from them asking why I had never 
answered their communications. Mr.—-+4had one sent to him 
for trial, and he put it out in the orchard to catch the insects. He brought 
it in in the morning. He had caught a lot of insects; some injurious in- 
sects, and a good many beneficial insects; some destructive to some things, 
but not at all to the orchard; but if there was a codling moth caught with 
those this summer, it succeeded in getting itself so badly used up that 
we could not recognize it. 


Professor Troop: I would like to give a moment to this, because this 
moth catcher has been so extensively advertised over the country the past 
summer that it deserves some attention. People do not know what it is, 
they do not know the value of it. I have used this moth catcher. I used 
it last summer, putting it in the orchard about the time the codling moth 
makes its appearance, and my experience has been the same as Professor 
Webster’s. I have not succeeded in finding a single codling moth in the 
pan this summer. We got May beetles, and several other kinds, a good 
many beneficial, but not a single codling moth. 


Professor Goff: We have had about the same experience in Ohio 
as you have had in Indiana. We caught a good many insects, but not a 
codling moth, so far as I am able to state. 


Professor Latta: As to the first and second broods of codling moth, 
I would like to ask Professor Webster what per cent. of the codling moth 
has come from the first and what from the second hatching? 


Professor Webster: Do you mean in any particular orchard? 
Professor Latta: Any particular orchard that has been sprayed? 


Professor Webster: It is pretty difficult to state, only in a general 
way. We have had just this trouble: We spray carefully, and there: 
would be scarcely any apples drop until about this time or later. Now 
the best we can make out of this is this, that we had destroyed all of 
those worms before they had got into the apple; we could not make any- 
thing else out of it. Then in September comes another regular shower, 
and ten, twenty, thirty, fifty per cent. or perhaps more, of the apples 
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fall to the ground and are wormy in spite of anything we can do. The 
only construction we can put upon that is that the moths that hatch in 
the adjoining orchards deposit their eggs on these apples, and in that 


way the man who sprays suffers for the neglect of his neighbor. ~ 


Professsor Latta: Another lesson in co-operation. 
Professor Webster: If we can only get so we can do it. . 


President Hobbs: How strong a solution can you use on the apple. 
say, when you spray for cankerworm? 


Professor Webster: We have got to the point where Paris green is a 
little too much. I suppose we could use six ounces, instead of four, to 
fifty gallons of water, if we used lime with it; that is, if the Paris green 
is as it is supposed to be. I do not remember that we have ever tried 
to use more than that. 


President Hobbs: You know originally the farmer was to put one- 
fourth of a pound to fifty gallons of water; he increased it to one pound. 


Professor Webster: Do you find that effective as against canker- 
worm ? 


President Hobbs: Yes; if it is applied properly. 


Member: I used to spray for plums several years ago, and it did not 
do any good at all. Then I made the mixture stronger and it destroyed 
both the leaves and the plums, and I thought it was going to destroy 
most of my little trees. I used about five tablespoonfuls of Paris green 
to one gallon of water. I killed the plant lice, and I nearly killed my 
little plum trees. However, they revived and are now growing. I would 
like to know what the proper thing is to spray with for plums. 


Professor Webster: It is a wonder you did not kill all of your trees 
to use Paris green in proportions like that. I think Professor Goff an- 
swered the question this forenoon better than I can, in spraying for 
curculio. Do not wait until the plum has started. The insect hides away 
on the ground in the leaves over winter, and does not lay any eggs until 
spring. Just as soon as the first warm days come in the spring they get 
on the buds and feed on the new buds and twigs. If you will spray just 
as the buds are beginning to come out you will kill a good many of the 
eureulio. You will kill, I think, more at that time, than at any other 
time. So I would say, so far as that is concerned, to use the spray before 
the blooming, and you can spray afterwards, too; but you will find you 
get a good deal more good from the first spraying than any other. As 
to spraying for leaf-louse, I think Professor Goff told you, you would 
have no trouble, then, if the tree is in good thrifty condition. We have 
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used for that, whale oil soap suds; use one pound for four gallons of 
water. We have sprayed with that and got very good results and it pays 
to do it at the right time, for after the leaf begins to curl it is almost 
impossible to reach the insect. In the curled leaves you can not do it 
with any spray; but if you take it in time, and use whale oil soap mix- 
ture, I think you will succeed in keeping them down. 


President Hobbs: To those who are experienced in spraying the peach 
and plum with Paris green mixtures, I think they will stick to the orig- 
inal formula of one-fourth of a pound to fifty gallons of water. There 
is no question about the foliage of the peach and plum being very sensi- 
tive to arsenical poisons, and I know when this was first recommended 
some years ago for the plum curculio, Mr. ———, of New York, 
an extensive flower grower, killed over one thousand bearing trees by 
using a little over one-fourth of a pound, a very severe loss to him. 
I do not think he has forgiven Mr. Cook yet, for it. Mr. Smith, I will 
ask you the question: Has spraying paid you? 


Mr. Smith: I never received any benefit from my orchard until I 
sprayed it, and I have got something off of it since. I got some fruit Iast 
year, and I am going to get some this year; but I will say I have a neigh- 
bor who has been spraying all summer, and he is not going to get any- 
thing. 


President Hobbs: Would you care to state why he will not get 
anything? 


Mr. Smith: I do not know. Part of his orchard is on much lower 
land than mine, but he has the same kind of trees set, and at just about 
the same time as mine. I do not believe he has cultivated his orchard as 
much as mine, although mine has not been cultivated much in the last 
two years; since the biggest limbs have become so low it is impossible 
to get through. If you will pardon me just one suggestion that comes 
to me at this time, concerning the heading of trees low. That may be all 
right for peach trees; I judge it may be; and it may be all right for apple 
trees, but I do not think so, if we are to take the modern methods of 
cultivation of the orchard, for we will not be able to get under the trees. 
Peach trees can be kept in and you can reach under them, but apple 
trees are large trees. If I cultivate my orchard, I have to repeat what 
I did a few years ago, cut off a large number of large limbs. My experi- 
ence has been with the apple and pear trees, they do not get higher, they 
get lower. As they reach out, the limbs become heayy and the weight 
of the limbs bring them lower and lower each year, and when you come 
to putting a few bushels of apples on them they will come down to the 
ground practically, and when the tree is full of fruit the limbs will drop 
down until they lie on the ground. I have had limbs in my orchard lying 
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on the ground. So Iam now somewhat in favor of headind the apple trees 
higher, because I have once or twice taken off very large limbs that I 
might cultivate the orchard, and I have to do it again, if I cultivate it. I 
am now trimming my trees higher than I did at first. 


President Hobbs: We will now pass on to the next topic on the 
program, which is, ‘““‘Why Prune and Thin?’ by Prof. E. 8S. Goff. 


Professor Goff: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen—When I noticed 
the wording of the subject on the program, “Why Prune and Thin?” 
I thought at first that there was very little to do, because you only asked 
me to say why I would prune and thin, which could be told in a very 
few words; but I have since changed my mind about it, because really 
it involves the whole problem of pruning, for if we know why we prune, 
then we will know how to prune. 


PRUNING AND THINNING. 


BY E. S. GOFF, WISCONSIN. 


[Abstract.] 


From specimens of apple twigs, the speaker showed that most of the 
buds that form on the young wood fail to develop into branches. Many 
never start at all; many that do start are crowded out by shade produced 
by the growth from the terminal buds. Some develop into fruit spurs, 
which may continue to bear fruit during several years if the growth be- 
yond does not become so dense as to unduly shade them. 

Nature prunes trees by the most costly of all processes, i. e., by starv- 
ing the superfluous branches to death. The fruit grower may aid nature 
by cutting off the superfluous branches while they are small, thus per- 
mitting the nourishment that would otherwise go to them while they con- 
tinue to live to be used by the other branches. 

Flower buds are mainly formed on fruit spurs, in the apple, but they 
will not form without plenty of light. It is, therefore, necessary to keep 
the outer ends of the branches sufficiently thinned out so that all of the 
fruit spurs may have access to plenty of light. 

Certain varieties of the apple, plum, peach and some other fruits tend 
to overbear in seasons favorable to the production of fruits. In this case 
the fruits should be thinned, while small, by picking off those specimens 
that haye been injured by insects or that are undersized. Thinning en- 
ables the rest of the fruit to grow larger, tends to keep certain insects in 
subjection, reduces the draft upon the tree and relieves the necessity of 
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marketing an inferior grade of fruit that never pays expenses. It also 
helps the fruit grower to build up a reputation for choice fruit. Thinning 
does not, however, increase the total yield of fruit. On the contrary, it 
generally reduces it. 


President Hobbs: I would like to ask this question: Are fruit buds 
and wood buds interchangeable? That is, will the flower bud become, 
under certain circumstances and conditions a wood bud, or vice versa. 


Professor Goff: On that point, I can say yes, in the case of the 
apple; it is practically certain, in case of the apple, that the bud may be- 
come a flower bud. I limit it to the apple, because the apple is the fruit 
regarding which I have been able to make an investigation. 


President Hobbs: How late? 


Professor Goff: It depends upon circumstances, when the conditions 
come. The flower will form sometime during the summer, in the month 
of September. It may form as early as July, or it may form as late as 
September. 


President Hobbs: It can’t possibly form in the spring, are we to 
understand ? 


Professor Goff: No; I don’t think (he flower bud ever forms in the 
spring. 


President Hobbs: When fruit buds are pretty generally killed dur- 
ing a severe winter, when the buds have become scattering, it has some- 
times been that they have been conyerted from the wood buds into flower 
buds, have they not? 


Professor Goff: I do not think so. Of course, I would not say posi- 
tively. I know it is rare, and I think it is impossible. As to the ques- 
tion, will the flower or fruit bud turn back to a leaf bud, I would say, 
I think if that occurs, it is rare; I think that after the flower is finished, 
and formed into a bud, and formed all the parts, it never can change. It 
is true, however, flowers do sometimes develop leaves after they have 
commenced to form. I suspect the reason is this: The flower commences 
to form and forms part of the organs, and then conditions change so the 
growth impulse is encouraged. In regard to other fruits, I think it is 
true of the plum, the cherry and the peach. We all know of the peach, 
that of the three buds that develop side by side, the outer ones form 
flowers, and the other one continues the growth. In the case of the 
plum, the central bud will also develop into a flower. It is also true 
of the peach, that the side buds may also develop into branches. So I 
think that I can make this statement regarding the bud of the apple, 
the plum, the pear and the peach—these are the only ones I have studied 
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—any bud may become a flower bud, and when it becomes a flower bud 
depends entirely upon circumstances. 

Take this branch (holding branch in hand). The growth commenced 
at this point two years ago. Some have continued to grow. Here is. one 
that stopped growing early. It possibly developed into a flower bud. 
Here is one that may possibly have flowered last year. This one did not 
do so, because it grew. This one, if it continues to grow, will finally 
form a flower; it may be next year, it may be in five years. The case 
depends very largely, if not wholly, upon nutrition, and the amount of 
water and light. If they receive the right degree of water and the right 
degree of light, they will form flowers; if they receive more they will 
not form flowers. If we undertake to extract water from a tree in order 
to produce flowers, we shall probably fail. The branches must be in 
healthy condition or the bud will not form flowers. 


Professor Latta: What is the principle underlying the growth of 
trees late in the fall? Something was said about late cultivation tending 
to continue the growth. 


Professor Webster: The second growth period often occurs in Au- 
gust. It does not often occur. Just why this second growth period 
occurs is not very well understood, I think. It is possible it may be ex- 
plained in this way: What cuts off the first season of growth is a short- 
age of water. The tree in the spring is filled with water. When the 
growth starts it draws on the water rapidly. Pretty soon it comes to 
pass that there is not water enough to keep up the growth of the leaves. 
3y and by the amount of leaf surface develops, and, taken in connection 
with the fact that the weather is growing warmer and drier and eyapora- 
tion is increasing, the tree will stop growing for the reason that there is 
not enough to supply those leaves and continue the growth. When this 
growth ceases, we have a reaction. The growth has ceased, and the 
amount of water used is less. The roots may be able to accumulate a 
little again. If we have more wet weather, it will again start a second 
growth. 


Member: Will it not sometimes happen to those in a dooryard where 
you have all the water you want, and more than you want? 


Professor Webster: Very likely it would; if a tree receives an ab- 
normal amount of water, it will tend to continue the growth, but those 
trees, as a rule, do not form any flower buds. There is one point that 
has been lately recognized, that the conditions that make a crop of fruit, 
a good many of them do their work, or act, the proceeding year. For in- 
stance, the fruit crop for next year will depend very much upon the 
weather this summer. It makes the subject more complicated, but it is 
true. The fruit crop for next season has perhaps already been settled, 
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largely. The development of that crop will depend much upon the weath- 
er next summer, but the beginning of it has already taken place, probably. 


-Mr. Snoke: Would not early pruning, say September pruning, have 
the effect of producing flower buds? I saw a statement in an agricul- 
tural paper to that effect, that pruning early in September would have 
a tendency of producing flower buds. 


Professor Webster: I do not just see why it would do it; and I am 
not prepared to say it would not. It is well known that pruning early 
in the spring and thus checking the growth, will tend to make flower 
buds for the next year. Just why pruning in September would be more 
effectual than at any other time, I do not now understand. 


President Hobbs: It is now getting late in the evening, and I 
believe Professor Latta has a few words to say before we adjourn, and 
we will hear him at this time. 


Professor Latta: I would like to make an announcement or two before 
we adjourn. Professor Goff’s talk has interested me very much, and 
I wish that I might sum up in a few words the good things of this meet- 
ing. I could not do that now, but Il am sure you will all agree with me 
that instructions of the highest order have been given here during these 
few days; and I think you will agree with me when I say that I believe 
from the interest that has been manifest here, that many have been 
studying along these lines as well as listening to the papers and addresses 
given here; and I believe they will go away thinking about these things 
and investigating. I believe that the good of gatherings like this can 
hardly be overestimated. 

Do you know, brothers, that in a child the perceptive and receptive 
and reasoning faculties are keen. The boys and girls see and hear lots. 
And there are boys and girls here today who have seen and heard a great 
deal today. If their powers, hgme-training and early school training 
have not been sadly defective, they will come to a new womanhood and 
manhood, 

Now I want to make a plea for a school; not for a day, nor for two 
or three days, but for weeks and months and years, for these boys and 
girls who are just coming into womanhood and manhood, with those ob- 
serving powers still keen, with life still before them, for a good outlook 
for long years. Imagine that this meeting might be continued, we will 
say high class instructions, from day to day, before these bright pupils 
with their keen intellects, those who are not yet loaded with the cares 
of life and its responsibilities—who can say how much they could get 
from a few weeks, or a few months, or years of such training, such 
instructions? That is just what is being done for the young people at 
the great agricultural college. Such a meeting as we have had today is 
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prolonged through weeks and months—of some kind of systematic study. 
They are taught all the whys and wherefores, by doing a thing precisely 
the wrong way, and then the right way, in various ways, until the best 
way has beeen clearly demonstrated and is definitely fixed as a part of 
his method. 

Who can estimate the value of this kind of instructions at this stage 
of life, which this college is fitted to give? We hope to add some 
young people from this county, and from the portions of the State repre- 
sented by this audience, to the number at Purdue. We know Michigan 
draws some, and Wisconsin draws some; we do not want them to all go 
over there and receive their training; we would like a share. 

I know that these young people at such a school get an inspiration 
and an incentive to carry out and continue what they learn there to make 
successful fruit growers, agriculturists and stock growers. I will not 
take the time to go into details; you have a very good idea of what we are 
doing by what has been said here before, that is, as to the methods and 
purpose of such a school. But this I wish to say: I wish you to bear 
in mind that the facilities at Purdue are being improved; our new build- 
ing will be the best on the college campus, which is now .in process of 
erection, and will be for the exclusive use of the school of agriculture. 
That ought to be pleasing to the farmers and fruit-growers. It will be 
not only the best building in construction, but it will be the most im- 
posing. It will be the largest single building on the campus. You have 
no idea what a nice building it is. We want you to come down and see 
it for yourselves and see what we are doing along these lines. 

Now, as to what we are doing for the girls. We have been for over 
two years, giving to young women who come for instruction, a course 
in domestic science. It includes household chemistry, cooking, and 
studies along this line; combined with horticulture that makes a very 
nice course. We had Mrs. ———————, of whom Mrs. Meredith spoke, 
with us last winter, and we shall, I think, have one of her pupils with 
us the coming winter, to continue this work. We want to continue the 
work, and do not want you for a moment to think that the girls are 
being neglected. We are looking after this work, and expect to meet 
the demand for it, and only desire to have the demand increased. I think 
Wwe may be able to, a year from this coming September, incorporate this 
work as a part of the regular work. We are trying to do so, and we are 
giving the young people special preparation for their life work, and With 
that we add an incentive and inspiration to use their splendid training 
in the every-day walks of life. And I wish to say that seventy-five per 
cent. of the graduates of the school of agriculture are now in the fields. 

The last meeting of this series will be held at Huntington, Tuesday 
and Wednesday of next week. I should be pleased to have anyone who 
can, from this audience, attend the meeting there. The purpose of that 
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meeting will be for the benefit of the people engaged in raising stock, 
especially those engaged in growing stock hogs, sheep and cattle. 


President Hobbs: I wish before adjourning to commend this audience 
for its good attendance and interest in all of the sessions of these meet- 
ings. I wish to commend the local horticultural society for its efforts in 
making our stay here so yaluable and pleasant; and we are certainly very 
much pleased with their excellent fruit display. 


FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 


Indiana Horticultural Society, 


HELD IN 


Room 12, State House, Indianapolis, Ind., 


DECEMBER 5 and 6, Igor. 


MORNING SESSION. 


Thursday, December 5, 11 A. M. 


The President, Mr. Hobbs, called the meeting to order and declared 
that the first business in order was hearing and disposing of the reports 


of officérs. 


Prof. James Troop, Secretary, made his report, as follows: 


SECRETARY’S FINANCIAL REPORT. 


SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS FOR THE YEAR ENDING OCTOBER 31, 19091. 
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ACCOUNT WITH THE TREASURER. 
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The Treasurer, Mr. Sylvester Johnson, not being present, his report 
was deferred until a later session. 


Mr. Hobbs: I will appoint Mr. W. GC. Reed, of Vincennes, and Mr. 
E. Y. Teas, of Green’s Fork, as a Committee on Exhibits. 


Mr. Hobbs, President, then read his address, which contained a sur- 
vey of the year’s experience in horticultural matters, together with les- 
sons learned therefrom and suggestions for the future. (No copy of his 
address was obtained.) 


Mr. W. W. Stevens, Mr. L. B. Custer and Mr. Campbell were appointed 
as a Committee on the President’s Address. 


Mr. Hobbs: We will now consider the subject of ‘Conditions of Suc- 
cess in Growing Stone Fruits.” Mr. H. P. Dean, of Greenwood, will 
introduce the subject by considering the peach. 


PEACH CULTURE IN INDIANA. 


BY H. P. DEAN, GREENWOOD. 


Now as to the subject of growing peaches successfully, I will divide 
it into several parts. the first being: Necessity of healthy and reliable 
trees. To secure these, you must either know your nurseryman, or, better 
still, grow the trees yourself. To obtain trees that are absolutely healthy, 
seed should be secured from wild or seedling stock, as far south as Ten- 
nessee or Georgia, on elevated lands, where severe winter killing and 
premature ripening are unknown. Next, buds should be secured from 
bearing trees to insure not only infallibility in varieties, but freedom from 
diseased stock, which can not always be discerned in younger trees. The 
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practice of nurserymen of cutting buds from nursery rows is bad for the 
ultimate success of both themselves and the grower. 

There is some good authority for the statement that trees bear earlier 
when budded from bearing trees than from nursery rows, but on this 
point I am ignorant and would gladly learn if any present have made any 
investigation of that subject. I would consider this or much less im- 
portance, however, than the need of trees that are true to name, and of 
healthy origin. I have seen much loss to amateur growers by lack of 
eare on these points alone, but there are other errors to be avoided. 

The second part essential to success is: Proper location and soil. My 
experience from boyhood has been limited, having had no practical knowl- 
edge of peach growing except on the bluffs of the Ohio river, between 
Madison, Ind., and Louisville, Ky., on lands overlying the cliff limestone. 
Yet we know of successful orchards on the sandstone formation, of which 
the noted Willey orchards of years past on the knobs near New Albany, 
Ind., and the Freeman orchards of Brown county of today are examples. 
There is also the extensive peach industry of Michigan on the low, sandy 
ridges bordering the lakes, and of New Jersey on sandy plains but a few 
feet above the level of the sea. These last named places could not possibly 
be successful without the modifying influences of those large bodies of 
water. I think that in neither of the last two named localities does the 
fruit ever reach superior quality in point of richness of flavor that makes 
a perfect peach. 

There has recently been enormous plantings on elevated parts of 
Georgia which are very successful. But in no place have I ever known 
of large successful orchards on rich alluvial lands, hence I would say 
secure elevated location, with clay subsoil, naturally underdrained, and 
comparatively worn lands, as new virgin soil, like rich alluvial lands, pro- 
duce too vigorous growth of wood-making trees more susceptible to severe 
cold and lessening both quantity and quality of fruit. 

The next thing necessary is proper cultivation, pruning and thinning. 
In planting it is better to have soil broken and well prepared, but trees 
can be planted in cross furrow and ground thrown back to trees with two- 
horse plow, after which ground can be broken. It has been our practice 
to plant on poor soil, sixteen and one-half feet apart each way, using 
trees one year from bud, and trimming off all side branches and top, leay- 
ing tree about three feet high, with three to five buds from which to make 
top the following summer. 

There is no better way to cultivate a young orchard the first and sec- 
ond year than to cultivate the land in corn. Afterward the land should 
be broken early each spring and surface soil kept loose and mellow, and 
free from weeds, even if it require a second or third plowing. I would 
avoid plowing or stirring soil much after middle of July. On no account 
ever sow small grain or grass in peach orchards. There is nothing that 
I have knowledge of in fruit that responds as quickly to thorough eulti- - 
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yation as the peach. This very essential of constant and shorauch eulti- 
vation is one of the strongest reasons for avoiding rich lands, in which 
ease you will grow too much wood, and prolong the growing season, so as 
to endanger the loss of following crop, or the life of the tree itself on 
account of wood not being thoroughly ripened to stand severe winters. 
We have always found that the peach tree will stand severe pruning 
much better than almost any other fruit tree, hence we have used knife, 
saw and axe in various stages of growth in order to keep open head of 
tree to admit free circulation of air, heat and light of sun, all of which 
are essential to give color and flavor to the fruit. Im addition to this, 
thorough pruning helps in the matter of thinning, which we find very nec- 
essary to produce good sized fruit whenever there is a full set of buds, 
in which case at least half or three-fourths must be pulled off. This is 
not always so, as more than half of our crops have been sufficiently thinned 
by frost. 

As to the enemies of the peach, I believe it has fewer than almost any 
other fruit. The peach borer is most thoroughly combatted by filling a 
mound of earth about half a foot high around the body of the tree, and 
then tamping with the foot to prevent the fly from laying her eggs down 
near the tender roots, thus lessening the chance for the worm when 
small to enter the hard bark, and making it much easier to capture. To 
do this we dig the mound away in May and destroy the worm with a 
sharp-pointed knife, and replace the mound around the tree after a few 
days. The cureulio, causing wormy fruit and curl leaf, can both be 
destroyed by spraying, a remedy we have never applied, and we never 
have thought our losses from these causes was very great. There is no 
doubt but what great benefits may be derived from an intelligent system 
of spraying where curl leaf is prevalent, as government experiments in 
California have shown. 

The question of variety comes in as a very essential thing, but should > 
be determined by experience as to which varieties succeed best in each 
individual locality. My father, Argus Dean, commenced his peach busi- 
hess with about sixty varieties, but after fifteen years’ experience he had 
reduced the list to twelve or fifteen, as having quality, hardiness and a 
succession in time of ripening, so as to fill the entire season from July 1st 
to October. We afterward added to these and discarded others, as new 
and better kinds came up. So I would think it a most difficult thing to tell 
which certain varieties would de best. There seems to be an increasing 
tendency to sacrifice hardiness for fine quality, which may be well enough 
for a small orchard, but for an orchard for profit serious mistakes may be 
made. I once knew a neighbor who planted about 20,000 trees, and among 
them were about 2,000 of one variety that did well on Chesapeake bay, 
his former home. But during the entire life of the trees he never gath- 
ered twenty bushels of peaches. Although the quality was superb, it 
demonstrated that a peach of any one variety will not prove profitable in 
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all places. Now, in attempting to grow the peach in a climate where 
nature did not plant it, we can not hope to secure perfect results, yet the 
partial returns will amply repay us for our care and labor, in our efforts 
to have and enjoy this most delicious of fruits. Extraordinary severe 
winters are our greatest hindrance, as under some conditions we will 
sometimes lose years of labor and waiting. I have no doubt but a wind 
break of the natural forest, sheltering the orchard from the north and 
west winds is a great help, but does not always prove effectual. It is 
hard to lay down rules and methods of culture that will prove successful 
when there is absent the grower’s love of his business. Constant thought, 
care and attention to the needs of the peach orchard, in each individual 
location, is most essential. It was once said of a most successful peach 
grower that he knew every tree and peach in his extensive orchards, so 
constantly did he visit and walk through them. There is so much evidence 
of neglect of orchards all over our country that it seems hopeless to ex- 
pect any measure of success until planters learn that the same amount 
of thought and care of orchards as is given to their farms will render 
the orchard the most profitable part of their lands. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Grossman: He made a statement in regard to spraying—that he 
did not think the expense justified it. I have found during the past sea- 
son that peaches that were thoroughly sprayed, just one good spraying, 
were far better in our community than those that were not sprayed. 
Nearly every peach was perfect. Mr. Hobbs saw the peaches when they 
were green, as I sent him some specimens. That orchard was noted for 
the fine peaches and nearly every peach in the orchard was perfect, no 
curculio whatever, while orchards on adjoining farms were not sprayed 
and the fruit was knotty, and while there were some nice specimens, 
they were not as nice and large as those sprayed. Everybody had 
peaches there, but there was no trouble to sell these at $1.50 per bushel. 
Apply Bordeaux and Paris green just after blossoms fall, one spraying 
thoroughly is sufficient. In spraying we used just double the quantity 
Professor recommended last winter—one-half pound Paris green, six 
pounds blue yitrol, six pounds lime to fifty gallons water. This did not 
hurt the foliage. 


Mr. Apple: I would like to ask whether this spraying of Bordeaux 
mixture will affect the insect, or whether it will prevent curl leaf in 
peach? 


Mr. Flick: The chief use of the Bordeaux mixture is to prevent fungi 
and has but very little if any effect upon insects. 


Mr. Tilson: I want to know how to trim a peach tree. 
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Mr. Dean: In trimming trees we trim to one stick, after that we do 
but very little trimming except to form a head, and we do that with 
about three or four main branches. We have never practiced heading, 
but we have thinned out the center, allowing these branches to grow 
out as much as possible so as to leave an open head. We have better 
results with that kind of trimming than anything else. As I have never 
practiced heading it would be impossible for me to tell whether there 
is any difference, but they will make a better growth and can stand more 
trimming it is said. 


Mr. Burris: I would like to ask Mr. Dean if he did not find trouble 
in fruit breaking trees down in case of storm? 


Mr. Dean: You have more trouble on that point than where we are 
located. Trees do not make as vigorous a growth*as on soils here. As 
to breaking down, we always thin our trees, especially those where in 
danger of breaking down. 


Mr. Stevens: We have some peach growers in our community who 
eut off about one-half of that season’s growth in fall in order to secure 
a better crop the succeeding season. Is there anything in that? 


Mr. Dean: I do not believe it would be anything towards insuring a 
crop. The main trouble we have is with severe winters, and more than 
half our crop was thinned by frost. Peaches do not succeed well on rich 
soil. You want poor land. You can grow nice peaches on rich soil but 
not of a good quality. 


Mr. Thomas: He said he would cut his buds from the high hills of 
Georgia. The thought came to me, as I live near the northern part of 
the State, that to get trees budded from southern stock they would be 
apt to be more tendery but if you get them from the north, are they not 
acclimated to northern winters? 


Mr. Dean: Get the seed from Georgia with which to start the stock. 


Mr. Milhouse: Can we successfully grow peaches on the level, clay 
soil we have here in Marion County? I have a piece of ground naturally 
poor, of course not as poor as some, but itis not as rich as it might be, and 
I have in mind to plant peaches on it. The ground is rather inclined to be 
level and well drained, but if it is not profitable to plant peaches on that 
ground I should like to know it. 


Mr. Dean: Elevated land is most desirable, as spring frosts do not 
affect it. 


Professor Beach: I have been exceedingly interested in the Presi- 
dent’s address, and what he said about growing plants in Indiana, and 
also the paper by Mr. Dean on peach growing in Indiana, and it is im- 
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pressed upon my mind more firmly than ever, though it was impressed 
before, the necessity for each man to study his own conditions, and after 
having gotten what information he can from other people, he can work 
out his own salvation in fruit growing, whatever it is, from strawberries 
to peaches, according to his own likes and dislikes, circumstances and 
surroundings. With regard to this last question, as to whether or not 
it is well to plant peaches on level ground, I will say in some sections 
in this State, those of you know who have traveled through it, we have 
land not level, decidedly hilly, and so we have laws for observing peach 
orchards upon level and hilly ground. Cold air runs down hill just like 
water, and orchards I have been in along the Hudson River, where there 
is little level ground, you will sometimes find that in certain seasons when 
we have found winter injury of buds, they extended so far up hill and 
stopped, and some varieties farther than others, but all showed change 
of air. I know of one fruit farm of three hundred acres which grows 
peaches extensively and has great success and very seldom has loss in 
peach crops. Only one absolute failure in thirty years, and I attribute 
that largely to their location. On one point touched upon, I should like 
more definite information, that is the use of spraying for curculio. In our 
peach orchard where we find curculic we have come to use a machine 
shaped like an umbrella turned upside down with slot in one side, which 
they run up to a tree and jar the curculio off and catch them in that way. 
Some of our most successful peach growers are using it to get ‘ahead of 
eurculios, and we have the impression that spraying is liable to hurt the 
foliage. We are very careful about spraying peach foliage any more than 
necessary. We spray for peach curculio before bud opens, and this 
spraying is done also to prevent peach rot. Last year one-half or two- 
thirds of our trees were killed by the spraying mixture running down the 
tree and blighting the whole tree. So you will find on peach trees little 
twigs all over the trees with dead leaves on end of them. I suppose the 
spraying with the Bordeaux mixture will prevent that, and I was won- 
dering whether you got any benefit from the use of Paris green. If any 
of you have had any experience in spraying for curculio or any benefit 
from the use of Paris green for foliage I should like to hear from you. 


Mr. Flick: I do not think Paris green has but little effect on the 
curculio. I think I prevented the working of curculio and kept them 
out of the trees by using weak spray of coal oil. During the earlier 
growth of the leaves I think Paris green has some effect on the curculio, 
but I think later on it does not. 


Professor Troop: My experience in spraying for the curculio is a 
good deal like Mr. Flick’s. Where we spray early, aS soon as the buds 
begin to start, we may catch some of the curculio with Paris green, 
but never have succeeded in killing curculio with Paris green to 
any extent after it begins to work on the fruit. Then they attend strictly 
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to business, laying their eggs, and do not eat very much after that time 
The object of the insect is to deposit its eggs and after they begin that 
work I do not think they eat very much, and of course die off as soon 
as they have accomplished their object. I do not think spraying with 
Paris green will do much good to catch curenlio after they begin their 
work. 


Mr. Thomas: I wish to emphasize ail the gentleman said in his paper 
about planting peaches on elevation. I have not many peach trees, per- 
haps 100, and this season they bore for the first time. The rows are 
planted east and west, the west end runs down into level land, and the 
east end is on high ground, but not more than eight feet difference in 
elevation. At the east end, the trees were full of nice peaches, while 
trees in lower ground had searcely a peach on them, although twice as 
large as on higher ground. As to pruning, I have been trying to head 
in and make a flat, spreading top of the tree as much as possible. 


Mr. Hobbs: As to the matter of soil, he speaks about poor soil being 
necessary to highest development of the peach. The soil may be poor 
in elements that go to produce wheat or corn, but must be rich in ele- 
ments that go to produce a peach crop. If trees bear good fruit they 
must have a certain amount of fertility regularly and the soil must not 
become exhausted. I think Mr. Dean will agree to that. 


Mr. Dean: I refer more particularly to corn crops. In our elevated 
land on the Ohio river hills 1 presume we. have all the elements neces- 
sary for peaches, and it has been demonstrated thoroughly in almost every 
locality. When speaking of rich soil, I refer to farm crops especially. 
I find other land gives better results in peach growing. 


Mr. Lennen: While elevated positions are moré favorable and bear 
fruit when low land is a failure, we ought not to be discouraged in plant- 
ing, let our situation be whatever it may. My observation is, occasionally 
there is fruit on the elevated land and not on low, level land, and some- 
times fruit along creek bottoms and not fruit on high lands, but as a 
general thing, when we have a peach crop, it is pretty general to all, on 
the low and level and elevated lands, and all enjoy that luscious fruit, 
so I think we ought to plant peaches. I have seen fine peaches grow on 
low as well as elevated land. In growing peaches in a commercial way, 
does not the soil become worn out? 


Mr. Dean: We have never fertilized our peach trees and ground dées 
wear out. We never repeat an orchard where there has been one 
before, unless we have planted it in other crops for a few years, but as 
to using fertilizers on peach orchards, we have never done it, but any 
soil will become exhausted in bearing many crops. 
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Mr. Milhouse: Is the cow pea or soy bean beneficial? 


Mr. Dean: We have tried at one time turning under clover in one 
orchard and I think it produced fungus on roots. 


Mr. ——: Would you advise stirring soil after fruit is gathered? 


Mr. Dean: Not after first of July. <A tree has to have time to ripen, 
especially after bearing a full «rop. Would not advocate late cultivation. 
Sometimes we run the harrow fo keep the weeds down, but no cultiva- 
tion is advisable after fruit coimences to ripen. 


Mr. Hobbs: ‘‘The Plum” will be discussed by Mr. W. W. Phelps, 
of Noblesville, Ind. 


[Abstract.] 


W. W. Phelps finds the wild goose plum the most profitable variety 
and considers Abundance the best of the Japanese varieties. He disposes 
of that worst enemy to plum growing, the curculio, by feeding young 
chicks beneath trees. In discussing the treatment of black knot, Prof. 
8S. A. Beach, of New York, stated he had found kerosene an effectual rem- 
edy, using it to disinfect the wounds made in removing the knots and also 
the tools used. J. C. Grossman stated that cherries required richer soil 
than peaches and deeper planting than most fruit trees. The cherry fruit 
fly, which has become a serious pest in the eastern States, was reported 
from the northern part of the State. The insect is of recent appearance 
and there is no known remedy.—(Clipping from Orange Judd Farmer.) 


Mr. Flick: Have you any plums growing near Wild Goose for fertil- 
ization ? 


Mr. Phelps: All of the varieties we have are scattered through the 
orchard promiscuously, twenty feet apart, insuring perfect fertilization. 


Mr. Milhouse: In thinning I would like to know how close the plums 
ought to be. How many inches apart? Would like some rule to go Dy. 


Mr. Phelps: To thin every sort is a pretty hard job. If thinned 
properly only just far enough apart so that they would not tough each 
other. 


Mr. Custer: Last season I had Burbank and ten times as many on 
the tree as necessary, and after half grown or little more, I thinned them 
out so no two touched each other, and they got to be a good size. 


Mr. Hobbs: If they touch soon rotting comes on, and it begins where 
they touch, and if thinned well it will preserve the vitality of tree. 
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Mr. Milhouse: I had a Burbank tree this year which was full for all 
there was in it. I thinned part of the tree to about eight inches and 
would have had more profitable crop if had picked all over that way 
and left a plum at every seven or eight inches, they would have brought 
more money. 


Mr. Milton: Is there any other method for controlling rot on Lom- 
bard and such varieties of plums except thinning? 


Mr. Apple: I prevented rot in Lombards the past season. I com- 
menced spraying before the buds opened with Bordeaux mixture with 
a little Paris green, and after the bloom fell, every ten days until fruit 
began to color, and saved a good crop of Lombards. 


Mr. Howland: Last year all the Bradshaws rotted. I got just one 
plum off of four trees, and they were loaded full. This year I watched 
them closely and sprayed early in the season three times. When they 
commenced to rot I sprayed very strongly with Bordeaux mixture and 
saved a splendid crop. 


Mr. Thomas: For something like four or five years the Lombards have 
rotted so they were hardly worth doing anything with. This year I did 
not spray and had the finest crop of Lombards I have had for years. 


Mr. Henby: I haye had the same experience with Lombards as Mr. 
Thomas. Last season I had more Lombards than I knew what to do 
with. Two years ago all rotted, three years ago all rotted, and I pulled 
all the rotten ones off and cleaned up everything. A year ago last season 
I left the rotten ones all Gn, and concluded it was not worth while to 
spend any more time on Lombards, and abandoned all hope of having 
any more to ripen on trees, and last season, I had more than I knew what 
to do with, and called the neighbors in to pick them on shares. 


Mr. Shoemaker: I believe the two gentlemen are attributing their 
success this year with the Lombard to the wrong thing. There has 
always been some rot on Robinson, Wild Goose, and particularly on the 
Burbank and almost all European plums. I find this season scarcely 
any rot whatever, and attribute it almost entirely to the season. It was 
a very dry season this year, and the disease or fungi that caused rot 
did not propagate. Particularly in seasons when it rains heavily and 
becomes hot afterwards, alternating wet and heated seasons, it is im- 
possible to save plums from rot, especially Lombard and Burbank, and 
it is my idea that it is on account of the dry season this year that we 
have had no rot. I have had no rot on any yariety to amount to anything 
this year. I would like to ask something about this bug catcher. Would 
like to have a special description so I can make it. I do not want to use 
it on peaches but on plums. 
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Professor Beach: It is a very simple arrangement. They have a 
low axle with two wheels and the cloth they use for this umbrella- 
shaped concern is ordinary common cloth. It has wooden arms like an 
umbrella to spread it out, and at the center it opens into a tin box, and 
as they jar the trees they use brooms to wipe down the bugs into the 
box and then burn them, or otherwise destroy them. I can not give 
you exact measurement of it. It is known as the Johnson Curculio 
Catcher, of Geneva, N. Y. We find it necessary to run this bug catcher 
two weeks and longer. We Start in with apricots as soon as the buds begin. 
to swell. I have not full confidence in spraying to control fruit crop fungi 
under the worst conditions. This gentleman is right in describing the 
conditions which are favorable. I believe we can help keep matters 
under control by spraying. Copper sulphate alone seems to injure the 
foliage and we prefer to use ammonial solution. I do not wish to dis- 
courage spraying, but believe we want to get at the truth of the matter, 
and my impression is we can not always control fruit crop fungi, yet 
we can help. We always spray our plums for leaf spot. Sometimes in 
August, just about the time we want the foliage to ripen fruit, the 
foliage will all fall off and leave the limbs bare. I have in mind one 
orchard where they did not get the fruit off, and the result was they 
lost a great many trees the following winter, because they allowed the 
fruit to ripen when leaves were off. It is something we can not control 
by spraying, but in spraying you lessen fruit rot fungus. It is easy 
to spend more time in spraying and in thinning than the fruit is worth. 
If you are going to thin for size of fruit, you want to begin early. If 
you wait until the fruit-is half-grown you do not get near the benefit 
you do if you start early. 


Mr. Swaim: I would like to say for the benefit of those who have 
never had experience in catching plum curculio in this way, that it is 
the early riser that gets the bugs. The plum-~-curculio is much easier 
caught very early in the morning while it is cool than they are after the 
sun gets up and warms them up, as they will fly like a potato bug. 


Mr. Davis: For the small plum grower who raises a few for his own 
use, I want to give a receipt that beats anything given yet, as it is very 
cheap and simple. In the evening about sun-down, when there is no air 
stirring, build a fire of old chips or something under the tree that will 
not blaze up, a few old rags and a handful of sulphur, and those fumes 
will rise up and settle in the tree, and when you shake the tree, every 
curculio, will drop to the ground. Do this every third evening for a 
while and you will have a fine crop. 


Mr. Shoemaker: I would like to ask a question regarding varieties 
of plums that grow in this section. It is not necessary to bother about 
eurculio on Wild Goose, Robinson or Pottawattamie, or any native plum 
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1 know anything about. The curculio only helps thin them out. What 
European plums can we raise in this country that the curculio does not 
bother? 


Professor Beach: I do not want to give information about varieties, 
but speak of one variety that came from the western nurseries, which 
in color and shape is something like Wild Goose, but is better in flavor, 
that is, the Chas. Downing. I would like to get your opinion as to its 
productiveness. It belongs to the native class. 


Mr. Hobbs: It was in cultivation ten or fifteen years ago in parts 
of the country, and west, but it seems to have dropped out in recent 
years. 


Mr. Howser: The little Blue Damson is the only one I can ever make 
any money out of. It is not what I regard a fine plum, but they are a 
great yielder and they will sell. 


Mr. Kingsbury: I was just going to ask in regard to that variety, 
whether they are not also subject to black knot—more so than any other 
plum ? 


Mr. Howland: I have been growing it for more than forty years, 
and I now have some fifty trees of it, and in the forty years I do not 
think I have gathered wood enough that had black knot on it, that I could 
not grasp and put in a cook stove. All diseased wood should be burned 
when cut off. However, I have seen a great deal of it, and know of trees 
which were loaded down with it, and died because of neglect. 


Mr. Custer: I have been growing little Blue Damson for eighteen 
years, and it proved successful with me. More money in it than any other, 
and I have never had black knot, except on one tree brought from the 
other side of Columbus. I cut it off and burned it, and had never had 
any since. ‘There is little black knot in our part of the State. 


Mr. Little: What do you do when it comes on side of a limb? 
Mr. Custer: Cut it off and burn it. 


Mr. Howser: I never saw but one tree that had knot on it, and that 
was a peach tree about as large as my arm. Mr. Denny was showing 
me the orchard and wanted to know what to do with it, and I told him 
to cut it out with a chisel. 


Mr. Custer: In parts of Ohio where I got my trees, they have had black 
knot so bad that they had to destroy all their trees. 


Mr. Hobbs: Professor Beach, what is your experience in cutting knots 
off level with branch and applying remedies? 
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Professor Beach: We have used different things, and I suppose 
nothing better than kerosene oil. It needs something that will kill threads 
of fungus that have happened to escape cutting. The threads of fungus 
run all through underneath the bark, and if you leave these, of course, 
they will grow again and the knot will come out around edges. Other 
things have been tried, but I do not know of anything that will do more 
effective work than kerosene. Wipe saw or knife after making a cut, 
always wipe it with a cloth wet with kerosene, and it will not spread 
germs from one tree to another. You can arrest the blight in that way. 


Mr. Little: I have heard kerosene recommended for knots. I cut 
the knots out of one tree and used coal oil, and it seemed to feed the 
knots and they kept growing. 


Mr. King: I suspect we were troubled as much with black knot in 
Wayne County as any place in the State. Many trees around Richmond 
died with black knot. One gentleman below town, had a large plum 
orchard, and experimented with different things. He had a mixture he 
used, and he told our Society about it; quite a number tried it. All we 
had to do was to cut off the twig, trim them a little on outside and rub 
on the mixture, and it killed the black knot. I had quite a number of 
trees that had started black knot. I went home and applied the mixture, 
and it killed the knot in every instance. 


Professor Troop: That was chloro naphtholium. I saw that same 
orchard near Richmond. The man showed me all through the orchard 
where black knot had been yery bad on branches three and four inches 
in diameter, and a couple of years before that he had painted them over 
with chloro naphtholium, and when I was there they were all grown 
over as nice as could be. I think our crude petroleum will answer the 
same purpose. I will say that this black knot comes under our law 
concerning injurious plant diseases, and wherever it is known I require 
it to be cut out and destroyed. There is a good deal of it in the State. 


Mr. Teas: How do you apply it? 


Professor Troop: Apply to the knot with a brush. Trim off the knot 
and paint it over. 


Mr. Grossman: There is one variety of plums on which I wish the 
experience of others, and that is the Wickson. I would like to know if any 
one has had any experience in fruiting it? It fruited for me for the first 
time this season, and I was very much pleased with it. It is very large 
and fancy and nearly every plum on the trees were perfect in every 
respect. I had always read and seen it mentioned in the horticultural 
journals that Wickson was very tardy to come into bearing. These were 
set two years ago last spring, same age as Abundance and Burbank, 
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and yielded equally as heavy. Same color as Japanese, yellowish skin 
overlaid with red, rather purplish red when fully ripe. 


Mr. Reed: The Wickson around St. Louis this year has done exceed- 
ingly well. I was talking with several men growing plums quite exten- 
sively, and they say Wickson does the best of any Japanese variety there. 
They are planting it extensively there, but I do not think it does well in 
this State. : 


Mr. Custer: How about the Osage plum? 


Mr. Henby: I would like to ask the gentleman who read the paper 
on plums as to his experience with Pottawattami. My experience with 
it as an ordchard tree is, that it is very short-lived, and not profitable 
for market on account of its skin being pale red and not attractive. It 
does not sell well in our market. The tree overbears and bears itself to 
death in a very few years. We only get two or three crops from it until 
it dies. 


Mr. Phelps: Can not say as to length of life, as my trees are five 
years old and have borne three crops. I think it is much better than 
Robinson, 


Mr. Shoemaker: The Pottawattamie has been bearing several years 
for me. They are about nine years old and have been bearing very 
heavily ever since they had any top at all, and they show no sign so far 
of dying. They have that fault of bearing very heavily every year, and 
have never failed. Has any one had any experience with the Winot or 
Hawkeye in Central Indiana? 


Mr. Little: Mr. Hobbs would tell you the Newman plum is the best. 
I think the Minor is a very good plum. 


Mr. Phelps: We have trees of Newman, but they have not borne. 
One point that is beneficial: cut the limbs out so the sun can strike all 
part of trees. The native varieties will bear enough so you can cut 
the tree and make it very thin. 


Mr. Dean: I want to hear about the Newman plum. 


Mr. Hobbs: We have been fruiting the Newman several years, and 
like it very much. ‘The tree has rather crooked limbs, and is not very 
sightly. Bears reasonably young, fruit not quite as large as Wild Goose, 
very -attractive, quality very much better than Robinson or Wild Goose 
or any other native variety when cooked, less stringent when cooked, and 
later, ripens after Robinson. I think it is one of our best native plums. 
Pottawattamie is an enormous producer with us, but our objection is itg 
small size It is not stringent when cooked We have not fruited the 
Milton. 
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Mr. Kingsbury: The Satsuma is a Japan plum. ‘The tree is very 
brittle and liable to break at the least wind. 


Mr. Thomas: I have a tree about ten years old of Satsuma, and 
while it has bloomed five or six years, this is the first year it has borne 
plums. From one to two dozen matured this year free from worms. 
It ripens about the first of September. 


Mr. Thomas: Mr. Drampt, of Wabash County, raised a great many 
bushels of Satsuma plums the past year, and they were very fine, not a 
wormy one. 


Mr. Young: I want to ask one word in regard to spraying. Some 
five years ago I tried to make my own solution from formulas seen im 
papers, but made a failure, and last year I had a number of plum trees 
of European varieties, Washington and others, that would rot with me 
every year. Last spring, early in February, I purchased a compressed 
air pump and also purchased from the Chemical Company preparations 
all ready for use, and used them very early on the plums, and also on 
grapes and peaches. The result was I had first-rate fruit. I sprayed 
some three times; began about the time the buds commenced swelling, 
and kept it up. Did not thin the fruit, but saved them from the rot. I 
made a little test of this kind and had some peaches. Sprayed part of 
the Bokara, and had one tree very full that I did not spray, but sprayed 
others near by, and those I sprayed, matured nicely and every peach on 
the Bokara rotted. Did not spray the Snead, had two nice large trees very 
full, and they all rotted. I have three sprayers, ——————, compressed 
air and the dust sprayer, and I use the dust made up in form by blue 
vitriol and the lime preparation; used it on one tree of Imperial Gage, 
and used the solution on the Washington and on the grapes. Part of 
the Imperial Gage rotted a little, but the Washington came through all 
right. My grapes, with but very little exception, Diamond, Niagara 
and Vergennes, all rotted with me. I used the preparation pretty strong. 


Mr. Thomas: I wish to drop one suggestion in regard to rot. We 
ought to watch our trees and not allow anything to grow on them that 
is of a diseased nature. Keep every limb and affected part cut out of the 
tree. 1 commenced growing grapes thirty years ago and when my yines 
commenced to get old my grapes rotted badly. I noticed places where — 
I cut off the limbs that the wood had died back and caused dead spots 
on the branches. I set a new vineyard and decided to raise on new 
vines. I cut off every three years and raise from new vines, and have 
not had a rotted grape since. I believe poison sap will be carried like 
blight in peach, and affect the whole tree. 


* Mr. Milhouse: We have a little green louse that gets on the under 
side of the leaf, and as soon as it gets there the leaf turns in and the 
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louse is in the curve or roll, and you may just spray and spray, and the 
louse works all the same. I was wondering whether burning sulphur 
under the trees would affect the louse. 


Professor Beach: We can not poison these insects by anything like 
Paris green. They are suckers, and get their living like the mosquito. 
They get the sap of the leaf or plant from underneath. 


Mr. Swaim: I think the secret of controlling the aphis with kerosene 
emulsion is to take it in time. Watch the trees, and as soon as they come, 
use emulsion, not wait until leaves are closed up. 


Mr. Stine: I sprayed plum trees with everything without doing any 
good. 


Professor Troop: One word in regard to spraying—just this one thing 
ought to be borne in mind: if you are going to spray at all, spray early, 
whether for insects or plant diseases, and especially for plant diseases, 
spray before the disease shows itself. Do not wait until it gets started; 
then it is hard to check it. Some ask how to get rid of the current 
worm. It is the easiest thing imaginable. Take it early when it first 
appears, and sprinkle with white hellebore. In spraying either for insects 
or plant diseases, do it early, and then one spraying is worth half a dozen 
later in the season. 


Mr. Young: How many times do you advise spraying before the buds 
open and about when? 


Professor Troop: About the time the buds begin to swell. 


Mr. Shoemaker: Would you use any arsenic preparation in Bordeaux 
mixture? 


Professor Troop: In spraying for curculio, yes, and if for black knot, 
no. At that season the curculio hibernates and comes out early in the | 
spring. When it first comes out it eats buds and foliage, and if you are 
going to get it at all with arsenoids you get it then. Simply use Bordeaux 
mixture for black knot. 


Mr. Hobbs: We will hear next Mr. J. C. Grossman on ‘The Cherry.” 


Mr. Grossman: One of the first conditions in growing the cherry 
will be the selection of a location. If I was going to plant an orchard 
of cherries I would select an elevated location with a sandy or gravelly 
and loam soil; it should be reasonably rich. The cherry requires a richer 
soil than the peach or plum. I would plant deeply, and it would be better 
yet if we would subsoil where the trees are to be set. The next requisite 
would be the trees. Secure good two or three year old trees, see that they 
are carefully trimmed back to two, three or four buds, and then carefully 
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set. A great many fail in setting cherry in not setting deep enough and not 
compacting the soil about the roots. Cherry trees require setting a little 
deeper than other trees, and we often make the mistake of not compacting 
the soil thoroughly. It is my habit, in setting a tree, after the roots are 
thoroughly covered with fine soil, to get in and thoroughly tramp it with 
my feet to make it firm, and seldom lose a tree. The after culture would 
be, clean, thoroughly cultivate up to about first of August. In our section 
I find nearly all the cherry trees have no fertilizer ever applied to them. 
We have cherries in favorable seasons, but the majority of them are 
wormy, knotty and of very inferior size. The culture and high fertilization 
is the main requisite for successful cherry growing. I might cite the 
experience with a small orchard I have had. When I had the management 
of it I gave a thorough cultivation, a few good sprayings, and I have 
sold bushels, and think customers never have found a wormy cherry. 
These were mostly Montmorency. Now since the orchard is sodded over 
and they get no sprayings, we find it difficult to get perfect cherries. 
They are not as large in size and are very wormy. Another trouble we 
have to contend with is the rot, especially in a wet season, when nearly 
half the crop will rot inside of two or three days. We have a home 
market that will take all the cherries and more than we have been able 
to supply, but of course they have to be marketed very quickly after 
picking, and we have to have our customers ready for them before we 
pick them. 

In regard to varieties, I find that the Early Richmond, Montmorency 
and Late Morellos are the best in eur section. May Duke is grown 
some but it comes very early and the birds get most of them, and we have 
had trouble in selling them on account of people not being ready to use 
them at that season. Of course we have not the city market—it would be 
different. The Late Morello is the English Morello. I find you get more 
benefit from the discussions, and merely want to open upon the subject. 


Mr. Burris: Does Mr. Grossman haye trouble with trees sprouting 
very much after they get considerable size, and what time and how much 
cultivation is given a good sized tree? 


Mr. Grossman: My experience has been limited. These trees were 
young when I had charge of them, and are twelve years old now. A 
few of them are sprouting around the bottom now. 


Mr. Hobbs: If the cherry is on Mahaleb stock, they will not sprout. 
They will sprout around the collar, but not away from the tree. When 
planted deep so that roots from the bud from the variety you are growing 
form, then you will be troubled with surface sprouts. 


Mr. Henby: My experience is somewhat limited, although I have paid 
considerable attention to the growth and habit of the cherry. My experi- 
ence with the cherry is in planting in first place, that while ninety-nine 
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per cent. one year old trees planted in the nursery row or in the orchard 
will live, that forty per cent. two and three year olds, under the same 
conditions, will die. Further, it is a tree that ought not to be planted deep. 
We plant*it shallow. He recommended sandy and tolerably low land. 
That we can not all have, but in a clay soil, I think shallow planting is 
the best for the cherry, as it is not naturally a deep rooter, and it makes 
a hardier and longer lived tree, and you also avoid danger of sprouting 
when planted shallow. The cultivated stock, that is, if planted deep, 
will sprout from the roots and in a short time you will have a thicket of 
cherry sprouts. The Mahaleb does not sprout from its own root. 


Mr. Custer: Some twenty-five or- thirty years ago I set out an 
orchard of one hundred and fifty, trees, most on Mahaleb stock, and as 
long as they were on Mahaleb stock they did not send up any sprouts, 
but some were set deep and on their own roots, and what I have now 
are nearly all on their own roots. I think they are much healthier and 
longer lived than on Mahaleb stock. Nearly all the Mahalebs have passed 
away long ago. 


Mr. Campbell: My experience in setting trees is limited, but I seldom 
fail in having a tree to grow if I set it myself, with the exception of the 
cherry tree; I can not get them to grow, about half of them die. I have 
laid the blame on the nurserymen. Every cherry tree I have ever bought 
from the nursery the roots haye been terribly mutilated. Why do nursery- 
men mutilate the roots when taking up these trees more so than any 
other trees? Will some nurseryman present tell me why they do so? 


Mr. Hobbs: Mr. Campbell does not approve of the method of pruning, 
where they take all the roots off and start with main cuttings. 


Mr. Campbell: In setting cherry trees I have always aimed to set 
them about as they were in the nursery. Whether I am right in that I 
do not know. 


Mr. Hobbs: My observation and experience in handling and trans- 
planting the cherry is that it is the most sensitive tree that I know, after 
buds of the cherry have expanded. If planted when dormant, and in 
good condition every one ought to grow. I think Mr. Henby has well 
said that you will succeed in getting a better stand in planting one year 
old trees. 


Mr. Shoemaker: What is the Mahaleb and Myrobolan and what 
varieties are grafted on Myrobolan and Mahaleb? What is the rule? 


Mr. Hobbs: Myrobolan plum stock is a native of Persia and it is one 
of the varieties of plum that does not sprout from the root. Little 
tender here, that is, trees are not as hardy as ordinary varities of plums 
in regard to cold winter killing. It makes a pretty good stock for working 
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plum on, that is, for European and native varieties, and Japans take 
fairly well to this stock, but on account of the fact that it does not sprout 
from the roots, it makes a very desirable stock to work plum on. Mahaleb — 
stock came from Persia orignally and is a little more tender than our 
common cultivated varieties of cherries. Trees when young and thrifty 
will not stand as much cold as Montmorency. It is used for working 
Morello almost exelusively. Sweet cherries used principally on Mazzard 
stock. Mazzard and Mahaleb are varities of plum. 


Mr. Swaim: This last year I had a discouraging experience with my 
English Morello cherries. There was a very small worm affected them, 
a maggot. There was little or no sign of anything wrong until you 
opened the cherry. I would like to know what remedy there is, if any, 
for that. They work in them when nearly ripe. 


Professor Troop: I do not know what it can be unless it is plum 
curculio. Plum cureculio is the one that usually makes wormy cherries. 
I do not think of any other that I have had any experience with. 


Professor Beach: I am sorry to say we have that trouble and it is 
just now most serious to cherry growing in New York State. One 
of the most extensive cherry orchards near Geneva, of Montmorency 
and Morello, the fruit was not touched this year at all on account of this 
trouble. The insect is the larva of a fiy and the fly punctures the skin 
of the fruit as it ripens and pushes its egg into the fruit, and as the gentle- 
man has said, the fruit may show on the outside no sign of being wormy 
at all but it is full of little maggots or fruit flies. We have had it only 
about three years and know of no remedy for it. 


Mr. Stout: I have been bothered with that in English Morello for 
three or four years. Two years ago I sprayed with strong solution of 
Paris.green when near full bloom, and that year the fruit was fair, but 
I diminished the yield by spraying at that time, this year we had a good 
crop without spraying. 


Mrs. Royer: For two years we were troubled with that, sometimes 
there would be as high as three in a cherry, very small. In all our crop 
of cherries we did not get scarcely a cherry that was fit to use. This 
year I sprayed them about the time they were as large as a small pea 
with a pretty strong Bordeaux mixture and that stayed on them all 
summer. This year we had scarcely a wormy cherry, and we had an 
abundance of them. Never had any more on the tree than we had this 
year, and they were of a very fine quality. Whether the spraying did 
it or not I do not know. 


Mr. Swaim: Spraying did not prevent it in my case, as I used Bor- 
deaux pretty strong. 
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Professor Beach: The insect does not deposit the egg until fruit 
is ripening. I can not see how we can avoid the attacks of this frurt 
fly by spraying because it is a fiy that alights on the fruit when it is 
ripening and punctures the skin. The early ripening cherries are attacked 
as well as late. I can not tell you whether there is a difference in 
varieties. They are bad on English Morello. 


Mr. Henby: The Montmorency, which is a medium late cherry, is 
more free from this insect than any other cherry we grow. We grow 
early May, Montmorency and English Morello. We had better success 
with our Montmorency than any other sour cherry we grow, freer from 
attack of this insect. 


Mr. Kingsbury: There is a pest called rigolosus that is very trouble- 
some in boring into the limbs of cherry trees, especially small limbs, and 
causing sap to ooze out in the form of gum. On some of my trees, last 
summer, the gum would extend from the joint where the limb joins the 
tree to a yard or more up towards the end, but did not seem to affect 
maturing fruit very much. Does it not do that sometimes and kill trees, 
and is there not some remedy? 


Professor Troop: It will kill trees, and has killed a great many. It 
does not confine itself to the cherry, you will find it in nearly all the fruit 
trees. Perhaps apple is as free as any of our cultivated trees, but cherry, 
plum and peach are especially suited to it. In these fruits where the 
gum exudes where bark is injured, it is a difficult matter to do very 
much with it. A little beetle about as big as a pin-head bores holes 
through the bark, the female lays an egg in the hole and the larva feeds 
en the inner bark and sap wood. If enough of them are there, in time 
they will cut off circulation completely and kill the whole tree. Where 
gum does not exude I have succeeded in stopping them by using strong 
kerosene emulsion with force pump early im the season when they first’ 
begin to start. Use a solid stream or coarse spray. If the tree is badly 
infested it ought to be cut down and burned. 


Mr. Hobbs: Where whale oil soap is kept on trees, they are not nearly 
as badly infested as when not sprayed with some sort of soap mixture. 


Mr. Tilson: For two years 1 had four trees of these cherries. The 
worms were in them so bad we could not use them, and I tried spraying 
them with all the spraying stuff I could read about, but did not do any 
good. Last year I got a moth trap and set it under the trees, and kept 
it there, and this year I did not find a worm in any of these cherries. it 
caught everything, from the pumpkin bug down to the mosquito, by the 
thousands. One morning I took out over half a bushel of these black bugs 
that lay eggs for the grub worm. I got everything. I am going to light 
the trap and set it early in the spring again. 
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Mr. Flick: I have heard of this cherry worm this year in three parts 
of the State, in the eastern part especially, where it had done consider- 
able damage. One gentleman said next year he was going to prevent 
the fly from getting at his fruit by putting mosquito netting over the top 
of the tree. Those who tried spraying had not succeeded in preventing 
the fruit from being injured. 


Mr. Swaim: Is it not possible in Mr. Tilson’s case that the fumes of 
the burning kerosene had as much to do as the moth trap? 


Professor Troop: I do not want this moth catcher business to go on 
record as it is left now, because some of you may go home and send for 
a moth catcher next spring. I have had it for two years, have had it 
in cherry trees, and in apple trees for the codling moth, and as Mr. Tilson 
Says, we did catch lots of insects, some beetles, a few cut worm moth, 
lots of beneficial insects. We did not catch a single codling moth, and . 
did not catch a single curculio. We caught a greater number of beneficial 
insects than any other. I think we did more harm than good with these 
moth catchers by catching more beneficial insects than injurious ones. 
A great many have tried moth catchers, and they get an unlimited 
number of insects, and they jump to the conclusion that it is a great thing, 
but they do not know what they are catching. 


Mr. Henby: I see that the moth catcher has failed to catch the 
Professor. 


Mr. Henry: I want to remark that the season had a great deal to do 
with this gentleman’s spraying material and Mr.- Tilson’s bug catcher. 
I believe this is the best season we have had with reference to good 
fruit without spraying. I have quite a number of Alexander peaches, 
have sprayed them several times and had a fine lot of remarkable peaches. 
I have a number of plum trees, and have sprayed several years, this 
year did not spray at all, and had fine plums, so I think the season had 
a great deal to do with it. 


President Hobbs: We will now hear Mr. Flick on ‘“‘Lessons from 
the Orchard in Seasons of Drought.” 
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LESSONS -FROM THE ORCHARD IN SEASONS OF DROUGHT. 


W. B. FLICK, LAWRENCE. 


All those who depend for a livelihood on the cultivation of the soil 
have learned one great lesson, and that is, how helpless is man when con- 
tending against the elements. He seems to be the creature of circum- 
stances, largely depending on the weather. He may manure, prepare the 
soil, plant and cultivate to the highest degree of perfection, and still, 
unless favorable conditions of weather accompany his efforts, his crops 
are failures. God gives the increase. I do not want to be understood as 
discouraging man’s efforts or advocating a do-nothing policy in the face 
of these calamities. I believe that much can be done to lessen the effects 
of extreme weather conditions. But we have much to learn. The drought 
of last summer was the most intense if not the longest in duration that 
we have had here. Never before have I seen the leaves scorched as during 
this period. Two pear trees on my grounds looked as if a hot flame had 
played through their branches. The leaves turned black and crumbled 
into dust between the fingers. Also some grape vines were similarly 
affected. All these, after rains come, put out new foliage. The effect on 
some trees was not noticeable at all. They were green and glossy through- 
out the summer, Some were found on ridges of rolling land and others 
in hollows. Some were in the cultivated orchards, while others grew in 
the grass. So that elevation or cultivation, I judge, have nothing to do 
with the difference in effect; but I think that on account of favorable 
conditions the root system of some trees went deeper down than others, 
’ thereby enabling them to draw moisture from the deeper subsoil. In 
orchards which came under my observation the fruit began early to drop 
and continued so throughout the season. This fallen fruit was not caused 
by the codling worm altogether, for no markings were found on them until 
about the middle of August, and therefore we concluded that it was mostly 
caused by the drought. 

At picking time from one-half to two-thirds of the fruit had fallen, 
but the remaining specimens were large, smooth and highly colored—effect 
of thinning. It will pay to thin apples, it seems, especially so in dry sea- 
sons. I have found it so in peaches, plums and pears, and am convinced 
by this season’s lesson that it will pay with apples. The effect of the 
drought on the foliage of unsprayed trees was noticeable in that the leaves 
fell early, while the sprayed trees retained their foliage until heavy frost. 
The growth of most trees was meager. 

How to most effectually prevent the effect of drought is an open ques- 
tion with me. With small fruits—berries and bush fruits—there is some 
chance for irrigation, even here in parts of our State, and at a profit; but 
with the orchard it is hardly practicable. 
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The most that can be done is to keep the orchard in a healthy condi- 
tion. Give the trees plenty of plant food, keep the foliage and the wood 
free from disease and injurious insects, encourage the root system to go 
deep into the soil by underdraining and cultivation and do not allow the 
trees to overbear. 


Mr. Burris: It sems to me Mr. Flick has pretty well covered the 
ground as to conditions existing during the past year, and they are not 
unlike those of my own experience, and a few things I noticed in the past 
year I have not noticed in previous years in regard to fruit. EHarly 
varieties of fruits it seemed to me were much longer ripening than any 
previous year. Chenango and Maiden Blush apples seemed to extend the 
period of ripening nearly two weeks, and another thing occurred, rotting 
of earlier ripening peaches which does not usually occur during dry 
weather so much as during heated, moist weather. No unusual conditions 
with other fruit excepting Elberta peaches. Other fruit ripened very 
well except Elbertas, they were much more sour than usual. My orchard 
is of twenty years’ growth, and is cultivated only occasionally. It was 
cultivated year before last slightly, and sown to rye and clover and in 
winter pastured with pigs. Cold damp weather caused dropping of fruit 
so there was not an enormous crop of apples by any means. As long as 
I have had a larger crop than many of my neighbors I thought myself 
fortunate in that direction. 


Mr. Swaim: Mr. Burris stated that Mr. Flick had covered the ground 
and he proceeded to cover it over again and I am expected to get out of the 
discusion what is left. There is one point which they did not touch on 
however. That has been a very severe lesson to a great many the past 
season. The conditions with us all throughout the State has been very 
much the same in regard to the drought. That is the drought affecting” 
newly set trees. My observation has been that where they were not 
given the very best of care and cultivation or mulched thoroughly, newly 
set trees have made but very little growth, and a great many have died. 
That is serious to one starting an orchard because a good start in life 
is worth as much to the tree as it is to the man. The effect on the 
growing fruit has been given correctly. The fruit failed to mature as it 
promised. I think where the orchards were not cared for it was worse 
than where they were. It affected the fruit worse. I know it did in my 
own orchard. 


Professor Troop: When I put this on the program I had in mind a 
statement that I heard somebody make—I think he is in the audience or 
was this afterncon—that he did not care whether it rained from the time 
he planted corn until he harvested it, he could raise a good crop of corn 
all the same. I wondered if he could do that with corn if we could not 
do it with fruit. Here is one point that comes in here in the thinning of 
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fruit in a dry season such as we have had in the past year. Is it not 
especially desirable to thin fruit especially where trees are heavily 
loaded? Maturing fruit requires an immense amount of water, and 
especially such a season as we have had the fruit ought to be thinned. 
There are some thoughts along that line I would like to hear discussed. 


Mr. Howell: I have three small orchards, two of them just in bearing, 
one been bearing for several years. Four years ago last spring the oldest 
of the orchards I plowed and planted to corn and never since then have 
the trees done any good. Trees have been planted twenty years. Before 
plowed they bore abundantly. I did not spray. I think plowing disturbed 
the roots to such an extent that it has never been worth anything. In 
the other orchard I have done no plowing at all. When an orchard is 
left several years without any cultivation the roots came close to surface, 
and it is dangerous to plow deep. I plowed six inches deep. 


Mr. Little: It looks reasonable that if you cultivate an orchard you 
will have fruit; but after it has stood without cultivation for some time 
I believe it is better to leave it as it is than to plow it up. 


Professor Beach: There is no question about peaches. I believe if 
anyone expects to do anything with peaches. he should cultivate thorough- 
ly. Also large plum orchards. It is pretty safe to follow the experience 
of the men who are doing the work. In regard to apple orchards, how- 
ever, we strike a little different condition of affairs, for the reason that 
the apple in New York State is grown very largely upon farms where the 
apple orchard is but part of the farm. The old idea we got from our 
forefathers was to use it as a pasture as much as possible, and if we got 
a crop of apples we were so much ahead; but since spraying has come 
into use so that we can control enemies to the apple crops more than we 
used to, we can insure to a greater extent a good crop, and are not so 
much at the mercy of the moth. You know our best apple growers all 
practice the cultivating of apple orchards. There is still some difference 
of opinion in regard to it, but sentiment seems to be growing very rapidly 
in apple sections of the State in fayor of cultivation, not that we get so 
highly colored fruit, because we do not, nor that it keeps so well, because 
it does not, but we get it more regularly and more abundantly than 
where the orchard is pastured by sheep or in the usual way. Orchards 
that I am speaking of now were orchards planted along about 1860 to 
1865. I have in mind just at this moment the belt of apple country 
extending along the south shore of Lake Ontario and back of that, in- 
cluding some of the best apple growing country. Two years ago I 
was driving through a township where they ship 275,000 barrels of apples 
from one station. Sentiment through that section is for cultivation. 
Another orchard I visited this year, south of Syracuse, in different soil, 
on the northern slope of rather a high hill on which the shale crops out, 
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there is an orchard of 1,200 trees, Mr. Hitchens’, who is working out the | 
problem that he had to contend with according to his own condition, goes 
right in the face of all the public advice given, and is keeping the orchard 
in sod. He does not trim a tree when he sets it, but sets it just as it comes 
from the nursery—digs a hole in the sod and_plants without trimming. 
Trees are young, although he has in one corner, trees one hundred years 
old, and they had a good crop of fruit, Baldwin, Greening and some old- 
time favorites. He mulches about six inches deep and does not cultivate. 
Mows with mowing machine and rakes the stuff up and puts it around the 
trees, spreading it out, and he is getting wonderful results. He had 
Northern Spy trees six and seven years old with good crops of fruit. Has 
trees planted eleven years that have borne every year for the last five 
years. He has 1,200 trees, but some are not in bearing yet. He sold 
$1,200 worth of fruit. I believe fruit will become higher colored in sod. 
Mr. Hitchens is located on northern slope. His method would not apply 
throughout Western New York. I would advise very shallow plowing 
at first in an old orchard, and working the surface. I believe for most of 
our people, cultivation will give more fruit year after year than without. 
Northern Spy on cultivated land, the same tree set at the same time, the 
fruit will not be as highly colored as on sod. Professor Caul has been 
studying when the fruit buds are formed. He takes the buds all along 
during the summer and makes microscopic investigation of them to see 
when the blossom buds start for next year’s crop. With the apple as 
early as the first of July he gets the first signs of development of the 
fruit bud during the season. It seems we can theorize from that that if 
the fruit bud is forming the latter part of June, and then develops 
through August, it is wise to keep the tree in good growing condition. 
That is the way I account for more fruit under cultivation, because we 
keep a good supply of plant food there to fill up those buds during the 
growing season. 


Mr. Stevens: What kind of sod is in this orchard, and is there any 
artificial fertilization, or are the trees cultivated around them? 


Professor Beach: No, they keep enough mulch there to nearly kill 
out sod. The sod is ordinary June grass, Kentucky blue grass, anything 
that will grow there. They keep the mulch around them and as the tree 
grows larger they spread the mulch to suit. They are now trying to 
grow mulch on other parts of the farm. On some trees they used coarse 
manure, but not very much. 


Mr. Shoemaker: How far apart are the trees? 


Professor Beach: On the slope you will find little ridges, and he likes 
to put the trees in the hollows as much as possible, as there is more 
moisture and he will get the benefit of it. He runs the rows at a certain 
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distance apart parallel with the side of the hill; perhaps twenty or 
twenty-four feet apart. He does not grow the trees closely. He is 
original. I can not tell you the number of trees in bearing, but it is 
surprising to see how he has the land covered with trees eleven years old 
that will bring in so much money. 


Mr. Stevens: Do you think it would be advisable to grow pear 
orchards as you would an apple orchard in this way? 


Professor Beach: When you come to the question of cultivating the 
pear, not taking into consideration the effect it may have on blight, I 
believe as we get a better grade of corn by cultivating, so we get a better 
grade of fruit by cultivating. I do not mean by cultivating that we are 
not to do it the right way. We can do injury by going into the orchard 
and breaking roots too much, but the kind of cultivating I had in mind 
then, was keeping the surface broken for two or three inches so as to 
prevent evaporation of moisture from the soil. Mulching is not as cheap. 
I believe the cheapest way of mulching would be the dust mulch. 


Mr. Little: In regard to early bearing of trees, it is not, generally 
understood that trees like Northern Spy, that cluster up in growing, will 
come much earlier into bearing when not pruned as when pruned out. 
If you thin out the head of the tree you simply force the growth on the 
extremity of the tree. 


Mr. Shoemaker: What about the methods of cultivating orchard? 
The general method here is with two-horse plow, which is dangerous to 
the roots and bodies of trees, and I would like to hear how you start 
cultivation in the spring. It is easy to cultivate two inches deep with 
a spring-tooth harrow, but how do you start it to get it in shape to use 
spring-tooth harrow? - 


Professor Beach: If the sod is not too heavy you can turn it under 
more rapidly with a gang plow. The gang plow is an orchard plow 
made with small plows set one following another. The question of use 
of tools is one which varies according to soil. If you have a mellow. 
loam soil, use tools for clay soil. Our soil has a tendency to clay, and 
we plow with a gang plow and follow with a harrow or cut-away, our 
object being, after we turn under the growth left over, to keep the sur- 
face mellow. 


Mr. Hobbs: What is the best winter protection? 


Professor Beach: With peaches there is a tendency towards some- 
thing that will die in winter, like oats or buckwheat. I use buckwheat 
a great deal. I have mixed buckwheat and Canada peas, and I always 
find mellow soil after buckwheat. Crimson clover makes an excellent 
fall growth. Some seasons the growth is too small. The advantage you 
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have with the Canada peas or buckwheat is a larger growth. I have 
used quite a good deal of winter rye, and that makes a good growth. I 
usually sow a clover crop first of August. My intention is to keep the 
surface level during the season. I like to throw the furrows towards 
the trees. 


Mr. ——————:: Do you plow around each row or do you throw dirt 
to one row and away from another? 


Professor Beach: I plow towards the tree on both sides of the tree 
and throw furrows towards the tree, and in spring throw it back. In the 
fall plow the latter part of October or November to keep the surface 
water away from trees. I do not plow the whole surface. 


Mr. Flick: We always cultivate young trees until they begin to bear, 
then I would continue according to circumstances, as Professor Beach 
has said, work out your own problem from experience with what you 
have to deal with. The different parts of the State, different locations 
of orchards, different soils, etc., require different treatment. 


Mr. Barr: In regard to cultivation, I have found the dise harrow 
one of the best things I have ever used. I have never used what is called 
the weeder and such things as that, but in place of breaking my ground 
with a breaking plow, I use a disc harrow and cut the orchard one way 
as close to the tree as I can with disc harrow, and in two weeks cut 
it the other way with my disc harrow, and in this way I catch almost 
all the surface and work it with the disc harrow. After that I simply 
use a harrow; a spring-tooth harrow is very good. I do not believe in 
cultivating very deep. One reason for using a dise harrow, if you strike 
a root, instead of going around it, your harrow will climb right over it, 
and you never cut a root of very much size with a disc harrow. After 
I cut the ground both ways I use a common harrow for the balance of 
the cultivation. 


Mr. Garretson: In regard to mulching, I have practiced mulching 
with a few trees, and this year I found I had an abundance of apple tree 
plant lice under these trees, and wondered if that was the cause. Where 
I cultivated there was not one-fourth as much root aphis and plant louse. 


Mr. Hobbs: One objection to use of mulch is that it induces root rot. 
Whether true or not remains to be proven. Mr. Burton has thought possi- 
bly he might have introduced root rot in this way, and he has suffered 
very much from it. Of course mulch induces roots to form near the 
surface of the ground. If you commence mulching you have to keep it 
up. 
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EVENING SESSION. 


Thursday, December 5, 7:30 P. M. 


Mr. Hobbs: We will now have the pleasure of listening to a paper 
by Prof. Wm. Stuart, of Purdue University. 


AGRICULTURAL FAIRS AS EDUCATORS—SOME SUGGESTIONS 
FOR IMPROVEMENT. 


BY WILLIAM STUART. 


That our agricultural fairs should be educative I think none will deny. 
It is probably fair to assert. that the majority of those who attend the 
fairs do so for the purpose of acquiring information along lines in which 
they are interested. Should they be breeders of fine animals, the live 
stock barns and show ring will naturally attract thém. The horticulturist 
will be attracted by the fruit and vegetable displays, ete. 

The amount of information to be derived from an agricultural fair 
depends largely upon two factors, the quality of the exhibits and the in- 
telligence displayed in their arrangement. With reference to the first 
factor, quality, no exhibit should be made unless it represented some 
advance over the ordinary average product of the farm, home or factory. 
All exhibits should be properly named and products of the same kind 
grouped together. In this way those wishing to study the exhibit of a 
certain product may do so in much less time and to much better advan- 
tage. The suggestions for the improvement of the agricultural fairs that 
I am about to make are wholly along the lines I have just mentioned. 
They were brought to my attention last fall when, as a visitor at both 
county and State fair, I attempted to make a study of a certain class of 
exhibits in which I was particularly interested. It is hardly necessary - 
for me to say that they were horticultural exhibits. At the county fair 
I did not find above half a dozen exhibits of either fruit or vegetables that 
were named; in fact, there was little to indicate what the exhibit was. If 
one found certain exhibits of merit there, unless he was able to identify 
the variety of fruit or vegetable, the information that exhibit conveyed 
was of little practical value. Hence, from an educational standpoint, it 
was a failure. 

While this example may not be a true picture of the average county 
fair, it nevertheless illustrates the need of greater care in making exhibits. 
At the State fair, as one would naturally expect, the exhibits were found 
to be much more generally named. This was especially true of the fruit 
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exhibits, in which no awards are made except in the case of seedling varie-. 
ties, to any plates not correctly named. In the vegetable department, 
however, it would seem to the writer that there is still ample room for 
improvement. In too many instances it was found that exhibits were not 
named. As an illustration of this a few examples are cited from last 
year’s premium list: “Twelve best cucumbers,” “Six cauliflowers,” 
“Twelve ears early sweet corn,” “Twelve ears late sweet corn,” “Half 
peck garden peas (dry), “Best peck purple tomatoes,” ‘‘Best peck red 
tomatoes,” “Six largest and best nutmeg melons,” “Six largest and best 
muskmelons,” ‘‘Six carrots for table use,” “‘Six carrots for live stock,” ete. 
The above examples, selected at random from the premium list, it seems 
to me, furnish sufficient evidence that these exhibits, while they may be 
of the best, are not educative, in the highest sense at least, because the 
varieties exhibited are not named. To remedy this defect does not neces- 
sarily mean any material increase in the premium list; nor, for that matter, 
any great change in it. Supposing that instead of saying “Twelve best 
cucumbers” it said ‘*Twelve best cucumbers, any variety, properly named;’’ 
or, if desired, it might be included in the rules that all exhibits should be 
named, in which case it would read, “Twelve best cucumbers, any variety.” 
We can readily see how much more instructive an exhibit would be to 
all, and especially to one desirous of increasing his stock of knowledge 
along these lines. It would be more than likely that a number of different 
varieties would be competing for the same premium and in this way one 
would be able to judge of the good and bad qualities of each. 

Another matter to which I wish to call your attention is that of the 
arrangement of the exhibits. Under the present system of management 
each exhibitor, at least in the vegetable department, stages his exhibit 
of possibly two or more dozen varieties or kinds of vegetables in a certain 
bench space which has been allotted to him. In this way exhibits of the 
same class of vegetables are scattered all over the hall among the collec- 
tive exhibits of the different individual exhibitors. As a result, if one 
wishes to study the exhibit in any particular class of vegetables he has 
to wander all over the building in order to do it, or else he has to wait 
at the judge’s table while they are being judged, which is not always 
feasible to do. To remedy this defect I would suggest that each class of 
exhibits be staged together, even though it might necessitate some changes 
in the interior arrangement of the hall. With such a system of arranging 
exhibits, the displays would be not only more attractive, but they would 
also be much more instructive. 

In regard to the display of fruits there is little to be desired. All ex- 
hibits, other than seedlings, are required to be properly named in order 
to compete for a premium. In the individual plate exhibits the varieties 
are®grouped together, readily permitting one to make a fairly eareful 
study of the individual and collective exhibits. It, however, occurs to me 
that in the case of apples and pears if it were possible to divide the indi- 
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vidual plate exhibits of varieties into sections, putting all early or summer 
fruits into one section, fall fruits in another, and the winter fruits in a 
third section, having each section properly placarded, it would add not a 
little to the instructiveness of the exhibit as a whole. I am well aware 
that this would involve considerable work on the part of the superin- 
tendent of this department and that in a number of instances our text- 
books could not be strictly adhered to, otherwise we would have summer 
fruits in the fall section, and fall fruits in the winter section. I believe, 
however, that on the whole such an arrangement would prove a very 
desirable one, and would not only be greatly appreciated by the general 
public, but would be very instructive as well. I might also suggest that 
narrower tables would permit of a closer inspection of the fruit. 

To those who are interested in the exhibits of plants and cut flowers 
it is often disappointing to find a handsome plant without a label bearing 
its proper name, or a handsome vase of roses or carnations without a 
name. While to some these may appear to be matters of small importance, 
yet to others they are of prime interest. 

Having considered some of what appear to be the salient features 
which might be improved, our next consideration is how may these 
changes be brought about. I believe that it lies with this society to take 
the initiative in the matter. I would urge that we take it under con- 
sideration and after having formulated such resolutions as we deem wisest 
and best, submit them to the officers of the State Board of Agriculture, 
and also to those of our county agricultural societies. In this way the at- 
tention of these officers would be called to the fact that there is a demand 
on the part of the members of this society that the ‘‘agricultural fair” be 
made as instructive as possible to the general public. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Burton: I believe Professor Stuart’s criticism on the exhibits 
were not of the Horticultural Hall searcely at all. A few suggestions 
he offered to our department in the hall could scarcely be applied. We 
eould place apples where they belong, but to exhibit them that way we 
could only exhibit them on individual plates. It could not apply to the 
general exhibit. 


Professor Stuart: That is what I had in mind. I do not ‘think it 
could apply to general exhibits. 


Mr. Flick: I think his criticism with regard to arrangement of tables 
is a very good one, as those who are familiar with‘the tables for exhibi- 
tion know that some of the fruit is so that no one can examine it very 
closely, only that near the edge. The tables are six or eight feet wide, 
and fruit in the center of the table can not be examined, or names read. 
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Last year we had large cards with names that could be seen from each 
side. It seems to me the exhibit tables and shelves around the hall 
might be much improved. I am glad that this has come up, and I hope 
the Society will do what it can to have these things improved. I would 
like to see more light and ventilation in our hall. Sometimes there is 
too much light and sometimes scarcely light enough to distinguish va- 
rieties of fruit. 


Mr. Hobbs: In the matter of naming fruits, it has been the practice 
of this Society to appoint a committee that should precede the expert 
judge, correctly naming the varieties as they understood them; this has 
facilitated work very much and increased the value of the exhibit from 
an educational standpoint. The past season this Society did not appoint 
a committee, and there were a great many improperly named varieties on 
exhibition. I am not sure but that this Society ought to see that the 
expenses are paid and the matter attended to. The State Board ought 
to look after this properly on its own account, but if it does not, it is to 
the interest of the Horticultural Society to look after that matter. 


Mr. Tilson: I have thought several times that this idea of naming 
the articles, especially in the agricultural, horticultural and vegetable 
halls ought to be done. At the State Fair there are thirty or forty premi- 
ums given on potatoes. When we go to see those potatoes we want to 
know what they are. If you ask the exhibitor, very often he can’t tell 
you or give you the right name. It is the same way with squashes. I 
wanted to get a certain variety and could not find it. The name of every 
squash, new or old, ought to be put on it, so all can see it!) Names ought 
to be on pumpkins, squashes and potatoes especially. With corn it does 
not make so much difference. The boys of Johnson County make the 
biggest show of corn in this country, and it is always the same old corn. 
There are new varieties of fruit coming on all the time, and 1 am de- 
cidedly in favor of presenting some kind of resolution to the State Board 
because they usually think we have not control or jurisdiction perhaps 
of anything except fruit and apples. We as a State Horticultural Society 
have entirely ignored that. We ought to pay more attention to it. 


Mr. Stevens: I think we are all of this opinion, and in order that we 
may have this matter properly arranged at next State Fair, I move you 
the President and Secretary take this matter in hand and meet with and 
confer with the State Board of Agriculture at the February meeting 
when they arrange a premium list, and carry out the suggestions of the 
Society on this line. I think we all know the importance of having these 
things named as a matter of education, and I think the State Board 
would be glad to adopt any suggestions from this Society, and for that 
reason I make motion that the President and Secretary take this matter 
in hand. 
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Motion seconded by Mr. Swaim. 


Mr. Burton: It seems to me Professor Stuart ought to be on this, 
as he was the author of it. Include him with the President and Secre- 
tary. 


Professor Troop: I have been wondering, if the vegetable belongs to 
horticulture, why the vegetables, excepting perhaps potatoes, which ought 
to be classed as field crop, should not to be exhibited in Horticultural 
Hall instead of in the Agricultural Hall. Why could not we fill up the 
rest of that hall, as it is never full of fruit; and why could not some 
vegetables take the place of fakirs that are placed around in different 
places in Horticultural Hall? It seems to me that it would be very ap- 
propriate to have the vegetables in Horticultural Hall, squashes, cucum- 
bers, and those usually classed among vegetables. Perhaps potatoes 
would be all right in Agricultural Hall, and it seems to me they would 
be put over there and under charge of the Superintendent of that de- 
partment. 


Mr. Burton: It don’t seem to me that the Jonathan ought to be placed 
with squashes. Do not think it would be proper to put apples and pota- 
toes together. 


Mr. Milhouse: I like the idea of naming the vegetables and all the 
exhibits in the hall. There is one reason, heretofore a good reason, wly 
the exhibitor could not tell what he bad on exhibition. I know whereof 
I speak from the fact I sold some exhibitors stuff to take to the Fair. 
We have some hucksters, not producers, not gardeners, who have laid 
up stock for weeks in cold storage preparing for State Fair. They could 
not tell what a variety is, and I know they have told people what va- 
rieties were, that were absolutely false. They had to have some name, 
and if you did not know any better you had to believe it. I do not know 
that you could get a fair exhibit unless peddlers should be ruled ee and 
make the grower the exhibitor. 


Professor Troop: A few years ago we drew up the present premium 
list, requiring all exhibits to be shown by grower and I think it is pretty 
generally observed now. We used to have the same thing in this depart- 
ment at the State Fair as now, in regard to vegetables. Professional 
exhibitors would come from other States, go down here to commission 
houses, buy the best fruit they could get, take it up to the State Fair 
and rake off the premiums. They do not do it any more. If those who 
have the other matter in charge would pass that kind of rule and enforce 
it that would settle them. 


Mr. Hobbs: We haye with us today a gentleman from the State of 
New York—one who is connected with the experiment station of that 
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State, and one who is eminently qualified to discuss “The Function of 
the Experiment Station Horticulturist.” I have the pleasure of intro- 
ducing Prof. S. A. Beach. 


¢ 


THE FUNCTION OF THE STATION HORTICULTURIST. 


BY PROF. S. A. BEACH, GENEVA, N. Y. 


The agricultural experiment stations in the United States were called 
into existence for the express purpose of aiding agriculture. The act of 
Congress which provides for establishing them clearly declares this and 
directs that it be done by acquiring and diffusing among the people of the 
United States useful and practical information on subjects connected with 
agriculture and by promoting scientific investigation and experiment re- 
specting the principles and applications of agricultural science. The term 
“agriculture” is here used in the broadest sense, meaning any industry 
practiced in connection with the cultivation of the soil, and therefore in- 
cludes horticulture. 

How is the object for which these stations were established being ful- 
filled so far as it pertains to horticulture? This is a subject which con- 
cerns seedsmen, nurserymen, gardeners, florists, fruit growers and all 
others who are engaged in horticultural pursuits, whatever the section 
of country in which they may be located. Such persons should take an 
interest in this question for two reasons: 

First. That they may get as much direct benefit as possible from the 
Experiment Stations; and 

Second. That they may do whatever they can to increase the efficiency 
of these stations along horticultural lines, and especially of that particular 
station which is located within their own State. This does not mean that 
their interest in the stations should be purely selfish. We believe that 
horticulturists are as ready as any other class of citizens to support a 
broad and liberal management of all departments in these institutions. 
Even were they disposed to favor a narrow and strictly selfish policy 
towards the other lines of work, they could not afford to do so. ‘There 
is that scatters, and yet increases; and there is that withholds more than 
is meet, but it tends to poverty.” In a great many ways horticulture re- 
ceives aid from research and experiment conducted outside of horticultural 
departments. If we were to consider broadly what has been done, what 
is being done and what might well be done for horticulture through experi- 
ment station effort it would lead to a discussion of many lines of work 
besides those which are commonly classed as horticultural. Plant physiol- 
ogy and pathology, mycology, bacteriology, physics, chemistry and other 
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important fields of scientific effort often bear tribute to horticulture. While 
such a theme could not fail to interest a society of horticulturists such as 
I now have the honor of addressing, an adequate consideration of it would 
require more than the allotted time. We therefore propose to confine 
the discussion chiefly to that phase of the relation of experiment stations 
to horticulture which pertains to the province of the horticultural depart- . 
ment or the function of the station horticulturist. In their origin and de- 
velopment in the United States the Agricultural Experiment Stations have 
been intimately associated with the land grant colleges, often known as 
“agricultural colleges” but more properly as “colleges of agriculture and 
mechanie arts.” They are in fact a natural and logical outgrowth from 
this class of colleges. A brief review of their rise may lead to a better 
appreciation of their present status. 

Fifty years ago the young man who went to college for the purpose 
of training himself for a professional career had the choice of three pro- 
' fessions—medicine, law and theology. Those sciences which are most 
intimately related either to the productive or to the manufacturing indus- 
tries received comparatively little attention even in the most progres- 
sive and best equipped institutions of learning of that day. The remark- 
able development of the industrial arts in America, the rapid extension 
and improvement of transportation facilities, the growth of the produc- 
tive industries attracted in constantly increasing numbers men of intel- 
lectual ability. Such men felt the great necessity for some training to fit 
them for their calling in life other than the classical or so-called liberal 
education which was all that the existing schools offered. They became 
impressed with the idea that a knowledge of those sciences which are most 
closely related to the arts and industries of life would be of immense 
practical benefit and that in some way young men should be given the 
opportunity to secure a good training in such kinds of knowledge. So, 
from various sources, from shops, and factories, and mines, as well as 
from the farms, there arose a demand for better opportunities for scien- 
tific education. 

Eventually a few agricultural schools of lower grade than the colleges 
were started in some of the older States. The first permanent agricultural 
college was that of Michigan, which opened its doors in 1857. In 1859 
both Pennsylvania and Maryland opened schools of agriculture. At this 
time Senator Morrill was working in Congress to establish by government 
aid that great system of State agricultural colleges which was to give to 
the children of American farmers and mechanics in every State and ter- 
ritory of the Union an opportunity to secure a college education and par- 
ticularly instruction in the sciences underlying agriculture and mechanic 
arts. The Morrill act providing for the es@ablishment of an agricultural 
college by Government aid in each Stat® and territory was passed by 
Congress in 1862, thirty-nine years ago. It appears, therefore, that these 
colleges form a decidedly modern class of educational institutions. 
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In their earlier history most of them offered little instruction in horti- 
culture or none at all. In others the horticultural interests were given 
into the-charge of a professor having some other science as his specialty, 
usually either that of botany or of entomology. In fact, prior to the pass- 
ing of the Hatch act horticulture had been given a separate department in 
but very few of the agricultural colleges. 

In establishing courses of instruction in agriculture and horticulture, 
as well as in other ways which might be mentioned, these colleges entered 
upon new fields of labor. As one after another of the States took advan- 
tage of the liberality of the Government and the agricultural colleges be- 
gan to be organized it was found that there were no available men of col- 
lege or university education who had been fitted by special training to 
take head positions either in the departments of agriculture or of horti- 
culture. Men already trained in their respective sciences could be found 
to take charge of departments in zoology, botany, physics and chemistry, 
but professors of agriculture or of horticulture must needs be developed. 
These men, as might naturally be expected, had many difficulties to con- 
tend with, many perplexing problems to face, much to learn and also 
much to unlearn before their departments were brought up to the effi- 
ciency which they have now attained. There was practically nothing by 
way of precedent to guide them either in organizing or equipping their 
departments, in mapping out their courses of study or in developing or 
adapting the methods of instruction best suited to their needs. Of spe- 
cially prepared text-books there were few or none. High grade technical 
literature was very meager, and much of the ordinary literature was often 
full of crudities and more or less unscientific and erroneous. Confronted 
with such difficulties the first horticulturists of the agricultural colleges 
set about the task of developing their departments at these institutions 
upon a sound basis and along practical lines. They soon felt the need of 
greater knowledge of even the very ordinary and simple things pertaining 
to horticulture. There were conflicting ideas and theories about propaga- 
tion, cultivation, pruning and various other horticultural practices. It was 
desirable to get at the fundamental facts and put them on record for the 
benefit of others; to know the truth and publish it. In agriculture similar 
needs also soon came to be recognized. There arose, then, a demand on 
the part of the agricultural colleges for facilities for experiment and re- 
search in ways which might be of practical benefit to agriculture and horti- 
culture. They presented their needs to Congress in such a way as to 
finally secure the passage of the Hatch act in 1887. Thus it appears, as 
has already been stated, that the experiment stations in the United States 
are the natural and logical outgrowth of the agricultural colleges. 

The Hatch act provides for the establishment of an experiment station 
under the direction of the agricultural college in each State and territory. 
Agricultural experiment stations had been in existence in Hurope some 
years before 1887 when this act was passed, the first one having been or- 
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ganized in 1851, in Saxony. Before the Hatch act became a law it had 
already been demonstrated that when properly conducted such experiment 
stations render lasting benefit to agriculture by means of scientific investi- 
gation. In the United States the first experiment station was organized 
in Connecticut in 1875. Others soon followed, so that at the close of 1886 
there were seventeen of them in this country, most of them being under 
the direction of an agricultural college and some of them receiving State 
aid. Under the impetus to the experiment station movement which the 
Hatch act gave, the number increased from seventeen in 1886 to forty-four 
by the close of 1888, and most of the earlier ones became reorganized under 
national authority and were thereby put in position to do more efficient 
work. It thus appears that while the agricultural colleges are modern 
institutions, the agricultural experiment stations in this country are even 
more modern. Less than one-third of those which are now in existence 
in the United States have been in operation fifteen years and the oldest 
has been organized but twenty-six years. 

Difficulties similar to those which attended the organization and de- 
velopment of the horticultural departments im the agricultural colleges 
were encountered in starting the work in the experiment stations. The 
demand for men of special training to take up horticultural work at the 
colleges and experiment stations was greater than the supply. ln many 
instances the work was assigned to men whose specialty was botany or 
entomology or some other science. In some cases it was given to prac- 
tical men who had not received special scientific training. In some 
places it was given to young men who, although they had been educated 
in an agricultural college, yet because of their very youth were lacking 
in that technical knowledge and maturity of judgment which is born of 
years of experience. In most places the position of station horticulturist 
was given to the one. who had previously been the professor of horticul- 
ture in the agricultural college. 

The way in which the horticultural work of the experiment stations 
was administered in 1889, which was shortly after most of them were 
started, as compared with 1901, is of interest in this connection. There 
were then forty-four stations, now there are fifty-four. Then there were 
twenty stations which made no provision for horticulture, now there are 
but five. Then there were but sixteen stations having a separate depart- 
ment for horticulture, now there are thirty-four. Then horticulture was 
combined in a department with botany in five stations and with ento- 
mology in three stations. Now horticulture is combined in a department 
with botany in five stations; with botany and entomology in two stations; 
with entomology in two stations; with biology in two stations: with agri- 
culture in three stations, and with forestry in one station. This compari- 
son makes it apparent that during the last twelve years the provisions for 
horticultural investigation at the experiment stations have been greatly 
enlarged. 
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In considering the question as to how well the stations have been per- 
forming their functions the fact should be borne in mind that they have 
been in existence but few years, and during this time much pioneering has 
of necessity been done, especially in horticulture. This was naturally to 
be expected. Difficulties and obstacles peculiar to pioneer conditions beset 
the work. In spite of these conditions really commendable advances have 
been made towards accomplishing the end for which the stations were 
organized. For conformation of this statement consider for a moment one 
branch only of horticulture, namely that of fruit growing. Mark what 
changes have been adopted by practical fruit growers during the past 
twelve years in methods of fighting injurious insects and plant diseases, in 
use of cover crops and tillage and in other methods of orchard manage- 
ment. Among the agencies by which these new ideas have been brought 
into common practice the experiment stations must be recognized as having 
acted a very important part. Other ways in which the stations have been 
of practical benefit to horticulture might be mentioned, but it is not our 
purpose at this time to indulge in expressions either of praise or blame. 
Many mistakes have been made which may be excused on the ground of 
youth and inexperience. Some good has been accomplished for which we 
say heartily, ‘‘Well done!” But the period of youth is passing away, and 
with it let there pass also the necessity for excusing youthful errors. The 
stations have now been established long enough for them to get their bear- 
ings and shape their course. Let them inquire more earnestly than ever 
what functions are most important; what lines of effort promise most 
valuable results. One of the most important questions which such an 
inquiry brings up is that of the relation of the experiment station staff 
to the teaching function of the college or university. 

Where the station is under the direction of either an agricultural col- 
lege or a State university, as most of our experiment stations are, the head 
of the department of horticultural instruction in the college or university 
also has charge of the horticultural work of the station. This is not an 
ideal arrangement. Where the instructor in the college is also the investi- 
gator in the experiment station, if either part of the work must be set 
aside it is natural to expect that the investigation will wait and the in- 
struction receive attention. College classes must be met at an appointed 
time. To meet them properly requires rigid preparation. Thus in meet- 
ing his classes and in planning and preparing for them the thought and 
energy of the teacher tend strongly towards the instructional side of his 
allotted work. When a man’s thought, energies and ambitions are thor- 
oughly absorbed in the one field of effort it mest of necessity unfit him 
to some degree from excelling in the other. Moreover the type of mind 
which is found in an excellent instructor is generally quite different from 
that which is peculiarly adapted to and developed by scientific research 
and experiment. The man who excels as a farmer is seldom one who suc- 
ceeds equally well as a dealer in farm products. The experimenter strives 
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to bring forth a product. The teacher deals with the product when it is 
brought forth. One who can rouse students to enthusiastic pursuit of 
knowledge is a man of different type from the one who naturally delights 
in digging at problems and searching for truths with patient zeal that the 
boundaries of human knowledge may be thereby enlarged. 

While it is true that the Hatch act directs them to acquire and dis- 
seminate useful information, yet the great object for which these sta- 
tions exist is not that they may assume the functions of educational 
institutions, but rather to promote scientific investigation for the benefit 
of agriculture., Dr. Jordan once said, “An experiment station, chiefly as 
an instrument of popular instruction, is an absurdity.” In highly organ- 
ized society there is division of labor. Let the colleges chiefly instruct. 
Let the experiment stations chiefly experiment. 

Beyond all doubt the instructional functions have thus far absorbed 
much more of the time and of the energy of station horticulturists and 
also of the funds assigned to horticulture in experiment stations than have 
the functions of research and experiment. It becomes clear that the in- 
structional functions are necessary when we consider the ways in which 
they are exercised, which are chiefly these: 

1. Compiling bulletins which do not set forth results of original in- 
vestigation, as, for example, bulletins upon such topics of general interest 
as “How to manage an apple orchard,” or “How to grow mushrooms.” 

2. ‘Replies to inquiries from persons interested in horticultural pur- 
suits. In an important way the station thus serves its constituency in the 
capacity of a bureau of information upon horticultural matters. 

3. Taking part in farmers’ institutes or other agricultural or horticul- 
tural meetings. 

4. Contributing to periodical or other literature. 

5. Conducting illustrative experiments, that is, those which are carried 
on primarily as object lessons. For example, after it has been demon- 
strated that the mildew of grapes may be controlled by proper use of fungi- 
cides, the horticulturist may test the treatment in some grape growing 
locality, not to discover its value, but to demonstrate to the people the 
benefits which follow proper treatment and to serve as a text for a 
popular bulletin on spraying to prevent grape mildew. It has already been 
shown that the disease may be thus controlled. His object is simply to 
bring this knowledge to the people and help them to take advantage of it. 

While it is conceded that giving instruction in ways like those above 
mentioned is a legitimate and, in some part, necessary function of the 
experiment station, yet such efforts should not absorb unduly the energies 
of the station staff. There is other work to be done. The promotion of 
scientific investigation is a far more important function because this tends 
to increase the sum.total of human knowledge. By helping to establish 
fundamental truths it contributes to the permanent prosperity of horticul- 
ture. The very name “experiment station” implies that these special in- 
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stitutions were organized chiefly to do such kind of work. We do not 
underestimate the need for and value of instruction when we insist that 
the experiment stations have been established to do a special work and in 
doing that work they exercise their most important functions. 

But it is not enough that they investigate and experiment. Different 
kinds of investigation vary greatly in the value of the results which they 
give. The demonstrating that pota¥o scab is caused by a fungus parasite, 
and in finding a practical and efficient means of preventing it, experi- 
ment stations have gained knowledge that is worth something to potato 
growers wherever potato scab is found. In showing that sterilizing the 
soil by heating it prevents the ravages of certain diseases of lettuce in 
forcing houses, the stations have discovered something of practical value 
wherever lettuce is forced. But a test of strawberry varieties results in 
knowledge of much more restricted application both as to extent of time 
and of territory. Its application is restricted as to territory because in 
the next township where different conditions prevail an equally careful 
test might give different results. It is also restricted as to_extent of time 
in which this knowledge will be of value because the older varieties of 
strawberries are displaced by newer ones so rapidly that even a straw- 
berry specialist can not keep posted on them all. These illustrations rep- 
resent well the two classes of investigations referred to. In the one class 
results are worked for which are limited in application and of temporary 
value; in the other that knowledge which is sought is of more permanent 
value and of wider application. Generally results of the former class may 
be obtained more quickly; those of the latter class may require several 
years of consecutive experiments upon a single problem. Which kind of 
work shall the stations do? The decision rests not altogether with the 

_station workers, but also to some extent with the people who are engaged 
in horticultural industries. The doing of the less important things has 
heretofore frequently been excused by the station workers with the state- 
ment that the people are demanding immediate results. When agricultural 
and horticultural organizations, either through individual members or by 
representative officials, show a real and friendly interest by asking the 
station horticulturist every little while, ““Well, what new thing have you 
accomplished?” and when the same query keeps coming in one form or 
another from trustees of the college or the board of control of the sta- 
tion, from editors of papers and from various other sources more or less 
influential, it is not strange if the station worker becomes strongly im- 
pressed with the idea that the people demand immediate results and that 
the more frequently something new can be sent forth the better. Where 
such an idea controls the station worker the lines of work are not so apt 
to be selected upon the basis of permanent value as upon the prospects of 
getting immediate results. I do not believe that the people really desire 
such choice of work by the stations. If taken into confidence by the sta- 
tion workers and shown clearly the comparative merits of the different 
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lines of investigation I believe they would almost unanimously declare in 
favor of the policy of directing experiment and research patiently and 
persistently towards learning those truths which are of most permanent 
value and widespread application. Then instead of asking ‘‘What new 
thing have you done?’ the query would be, ‘“‘What are you trying to do 
and how are you trying to do it?’ Such an inquiry coming from the 
practical man to the professional horticulturist at once opens the way to 
cordial and sympathetic relations between the two and they are then in 
the best position to help each other and to join in forwarding the interests 
of horticulture. 

If the station horticulturist is to perform most effectively the higher 
functions he must necessarily be relieved from some of the less important 
ones. What are some of the less necessary functions? One of them is the 
managing of the land in the horticultural department according to the 
model farm or model garden idea. It is no light task to manage a model 
fruit farm successfully. Probably no one has ever done it without laying 
awake nights. And when it is done it is a model which others can safely 
follow only so far as they have similar environment for trees and plants 
and similar market demands, shipping facilities, available labor at similar 
prices and a thousand and one other things which must be met and dealt 
with by each individual according to circumstances and his own taste 
and preferences. 

Governor Hord has said that “You can’t expect a successful breeder 
of Shorthorn cattle from a man with the Jersey idea; nor a successful 
breeder of Clydesdale or Percheron horses from a man pervaded with the 
thoroughbred idea.’ In other words, a man will be most successful in 
growing what he has a liking for, either natural or acquired. This is as 
true of fruit growing and gardening as it is of stock raising. Should the 
station horticulturist succeed in developing a model farm at the experi- 
ment station it would be his model and not yours nor mine, and it would 
be a model for his conditions and not for yours nor mine; and, worst of 
all, or, rather, best of all, it would be permeated with his likes and dis- 
likes and not yours nor mine. 

There is one feature of the instructional work to which the attention 
of an audience like this may well be called. The station horticulturist 
is often asked to give particular and detailed directions about how to grow 
certain things. He is asked what kind of fertilizers to use for a special 
crop and in what proportions they should be mixed; how and when to cul- 
tivate and to plant and to harvest and a host of questions of like character. 
It is all right to ask these questions, perhaps, but the inquirer must, after 
all, work out his own problems according to his peculiar conditions. My 
apple orchard responds but little to applications of potash, but that may 
not be true of your orchard. There are general principles bearing upon 
orchard practice which may be given, but the application of those prin- 
ciples must ultimately rest with the man who can study the local condi- 
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tions on the spot. Dr. Armsby has forcibly said: “The function of the 
experiment station is not the impossible task of giving him (the farmer) 
recipes Suited to every conceivable emergency. Its business is to enlarge 
his knowledge of the natural forces which drive his farm as the steam 
drives the engine, and to teach him to control them instead of being con- 
trolled by them. It is not a device to save the farmer the trouble of 
thinking. On the contrary, its constant and insistent demand is that he 
think more. It can help him permanently and effectively only to the ex- 
tent to which he can by such thinking digest and assimilate its help.” 
The remarks about variety testing, which were made a little while ago, 
might perhaps be construed as disparaging the testing of varieties by the 
experiment stations. It is not my purpose to altogether condemn variety 
testing as a line of station investigation, but rather to raise the question 
whether other lines of work do not generally promise more lasting and 
widespread benefit. Variety testing is especially valuable in some sec- 
tions of the country and within proper limits it is desirable in other locali- 
ties. In some of the newer parts of the land the great question is not 
“Which variety will grow?” but “Will any variety grow?’ Thus, if a 
man in Minnesota desires to grow apples, he can not choose the list of 
varieties that the fruit grower in Indiana may safely select. He needs 
apples of the grade of hardiness of the Wealthy. So, also, in some parts 
of Colorado the question is not what kind of pear to grow, but can any 
pear be grown under the existing conditions. My opinion is that in the 
older parts of the country, where there is already a good range of stand- 
ard varieties from which selections may be made, the great need is not 
so much to learn how well new varieties may succeed, but rather how 
may the standard sorts be grown and handled more successfully. Isn’t 
it true that we have often tried to overcome mistakes in our ways of doing 
things by seeking some new variety which would do well in spite of our 
mistakes? We have read or listened to descriptions of the health and 
vigor and wonderful productiveness and other desirable, though perhaps 
impossible qualities, in the new variety and have said to ourselves, 
“That’s just what I need; I’ll try some.” But insects and disease and 
thirst and hunger have eventually played havoc with the new variety as 
they did with the old. 
- Shall we, then, in the older States give up the search for better things? 
By no means. There is need of good work in plant breeding, in plant 
introduction and in variety testing. But we do not need new varieties 
more than anything else. There are other important lines of work, also. 
Let us ask, “Which knowledge is worth most? In which field of research 
and experiment shall the greatest effort be expended?’ Then having de- 
cided these questions, let the station be encouraged and supported in pur- 
suing its investigations persistently, even if new results can not be an- 
nounced as frequently as we would desire to have them. Thus under- 
standing each other, believing in and helping each other, the station 
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workers and the people for whom they work will eventually rejoice to- 
gether in permanent horticultural progress. 


Mr. Burton: I am glad Professor Beach has come here and given us 
such a good paper, and has relieved my mind somewhat about the action 
of the experiment station. The teacher in these stations is a teacher in 
experiments. Some things come up in my way in managing the orchard 
that I thought possibly ought long ago to have been answered by these 
experiment stations, and I was brought to a standstill until I found these 
things out myself. The Professor has explained that they are not work- 
ing along that line, they are teaching what somebody has found out some- 
where else, and are getting it in shape to give it to the people. I thank 
the "Professor for the paper and feel more generous toward that class of 
instructors. 


Professor Beach: My desire is that you will all speak your minds 
freely on this subject. I am willing to take my share of the faults of 
the experiment station. I know something of the farmers’ feeling toward 
the station. Some do not believe stations are doing what they ought to 
do. A great many others can not help but feel that stations have been 
some help in the progress made in agriculture and horticulture. They 
can be of a great deal more help. The way to correct these things is to 
first recognize what the work of the experiment station is, and see if 
we can so adjust matters that we can.expect an ordinary man with the 
special training he is given to. do this work for us. They are not men 
who can do twice the work of ordinary men. I am glad that here in 
Indiana you are working along that line and have Mr. Stuart in the ex- 
periment station who does not have teaching to do and who can sit down 
and watch his experiments all summer and winter if he wants to, and 
I think all stations in the United States will come more and more to doing 
work in that way. 


Mr. Zion: I would like to ask a question. I have had some experi- 
ence in experiment stations. Do not these men qualified in connection 
with universities, resort to artificial means in the way of soil that is 
away beyond a practical use to ordinary farm or fruit growing? That 
has destroyed my confidence more than anything else. 


Professor Beach: That opens up to my mind one of the objections 
I have tried to bring out here today, relying too much upon results which 
are obtained outside of their own farm. Of course I can not say what 
other growers and horticulturists have done in their tests. The point is, 
as said of the strawberry business, Professor Troop or myself may con- 
tract for sixty or seventy varieties of strawberries, watch their growth 
through the season, sit down and make out a list and show which one 
has done the best with him; yet another man, taking the same list of 
strawberries on another soil in another locality, might get different re- 
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sults with each variety. Simply recognize that different varieties do 
differently on different soils. The variety test is of some value as it 
contributes to our knowledge what that variety will do. The kind of 
work that is going to do the most good is work of more strictly scientific 
character. For instance, Professor P—k—r, of Wisconsin, has devised 
a theory for food in milk. Now he has found something very valuable 
to milk, the world over, wherever we find milk we can test the food in 
milk with the Professor’s test, and do it quickly. And just the same 
with treatment of fungus on peach. Every peach sprayed with Bor- 
deaux mixture will insure the crop against that disease and will wher- 
ever they grow peaches. In one experiment station now they are study- 
ing the red spot in cheese, spending hundreds of dollars trying to_ find 
out what makes red spot in cheese. The past year their efforts in that 
line have given them such results that they can go into a cheese factory 
and tell cheese men how to-avoid having the red spot in cheese. One of 
the main points I want to make in this paper is the point to determine 
what work we should do at these stations. Let us determine the kind of 
knowledge we are expected to get from it and decide which kind of 
knowledge promises most far-reaching results. Let us set out with our 
faces in that direction and keep at it until we get results. I believe as 
I said in the paper that something ought to be done if we expect to 
keep the stations. There are certain fundamental things that are prac- 
tical and that have a claim upon our time and knowledge, which we 
must meet. 


Professor Troop: I am very glad Professor Beach has presented this 
matter to us in the way he has because I have felt that the people gen- 
erally did not understand, did not appreciate the amount of work that 
was expected generally of the station horticulturist and professor of 
holticulture. 


Mr. Milhouse: I am glad to hear the paper which has been read 
this evening. I learned, long ago, that no man can do experimenting 
altogether for himself. I can get thoughts from experiments conducted 
at Purdue and I can carry the idea out on my farm at home. After I 
get all I can out of the experiment station I have to work part of it out 
myself. I am recognized as a crank in our community. Some experi- 
ments I have made were very successful, and in others I got my fingers 
burned. 


Mr. Tilson: I have visited Purdue I suppose oftener than most of 
you, and am satisfied with their work in the college, and also the work 
in the experiment station. I am glad they have another to help there, 
Mr. Stuart, and I want all of those seeds which are sent out by our Con- 
gressmen, sent to Purdue and let them experiment on them. 


Close of evening session. 
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MORNING SESSION. 


Friday, December 6, 9 A. M. 


Mr. Hobbs: Mr. Burton wishes to make a statement. 


Mr. Burton: I wish to speak of the matter of an exhibition of our 
fruits at the St. Louis Exposition. Our western brothers are doing won- 
derful things in fruit growing, in apple growing, and we fully believe 
they can not beat us, and we do not want to stand idly by and make no 
show at this exhibition. I believe we can make the finest display of 
the most popular apples in the United States—Jonathan, Winesap and 
Rome Beauty; and we can exhibit quite a number of varieties. I want 
to suggest that we ought to prepare for this early next season, and take 
special pains and make a thorough canvass. Perhaps we should have 
a committee of ninety-two to look after this business, one from each 
county. I would like to hear from other members on this. 


Mr. Garretson: I think he has spoken to the point, and will work 
my best in my section. 


Mr. Burton: The Secretary should be chairman of this committee 
and make all arrangements for us and provide for apples to go in cold 
storage aS soon as they are ripe enough. 


Mr. Flick: I approve of the suggestion to begin in time so as to be 
ready to gather up the fruit and put im cold storage. I think we can, 
as he said, make a very creditable show of apples from Indiana, not only 
the varieties he mentioned but others, and think it proper and right to 
do so. Our State needs to be more thoroughly advertised as an apple 
growing region. I believe that we can grow as good and perhaps better 
apples than either Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, or any other western State, 
and here is the best and perhaps the only opportunity we will have for 
many years to make it known. 


Mr. Henby: I heartily endorse the proposition, that we are going to 
have something to do in an undertaking of that kind. Remember we 
must run up against Missouri, and she is going to put her best foot 
foremost. I believe she has the best orchards of apples of any State. 


Professor Troop: I was at the Pan-American Exposition in Septem- 
ber, and am confident if we had had our exhibit that we had at the 
State Fair this year, set down there just as it was at the State Fair, 
we could have equaled anything there was on exhibition there at that 
time. A good deal of the fruit, a good many apples on exhibition, when 
I was there, were cold storage apples, New York is an apple growing 
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State, but did not happen to be in it this year, and it may not be Mis- 
souri’s year two years from now. We ought to begin now and prepare 
for the St. Louis Exposition, and let people know we can grow apples 
in Indiana. At every exposition for years there has something come up, 
either no fruit or no money to do anything with, and we have not been 
represented, and I think it is time we were represented in some of these 
expositions. 


Mr. Thomas: <A year ago last summer Indiana apples took first pre- 
mium at the Paris Exposition, and we can compete with Missouri and 
other States by going to work in time, and I am decidedly in favor of 
going to work and working the matter up, and see if we can not hustle 
Missouri. 


Mr. Campbell: The best way to dispose of this matter is to make a 
motion, and I move the President appoint a committee of one from each 
county in the State, as far as he can, to see after this matter. Include 
the Secretary as chairman of that committee. 


Mr. Hobbs: I would suggest that this matter, as it will call for some 
expenditure of money and involve the Society in a general way, be re- 
ferred to the Executive Committee, who will have power to act for the 
Society, and if you will refer this whole matter to the Executive Com- 
mittee, of which the President and Secretary are a part, it will put it 
in better shape. If this meets your approval it will satisfy me better. 


Mr. Johnson: I heartily agree with all that has been said, and I 
think the Legislature will beein session between now and that time, 
and possibly it will do something for us in the way of money, and I am 
in favor of your suggestion, referring the matter to the Executive Com- 
mittee or Board of Horticulture. 


Mr. Campbell: I accept the amendment to my motion. 
The motion and amendment were carried. 


Professor Troop: Since I have been here, I have received the medal 
that was awarded the Society at the Paris Exposition. It was sent by 
mistake to Mr. Ragan, and he forwarded it to me. We were awarded a 
gold medal for the interest this Society took in the Paris Exposition, 
although the apples that were sent were by private individuals. 


Mr. Hobbs: Mr. Johnson, our Treasurer, was not with us, and did 
not make his report as Treasurer in connection with the Secretary’s re- 
port, as usual. He is with us this morning and will explain his absence 
yesterday and make his report to the Society. 


Mr. Johnson: I have not been notified of this meeting, and I never 
heard of its occurrence until about an hour ago. Who is ta blame I do not, 
know. 
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TREASURHER’S REPORT 


Of Receipts and Expenditures for the Year Ending October 31, 1901. 


Octopervsi-1900.— Balance inthe treasury ec. sf .is c ce shea $351 82 

October 31,1901. Received from Secretary Troop................ 120 01 

October*si2 1901. Balance Gwe treasurer sho. wei cteis 3 wccce oo ee 2 wise wuss 13 13 

IPOLAISTECEMP USmre etc ecace: eke stot saniee cet Nonstaha: Sa) torel es] yielre coi kenelavcbens $484 96 

At the same time there was expended as per vouchers Nos. 1 to 29, 
inclusive, $484.96. Respectfully submitted, 

y SYLVESTER JOHNSON, 
Treasurer. 


The President appointed Mr. Tilson and Mr. Garretson Committee on 
Finance. 


Mr. Stevens reported on President’s address. 
Moved and carried that the report of committee be concurred in. 


Professor Troop: Would it not be well at this time to fix a time for 
our annual meeting? A few years ago we thought it would be a good 
plan to change the time of meeting to January at the same time of other 
meetings which are held then, but we found it did not work well, and 
since then it has been left to the Executive Committee to fix the time for 
meeting, and no one knows until the program is out, when we are going 
to have the annual meeting, and we ought to change the constitution if 
it needs to be changed, and if not, let’s adhere to it. 


Mr. Hobbs: I am favorable to a fixed time for holding the meeting. 
This was a rule for a good many years, but the time for holding the 
meeting conflicted with that of Michigan and Ohio, and that by holding 
a little earlier or little later, we might miss their dates and have dele- 
gates from their meetings to attend ours; but this matter of fixing date 
in January and December and at different times seems to unsettle us, 
as it has Mr. Johnson and many others, and the date should be per- 
manently fixed at some time that will suit the convenience of all. Would 
like the Society to take this matter up and fix date that we can adhere 
to in the future. 


Mr. Johnson: The matter ought to be done right now. It was left to 
the Executive Committee a year ago. I am told they met and decided to 
have the meeting at this date instead of the time the constitution fixes 
—first Wednesday after first Monday in January. 


Mr. Hobbs: You remember we made this change when we made an 
effort to accommodate members on lower rates in getting to city. We 
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passed to hold it during the week when other agricultural societies met 
here in the city in connection with the State Board, and found a diffi- 
culty in getting a convenient place to meet. I think that early in De- 
cember suits most of our people better than any other time. 


Mr. Flick: I would move that section 8 of the by-laws be so amended 
as to read the “first Wednesday after the first Monday in December.” 
It now reads January. 


Mr. Swaim: I support the motion. 
Motion carried, and the by-laws were so changed. 


Mr. Hobbs: We will now have a report from Mr. Burton, Superin- 
tendent of the Experimental Orchard. 


REPORT ON EXPERIMENTAL ORCHARD. 
BY THE SUPERINTENDENT, JOE A. BURTON. 


The growth of trees in both variety and top worker plots have been 
good. The seedlings were much retarded by the repeated attacks of the 
leaf roller. They are now set in rows nine feet wide by three to four feet 
in row. 


There are seedlings from GrimeS..........--e.eeeessseeee 50 
There are seedlings from Ben Davis...........++eseeeee-s 166 
There are seedlings from Salome.........-ccsesssesecseee 14 
There are seedlings from Rome Beauty............-.++-s 139 
There are seedlings from Winesap.........eeeeeessesecees 444 
There are seedlings from Winesap and Grimes mixed...... 92 
There are seedlings from Kansas Keeper........+.++++-+% 50 
There are seedlings from Mann.........ccsececseecarccers 14 
The following seedlings have been top worked: 

\WAbiESEY a Soo bieconnmadone aoa droncoo moo Odubns SOcoOUIsoOD.S 11 
(ETINES) sie ss chess aie te Sienage costal Cxece teneielolane chere stele oleNetelone aide tevegeiaterene 2 
SALOMON Co cores lavoto is & elena ieistelate otece wiele eieteveyesehers (oekNekeie (sists leieterenolele 2 
ROME) BCAULYa lores eto: -afolorejelene l= inialeterelstsrs Seseate eee siaiet sisi ies 10 
ISON MID AVIS! Scteis.c wc cpstclaite © aletsrsicls ste ats so Gletelefeleiouelelslele oielelekeyeale 10 
Genet pollenized by Ben DavisS.........-eeeeeccecceseeces 3 

Total number of seedlingS...........sececeeceee ere OO 

Lost in top working: 

UV ATG SAD rete leyereerereleiniadsicterstclencielale leteletokelelstolele ereneTol Sapa GOOUIONS 6 
IN WHERNIA, GngoopodoDaudddC eisleyeete srenelersie AO OC OOO FOOT euke 
CTD AVIS vc, ore rete eielore sistererere clei efslcic)s)slajeieleyereke erate aleaisstere ie aves 2 
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The cause of loss was bad grafting wax. On account of the high price 
of beeswax we substituted a part with paraffine. It was not tenacious and 
cracked. We have three pedigreed seedlings top worked, Genet pollenized 
by Ben Davis. We grew about 1,000 pedigreed seeds at a cost of about 
$30. They were planted November 12. 


Rome Beauty pollenized by Ben Davis. 
Rome Beauty pollenized by Grimes. 

Ben Davis pollenized by Rome Beauty. 
Ben Davis pollenized by Grimes. 
Winesap pollenized by Rome Beauty. 
Winesap pollenized by Grimes. 

Winesap pollenized by Ben Davis. 
Grimes pollenized by Benoni. 

Grimes pollenized by Grimes. 

Benoni pollenized by Chenango. 

Benoni pollenized by Early Harvest. 
Benoni pollenized by Trenton Early. 
Benoni pollenized by Yellow Transparent. 
Yellow Transparent pollenized by Benoni. 
One lot, identity lost. 


We have at our service only a few good varieties to operate on. The 
coming season we will work mostly for inbred seeds. 

Have found the wood veneering a good protection against rabbits, but 
quite an injury to the trees. It is too close and makes a special harbor 
for woolly aphis. All will be discarded in the future. A number of im- 
portant experiments will be inaugurated next season, but will not be no- 
ticed until our next report. The orchard cost the society for the year $125. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Hobbs: State your success in crossing Rome Beauty and Wine- 
sap. 


Mr. Burton: It is quite an idea with me to get a cross between the 
Rome Beauty and Winesap, and if I could make a thorough cross I 
would have an ideal apple and ideal tree, but on account of blooming at 
different times—Winesap first and Rome Beauty later—it is difficult to 
get pollen. I have never been able to find one particle of Winesap pollen. 
I have never been able to have a single Winesap set on where I enclose 
blossoms, either in paper sacks or cloth. Other varieties set on more 
rapidly where enclosed than when in open air. This season the Rome 
Beauty blossomed early, and I succeeded in getting a number of crosses, 
about 85 apples pollenized by Rome Beauty, and though we have no 
assurance that crosses will take, we hope they will. 
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Mr. Hobbs: It will be necessary to appoint a committee to have 
charge of this work. This committee is appointed annually, and its term 
of service expires at this meeting. 


’ Professor Troop: The Committee on Experimental Orchard consists 
of C. M. Hobbs, Jas. Troop and Mrs. Stevens. 


Mr. Burton: How long should they serve? It seems it would be well 
if they were not all changed at once. 


Mr. Tilson: The Executive Committee could see after that better 
than we could. 


Mr. Hobbs: The orchard is managed by Mr. Burton, who works in 
harmony with a committee appointed by this Society, committee of three 
persons. 


Mr. Burton: I am a little particular about the committee. I do not 
want such a strong minded committee that I can not boss them. 


Mr. Robinson: If Mr. Burton is satisfied with present committee, lL 
move it be continued. 


Motion carried, and committee is reappointed. 


Professor Troop: My report as delegate to Pan-American Exposition 
can be shortened up to suit the time, and I move we hear Mr. Keach now, 
and then have election of officers before we adjourn for dinner. That 
will give the new board a chance to have a meeting during the dinner 
_hour, and then we won’t be rushed so when we come to adjourn this 
afternoon. 


Moved and carried that we hear Mr. Keach on his subject at this 
time. 


[No copy of this paper was obtained, but a clipping from Orange 
Judd Farmer is inserted. | 


James L. Keach spoke on grading, packing and handling apples. He 
said that only a.limited quantity of apples could formerly be saved, espe- 
cially of the summer and fall varieties, owing to the glutted markets at 
picking time, but the advent of cold storage has opened the markets of 
the world and made practicable the handling of this fruit profitable, mak- 
ing the apple as staple as wheat. Planting of orchards has not kept pace 
with the increase of population, with the failure of many old orchards. 
We are now buying most of our apples from beyond the border of our 
State, while there are thousands of acres of land in the State which 
could be profitably planted to apples, without danger of overproduction. 
The climate and soil of the famous Ozark mountain apple region is not 
superior for growing apples to a large portion of our own State. 
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A Member: What is the outlook for the planting of commercia! apple 
orchards in Indiana? 


Mr. Keach: I know of two pieces of land, of 200 acres each, 
which are being put out as commercial orchards—one this side of Vin- 
cennes, the other this side of Bedford, Ind. The people who purchased 
this land are not farmers, but they are men who are interested in the 
apple business, and see in the climate, in the soil and in the general 
situation, a good investment for capital. They are thoroughly practical, 
and will plant an orchard for its commercial value, not because of any 
question of preference for one variety over another, or because this va- 
riety happens to have a little better flavor, or something of that kind, 
but it is a question of money making. In all probability these pieces of 
land will be planted largely to Ben Davis, Winesap, perhaps some York 
Imperial, Jonathan, a few Rome Beauties, but I think the varieties will 
run largely to Ben Davis, Winesap and Grimes Golden. There are a 
number of different varieties that are raised in other States that I be- 
lieve would bring good results in Indiana, and I base my opinion on that 
from what I have seen here and there. I have occasionally run across 
a tree of York Imperia) in this State, and I found the product very su- 
perior to product of Virginia; they raise largely York Imperial. I think 
experimenting in new varieties is a field open and worthy of considera- 
tion, but my advice in planting an orchard for market is, stick close 
enough to your principal varieties to have something to sell. In other 
words, if you have 500 barrels of apples to sell, you should not have 150 
different varieties and but three or four barrels of each variety, confine 
yourself to a few varieties and make it an object to have purchasers 
hunt your orchard. Those orchards are in demand. There is today in 
existence what is known as the National Apple Shippers’ Association, 
composed of the principal dealers throughout the United States (two 
members of this association are in Indianapolis), and made up of heavy 
dealers all over the Union. They devote some time and attention to 
looking up statistics; not only that, but hunting up good orchards, what 
they consider good orchards, are those that run pretty well to straight 
varieties. An orchard of that kind is more valuable to them, and they 
will pay more per barrel than for small orchards, and a saying in ex- 
pense is material. A fine block of fruit, representing 1,000 to 2,500 
barrels, is of sufficient importance to buyers to pay its full value and to 
put a force of men there to take care of it, but in small, five, ten, twefity 
and fifty barrel orchards the fruit must be bought low, as expenses are 
too high to justify paying a very high price. 

This organization of the apple shippers has done some very good work 
in the line of aiding horticultural societies. They are in very close touch 
with them in Illinois, Missouri, New York—the large apple growing 
States—but little consideration has been given to Indiana, as there are 
so few good orchards. This season, orchards cultivated and properly 
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taken care of—trees sprayed, etc.,—produced a good quality and quantity 
of fruit, but Indiana attracted but little attention from buyers this year, 
because where one orchard had been sprayed and taken care of, 100 
orchards have been neglected, and the product was knotty and undesir- 
able. That is the class of fruit that buyers are not looking for. Owing 
to scarcity of fruit this year, everything found a market, even very in- 
ferior stuff demanded a fairly good price. But to show you the difference 
between an orchard taken care of and an orchard neglected, I know of 
one orchard that produces a crop in the neighborhood of 10,000 barrels 
in Virginia, largely consisting of York Imperial, that sold at auction to 
the highest bidder. I bid on it myself, and thought pretty liberally, too, 
$2.65 per barrel, but it sold for $3.35 per barrel. The value of the or- 
chard was largely in the fact that they run pretty straight to one variety. 
There was a block of fruit of sufficient magnitude to enable men to go 
there and take care of it, packing and putting away for the winter trade. 
Another thing that has changed somewhat the situation of marketing 
the crop of apples in Indiana, is the fact that the consumer today makes 
his purchases different to what they were made fifteen or twenty years 
ago. Take large cities. The consumer must buy every day, as the aver- 
age consumer has no storage room outside of his ice box. Wealthier 
people have no storage room in the cellar, and poorer class of people—a 
great many—have no cellars; consequently, there is a constant demand 
throughout the winter, and this must be supplied from day to day, and 
a crop of apples in Indiana is easily marketed, and represents its face 
value in dollars and cents, and that value is just as staple as a crop of 
wheat. It has settled itself down to a basis where there is a fixed price 
set on apples in the fall of the year, and as the season advances the price 
changes as the situation justifies, but it is possible to raise and market 
any sized crop in this State. You hear a great deal about apple growing 
in Missouri. Their soil or climate is not superior to Indiana. Indiana 
has the advantage in both soil and climate, because their fruit matures 
and must be picked a little earlier than ours. Our fruit matures about 
the right time. Ben Davis in this State takes on a very high color, and 
this season the highest colored apples on market were produced in In- 
diana. The average color was superior to that of the fruit produced 
by any other State in the Union. You have marketing facilities in the 
State of Indiana that are valuable. You are located where you can reach 
the foreign market, reach London, to much better advantage than those 
western States, because when you go west of the Mississippi River your 
freight rate is much higher. In addition to that, you are right in the 
center of a large population, and you have an outlet to the south, east; 
you have the north and northwest. You are very fortunate in your loca- 
tion, and if you had apples in sufficient quantity to attract buyers, the 
prices paid for apples in Indiana would be higher than they were from 
these more distant points for reasons mentioned, 
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Mr. Hobbs: On behalf of the Society I wish to thank Mr. Keach for 
this very valuable paper. 


Mr. Shoemaker: Before he leaves I wish to ask some questions. 


Mr. Keach: J will be glad to furnish any information I can, as I feel 
just as much interested in this work as any member of your Society, 
and on that line want to say this National Association, I mentioned a 
moment ago, meets along in the summer about first of August, and at 
their next meeting I will be a little more interested in seeing if I can ar- 
range for this year book for distribution among your membership, as 
there is a great deal of very valuable information contained in it. They 
are especially interested in producing good fruit. 


Mr. Shoemaker: Regarding different parts of Indiana as to adapta- 
bility to raising apples, a few years ago in this Society the matter was 
discussed and the State was divided in three different classes, northern 
classed as fruit and apple region, southern as good apple region, while 
central part was not so regarded, and even they discouraged apple grow- 
ing in the central part. I would like to know whether it would be advisa- 
ble to plant apples in the central part of Indiana. 


Mr. Keach: In different parts of the State there is a difference no 
doubt in soil. In the northern part of the State I have seen as handsome 
Baldwins, Greenings, Yellow Bellflowers, Maiden Blush and such va- 
rieties, as I ever saw anywhere, and they mature late and at proper time. 
Those same varieties grow well in the southern part of the State, but 
mature too early before marketable yalue. I do not think there is a 
county in the State of Indiana that has proper soil but what is an apple 
producing county. Do not think the question is so much a question of 
location in the State as it is proper varieties that will grow and give good 
results. Take the southern part of the State, it is an established fact 
that Ben Davis, Winesap, Rome Beauties are good producers as well as 
Grimes Golden, and there is, I am satisfied, a great opening for the 
Jonathan apple in the same sections, that is in southern counties. I have 
found Jonathan apples at various times where the owner did not know 
the name of the apple. That leads me to believe it would be a good 
producer, and there is no apple grown to perfection that nets better re- 
sults, as for instance today we are getting from $4.50 to $5.50 for Jona- 
than, while Ben Davis is selling from $3.50 to $4.00. When I speak of 
apples I speak of a No. 1 apple. But any quantity of Ben Davis, from 
neglected orchards, are selling considerably less than that, from $2.50 to 
$3.00, as bulk of Indiana crop really is No. 2’s, but there are cultivated 
orchards, sprayed and taken care of, that are the exception. I want to 
call attention to a question of bitter rot. I suppose a good many are 
familiar with it. It is getting to be quite a serious question. Any county 
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in Indiana will produce good apples. I have never found a good tree 
that received good care, when there was a crop in Indiana, but what had 
a crop. 


Mr. Shoemaker: Are those varieties for southern Indiana suitable 
for the level region of central Indiana? 


Mr. Keach: I think they are. A commercial orchard, near this city, 
owned by Mr. Flick, produces paying crops of good quality, and within 
the last few years there have been apples, in a small way, grown around 
Indianapolis, the quality of which was fairly good, and this shows that 
if they had the trees they would have the fruit. No question about this 
territory producing the fruit. 


Mr. Shoemaker: If sixty or seventy-five miles away from cold stor- 
age, I would like to know about expenses? 


Mr. Keach: A man situated sixty or seventy-five miles away from 
cold storage and unsettled in fall of year as to proper course to pursue 
in disposing of his crop, would first take up the question of cold storage 
and make his arrangement after making his contract for storage. The 
price for cold storage runs at so much per barrel or so much per season. 
The usual price is 15 cents per barrel for the first month and 10 cents per 
barrel for each additional month, or 40 cents for the season. The season 
rate Means you may put your apples in at packing time and may take 
them out any time between that and first of June, any time you are 
ready. The cold storage people see to this business. You put yourself 
in correspondence with them and they will make you a rate; you pack 
your apples and ship them direct to the cold storage and they send you 
a warehouse receipt. The apples are yours and never leave your posses- 
sion at all, and they are at your disposal. You can take the buyer to 
cold storage and show him your apples at any time. There is some differ- 
ence made in rates. Contract for your rates. There are three cold stor- 
age buildings in Indianapolis, and if one asks too much, go to the other. 
Price would be for the season, 40 cents, 15 cents per barrel and 10 cents 
for each additional month. They are ready to take them just as early 
as shippers are ready to send them in. When packing for cold storage, 
apples should be picked early, as soon as they have taken on full color, 
not premature, but not permitted to remain on the tree until they com- 
mence to drop. Should be picked full early. The apple passes through 
various stages of decomposition. Take it before mature and get it into 
cold storage at once, and there is no telling how long you could keep 
them. 


Mr. Burton: What chance is there for storing our apples for St. 
Louis Exposition through summer? 
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Mr. Keach: No trouble at all for you to arrange for cold storage. I 
do not know how they will arrange exhibit at St. Louis. At the Paris 
Exposition they had a cold storage room fitted up on the Exposition 
grounds, and no doubt the same thing will be followed in St. Louis. In 
selecting apples for the display at St. Louis Exposition you should be 
careful to get them there in good condition. Of course they should be 
earefully handled. If necessary, send them by express at greater ex- 
pense; they should be got there in good condition. The package in which 
they are displayed should be made as attractive as possible, use various 
sized packages. There is in common use a California bushel box. With 
highly colored fruit, the bushel box makes a pretty show, and lying out 
one side the contents show to good advantage, but in making your dis- 
play, you should be very careful as to both your package and your pack- 
ing, and have them as attractive as possible. 


Mr. —————:: Would you advise putting Wealthy in cold storage for 
Christmas? 


Mr. Keach: No; not for Christmas trade. It is not necessary. 
Wealthy is a good eating apple, and matures at a time when there are 
plenty of soft apples, and these early varieties placed in cold storage can 
be taken out and put on the market in advance of winter apples. Such 
varieties as Ben Davis, Winesap, and varieties of that kind should not 
be considered as on the market before January or February. We are 
marketing Ben Davis now, ourselves, but of quality we have not much 
regard for. The bulk of my apples this year came from Kansas, and I 
paid big prices for them and paid high rate of freight, 60 cents per barrel, 
to get them in here, but wanted quality. As to the question on Wealthy 
—the Wealthy is a good cold storage apple, and its time for marketing 
is in advance of others, about Thanksgiving. 


Mr. Little: Does the Keiffer pear keep as successfully in cold stor- 
age as apples, and how does it handle after it comes out? Is it liable to 
decay? 


Mr. Keach: Dealers differ very much as to the Keiffer pear. I have 
but little regard for the Keiffer pear for cold storage. For some reason 
it seems to turn brown, and the results I have had with Keiffer pears 
in cold storage have not been very satisfactory. There has been times 
when the market was in such a condition that I could not dispose of 
them. Put them in cold storage to prolong life, but results are not satis- 
factory. They seem to discolor and turn brown. 


Mr. Kingsbury: Mr. Keach would be a very valuable member of our 
Society, and I move that he be made an honorary member of our Society. 
Personally, I feel very grateful to Mr. Keach for this very practical talk 
along the line we are interested in, and just what we needed at this time. 
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Could this Society become a member of the Apple Shippers’ Association 
you spoke of? 


Mr. Keach: No; you could not become a member, but it is their desire 
to be in as close touch with the various Horticultural Societies as possi- 
ble, and that is readily explained. Their interests are identical with 
yours. If no apples are raised they have no business. If their business 
is to prosper, the apple growing business must prosper, and they are 
interested in bringing up the quality to as high point as possible, because 
there is today an export demand for apples that runs up in the neighbor- 
hood of 2,000,000 barrels yearly, and as to how much that can be in- 
creased, depends largely upon growers of the United States. That can 
be increased in proportion to quality of fruit they raise and attention 
they give to raising and handling of it. Markets are open to us, and 
there is not any such thing as over-production. 


Mr. Maish: Have you had any experience in storage of small fruits 
—strawberry, raspberry, blackberry and grapes? 


Mr. Keach: Yes, sir; I have had experience in cold storage with 
small fruits, strawberries, raspberries, and various berries of tender na- 
ture. Cold storage is useless except where a surplus may arrive on a 
glutted market, or carried over temporarily from day to day, but there 
would be no object in placing strawberries in cold storage to hold for 
any length of time. There is no purpose in it and strawberries are 
something that ripens every day and should be sold every day. As to 
grapes, the results are very good. Grapes can be held in perfect condi- 
tion in cold storage with very little shelling, unless held too long. Can 
hold grapes for fifteen to twenty days, that carries you generally out of 
the glut. You can hold them fifteen or twenty days with very little shell- 
ing. After that they age up and stems and grapes shell off. 


Mr. Swaim: In regard to other varieties of pears, summer pears, how 
long can Bartlett be held-safely? 


Mr. Keach: Bartlett pears raised in vicinity of cold storage, handled 
carefully, picked at proper time, which is when pear is matured and not 
when it has remained on the tree until colored, but when it has its 
growth, can be held with every degree of safety for six weeks, and will 
color up in cold storage and come out in its most desirable condition. 


Mr. Swaim: How about keeping quality after taken out? 


Mr, Keach: Fruit, such as Bartlett pears, coming out of cold storage 
is not expected to keep any great length of time, as for instance, when 
we have in cold storage Bartlett pears, we bring to the house each time 
what we expect to sell. If weather is warm we bring them in smaller 
quantities—what we expect to sell in two or three hours. If pears are 
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ripe they are generally purchased by grocerymen or fruit peddlers who 
purchase enough to take care of their wants for that one time, and of 
course will not keep long after coming out of cold storage. The bulk 
of Bartlett pears in this country are raised in New York State. They are 
packed early; as soon as the pear has its growth, quickly placed in cold 
storage in New York State, for instance, pears picked today are hauled 
in this evening, shipped tomorrow, and next day are in cold storage 
plants near by, and held in cold storage until a market presents itself; 
then if they are to be shipped west, we frequently have them here loaded 
in refrigerator cars, arrive here in perfect condition, and after they arrive 
here, if we find it necessary to try to prolong the life, we take them out 
of the car and put them in cold storage again, but there is no necessity 
for these goods being exposed to the weather only in very limited quan- 
tities. 

Professor Beach: This subject has been covered so well and so thor- 
oughly I consider it good fortune for me to have the privilege of hearing 
this valuable address and discussion on this point. It is decidedly im- 
portant that we understand the best methods of getting money back for 
a crop after we have grown it. It is all*right to understand cultivation, 
methods of orchard management, and spraying, in order to raise good 
fruit, but then some men fail after they raise good fruit—fail in getting 
proper returns. The fact is that if you are going to put apples in cold 
storage at all, they want to be put in right from the tree. In some apple 
growing sections of New York, some cold storage people declared a year 
ago they would not accept them in barréIs lying around: in farmers’ wood- 
houses or cellars; their experience had been, it would not pay, and they 
had found by experience that in some sections of the country it is de- 
sirable to get apples from the tree into cold storage immediately. The 
other idea was, the work of this Society may do in helping select list 
of varieties for planting which are good cold storage fruits. There is a 
difference as to how well they handle in cold storage; some varieties of 
apples are liable to scald in cold storage—a very important matter. If 
the coming methods are to be cold storage and cultivation of leading 
varieties, it is very important that we select those varieties which are 
handled well in cold storage. 
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SOME DUTIES WHICH THE NURSERYMEN OWE TO THE 
GENERAL PUBLIC. 


BY W. H. FREEMAN. 


[No copy of this paper was obtained, but a clipping from Orange Judd 
Farmer is here given.]’ 


W. H. Freeman told of some of the duties which nurserymen owe to 
the general public. Among others was the necessity for establishing a 
better sentiment of general honesty and thus gaining the confidence of 
the public which has in a measure been lost through misrepresentations 
by unscrupulous parties. He objected in strong language to the extensive 
advertising and planting of Carolina poplars. He argued for the planting 
of windbreaks for orchards and closer planting for better protection from 
storms and sun. He also stated that forest planting had become impera- 
tive and urged nurserymen to prepare to meet the demand for native forest 
trees which is already here. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Cox: I would like to know why a tree set in fall and rounded 
up with dirt won’t grow just as well as heeled in and set in spring? 
My experience is, the best time is to plant in the fall, and get it out 
of the way for spring work. 


Mr. Freeman: Trees planted in the fall and rounded in carefully 
may do just as well as planted in spring, but the chances are against 
them, as they do not get good root-hold and the spring climate and winds 
of winter evaporate moisture from the limbs. If planted in the spring 
the root-hold is sufficient to keep up moisture circulation all winter and 
overcome them. I am not saying that fall planting is not good, but 
that spring planting is better. 


Mr. Little: If I were to plant any hardy trees preference would be 
to fall. You know greenhouse men encourage roots by heat. A cutting 
is full of material growth, and does not have power to make root. Direct 
it down and cause it to make roots, and then it has something to sustain 
it. All men who propagate cuttings know this is a fact. Plant a tree 
in the fall and round it up and in the spring level it down. The earth 
has a certain amount of heat in it, and the roots are down where they 
receive this heat, and in spring when the weather gets warm the roots 
start. If you plant a tree properly in the fall it certainly will make twice 
the growth the following season and is much surer to grow than a tree 
planted in the spring. 
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Mr. Shoemaker: What varieties of forest trees do you recommend 
to be planted in this State? 


Mr. Freeman: If any of you wish trees from the Agricultural De- 
partment, if you will send your names in I will try and see that you 
are all supplied. As to what quantity they will supply, I do not know, 
but can not say that they will supply any large quantity. Probabilities 
of Congress not doing much in that line. 


Mr. Maish: Would you recommend trees native to State? 


Mr. Freeman: It depends on what you want to plant for. If for 
commercial purposes plant such as walnut, ash; if for other purposes, 
altogether different. 


Mr. Shoemaker: It is hard to tell what would be the needs of the 
farm for ordinary purposes, for lumber. 


Mr. Freeman: For posts and fences I recommend five trees, black 
locust, osage orange, Kentucky coffee tree, Russian mulberry and catalpa. 
They are pretty good growers, and are durable when set in the ground. 
These trees are selected with that idea. For general farm lumber there 
is nothing for quicker growth than elm, ash and walnut. Hickory is a 
slow grower. Birch are good growers, also wild cherry. Forest trees 
are not quick growers to make lumber. That is one thing against the 
business. This generation will have to plant for the next generation. 
For shade purposes plant the native forest trees, sugar maple, elm, green 
and white ash, most all oaks outside of white oak. The soft maple is 
not a good tree for shade, while it is one of the quickest growers and 
temporarily is all right, but it is not doing well because it is a tree that 
requires a great deal of moisture, and in a few years the trees die be- 
cause the water supply is cut off. Plant trees with roots going down. 
Sidewalk should be next to street. 


Mr. Maish: In regard to heeling in, we have different ideas. Do you 
cover the entire tops or not? 


Mr. Freeman: Leave the tops exposed with tops to south and roots 
to north. 


Mr. Little: Have you any evidence in regard to the durability of 
Kentucky coffee, tree? 


Mr. Freeman: Yes, sir. There is evidence. I based the information 
I am giving you on reports sent in from different parts of the State. The 
Union Pacific railroad is using them, and they are recommended as the 
best for these purposes. 


Mr. Little: What is the best evidence as to durability of catalpa? 
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Mr. Freeman: Pennsylvania railroad ties in use for fifty years are 
as good now as when put in. 


Mr. Little: What time were they cut? 


Mr. Freeman: All seasons of the year, I suppose. In cutting fence- 
post timber, never cut them in sap. Catalpa cut in full sap will rot in 
three years, but if cut in winter time, I have records where in this 
State it has been in the ground twenty-five years and is good today. 


Mr. Davis: Are there not two species of this tree? 


Mr. Freeman: The catalpa speciosa is the only one that lasts. The 
catalpa speciosa or hardy catalpa is the one you want to plant for posts. 
The other does not have the lasting qualities. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


The President declared the next business in order was the election 
of officers. The result of the balloting showed the following: 


W. W. Stevens, of Salem, was elected President. 

EE. M. C. Hobbs, of Salem, Vice-President, Southern District. 

W. ©. Reed, of Vincennes, Vice-President, South Central District. 

HH. B. Davis, of Cartersburg, Vice-President, North Central District. 

J. C. Grossman, of Wolcottville, Vice President, Northern District. 

W. B. Flick, of Lawrence, Secretary. 

Sylvester Johnson, of Irvington, Treasurer. 

Joe A. Burton, of Orleans; Prof. James’ Troop, of Lafayette, and H. 
H. Swaim, of South Bend, members of the Executive Committee. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 
Friday, December 61:30 P.M. 


The Committee on Hxhibits made its report through W. C. Reed, 
Chairman. (No copy of this report could be obtained.) 


The President, Mr. W. W. Stevens, announced the next in order the 
consideration of the subject of “The Conditions of Success in Growing 
the Bush Fruits,” and that Mr. D. F. Maish would introduce the subject. 
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THE CONDITIONS OF SUCCESS IN GROWING BUSH FRUITS. 
BY D. F. MAISH, FRANKFORT. 


The conditions attending the successful production of bush fruits, 
such as raspberry, blackberry, currant and gooseberry, are not very un- 
like those attending the production of all other fruits and farm crops. 
There are some special adaptations that should be observed in regard to 
soil, location, etc., but we believe the bush fruits will succeed over a larger 
range of territory than those of any other species. They are also a safe 
and profitable crop to grow for either home use or for the market. The 
application of good, ordinary common sense to the selection of soil, loca- 
tion and varieties, coupled with perseverance and industry, is certain to 
bring good results in growing any of the bush fruits. If you desire to 
grow these fruits for market purposes, you should study the needs of 
your locality and if there is not already a demand for such fruit it is 
better to begin on a small scale and “work up” your trade until you have 
reached your capacity. The facts are that there is always a good, healthy 
demand for these fruits all over the country, and except in some unusual 
seasons, at good living prices. Don’t try to grow fruits for market if 
you have a dislike for the business or if you have no adaptation to it. It 
takes a good salesman to get best results from the business. The produc- 
tion of fruits of the highest quality is the greatest help in reaching the 
best markets and highest prices. Study, think, work. These are some 
of the conditions of success. No man will succeed at this or anything else 
if his mind is not set to his work, and he is easily switched off onto some- 
thing different. To be more specific, we wish to notice a few of the 
essentials to successful fruit culture as relates to the soil, the climate and 
the man. These three, with cultivation and selection of varieties added, 
we believe to be the conditions upon which success or failure depends. 

We all understand that without soil we can not proceed to grow any- 
thing in plant life. We are also aware that extremes of heat and cold 
and moisture are not conducive to plant growth of any kind, much less to 
bush fruits. We know, too, that the man, the real thinking, acting man, 
is that upon which most of all depends for success. Crops must be 
planted, cared for, and harvested in turn. Proper varieties must also be 
selected. 

‘The Soil—The soil best adapted to bush fruits is one that is neither 
too light nor too heavy. Well drained clay soils put in a proper state of 
fertility by the frequent use of barnyard manures and clover and culti- 
vated in some hoed crop, sweet corn, potatoes or beans, makes an excellent 
site for any of the the bush fruits, and, in fact, fruits of all kinds. Sugar 
tree land is considered ideal fruit soil in Indiana. If you haven’t sugar 
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tree soil on your place make your soil to conform to that kind as near as 
you can. Light, chaffy soils are to be avoided. Black land seems to have 
the fault of growing too much wood and not enough fruit. It also has 
the fault of not giving good color to fruit. In a seven-acre blackberry 
plantation where the rows are eighty rods in length, and where soils of 
almost all kinds are encountered, we find the heaviest loaded bushes and 
the plumpest, juiciest berries on the higher clay points that were once 
covered with large sugar tree and white oak timber. Canes are more 
hardy, thrifty and upright in growth. We should recommend that all clay 
land be thoroughly underdrained with drains not above two to three rods 
apart. Don’t try to get something for nothing. Our country is now old 
enough to begin to do things right, and this is one of the most important 
things to do. 

The Climate.—While the climate is a very important condition to suc- 
cess, there is not a great deal to be said about it. The climate of Indiana 
is all right for bush fruits, and barring a very severe winter now and then . 
and occasional late spring frosts we have little to complain of in the mat- 
ter of climate. Raspberries have suffered most from severe winters. Not 
since the year of ’95 have we had general destructive late frosts; and the 
season of 1901 we note as the most destructive to the blackberry crop 
from excessive heat and drouth. We lost a great many berries last season 
during the heated period for lack of help in picking. Hot? Indeed it was. 
I think every fruit grower will remember it. But these extremes of 
climate are the exception and not the rule and no one need hesitate to 
plant bush or any other fruits in Indiana on account of the climate. 

The Man.—As previously noted in this paper we believe man to be the 
most important link in the chain of conditions that relate to success. The, 
man who is going to succeed with bush fruits can take “any old soil,” in 
almost any climate, and get proper results. Man can bring success or 
failure at will. If the man isn’t right, there’s no use to talk about soils, 
cultivation, climate or anything else; success can not come. You can not 
imagine success without intelligent thinking man. He must know what 
he’s about. He should have a natural like for the beautiful and the more 
intricate things of nature. He should be able to see something more in 
the business than blackberries, raspberries, gooseberries and dollars. He 
should have good business qualifications to enable him to place his 
products upon the market to the best advantage. He should be indus- 
trious, or weeds and thistles will infest his plantation and rob him of his 
profits. 

Planting and Cultivation.—Planting should not be attempted until 
there has been thorough preparation’ of the soil by frequent harrowing 
and pulverizing until there is a fine level surface. The plowing should be 
deep. Ground should be in a state to crumble, so that the soil may be 
easily worked about the roots of plants. When everything is in readiness 
ground should be marked off in rows about seven feet apart for black- 
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berries and six to six and one-half feet for raspberries, gooseberries and 
currants, and good, deep furrows made as needed with single shovel or any 
good furrowing implement. Plants should be set two to three feet in the 
row, with soil well worked about the roots and firmly pressed. 

Cultivation should begin as soon as planting is done to break up foot 
marks and leave surface in a fine pulverized condition. Some root or veget- 
able crop can be grown between the plants the first and second year and 
thus prove a source of income while plants are coming into bearing. Cul- 
tivation should be thorough and frequent, and after the first year it should 
be shallow near the plants. For retaining moisture a good earth mulch is 
the cheapest and best. Prune blackberry and raspberry by pinching out 
leading bud when canes are from sixteen to twenty-four inches high, and 
in the spring cut back laterals to twelve or fourteen inches of main 
stalk. Gooseberry and currant should be pruned by cutting away old wood 
as fast as bushes become too thick. In selecting varieties, it is a safe 
plan to inquire as to what has succeeded in your locality. Aiso look up 
reports from the experiment station and State Horticultural Society. See 
what varieties have been tested. Many people have failed in growing 
bush fruits because they planted mostly of some new, untried sorts. Bet- 
ter to plant sparingly of new varieties until you have become acquainted 
with their merits. Nurserymen and tree agents have not always been 
fair in recommending the kinds that succeed. It is their business to sell 
the high-priced plants if they can; it is your business to know whether it 
will pay you to buy them. For a succession of fruits for both home use 
and for market we would recommend the following: 

Blackberry—Early Harvest, Snyder and Taylor’s Prolific. 

Black Raspberry—Palmer and Gregg and Kansas. 

Red Raspberry—Hansel, Cuthbert and London. 

Yellow Raspberry—Golden Queen. 

Gooseberry—Downing, Houghton, Pearl and Champion. 

Currant—Fays, Pomona and White Grape. 


In conclusion, let me say if you are an old man, plant fruits in abund- 
ance. If you are a young man plant them in greater abundance, and the 
generations that come after you will rise up and call you blessed. 


President Stevens: The subject will be further continued by Mr. E. 
B. Davis, of Cartersburg. 
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CONDITIONS OF SUCCESS IN GROWING STRAWBERRIES. 
BY E. B. DAVIS, CARTERSBURG. 


To begin, I would say there are a few fundamental principles under- 
lying or leading to successful fruit growing. And then there are a variety 
of accomplishments which could correctly be called successes. I have 
grown, on 400 hills, as fine berries and seemingly as many as could well 
be matured, considering the effort a success; I have grown patches as 
much for the pleasure and beauty as for the fruit and have met with suc- 
cess; but I presume the success we are to consider here is the kind 
that makes glad the pocketbook—the kind that makes a good bank bal- 
ance. This latter success I have also had. Then what are the conditions 
of these successes? The man, market, soil, plants, insect and fungous 
diseases we have to combat. 

The man must be a natural horticulturist and love his work and in 
many respects he must be a genius. He must learn at the beginning that 
a fine crop of fruit without a market will never land a bank account; that 
a good market with very inferior fruit will never compensate him; that it 
doesn’t pay to begin on a big scale, but better do a little at a profit than 
much at a loss; that as his knowledge increases his capacity to conduct a 
more extensive business increases; that he must be genius enough to know 
where to locate, what and how much to plant, how to market, ete. He 
must understand soils, fertilizers and varieties; he should understand 
botany and entomology; in short, he must be fitted for this business or he 
will never be a winner. Laziness and success don’t go well together. 

The man and market are very closely related; the man can make the 
market and often the market can make the man—hustle. 

I have always made it a rule to dispose of my fruit in nearby towns, 
rather than ship to large cities, where the returns are in proportion to 
the commission man’s conscience; and another strong point in favor of 
home market is the opportunity to build up a fancy trade by educating 
your customers to appreciate a good article. Your fruit goes directly to 
customers: instead of being used to top-dress somebody else’s inferior ber- 
ries. Use a private stencil on every box, be it pint, quart or crate, so that 
customers may learn your goods. 

Establish a reputation by giving honest measure and honest fruit. I 
will not even hint to the members of this society that our customers like 
good berries in the bottom as well as on top of the box. Become familiar 
with the wants of your trade and supply those wants, then charge accord- 
ingly. That old thread-bare, worn-out saying, nevertheless true, that the 
market has never yet been supplied with fancy fruit, is especially appli- 
cable to the fruit under consideration. 
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Soil—We designate our land as being rich or poor and sometimes the 
so-called poor soil, with proper treatment, is the most fertile; often the 
rich soil is deficient in some essential elements necessary to successful 
berry growing, so here comes the point where the man must be master of 
the situation. If he has the necessary education along this line he will 
be able to tell which soil will retain the most moisture, which soil is 
adapted to plant growing and which to best development of fruit. He 
will be able to tell a light, warm soil from a heavy, cold soil and use 
the manures and fertilizers accordingly. It does not seem that it would 
be necessary to state that the soil must be well drained naturally or arti- 
ficially in order to insure success in strawberry culture, yet I know men 
who are trying to reach this commercial success by planting on water- 
logged soils, in low ground in order to beat a drought. Some plants will 
succeed fairly well under these conditions; and this brings us to the next 
topic. 

Plants.—Some are adapted to low, mucky land; others to light, sugar 
tree soil, and others to heavy clay. In fact, we have varieties adapted 
to all soils, climates and conditions. This is very fortunate for a certain 
class. (I mean those who beg a few plants, set them out and never see 
them again till berry time next year.) But I do believe one of the most 
important conditions of success is starting with good plants. The plants 
that I use must have a good bunch of clean, yellow roots, a large fruit 
crown and healthy foliage. Certain varieties produce much stronger 
plants than others under similar conditions; so the strongest of each vari- 
ety must be used. They need not be pedigreed; sufficient if good, clean, 
healthy, pure stock, with the pedigree expense left off. This latter state- 
ment is from both observation and personal experience. 

Now, after discussing the man, market, soil, plant and varieties, and 
having exerything all right thus far, and are ready to land that bank 
account, we may see it slip through our fingers and away from us if we are 
troubled with insects and fungous diseases. Those ideal plants may have 
a year’s growth, and, in fact, may be loaded with blossoms and even fruit 
and then our hopes fade away when those little leaf rollers begin to devour 
the glossy leaves, the lungs of the plant. And even after the fruit be- 
gins ripening, a very bad case of rust will ruin half the crop; so we are 
not so sure of that desired success until every berry is marketed and every 
bill collected; and, must I acknowledge it, sometimes the balance is on 
the other side of the ledger. Unless all these fundamental principles are 
closely followed, and a hundred other minute details are closely watched, 
we can not hope to reap the reward awaiting us. 

To those desiring berries for home use, I would say that there is noth- 
ing impossible about growing them. Prepare the soil early in spring, set 
good plants, even if they cost two or three cents each, and be careful about 
getting both bisexual and pistillate. Give good cultivation, mulch when 
the ground is frozen,,and next spring, when fresh fruit is a temptation, 
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you will have an abundance of the choicest fruit to set before your “‘bet- 
ter half’? and your ‘“‘little ones.” 


[The stenographer’s report contained no discussion of this subject. ] 


The President: The next subject on the program is “Advantages 
of the Local Horticultural Society,” by Mr. Royer. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE LOCAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


BY E. E. ROYER, WOODRUFF. 


This subject naturally divides itself into four principal phases, viz.: 
Social, literary, educational and practical. We are living in an age when 
mutual interests and mutual desires must be carefully considered. We are 
taught that “No man liveth unto himself,” but that his duties are of a 
three-fold nature, viz.: to his Creator, to his fellows, and to himself. Our 
business relations of the present demand co-operation and united effort. 
It is not only a privilege but an imperative duty that we should unite in 
common interests, not for self-aggrandizement, not for filthy lucre, but for 
the elevation of our occupation and those who are engaged therein. Our 
State societies can do much to enhance common interest in our cause. 
Our district societies may enthuse the leaders, but our local societies must 
reach the masses. It must come into the home and draw from the “sons 
of toil’ thoughts, ideas and practical suggestions. For upon the common 
people of any cause rest the push, energy and prosperity of that cause. 

The social feature of our local societies is of much and lasting benefit 
to its members. The hospitality of the farm home outrivals all others. It 
is informal and unassuming, a true expression of the inner life. Not arti- 
ficial and superficial, but deep rooted and well founded. The words of 
welcome, the kindly smile, the hearty shake of the hand and the ladened 
board, bespeak in stronger terms than all the pomp and gayety of the 
world. Those homes desire and welcome friends, visitors and companions, 
and companionship is a boon to the human race. It is that which en- 
courages, cheers and consoles. Many lives are brightened, many path- 
ways are made smoother, by the companionship of humanity. Its desire 
is universal. It is found in the most degraded beings of creation, lodged 
in the hearts of the sturdy peasantry of the world, and is not lacking in 
the most cultured and refined. This desire had its origin when man was 
placed in the garden of Eden, and it will remain until he ceases to exist. 
Its culmination is in the home of the horticulturist and farmer. It is 
not sham, but genuine worth. We often think of the world as being 
cold and formal, and many times we are judging rightly, but in these 
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homes all formality is cast aside and we are all free to think and do as 
we deem prudent, and each meeting will place us upon a higher plane of 
sociability. Each noble thought and deed will react in our own lives and 
make them better. The literary culture received by our younger members 
and many of our older ones, is of great benefit. We say older, in years 
but not in spirit, as progression is characteristic only of those who are 
possessed of this endowment. Hence all should be young. This phase of 
culture is recognized in all professions as being a prime essential, and 
who will deny the fact that horticulture is a profession and ranks on an 
equality with others? The papers read, the varied discussions given, and 
the talks rendered will be the means of arousing a love for the cause of 
horticulture and agriculture in the hearts and minds of the young, and 
volunteers will not be lacking for the cause, and without a love for the 
occupation success will not be achieved. Our great poet, Longfellow, has 
truly said that “the heart giveth grace unto every act.” Literary culture 
is also necessary to poise our lives and character, and without it we be- 
come mental dwarfs. We must be balanced in the moral, mental and 
physical, for without this culture we fail to justly and rightly perform the 
duties and functions assigned us by our Creator. 

In the third place, the training that we receive in this hterary work is 
educational in its nature. We assemble in those homes not only to culti- 
vate sociability, satisfy the physical appetite and listen to others, but also 
to reason together. To grapple with the complex problems which arise, 
to consider the proper solution of those problems and acquire power to 
master them. Education does not consist only in storing the mind with 
facts, but the assimilation of these in our own lives. Assimilation of facts 
comes largely from discussion and interchange of ideas. Facts must be 
revolved in the mind; they must be considered from all sides, and must be 
enlarged and expanded; relations must be discovered and traced. The 
farm, the garden and the orchard all form laboratories for the most pro- 
found mind and logical investigator. Nature with all its wonders, its 
beauty and grandeur, unfolds itself to the student. Our scientists con- 
struct laboratories in art, in medicine, in chemistry and in physics, but 
these are only side shows to the great panorama that is portrayed in 
mighty splendor in the farm, garden and orchard. These subjects are 
treated in general by those who have a knowledge of the same, and by 
this an education can be acquired that is second only to that received in 
our regular agricultural schools and colleges. In this way an education 
will be gained that will give us power to reason, investigate and con- 
struct. Systematic development is an absolute necessity in any profession. 
The mind must be trained along the lines of right, clear and logical 
thinking. The world has ceased to place the greater stress upon muscular 
development, and now recognizes the development of mental power as 
paramount to all others. In our local societies the work is performed in a 
general way, along those lines just indicated. 
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In the fourth and last we consider the practical phase. Our age is an 
extremely practical one. There is constant clamor for practical men and 
women who have thoughts and ideas of their own—original ideas that are 
products of their own investigation; men and women who have the sci- 
ence, and with it the constructive art. By constructive art in horticulture 
and agriculture we mean the power of discrimination and selection; power 
to put into practice thoughts and ideas that are obtained from others; 
to bring under our control the chemical and physical force in effect about 
us; power and judgment to decorate and arrange, conducive to beauty and 
gracefulness. The mind, although it may not be cultured, is sensitive to 
confusion and disarrangement, hence the necessity of this constructive 
principle in the great laboratory of the farm. The ultimate, in any pro- 
fession, is the practical. Success is dependent to the extent that we can 
apply our theories and ideas. It is true that theory must precede practice, 
but practice must follow theory or failure results. These local societies 
do much to arouse the dormant brain and slumbering mind, quicken the 
activity of thought and create a spirit of inquiry which leads to in- 
vestigation. 

Let us then encourage our local societies by word and deed. Let us 
endeavor to so instruct the coming generation that they may cultivate a 
disposition of sociability, a love for literary work, and a desire for a broad 
and liberal education, that they may be prepared for life in a practical 
sense when its reality dawns upon them. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mrs. Stevens: I do not believe anything I may say would profit you, 
and there are other discussions that will. The points in the paper were 
all excellent. While the State Society is supposed to give instruction to 
local Societies, local societies are supposed to give aid and support to 
the State Society. Had we a local Society in every county in the State, 
and that Society sent but two representatives, the information given in 
the State Society could be carried back to local Societies and be a benefit. 
Also the benefit by exchange of opinion would be of inestimable value. 
In discussions that come up here, we see very readily, conditions that pre- 
vail in one section do not prevail in another, but general principles are 
applicable to all, and this should form a bond of union between local and 
State. This is the most important feature of the question. 


Mr. Kingsbury: Do any members present have any receipt for bring: 
ing the young people into this Society? For years we could not get young 
people to take an interest in our Society. If any have succeeded I would 
be glad to hear of it. 


Mr. Swaim: There is one thought that occurs to me, and it seems 
to me it would add as much to the State Society, as Mr. Kingsbury 
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suggested, to get young people into local Societies, and that is, there 
should be some effort made to get more of the ladies to attend our meet- 
ings. At ail meetings the ladies have been very conspicuous by their 
absence. Our local Seciety took action at their last meeting which I 
think is to be commended. They resolved to pay the expenses of a dele- 
gate to attend the State meetings. The action we took at our last ses- 
sion’ was to not only send a delegate, but send-his wife along with him, 
or at least pay expenses, if she wishes to come, and I believe if the 
Societies would take that action we would have better attendance of the 
ladies. 


Mrs. Stevens: I notice the same fact is present in meetings of all 
kinds. We notice we have not the young people. You in the Marion 
County Society, here, are in a worse fix than in the country, as you have 
so many attractions outside. Where local Societies are held in country 
towns there is not the trouble in getting them there that there is in your 
Society here. But you will notice it in farmers’ institutes and in 
churches, we are not getting many young people, especially the young 
men, but there is no royal road to success in getting young people to 
attend. 


Mrs. Royer: Our Society is composed of about one-half the young 
married people in the county, about thirty-seven members. When first 
organized, two years ago, there were only about nine, and we think we 
have done well. Some think when father and mother join, that includes 
the whole family, and this year we have conducted a class for young 
people. Sometimes we took for our subject the apple; and young mar- 
ried people conducted that class along the line of describing the apple. 
Would prepare questions and give to young people, and they would read 
them and ask such questions as would distinguish the apple. Sometimes 
we take the strawberry. The young married people have taken an ac- 
tive part in the Society and also the farmers’ Institute. We feel we have 
much to be proud of. 


Mr. Henby: It seems to me this Society could be made to grow and 
have enough life in its meetings to cause the attendance of several hun- 
dred. The special rate on railroads would add a great deal to it. The 
car fare is quite an item. If we could get half rates we might bring our 
Wives. 


Mr. Grossman: In our section of the State we took advantage of the 
rate this week at the Poultry Show. 


Adjourned. 
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REPORTS OF LOCAL SOCIETIES. 


REPORT OF THE WAYNE COUNTY AGRICULTURAL -AND 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIENTY. 


WALTER S. RATLIFF, SECRETARY. 


To the Indiana Horticultural Society: 

I herewith submit this, my annual report of the Wayne County Agri- 
eultural and Horticultural Society, and with it a roster of the officers of 
the society for the year 1901. 

Our organization held twelve regular sessions during the year. A 
part were held in the society’s room in the county court house in the city 
of Richmond, where afternoon meetings occurred. The remaining sessions 
were all-day ones and were held at the country residences of some of the 
members, where the attendance was large and hundreds partook of the 
picnic dinners that occurred at high noon. These dinners, together with 
the co-operation and hospitality of the host and hostess, made these 
rural sessions among the most enjoyable and pleasant ones of the year. 

The exhibition tables at all meetings contained, in their seasons, the 
results of man’s labor on the farm, orchard and garden, and it has been 
amusing to note the friendly rivalry among the growers of these articles. 
The ladies, too, often exhibited fine potted plants in bloom and bouquets 
of beautiful cut flowers in their season. 

The annual, February, was one of the most pleasant features of the 
society’s work, and enjoyed by hundreds. The premium lists having been 
previously announced, the housewives industriously vied with one another 
in their efforts to secure the premiums on the culinary articles, such as 
roast fowl and beef, breads, pies, cakes, butter, salads, jellies, ete. The 
awarding committee, after completing its work, the premium articles 
were placed on other tables already laden with all the viands that were 
necessary to make a dinner complete. The society was fortunate in secur- 
ing addresses from men and women of influence and culture, which added 
largely to the entertainment and instruction of those present. 

Officers for 1901—President, Caleb W. King; vice-president, Rey. R. D. 
Laughman; recording secretary, Walter S. Ratliff; treasurer, J. P. Norris; 
corresponding secretary, Hon. J. C. Ratliff. 

Apples.—Although some varieties were wonderfully well laden, yet the 
apple crop was not an average one. The summer and early autumn varie- 
ties did fairly well, but the codling moth and other insect pests, together 
with the severe and protracted summer drouth, lessened the yield of the 
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earlier varieties and almost obliterated the winter supply of the later sorts. 

Pears,—A fine season for pears, and, although the bulk was not so 
large as common, yet the supply almost equaled the demand. The early 
Catharine, Tyson, Fall Butter and Lawrence were seemingly affected 
most by the drouth. 

Plums.—Aithough not so large a yield as common, yet the specimens 
were practically free from insect ravages and other imperfections. So 
many of the plum trees, especially of the Damson variety, are at present 
affected with the dreaded black knot on the branches that the further 
planting of this very important kind of fruit is likely to continue to be 
sadly neglected. 

Cherries.—A fair yield, with fruit of a good quality and reasonably 
free from insect ravages. The older trees did best and the supply almost 
equaled the demand. It is hoped that more generous planting of cherry 
trees will be had, especially throughout our cities and towns, where they 
always bear well. : 

Quinces.—Since the severe freezes of a few winters ago, the quince 
bushes have hardly regained their former growth and vigor, and the sup- 
ply was far inadequate. The ease of propagation of quince cuttings ought 
to be an incentive to lovers of this kind of fruit to have more trees grow- 
ing in their dooryards than are at present found. 

Peaches.—Trees in protected localities were heavily laden as well as 
many others in more exposed places bore a fine lot of fruit, so that the 
local supply was ample, and the impetus given to future peach culture 
by the past two years’ crops, will be lasting, and many new individual 
trees, if not small orchards, will be planted. 

Grapes.—An exceptionally small yield. The vines were severely winter 
killed, with a wet spring, followed by a dry summer, together with the 
ravages of the troublesome berry worm, reduced the chances for a crop 
so that at the time of ripening but few perfect bunches of grapes were to 
be found on most of the vines. 

Dewberries.—The cultivation of this most excellent fruit has been, 
especially in this section, almost entirely abandoned, perhaps on account 
of its uncertainty of bearing; yet it is possible that our soils are not 
adapted to its successful culture and our fruit growers may not have a 
knowledge of the correct manner of its cultivation. 

Strawberries.—Within recent years the increase in the demand for 
this staple fruit has been remarkable, and fruit men have made special 
efforts in their endeavor to supply the home demand. The crop was not 
so large, however, as usual, but the fruit was of good size, highly colored 
and of fine flavor. The introduction of so many new and valuable varie- 
ties has enabled the consumer to have a longer season of ripe berries, and 
a larger assortment to select from, so that the tastes of all individuals can 
be better suited, 
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Blackberries.—The severe drouth came just prior to the period of ripen- 
ing and at a time when an abundance of rain was needed to perfect the 
fruit; as a result the crop was a failure, and the unnatural mummified 
berries remained on the canes and never ripened. The berry patches have 
been largely cut down, removed and burned. 

Raspberries.—A portion of this kind of fruit ripened before the drouth 
became so general, which were marketed when ripened fruit was needed 
most. The root rot that worked below the surface of the ground on the 
plant, and the white scale that attacked the canes, has depleted the 
patches, in some -cases, entirely, as removing and burning is the only 
alternative. 

Ornithology.—The economic relation of ornithology to fruit culture is 
becoming more and more understood, and it is quite gratifying to the 
horticulturist to realize that our native birds are at last protected from 
the egg gatherer, hunter and nest destroyer by our State laws. 


REPORT OF THE LAGRANGE AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY. 


BY MRS. LIZZIE C. ROYER, SECRETARY. 


The past year has been a period of activity and gain. The society is 
only two years old and has a list of forty-four paid members; total num- 
ber of members over 140. It held six regular meetings during the year and 
had an interesting program at each meeting and an exhibit of fruit and 
flowers at almost every meeting. The midsummer meeting was held in 
the Lagrange County court house yard and Professor Troop and C. M. 
Hobbs were the speakers of the day. The others were held at the homes 
of the members. One called meeting of officers and workers was held. It | 
sent a delegate to the Indiana Horticultural Society at Indianapolis, who 
exhibited forty-two plates of different varieties of fruit; also a delegate to 
the State Board of Agriculture meeting at Indianapolis. 

Several members attended the summer meeting of the Indiana State 
Society at South Bend. The following officers were elected at the Decem- 
ber meeting for the year of 1902: J. C. Grossman, president; J. W. Mills, 
vice-president; Lizzie \. Royer, secretary; Marion Garmire, treasurer; exec- 
utive committee, John F. Stough, R. H. Newman, A. J. Seagley; program 
committee, Mrs. J. W. Mills, R. C. Case, E. E. Royer; library committee, 
BH. E. Royer; membership committee, Mrs. R. C. Case, W. F. Clugston, 
Mrs. Ocia Eshelman; year book and advertising committee, J. C. Gross- 
man, Henry Eshelman, Charles Royer, J. W. Mills, R. C. Vase, R. H. New- 
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man, Benjamin Ruhl, M. EH. Horner; music committee, Misses Hdith 
Mills and Nellie Eshelman and John Seagley. 


RECEIPTS. 
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The society is getting out a year book which will contain names of all 
members, programs for the year, names of all committees, thirty pages or 
more of advertising and much other information of value. 

The apple crop in Lagrange County was light and a fair crop of small 
fruits. The season was very dry. 


SELECTIONS—-MISCELLANEOUS. 


HORTICULTURE OF INDIANA. 


Indiana is essentially a fruit-growing State. There is no part of its 
soil that can not be made suitable for the production of fruit of some 
kind. There are portions, however, that are better adapted to the growing 
of wheat and corn or grazing, on account of the prairie character of the 
soil, or the climatic conditions which render the cultivation of orchard 
fruits a precarious business. By referring to the weather bureau map it 
will be seen that the mean annual isotherms for the year 1898, and the 
same will hold approximately for a series of years, are quite irregular in 
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the northern part of the State, while in the southern half they run more 
uniformly across the State. This is caused very largely by the ameliorat- 
ing influence of Lake Michigan, felt very perceptibly along the northern 
counties which are protected from the severe northwest winds; but it is 
not feit in any appreciable degree as we go down the western side of the 
State. And so it often happens that the temperature falls lower seventy- 
five miles south of Lake Michigan than it does in the counties bordering 
on Michigan. This difference is often great enough to render peach-grow- 
ing in this section, as a commercial business, out of the question. From 
the northeastern portion of the State south to the Ohio river, dnd covering 
all that territory not already mentioned, the climate is not so severe, and 
fine crops of peaches are often produced. 


FOR GENERAL FARM CROPS. 


A line starting near Michigan City and running in an irregular direc- 
tion, and taking in most of the famous Kankakee marshes, thence in a 
southerly and westerly direction, finally striking the west line of the State 
a little north of Terre Haute, will show, approximately, that portion of 
the State that is better adapted to the growing of general farm crops than 
fruit. This is not wholly due to climatic causes, but in a large degree to 
adverse soil conditions. A large portion of this region is flat prairie land, 
much of it once covered with marshes, but with modern drainage facilities 
nearly all of this naturally fertile land has been improved until it has be- 
come one of the best farming sections in the State. Only occasional spots, 
however, are high enough for orchard purposes, but small fruits and 
vegetables grow with the greatest luxuriance, large quantities of which 
are shipped to the Chicago market. 

A region in the Kankakee valley, including Starke and adjoining coun- 
ties, is famous for its sugar beet productions. The soil here is of a sandy 
nature, eminently adapted to the culture of this vegetable, specimens hay- 
ing been analyzed which yielded 22 per cent. of sugar, with a co-efficient 
of 90 to 95 pure. x 

While there are not many large commercial orchards found in the 
northern and eastern portions of the State, the soil and climate are ad- 
mirably adapted to the growing of all kinds of orchard fruits, with the 
exception of peaches, which are grown only to a limited extent. Here 
we find a sandy or clay loam, with clay subsoil, which was originally coy- 
ered with oak, maple, hickory, walnut and all kinds of hard woods found 
in this climate. The surface is more or less rolling, with numerous small 
lakes dotting the landscape, thus insuring both soil and atmospheric drain- 
age. In the shallow waters of some of these lakes and marshes the cran- 
berry finds congenial surroundings, and in the sandy districts of Pulaski, 
Fulton, Kosciusko and surrounding counties the huckleberry grows to per- 
fection. 
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In eastern Indiana the plum and the cherry are grown more largely 
than the peach, while the central portion of the State excels in pears. 
Small fruits are abundant everywhere. 


IN THE SOUTHERN PART. 


Southerm Indiana has a mean annual temperature of from 8 to 10 de- 
grees warmer than has the northern end. With other favorable condi- 
tions in the way of soil, protection from severe winds and perfect atmos- 
pheric drainage, owing to the fact that the country for the most part 
is quite hilly, the peach and other tender fruits are successfully grown. 
Here on the banks of the Ohio river was, until recently, one of the largest 
peach orchards in the middle west, and even now orchards of from forty 
to fifty thousand trees may be seen on the “Knobs” in Clark and Washing- 
ton counties. Here, too, is the home of the ‘big red apple” (Ben Davis) 
and the Keiffer pear. The largest Keiffer pear orchard may be seen near 
the town of Salem, in Washington county. This orchard consists of 12,000 
trees. The soil in southern Indiana for the most part is quite different 
from that found farther north. In a report of the United States geo- 
logical survey, made some years ago, mention is made of the “white clay 
lands” which cover a large portion of southern Indiana, Ohio and Illinois, 
where most of the finest fruit is grown. In Indiana the northern boundary 
of this peculiar formation, according to the description, begins near Terre 
Haute on the west and passes more or less irregularly across the State, 
passing into Ohio near Brookville, Franklin county. 

Thus the greater portion of the State south of this line is made up of 
this white clay deposit. In many places this clay becomes almost a brick 
red, but the characteristics are, in general, the same whatever the color. 
An apple orchard consisting of such varieties as Ben Davis, Rome Beauty, 
Winesap, Rall’s Genet and Grimes’ Golden, planted on these clays is cer- 
tain to reward the owner who gives it intelligent attention. 

Here is also the home of the pawpaw (asimina triloba) and the native 
persimmon (diospros virginiana). Excellent varieties of the latter are 
cultivated to some extent for the large markets, but the industry is as yet 
in its infancy. Both of these wild fruits offer a wide field for investigation. 

This section also includes the famous melon districts, where both musk 
and watermelons are grown to perfection. Hundreds of acres are grown 
annually, and the products shipped to the larger cities of the north and 
west.—J. Troop, Purdue University. 
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FRUIT GROWING IN INDIANA. 


There is no truer saying than that ‘we know less about the things 
near us than those far away.” ‘The possibilities of horticulture in Indiana 
are Simply wonderful when we begin seriously to study the question of 
fruit growing. 

There is no fruit except the citrus or tropical varieties that can not 
be grown within her borders with some degree of satisfaction and profit. 
’Tis true, there are a few limited areas of country in some parts of the 
United States that are producing more peaches than we are, and in 
some instances apples as well, but not because they can do it better or 
more cheaply, but because their lands have been “boomed” by capitalists, 
railroads and land agents for all they are worth and people have been 
induced to make special efforts along these lines. Even granting that 
special crops can be grown in certain localities to the very highest state 
of perfection only goes to show that these particular localities are adapted 
to special crops while Indiana is an all-purpose horticultural State. 


NECESSARY TO SUCCESS. 


There are a few. absolutely necessary conditions to make commercial 
orcharding a success—these are cheap lands, nearness to large rivers or 
lakes, air drainage, suitable soils and market facilities. The more of these 
essential conditions that can be combined the more profitable will be 
the venture. All up and down the Ohio river there are to be found cheap 
lands with soils especially adapted to the growing of tree fruits and 
small fruits as well. In the central part of the State, with Brown county- 
as a center, we find cheap hill lands, a productive soil and air drain- 
age, and here most all kinds of fruit can be grown abundantly and profit- 
ably. Then there are the lake regions of the northern part of the State, 
which are bound to develop some profitable fruit industry when directed 
aright. These fruit lands will only remain cheap until enterprising horti- 
culturists discover their adaptabilities and possibilities. 

Experience a long time ago taught our orchardists that hill or knob 
land was best suited for growing fruit—that fruit “hit” oftener and was 
of better quality than in the valley or flat lands. Later on it was dem- 
onstrated that cold, damp air flows down hill as readily as water, and 
when the hills are cut into by frequent ravines, gulches or valleys the 
cold air is quickly drawn off the hilltops and hillsides and the loss from 
late frosts or winter heaving is reduced to a minimum, and annual crops 
may be expected with a fair degree of certainty if the orchard receives 
proper attention. 

Most of our low, flat lands are high-priced because they produce the 
cereal crops most profitably, but these soils are mostly alluvial and do 
not contain the mineral elements of plant food in right proportion to give 
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us satisfactory fruit crops. But when we go to the clay lands of the 
hills and slopes we find full compensation for what was once thought to 
be the niggardliness of nature. Here we have the conditions necessary 
to grow the finest fruits the country produces. 

Southern Indiana produced the apples that carried off the honors at 
the recent world’s fair at Paris. It was Indiana fruit that captured the 
best premiums at the Buffalo exposition last season. We were told re- 
cently by the largest handler of fruit in the State that Illinois and Mis- 
souri might boast of their fine red apples, but Indiana grows redder and 
better ones. California might grow larger fruit, but it was inferior in 
quality and looks when compared with the best produced in the Hoosier 
State. 


LACK OF FRUIT. 


While there is no doubt but what we can produce the very best fruit 
to be found in the country, the trouble is we don’t grow it in sufficient quan- 
tity to even meet home demands, to say nothing of contributing what 
we might to other markets. From the very best authority we learn that 
during the past ten years over $10,000,000 have gone to other States for 
fruits of various kinds. What we need is a general awakening along the 
line of the possibilities of fruit culture in the State in order that we may 
have more concert of action among fruit growers. We need more co- 
operation in fruit growing, and among horticulturists in the fruit sections 
of the State. When we stop this leak of over $1,000,000 annually that 
goes abroad to bring in fruit for home consumption, that is not as good 
as we can grow, and add to it one or two million dollars of fruit to be 
exported, then, and not tell then, will Indiana take her just rank, which 
is as the grandest horticultural State in the Union. 

But individual effort will be long in bringing about this desirable re- 
sult. The development of horticulture in Indiana has been a long and con- 
tinued struggle with little or no State aid. Most of our oldest and best 
workers have given their long life, time, money and energy to the cause 
and are now poor. We have their experience, and, to a great extent, it is 
no longer experimental. What we now need is State aid sufficient to place 
this experience with every one who owns land that is adapted to fruit 
growing for commercial purposes. 

Many newer States devote yearly fair amounts.for the furtherance of 
horticulture. Michigan, with nearly half her domain yet covered with the 
original forest, appropriates $4,000 yearly to horticulture. Even some of 
the blizzard-beswept States of the northwest, where only small fruits can 
be successfully grown, make liberal appropriations annually to the cause. 
Our last legislature appropriated the sum of $1,000 for the use of the State 
Horticultural Society. It ought to be made four or five thousand by the 
next General Assembly, which would enable us to develop this great in- 
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dustry and put it on a footing that would bring in millions of dollars to 
the State, instead of being a tax on our people, as it now is. 

With the little means it could command, by voluntary contributions 
and assessments, the State Horticultural Society has established the only 
experimental farm in the world devoted to the improvement of the apple, 
the leader of all fruits. Here the work of originating new varieties is 
being carried on, in rather a small way, of course, for lack of funds, but 
this farm is being watched carefully by leading horticulturists all over 
the world and great things are expected of it. 

Another thing we need is more local horticultural societies, extending 
out into such parts of the State where fruit farming could be made profit- 
able. By these organizations there would be an awakening to the pos- 
sibilities of Indiana as a horticultural State, our fruit products would be 
greatly multiplied and millions of dollars annually added to her income. 

Meanwhile, it is our duty, as well as it should be our highest aim as 
horticulturists, to go ahead in all lines of progress, letting our light shine 
into “the dark places” as much as possible, be ever on the alert in our 
profession and hope for that reward that comes from good intentions and 
good works, superintended by good and unselfish motives.—W. W. Stevens. 


WHAT BECOMES OF THE NURSERY STOCK? 


While 250,000,000 trees were sold by nurserymen last spring only 150,- 
000,000 are alive today, including all planted by fruit growers in past 
years. This is as nearly as I can quote Professor Bailey’s first words 
before the recent Nurserymen’s Association at Niagara Falls. I quote from 
memory and may not be quite accurate in figures in every instance. Only 
one in five lives to yield any fruit. Only one tree in sixteen lives at all. 
Only one tree in one hundred that lives gives anything like good results. 
The loss of seeds is equally as great. These facts indicate great careless- 
ness or lack of experience in planting trees or seeds, yet the loss is no 
greater than that which seems to occur to the usual forces of nature, 
though in nature there is no waste of substance. The robin hatches, say, 
five young birds each season. If all the young lived, in ten years the in- 
crease from one pair of birds would amount to fifty thousand birds; thus 
the world would be overrun with robins. In nature not one seed in one 
thousand lives to make a plant or tree, and of those that live not one 
in one hundred ever. reaches the blossoming stage. Not one fish egg of 
one thousand hatches, and but few that hateh survive long enough to 
reach mature size. If all the fish eggs hatched, and all young fishes 
lived, the waters of the earth would become solid with fish, so as to 
impede navigation. 

It is not the fault of nurserymen that more trees sold and planted do 
not live to produce abundant harvests of fine fruit. Many people who 
plant trees have not the experience necessary to make them live and 
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thrive. Many planters do not do as well as they know how to do, in 
planting trees. If every planter made all of his trees live and produce as 
they might the markets would be flooded. John Burroughs considers the 
personality of each tree and vine. As we passed over the place he would 
remark: ‘This tree or vine needs more pruning, this vine was pruned 
too closely, that one needs spraying, the other needs having its fruit 
thinned,” etc. He knows the personal need of each. Time sifts out all 
dross, hence nurserymen should be watchful. If poor varieties are sold 
they will be discarded later. If you sell poor trees your trade will dimin- 
ish. The careless planting of trees by the orchardist creates a larger de- 
mand from nurserymen. While it is your duty to instruct the fruit grower 
who plants your products, you are rot responsible if that man neglects 
your advice.—Green’s Fruit Grower. 


HORTICULTURE IN OUR SCHOOLS. 


The necessity of teaching horticulture is becoming more apparent each 
day. Our young people do not manifest any interest in the subject, which 
they should. Why? I think it is because their education as directed leads 
them along other lines. The farmers’ sons who have had horticultural in- 
struction are few and far between. The farmer, as a general thing, gives 
little or no attention to horticultural work, but teaches his children to grow 
wheat, corn, hogs and cattle, leaving fruit growing to the few specialists 
employed in this industry. Fruit growing is therefore neglected and will 
continue to be neglected unless there is an effort to awaken an interest in 
the minds of the children through our schools. 

Just how to do this successfully is an enigma. In Germany they 
incorporated into the schools textile manufactories, and between 1860 and 
1890 we find the spindles increased from 1,699,759 to 2,600,000, almost 
double her number. The English became concerned at this alarming in- 
crease and sent an expert commission to learn the reason of German 
ascendancy in “textile manufactories.’ The conclusion arrived at was 
that textile schools accounted for it. 

When a great country like Germany finds it profitable and necessary 
to establish schools for special purposes and another great country like 
Britain finds it necessary to appoint a commission to inquire after this 
state of policy it seems that we might profit thereby, and see to it 
that our schools are so conducted that both agriculture and horticulture 
should have a place in an education. True, we have our colleges especially 
for the instruction of these branches, but they affect only the few. The 
per cent. of our farmers’ sons who secure a college education is far in 
the minority—possibly not above 10 per cent. By introducing into our 
common schools these branches would be of incalculable advantage te both 
the children and the community as well.—Western Fruit Grower. 
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SUCCESS IN UNDERDRAINING ORCHARDS. 


It was the writer’s privilege, a few months ago, to inspect an apple 
orchard belonging to Mr. Lee Goodwin, of Indiana, which had just come 
to bearing age and presented an uncommonly fine appearance. The trees 
were twelve years old and uniformly thrifty and symmetrical in form. 
Upon inquiry we learned that the orchard was thoroughly tile drained. 
Lines of four-inch tile were laid five feet deep midway between the rows 
of trees. Mr. Goodwin remarked that he had lost but two trees since the 
first setting of the orchard, and that the trees had flourished with no 
backsets from drought or winter freezing. It is customary to select a 
fine slope or knoll of pleasing contour, if such can be found on the farm, 
and from such land choose a site upon which to plant the young orchard. 
Natural drainage is commonly recognized as desirable, and even necessary, 
if fruit trees are to be successfully grown to a bearing age. If the sur- 
face is level and subsoil retentive, as is the case on Mr. Goodwin’s farm, 
as well as over much of the surrounding country, there is no alternative 
but to use artificial methods of drainage... The disastrous effects of hard 
winters, requiring the resetting of from 10 to 15 per cent. of the young 
trees every year or two until the orchard is matured, have been avoided 
by the drainage of the soil and the care which Mr. Goodwin has be- 
stowed upon his little orchard. It may be here remarked that this portion 
of the country was once regarded as too level for successful drainage. The 
abundant growth of all kinds of farm and garden crops, together with the 
success of the tile factory in the neighboring vicinity, have now thoroughly 
dispelled such notions from the minds of present land owners in that vicin- 
ity. The subject of orchard drainage has not been discussed so freely of 
late years as formerly, for the reason that the necessity of drainage, either 
natural or artificial, has been settled in the mind of the practical fruit- 
grower. It is, however, sometimes overlooked by those who plant but a 
few trees, and by the small orchardist who has neglected to give attention 
to all of the details involved in the successful growing of fruit. These de- 
tails, by the way, are by no means trivial. No better time can be selected 
for doing orchard drainage than during the fall and early winter months, 
when the ground is not too wet and when labor can be more readily ob- 
tained than in the spring months. The experience of orchardists teaches 
that the drains should be four and one-half feet or five feet deep. When 
so placed there will be little risk from stoppage by roots, and, besides this, 
ample depth gives a more uniform condition of soil than more shallow 
drainage affords. As early as 1868 Spaulding & Co., of Springfield, Ill., 
began to tile drain their nursery and orchard grounds. This was done 
when little was thought of tile drainage throughout the entire country. 
The results of this work, as noted by Mr. Spaulding fifteen years after- 
ward form an interesting record from which we gather the following: 

_Mr. Spaulding drained eighty acres for permanent orchard, laying the 
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drains three and one-half feet deep and thirty feet apart. Great care 
was taken to do the work well. Every line of tile was plotted, so that its 
location might be definitely known. The grading of the ditches and laying 
of the tile were done by experienced men. The trees for permanent 
orchard were set so that the line of drain was midway between the rows. 
The surface is undulating prairie, with clay subsoil. In no instance have 
the roots of the trees interfered with the working of the drains. The 
trees have made strong and healthy growth. Mr. Spaulding claims that 
drainage promotes the maturity of the wood, both of fruit-bearing trees 
and of nursery stock. In dry weather the well-known effect of drainage 
in protecting the common farm crops against damage is also marked in 
its effect in fruit production. In this instance we have the practical test 
of the benefits of drainage in fruit culture for a run of years. It has been 
claimed by the advocates of farm drainage that tile drains improve in 
efficiency with age. Here the practical benefits have been tested year 
after year with no rising disadvantage. The open, porous condition of the 
soil, which admits of the rapid passing away of heavy rainfalls, has been 
uniform. Mr. Spaulding said that the surface drainage of a piece of land 
may be good, but long continued rains thoroughly saturate the soil and 
subsoil, which on untiled land will become compact and settle around the 
roots of the trees. The channels for the passage of water and air will be- 
come closed and remain so until some deep freeze-up lifts the soil again, 
and the trees will be damaged. Tile drainage provides against any trouble 
of the kind. The company picked 3,000 bushels of choice apples,. while 
other orchards in the neighborhood, not drained, had but few. In the 
growing of nursery stock, drained and undrained lands have been used 
extensively, and in every instance the drained soil has produced the best 
stock. On drained land the trees have never developed any discoloration 
of the wood, so common on undrained soil. Mr. Spaulding’s orchards 
number over 14,000 trees, and he says that he has never lost a tree from 
freezing on land thoroughly drained, but has had occasional loss from 
other causes. Dr. W. I. Chamberlain, in his book, “Tile Drainage,” gives 
his experience with underdraining orchards on his own farm, near Hudson, 
Ohio. In summing up the effect of tile drainage, of different degrees of 
thoroughness, upon the life of the trees, in a period of sixteen years, dur- 
ing which time he replaced the trees which died, he gives the following 
concise statement: Where tiled both sides of each row, 13 per cent. re- 
placed; where tiled on one side of each row, 36 to 41 per cent. replaced; 
where not tiled at all, 68 per cent. replaced. It is fair to add that the 
present thrift and bearing capacity of the trees are about in the same ratio. 
These are all cases of orchards planted on soils which have clay subsoils. 
The experience of their owners is given after a test of from twelve to 
sixteen years, and is a unit as far as demonstrating the value of tile drain- 
age for fruit orchards. With these facts before us, is it not wise to give 
the closest scrutiny to soils upon which it is proposed to plant fruit trees? 
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The failure of newly set orchards to grow to maturity without the annual 
renewal of a generous share of the original setting is a matter of remark 
by all who have planted trees during the last twenty years. That there 
are other reasons in many cases for such failure is doubtless true, but 
from the facts now known it seems certain that thorough underdrainage, 
either natural or artificial, is one of the necessary requisites of successful 
orchard growing.—Drainage Journal. 


DIETETIC VALUE OF VEGETABLES. 


If we would be healthy we must first be wise enough to eat vegetables 
and plenty of them. These bodies of ours can not be perfectly healthy 
without them. No one can attain health and high mentality without phys- 
ical strength. Mother Nature has provided liberally for her children. It 
remains for us gratefully to accept the largest of her gracious guar- 
dianship. 

Parsnips and salsify are highly nutriticus if used in season. There 
is danger in eating parsnips very late in the spring. After they begin to 
sprout they acquire an acrid taste and are poisonous. 

Potatoes, both sweet and white, are allied to several powerful nar- 
cotic plants, as well as to other esculents, such as tomato and eggplant. 
Potatoes consist almost wholly of starch, and accordingly deficient in 
nitrogen, and illy adapted for an exclusive article of diet; though, as an 
accompaniment to other heavy foods, they are very healthful. 

The squash has great food value. Its properties are similar to those 
of the sweet potato. The carrot is a moderately nutritious food, with the 
same properties when used internally as when applied outwardly in the 
form of a poultice, allaying inflammation. Its chief value is in the form 
of a digester. It contains pectic acid, which acts upon other foods in a 
manner that dissolves them, and so promotes digestion. It is said that the 
frequent use of carrots will bring brilliance to the eye, smoothness and 
gloss to the hair, and clearness and color to the complexion. 

The cucumber and muskmelon possess remedial qualities for rheuma- 
tism. Their juices are also valuable as an emollient for the complexion, 
in the form of lotions, cold creams or pomades. 

The young shoots of asparagus have from remote time been held in 
high repute as a culinary vegetable owing to its delicate flavor and 
diuretic virtues. The ancient Romans served it at their most elegant ban- 
quets. No vegetable is more favorably known as a cleansing agent of 
the kidneys. 

The cabbage family, of which there are many branches—namely, Brus- 
sels sprouts, one of the most delicate of table vegetables; the common 
drumhead, of which sauerkraut is made; the red cabbage, excellent for 
pickling; cauliflower; broccoli, a variety of cauliflower; broccoli sprouts 
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and kale; besides numerous other varieties unfit for table use—adapted 
to the needs of animals. All contain a large percentage of nitrogenous 
compounds as compared with other articles of food. They are a mental 
and physical tonic, but unless eaten vefy fresh are difficult of digestion, 
and have a very decided tendency to produce flatulence. 

The common bean is more nutritious than wheat. It is, however, a 
rather coarse food and difficult of digestion. Wax and butter beans, when 
cooked tender are wholesome and nutritious. The Dutch and Germans 
recognize their virtues and preserve large quantities in salt for winter 
and spring use. Peas are equally as nutritious and wholesome as beans. 
Very few appreciate the value of dry peas in a puree. 

The watercress is a pungent stimulant with anti-scorbutic properties. 
Nasturtium pods have similar attributes to the horseradish and water- 
cress. The medicinal qualities of the radish stimulate, cleanse and tone 
the system. Lettuce is especially healthful, because so easy of digestion. 
Added to these are laxative and soporific qualities, which make it a valu- 
able salad for nervous people. Okra has a soothing effect upon the system. 

Laxative properties are found in parsley. Spinach exerts a strong in- 
fluence over the lungs and liver. Its seeds are often prescribed in the 
Orient for inflammation of the liver and to relieve difficult breathing. 

The purgative properties of the onion recommend its frequent use to 
cleanse the general system. It especially promotes discharge from the 
mucous membrane of the lungs and trachea. Horseradish is a good local 
stimulant and a mental and physical tonic. Its frequent use will relieve 
a tendency to dropsy, and it contains properties that are beneficial to 
chronic rheumatism sufferers. 

Rhubarb is a most efficient stomachic. By its use the stomach is 
strengthened and incited to healthy action. Its censorship over improper 
diet is important and beneficial, inasmuch as its laxative qualities cleanse 
the system of much effete matter.—Orange Judd Farmer. 


THE FORMING OF FRUIT BUDS. 


Often the question is asked, in what time of the year do such and such 
trees and vines form fruit buds? 

Strawberries develop fruit buds in the fall for the next year’s crop. 
Raspberries, blackberries, grapes and almost all of what are called small 
fruits form fruit buds in the spring. Apple trees and most all other 
trees form fruit buds in the fall, mostly during the months of July, August 
and September, owing to the season. In dry weather they will form buds 
earlier and often change fruit buds when not fully developed into leaf 
buds. Again, if trees get injured by rabbits, mice, borers, by too deep 
plowing or by plowing too close to the trees, thus cutting the many roots, 
ete., their growth is checked and their vitality injured, which causes 
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the tree to form fruit buds. A tree very badly injured may leaf out ia 
the spring, bloom very full, may half mature the fruit and die. Then most 
people are ready to say that the tree bore itself to death, when the death- 
blow that nearly killed it outrightfell months before. 

How to Make Trees Bear.—Apple trees six years old or over that do 
not bear nor deveiop fruit buds may have their growth checked. Watch 
the progress of the tree. After the leaves are fully grown is the time to 
check.the growth to cause the formation of fruit buds. Different modes 
are practiced: Twisting a small wire tightly around the limbs, which 
must be removed in about six weeks; girdling by cutting or peeling a band 
of bark off one or two inches wide; pruning; stopping cultivation, or sow- 
ing to clover. The same applies to peach, pear, cherry or plum trees.. 
I have seen peach buds form in the spring, but this is a rare case. 

How to Grow Fruit for Hxhibition—When fruit is about one-third 
grown Select limbs that have the best fruit. Pick off all except two or 
three specimens—only one is better. Twist a wire around the limb just 
below the fruit. This checks the downward flow of sap by pressing the 
bark, throwing the food back and the fruit appropriates it, causing an 
abnormal growth and speedy maturity. This may seem unreasonable, 
but trees take in their food from the soil—minerals dissolved in water— 
which passes from cell to cell through the center of the trees until its 
leaves are reached, where it is digested, so to speak, and is combined with 
carbon from the atmosphere, and the sap food passes downward imme- 
diately under the bark, building up the wood cells and nourishing the 
fruit.—_Hxchange. 


CROSS POLLINATION OF ORCHARD FRUITS. 


Although the theory of the importance of having some of our orchard 
fruit crossed in the blossom from the blooms of other varieties of the same 
species, to obtain better crops or better fruits, was not propounded very | 
long ago, it: has attracted much attention, and has been generally adopted 
by the leading horticulturists, because it gives a reasonable explanation of 
many problems that have been more or less difficult of explanation before. 

When a man planted a commercial orchard of one variety that he 
thought to be productive and in good demand in the market, he could not 
understand why his trees should not yield as well as those of his neigh- 
bor, who had the same kind in a little orchard of a half-dozen varieties, 
intended more for home use than for market. When a tree bore a good 
crop on one side and set no fruit from an equally good bloom on the other, 
it was not easy to assign a reason for it, and when two scions from the 
same tree were set upon similar stocks of bearing trees in different or- 
chards, and varied much in quality or amount of fruit, it seemed unac- 
countable as it did when an old orchard had all but one or two favorite 
ones cut down or dug out, that the trees left should cease to be productive. 
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But when this question of cross pollination began to awaken attention 
about ten years ago it furnished a probable solution of all these puzzling 
questions. The absence of other varieties near the trees that failed to 
fruit explained those cases, while if the pollen was distributed by a strong 
wind there would be a reason why it should take effect upon the windward 
side of the tree and fail to reach the leeward or the center. If bees or 
insects distributed they would be more impartial, or a change of wind 
might bring pollen from another tree to the other side. : 

We do not remember which was the first to publicly publish literature 
upon this subject, Professor Bailey, of Cornell Experiment Station, New 
York, who*devoted his study of it mostly to plums, or M. B. Waite, of the 
Agricultural Department at Washington, who studied pears more, and 
apples to some extent, but we think the theory had been advanced by a 
few of the leading horticulturists before either of them published anything 
on the matter, and with them it was rather a theory than a proven fact. 

Since that time many have devoted themselves to studying these con- 
ditions, not only regard to plums, pears and apples, but to many other 
of our orchard fruits, and they have prepared lists of such varieties as are 
adapted for cross pollination or fertilization of blossoms, and much other 
information upon the subject that is likely to prove valuable to those who 
have planted orchards, or intend to do so. The list is too long, and yet 
not sufficiently complete for publication in a newspaper article at this 
time, but one or two general rules may serve as a guide. It is of the first 
importance that the two varieties selected for cross pollination should be 
in bloom at the same time. This is most especially necessary in those 
which retain their blossoms but a short time, as the plums, and with the 
apples there may be a variation of a few days, as the blossoms remain 
much longer. 

It is also beginning to be realized that some, if not all, are better pol- 
linated by varieties that are closely related; as one by another that is a 
seedling of it, and. that, as in grafting, if the characteristics of the fruit 
are to be retained in the entirety, the stock should not vary in character 
from the graft, as the tree selected to furnish pollen for the blossoms of 
another should not vary much in its general character from the other. 

Naturally, from this it follows that the character of the fruit may be 
modified by the pollen of the tree that stands near it, as some are by the 
stock the scion is set in. It may be made earlier or later, a better keeper, 
larger or smaller, more or less sour, according to the character of the fruit 
whose blossom furnishes the pollen. There is a chance for much study 
in this matter before a full knowledge of the subject can be gained, and 
private orchardists should investigate the matter and give the result of 
what they can learn by observing results where they have two or more 
varieties near together, and perhaps those who have but a few trees for 
a home supply of fruit may be able to do more than those who have larger 
orchards with less varieties or greater distance between the different 
varieties, | 
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Probably very few of our trees are entirely sterile or barren when — 
standing alone. We do not know that any, unless it may be some of the 
plums and grapes, have what are called in the strawberry imperfect blos- 
soms, those of one plant being all pistillate or feminine, fruit-bearing blos- 
soms, and the other all staminate blossoms furnishing pollen to fructify 
the others. In fact, this condition is very rare in strawberries, there being 
few entirely barren when grown alone, though practically so as far as 
profitable production goes. 

In the plums more than in any other of our orchard trees have been 
found defective blossoms. In some the pistil, which should form the fruit, 
is entirely lacking. These will be always barren, at least if all the blos- 
soms are so. In some the stamens and pistils do not develop at the same 
time, or the pistils are longer than the stamen, so that the pollen from 
that blossom can not reach it. These can only become impregnated by 
the pollen from other flowers. 

While in some cases, aS we said before, the wind conveys the pollen 
from one tree to another, this is but an uncertain method, as it “bloweth 
where it listeth,’ and neither time nor direction can be depended upon. 
Bees are more reliable, but when there are many bees of one variety in a 
solid block, they may for some reason limit themselves to that variety 
alone, and thus not carry to it any pollen from another variety, though 
it is but a little distance away. This is probably also true of other insects. 
The pollen of apples, pears and plums is sticky and does not move much 
with the wind, yet with apples and pears the pollen is so abundant that 
three or four rows of one kind may usually be safely planted, especially 
if bees are kept near them. Some would say two or three rows of plums, 
but we should feel more sure of fertility if each row was of a different - 
variety from that next to it. 

The nearer the fruit comes to a natural state, or as a seedling, the 
greater the chance of its being self-fertilizing, or having a perfect flower, 
and thus trees standing alone, that have not been grafted, often bear 
heavily. If it is desired to graft such a tree a few of the top branches 
should be left untouched that they may furnish pollen for the blossoms on 
the graft. 

We used to know as a boy wild grape vines that blossomed full, and 
were very fragrant every year, yet never bore a grape. They were 
known as “he” vines, but we were not able to tell then whether the blos- 
soms were strictly staminate or not, and we were more interested in 
locating the vines that bore good grapes than in those that had none. 
Cross pollenization between two different species, as the pear and apple, 
may occur, but we have no authentic proof of such cases.—American 
Cultivator. 
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POTASH IN FRUIT CULTURE. 


As far back as my recollection extends, the orchards of southeastern 
Ohio were situated on the river bottoms. On the Muskingum and the Ohio 
rivers the earliest orchards were planted on the first plateau, which is 
generally not more than 10 or 12 feet above the low water mark. The soil 
of this plateau was originally very rich; it produced aspens, beeches, 
poplars, and occasionally a Carolina poplar. But trees growing in this 
rich alluvial soil were soft-wooded and did not make durable timber. 

The apple trees on these bottoms grew to an enormous size. I remem- 
ber an Early Chandler which, I think, was 60 feet high. An apple fall- 
ing from the top and striking the hard ground would burst to pieces. 
Neither did the apples keep well. There was too much vegetable matter 
in the soil. Our Putnam Russets seldom lasted through February. The 
old orchard served a good purpose in its day by protecting the houses on 
the bend from broken ice in the spring flood. But the soil it occupied 
was valuable for corn, the old trees were cut down and their stumps, 
though often two feet through, rotted out of the way of the plow in about 
five or six years. 

The second orchard had been planted on the slope of the fourth plateau, 
a yellow clay loam; and it came to be a matter of remark in the family 
that the apples from this kept better in the spring than those from the old 
orchard. The fruit was better flavored. We did not know much about 
potash in those days, but we knew that a Rome Beauty tree, planted on 
the inside of an immense hollow walnut stump, where the soil had been 
enriched with ashes, produced exceptionally fine, hard, long-keeping apples. 

Later on hogs were allowed to run in this orchard the year around. 
They rooted it so energetically that sometimes laterals six inches in diam- 
eter were wholly above the surface. The vigorous rooting, the destruction 
of all unsound and wormy fruit, and the heavy manuring, made an enor- 
mous yield of fine, smooth, large apples every year. But again it became 
a subject of remark that they were not keeping as well as they should; 
they were too much like the apples from the old orchard in that respect. 
They were receiving too much animal manure. The trees grew too 
rankly, their wood was too soft. One night a cyclone went through diag- 
onally and cut a narrow swath clean; every tree snapped like a pipe- 
stem. They had needed potash to make them hard and to make the 
fruit long-keeping and give it character. But even then we had no clear 
idea what the matter was, and we decided on one more removal. 

The third orchard was planted quite off the river plateaus, 300 or 400 
feet above the river level, on a hill of which the north side was very 
red clay and the south side yellow clay. The trees on this south slope 
were planted among the ledges, we sometimes used the crowbar in mak- 
ing the holes and scratched around for enough fine earth to cover the roots. 
As the roots grew they wormed in and out among the stones and some- 
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times could not find earth enough to hide themselves in. The soil was 
largely decomposed rock. It was pretty thin and the trees grew low and 
wide, only half as high as those on the red-clay side. On the poorest stony 
knobs we applied the ashes of the burned brush heaps. But the fruit 
was choice; it was the finest that had ever been produced on the farm. 
On these river hills, so steep that we had to roll the barreled apples diag- 
onally down hill to get them to a wagon road, the fruit was far superior to 
that grown on the rich river bottom. It had character, did not take go 
much sugar in cooking, had a firmer texture, kept better, had a higher 
color. 

It is pretty safe to assume that potash was the principal element which 
so differentiated the apples of the river bottoms from those of the hills. 
The first plateau, being of recent formation, is largely silt or decomposed 
vegetable matter carried down in the water of the river, and therefore 
bearing a low percentage of potash, as shown by the fruit trees growing 
there. But in all heavy clay uplands there is from 0.5 to 0.8 per cent of 
potash, which is sufficient to influence very materially the quality of tim- 
ber and fruit growing on it.—-S. Powers, Ohio. 


BUDDING FRUIT TREES. 


The difference between grafting and budding fruit trees consists prin- 
cipally in the amount of material used; the result being the same. In 
grafting, a piece of a branch with a number of buds is inserted into an- 
other branch, while in budding only a single bud, with a little bark, and 
perhaps a little adhering wood is used. This bud is inserted under the 
bark of another tree and upon the face of the newly growing wood. This 
operation must be done while the stock is in a state of vigorous growth, 
or while the sap is flowing freely, so as to allow the bark to peel readily. 
The exact date depends upon the kind of species of tree to be worked; 
beginning with apples and pears and ending up with peaches. Frost some- 
times catches the budder before finishing the peach stocks. 

There are various methods of inserting buds, but the one commonly 
practiced is done by first selecting a smooth spot about two or three inches 
above the ground, and then making an incision lengthwise through the 
bark of the stock an inch and a half or two inches long, and then a small 
cut at right angles across the top, the whole somewhat resembling the 
letter T. A bud is then taken from the present season’s growth by shaving 
off the bark with the bud about an inch in length. A small amount of 
wood will adhere to the bark, and this may remain if it is not too old to 
allow of the parts uniting readily. The corners of the bark at the T are 
then raised slightly and the bud pushed well down underneath the bark. 
A bandage, consisting of ordinary wrapping string, or raffia, which is com- 
monly used, is then wrapped around it, covering the parts both above and 
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below the bud, giving it just pressure enough to keep the inserted portion 
closely to the stock, but not close enough to check circulation. 

The shoots from which the buds are cut should be quite firm in texture. 
The leaves should be immediately cut off to prevent evaporation, leaving a 
quarter or half inch of the foot-stalk to serve as a handle in placing the 
buds. In ten days or two weeks they should be examined, and if string 
has been used in tying, it should be cut in order to prevent choking the 
bud. If union has taken place, the bud will appear fresh and green, al- 
though it should remain dormant until the next spring, when the stock 
is cut off a short distance above the bud and the whole vigor of the root 
thrown into the new bud which is to form the ‘tree, and which should 
grow from one to three or four feet the first season, depending upon the 
kind of tree. 

The points to bear in mind, then, in successful budding, are: first, a 
thrifty, rapidly growing stock, so that the bark will peel freely; second, 
the proper time, not too early until some growth has taken place, and 
not so late that the bark will not peel; third, healthy buds sufficiently ma- 
tured; fourth, a sharp knife, so that the bud may be shaved off smoothly; 
and fifth, the application of some ligature firm enough to cause the bud 
and stock to fit closely.—J, Troop, Purdue University. 


ADVICE TO BEGINNERS. 


There are none who see brighter visions in the future than the be- 
ginner in fruit culture, and there are none who get a taste of higher 
flavor, of the bitter ashes and sour apples than he. A good start is 
always counted as half of the battle, whether it may be with guns or 
apples. As a fact of history, you may set it down that the starter in 
fruit growing, at the end of a few years’ work will be wiser if not richer. 
The beginner in fruit growing should know his land and location. His 
land must not be poor, and his location must be not in a swamp or on a 
dry, poor hillside. Tree or vine, or cane, fruit will not grow and do well 
if it is not properly situated and properly fed. After you have got and 
prepared a place for your fruit home and farm, then comes the preparation 
of the soil. Have it rich enough with plant food to feed and keep fat 
the crops you plant. No little bird or big book can fell you what to 
plant and when to plant. You must learn these things largely by obser- 
vation and consultation. 

To raise fruit and succeed, the man that does it must love fruit; not 
merely for the money in it, but the good eating in it. The man who 
loves fruit because it is good to his taste is best to raise fruit to sell. The 
man that loves his wife makes a good husband. The man who loves fruit 
can make a good fruit raiser. No matter connected with fruit growing 
is more important than the selection of varieties and kinds. Apples won’t 
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grow south of the Georgia line and oranges won’t grow north of the Flor- 
ida line. Take a hint right here—it is not safe for the beginner to depend 
on nursery catalogues, or even State society reports. This matter of fruit 
raising is to be largely determined by location, soil, climate and brain and 
brawn of the man behind the plow and at the end of the hoehandle. The 
fact is, I have been a beginner for over thirty years, and am yet a be- 
ginner, from the fact that there is more that I don’t know than I do 
know. The man who may say, “I know all and enough,” is a fool or 
a liar. The orchard, the garden, the vineyard and the truck patch is open 
to the beginner. This makes a big field to cover with elbow grease and 
head work. The world must have fruit and they get it, but the producer 
oft at the season’s close, goes and sets down at his fireside with a heavy 
heart and a light purse. 

The beginner should be very careful in the selection of varieties. For 
myself I can say that thirty years ago I planted a thousand pear trees 
of more than a dozen varieties, and not over one-fifth paid for planting in 
fruit. I will say this: That I know of no other business that has as 
much pleasure and as much fun and hard work and as little money in 
it as fruit growing. ‘This don’t apply to all sections of our big country, but 
to sections only where the business is not properly organized and con- 
ducted. When I was a “starter” thirty years ago in fruit raising I con- 
sulted the books, catalogues and my neighbors as to what I should plant 
and how to plant it, and care and cultivate; but I got such mixed advice 
and such questionable information from print and talk that for several 
years my income was more from experience than money. Experience 
brings knowledge, and maybe wisdom, and the man who lives and don’t 
learn is an odd count, and a misfit, and should not go into the fruit busi- 
ness to make money. 

-Whether you start to raise fruit for market or home use, have a care 
of the tree peddler, for he has fooled people from Adam’s day to this 
day. Get your trees and plants from your nearest nurseries, if reliable. If 
you do this you will save money and disappointment and trouble.—W. 
Cook, Rural Neck, Ky. 


MAINTAINING FERTILITY OF FRUIT LANDS. R 


The cowpea is a good crop to add fertility to the soil. It is a summer 
crop, a bean and a very tender one. It should not be planted until the 
ground is thoroughly warm or until late corn planting time. It is the 
strongest growing legume and will sprout and grow in any soil, no matter 
how poor. Broadcast one bushel per acre or drill in one-half bushel or 
less of seed. Plant with a bean or seed drill in rows two and one-half 
feet apart. The cowpea will grow wherever corn will grow. It may not 
mature, but the early varieties will nearly do so. The Little Black Whip- 
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poorwill or New Era will manure in this latitude if planted in June and 
will make green pods by frost, if planted in July. 

Buckwheat is not a nitrogen gathering plant, but will add a good 
deal of humus to the soil. It should be sown late after cultivation has 
ceased. It makes available a lot of plant food already in the soil. Turnips 
are another good crop to add humus to the soil and will thrive where it 
is not too shady. The soy bean takes about as much time to mature as an 
ordinary corn crop and is somewhat later than cowpeas. If sown early 
in June, they will mature a good crop of seed. The pods all mature at 
the same time, but when the plant is ripe the stalks are as hard as hick- 
ory brush. It will not do as well in the shade as cowpeas.—H. H. Van 
Deman. 


HEADING YOUNG APPLE TREES. 


There seems to be an increasing desire for information as to the better 
ways of heading young apple trees. So says the writer, in Rural New 
Yorker. The practice of some has been to head them from four to five 
feet high in the eastern States, that it may be possible to drive teams under 
the trees in cultivating the land about them. But there seems to be a 
change gradually coming over the orchardists of that region in some de- 
gree, and the tendency is for lower heads. In the central and western 
States there w much less of this practice, and, perhaps, because of the 
more intense and longer continued sunshine and the more advanced ideas 
that prevail. The reasons for low-headed apple trees are properly stated 
about as follows: The lower the heads the less purchase the winds have 
upon the roots, and the less liability to leaning and blowing over. The 
lower they are the more easily and cheaply they can be sprayed. The 
same is true regarding pruning. The fruit on low-headed trees is easier 
to gather than on those with high heads. On the other hand, the lower 
the branches the greater difficulty there is in tilling the soil under them, 
but there are tools made with extension frames that largely obviate this. 
Another very important matter is the form of the head. Some have held 
to the theory, and practiced it as well, of training the tops into vase form, 
or at least with very open heads. It is often that the main branches all 
diverge from one point, and sometimes the entire weight of the top comes 
upon one or two forks. This occasionally causes splitting and consequent 
loss or very serious injury to the trees when loaded with fruit or sleet. 
These open heads are likely to induce the flat-headed borer te work upon 
the large branches, where that insect abounds, and sometimes sunscald 
is also invited. The more approved form is that which approaches the 
pyramid style. This requires the main branches to come out on ull sides 
and continually, from a central stem. This divides the strain on the 
branches and forks and gives better opportunity for the air and {ight 
to reach all parts of the tree than where the branches come from one 
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place. The manner of growth of a pine tree should be the ideal, although 
this is not possible to attain entirely, because of the natural difference 
in the habits of growth of the pine and apple; but it should be approached 
as nearly as possible. There is rarely any danger of getting the central 
stem too tall, for the natural tendency is for it to stop and be merged 
into the spreading branches. If any tendency to too high a center should 
appear it is easy to check it by cutting back the stem. As the tree ap- 
proaches bearing age the upward growth becomes less pronounced, and 
there is little occasion with most varieties to head back the top. The 
weight of fruit also tends to hold back and spread the tops of old bearing 
trees. One of the main points to be most carefully and faithfully guarded 
is the proper forming of the head while the tree is very young. If the 
orchardist is able to understand his trees and forsee their future shapes 
he may avoid much cutting of large branches when they get old. To 
be able to do this one must know the peculiarities of each variety he 
plants. Some will need higher heads than others, and different training. 
When trees are first set the future form should be in the eye of the planter, 
and such branches as will finally be out of place should be cut off at once. 
In no case nor in any climate should the stem of an apple tree be cut 
out, but it may be cut back moderately, to correspond with the outer 
branches, which should also be cut back from one-third to one-half. Direc- 
tion can be given to the shoots at the ends of these cut branches by being 
careful to have the last bud on the side toward which it is desired to 
grow. The more severe the cutting the stronger will be the succeeding 
growth. During the first few years of the life of a tree the rubbing out 
of sprouts and cutting away of small branches that are not needed will 
have a very beneficial effect upon its after life. Train up a tree in the 
way it should grow, and when it is old it will not be far from what it 
should be.—H. E. Van Deman. 


WASH FOR PEACH-TREE BORERS. 


Professor Smith, entomologist of the New Jersey Experiment Station, 
reports satisfactory results with cement and milk applications against the 
peach tree borer. All the peach trees in his experimental orchard have 
been treated since they were first set with one or two annual applications 
of hydraulic cement mixed with skimmed milk. Enough cement is added 
to the milk to make a thick wash, which is applied with a brush. The 
soil is removed from the crown, which is examined closely to see if any 
borers are in the tree. The application is made to cover the trunk nearly 
up to the branches. After the cement has set thoroughly, the earth is 
turned back around the trunk, so that about two inches of the cement 
covering is below ground. This application has been effective. Hardly 

“ any borers have been found after the first year, and that this is not because 
there are no moths about is proved by the infestation of trees in neigh- 
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boring gardens. Where only a few trees are to be protected, or where the 
trees are young, Professor Smith says he knows of nothing that is more 
satisfactory. It is easily applied and lasts the entire season. A little 
judgment must be employed in getting the mixture to a proper thickness; 
but if one coating does not seem sufficient, it is easy to apply a second. 
The trunks should be wet when the application is made, because the 
cement sticks better. Milk is better than water for mixing because it 
gives a more flexible covering. It does not crack or split off as easily as 
when water is used. On small trees the application costs very little. 
On larger trees it is much more expensive than newspaper coverings and 
not so effective—Western Fruit Grower. 


SPRAYING FOR THE SAN JOSE SCALE LOUSE. 


Various mixtures have been proposed for this insect and a number 
have been found to be more or less effective. It is hardly possible, how- 
ever, to apply any remedy with such thoroughness as to reach every scale, 
and because its natural enemies are few and its rate of reproduction very 
rapid, complete eradication is practically impossible, but by treatment each 
season it is entirely practicable to hold in check. The choice of a com- 
pound with which to make treatment is not to be determined alone by its 
efficiency, but by its availability and practicability as well. Resin washes, 
composed of resin, potash and fish oil, have been found to be efficient, but 
are troublesome to prepare in a small way. The same is true of a white 
wash made of lime, sulphur and salt. Whale oil soap, when used 
as strong as two pounds to a gallon of water and applied with thor- 
oughness, is a good remedy. Its cost precludes its use in many 
eases and the difficulty of finding suitable weather conditions for the 
application of it make results with it quite variable. While not with- 
out objections, crude petroleum has been found, in most cases, to meet 
the requirements better than any other remedy yet tried at the Ohio Ex- 
periment Station.. The thin, light grade is safer and less troublesome to 
use than the thick, heavy grade, although when diluted with water the 
latter is less objectionable than if used clear. Refined oil is more harmful 
than crude. : 

Good results have been secured in spraying scale infested trees with 
25 per cent. of crude petroleum and water, also with higher percentages of 
oil. Trees have been injured and eyen killed with 25 per cent. of oil. 
On the other hand, many thousands of trees, in all parts of the country, 
have been sprayed with clear crude petroleum and with various percent- 
ages, without injury. The manner of spraying has much to do with the 
effect upon the tree. When the material is applied in such quantities as 
to run down the limbs and bodies of the trees injury is almost sure to oc- 
cur, even if the oil is diluted with water. Sometimes the operator, trust- 
ing to dilution to prevent damage, sprays excessively, or until the mixture 
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runs down to the roots. The oil is thus unevenly distributed and unknown 
quantities reach certain parts of the tree, resulting in local injury. Peach 
trees are very tender and should be sprayed with more than ordinary 
care. If whale oil soap is used the work should be done just as the buds 
are swelling. The only safe way is to stop spraying before the matevial 
begins to run, and this rule applies to diluted as well as to clear crude 
petroleum. With a suitable pump, 25 to 50 per cent. crude petroleum can 
be used safely and economically, but if this pump can not be relied upon 
to give accurate percentages, then clear crude petroleum may be applied 
with any pump. A nozzle which will give a fine spray is needed in all 
cases. Choose a day for spraying with crude petroleum when evaporation 
is rapid, as greater injury is done in damp than in drying weather. If 
the sun shines and the wind is blowing all the better. A light wind is not 
advantageous, but a brisk or high wind assists operations materially. 
When there is no wind begin at the top of the tree, spraying around the 
tree and work downward rather than upward. Avoid double applications, 
such as may result by spraying up and down the tree. If the wind is 
brisk hold the nozzle high and let the material drift through the trees. In 
this way trees some distance away may be covered almost as well as those 
nearby. The operator must shift his position and change the height of 
the nozzle as experience shows to be necessary. When the wind changes 
another application must be made on the other side of the trees. There 
is less danger of overspraying in a high wind than when the air is calm, 
but there is also a greater probability of missing parts of trees. In 
early spring, just before the buds open, is the best time to spray, although 
no harm may be done if the work is performed earlier. The work can be ~ 
done much better if the trees are first severely pruned by cutting off 
the ends of the branches. In case trees are seriously infested this opera- 
tion is necessary in order to secure good results, after removing one-third 
or one-half of the top. Peach trees will endure very close pruning and no 
harm will be done if the top is all cut away and a new one started. Close 
pruning also assists the trees to recover from the weakening effects of the 
scale.” It is seldom advisable to destroy trees because of infestation, but 
it is usually better to prune and treat than to dig out, because new trees 
put in place of the old ones would soon become infested.—W. J. Green, 
Ohio Experiment Station. 


VALUABLE REMEDY FOR CODLING MOTH. 


The spraying experiments here noted were made upon Winesap apple 
trees about eighteen years old and from fifteen to twenty feet high. Just 
before they blossomed the trees were sprayed May 4 with Bordeaux mix- 
ture. The next two sprayings, those in which poison was used, were made 
May 15 and May 20. The first just after the petals dropped and the lasc 
just before the calyx closed. In both experiments the poisons were 
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used with Bordeaux mixture, made by the 4-6-50 formula. Five trees 
were left untreated. All the trees had been sprayed regularly for many- 
years. The season was a severe one for a test of remedies. In 1900 there 
was a good crop and plenty of codling moth; while in 1901 there were 
practically no apples on the peninsula. As a result codling moths concen- 
trated largely in orchards bearing fruit. Five trees were sprayed twice 
with arsenate of lead, known also as disparene. Three were sprayed 
once only, May 15, with disparene. Five were sprayed with paris green, 
one pound to 150 gallons Bordeaux. The droppings were carefully col- 
lected and both good and wormy fruit counted during the season. 

The number of perfect droppings is approximately the same on all 
trees. One spraying of disparene was as effective as two of Paris green, 
while two of the former were much superior to the latter. This seems 
to be very largely due to the superior adhesive qualities of disparene. It 
stuck to the leaves all summer although we had unusually numerous and 
severe rains. We have carefully gone over the records of previous experi- 
ments, and considering the unusual number of codling months present, 
the check trees having 60 per cent wormy for the whole season, we be- 
lieve that the results secured by two sprayings with disparene are the 
best that have yet been secured in any similar experiments. 

The two sprayings with disparene resulted in reducing the number of 
windfalls a half and increasing the perfect picked fruit by 18 per cent. 
over those sprayed but once. A benefit of 87 per cent over the unsprayed 
trees was thus secured as regards wormy fruit, there being but 7.8 per 
cent. wormy during the whole season, and but 4 per cent. of those picked, 
and a benefit of 77 per cent. as regards windfalls. The labor and Bordeaux 
mixture for each spraying was a trifle over 2% cents per tree, including 
the disparene. Where Paris green was used, the cost was about 2% cents 
per tree. Disparene can be made at home. It costs about 15 cents in 
one hundred-pound lots and about 20 cents in five-pound packages. It 
was first used in Massachusetts against the gypsy moth.—Orange Judd 
Farmer. 

[Arsenate of lead or disparene, mentioned in Professor Sanderson’s 
article, can be easily made on the farm if desirable. The constituents are 
(1) arsenate of soda and (2) acetate of lead. When combined they form 
the arsenate of lead. Dissolve four ounces arsenate of soda in three 
quarts water and eleven ounces acetate of lead in another three quarts 
water. It dissolves readily and can be diluted either with Bordeaux mix- 
ture or water. In either case about one quart arsenate of lead should be 
used for each twenty or twenty-five gallons Bordeaux or water. It should 
be mixed as used. It can be used much stronger without danger to foliage, 
even on peach and plum. In this respect it is superior to paris green and 
other arsenical poisons, as it does not burn the foliage. As a rule the for- 
mula given will do for most leaf-eating insects, and the codling moth. 
Where rapid work is desired the quantity can be doubled; that is, use two 
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quarts or even more arsenate of lead in twenty to twenty-five gallons solu- 
tion. Arsenate of lead does not dry, but forms a pasty precipitate almost 
pure white. It remains well in suspension and does not need the constant 
agitation required in Bordeaux or water where Paris green is used. Usually 
arsenate of soda costs about’8 cents per pound and acetate of lead about 
14 cents. In other words, when these chemicals are combined, arsenate of 
lead costs, when homemade, about 14 cents per pound.—Ed.] 


ROOT ROT OF FRUIT TREES. 


The Oklahoma Experiment Station has published a bulletin summariz- 
ing an investigation of a serious root-rot disease which is destroying many 
fruit trees in the orchards of the State. ‘The disease has been noticed 
in many localities and seems to be confined to lands that have been 
cleared of timber before planting to trees. 

The symptoms of this disease are so characteristic that no one should 
experience any great difficulty in correctly diagnosing any suspected cases. 
Perhaps the most characteristic effect of the attacks of this fungus is the 
great exudation of gum about and from the crown of the diseased trees. 
This flow of gum occurs in maple, peach and cherry trees and is reported 
for the apricot tree. It frequently happens that the amount of this gum 
to exude is so great that it unites with the soil about the base of the tree 
to such an extent as to form a mass of cemented soil about the tree. In 
many cases this mass of gum-cemented soil will become hardened to form 
a sort of cast about the crown and larger roots of the tree. 

“The yellow coloration of the leaves is usually one of the prominent 
symptoms of the disease. In many cases, however, the leaves wilt rapidly 
during the growing season instead of becoming yellow. This rapid wilt- 
ing of leaves is the first external evidence afforded that the root system 
of the tree and consequently its absorptive ability have been greatly 
reduced. 

“The groups of mushrooms found about the base of the trees will afford 
the most positive evidence of the presence of this disease. But unfor- 
tunately this evidence comes too late for the application of any remedial 
agent; for the mushrooms seldom appear about the crown of the tree until 
the disease has so far progressed that no preventive or remedial measures 
ean be applied. 

“The fungus of this type is well provided with means to insure its 
rapid distribution throughout large orchards. The spores, that are pro- 
duced in such large numbers, are easily scattered about and each one may, 
under proper conditions, give rise to a mycelium and the typical sporo- 
phores. Perhaps the beetles that are often seen eating the old pilei are 
of some value in distributing the spores, but this point needs some further 
investigation. 
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“The most fertile source of infection is certainly found in the several 
sorts of mycelial strands produced by this fungus. The subcortical my- 
celium is an old stump or even a diseased tree may give rise to the pur- 
plish-black rhizomorphie strands, and these will grow out in the soil to 
a considerable distance. In one case the author was able to trace these 
subterranean strands for a distance of about ten feet from a partially de- 
cayed oak stump. One of these same strands was followed, at an average 
depth under the surface of the soil of ten inches, where it was found 
entering the cortex of a living ‘Ben Davis’ apple tree. None of the other 
roots of this tree were diseased, and it was plain that the first entrance 
of the mycelium had been made at this point, out on one of the smaller 
roots at least six feet from the trunk of the tree. 

“Though the first entrance to the tree is generally made by the my- 
celium through the cortex of a small root, yet cases were found in which 
the mycelium had evidently entered the crown of the tree first, and then 
spread out through the smaller roots and up into the trunk. As a rule, 
the mycelium does not grow up in the trunk above three feet from the 
crown. In fact, in many cases no trace of the mycelium can be detected 
in the trunk more than five or six inches above the crown. 

“The greater part of our knowledge concerning the proper remedial 
measures to be applied against this and other wood-destroying fungi is 
derived from the wide experience of the foresters of Europe. Among the 
strictly remedial measures none are of greater importance than the isolation 
of diseased trees by ditching. If a single tree in the middle of the orchard 
is found to be diseased, a ditch should at once be dug around it to pre- 
vent, if possible, the further spread of the disease by the subterranean 
mycelial strands. This ditch should be dug at a distance of about ten 
feet from the tree, i. e., with a diameter of about twenty feet. The ditch 
should be about one foot wide and about two feet deep with vertical walls. 
The same measures are to be adopted to protect a group of diseased trees 
that are found in the orchard. In this case the ditch may be dug so as 
to include all the trees in the group. It is possible that the burning of 
brush in this ditch will kill the rhizomorphiec strands and prevent further 
spreading. So far as the author is aware this method has never been 
practiced to any great extent in America, though in Europe it seems to 
have proven effective in combating this and similar diseases. 

“It can not too strongly be insisted upon that all fruit trees that are 
found to be diseased should at once be removed from the orchard. Care 
must be taken in such cases to remove and burn not only the trunk, but. 
all the larger roots and especially all those diseased. Perhaps a tree will 
bear salable fruit after the mycelium of this fungus has entered its root 
system, but it is a near-sighted system and poor business to allow such a 
tree to stand when it is remembered that thereby all the other trees in 
the orchard are being endangered. 
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“Too great care can not be taken to avoid cutting or otherwise injuring 
the roots of the trees by plowing or other cultivation. Though the mycel- 
ium of this fungus is able to enter the cortex of perfectly healthy roots, 
yet its progress, as well as its entrance, is greatly facilitated by wounds 
of any character. In one of the orchards visited by me last fall it was 
apparent that in some cases the mycelium of this fungus had first entered 
the roots through wounds made by the plow in cultivating between the 
rows. 

“Attention has frequently been called to a practice among some fruit 
growers of placing in the bottom of a hole, in which they are about to set 
a tree, a quantity of chips from their wood pile. In many of these chips 
there are sure to be found some of the mycelium of this fungus and the in- 
troduction of the disease into the orchard is the result of this practice in 
many cases. For it isa well-known fact that each small piece of mycelium 
of this fungus is capable of remaining dormant for long periods and of 
again producing, when placed under proper conditions, the mycelium 
and even the normal sporophores of the species. 

“Tt was early found in these investigations that the disease was largely 
or entirely confined to those orchards that were planted on recently cleared 
timber land. In fact, the disease has never been reported in this State 
from orchards planted out on real prairie soil. Subsequent investiga- 
tions have afforded abundant proof that the fungus described in this 
bulletin is common as a parasite and aJso as a saprophyte on various spe- 
cies of oak in this State. 

“Old oak stumps or even dead oak roots remaining in the soil are 
apt to become fertile sources of the infection of the healthy trees planted 
in that same Soil. From the above it follows that it is the part of wisdom 
to remove all old oak stumps from the orchard and to dig up all roots 
of such trees remaining in the soil. These should be carefully burned 
and in no case allowed to remain on the surface of the soil. 

“rom the nature of the disease the application of any fungicide as 
a remedial agent can not be recommended at all. And there is much 
doubt if their application to the soil will effectually prevent the spread 
of the mycelium through the soil from diseased trees or stumps. This is 
made probable from the fact that these fungicides are apt to lose their 
effectiveness in the soil through chemical combinations with other things 
present in the soil. 

“It is very doubtful if any great good will result from ‘liming’ of the 
soil or from mixing a large amount of wood ashes with the soil. Neither 
of these methods would be of the slightest value as remedial methods, and 
further tests must bé made before any value is ascribed to them as pre- 
ventives of the further spreading of the mycelium. 

“And though thorough cultivation of the soil is always to be recom- 
mended for other reasons, yet this may not tend to greatly reduce the 
spread of this disease. The thorough cultivation of cleared timber land 
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in other crops before planting an orchard is, of course, to be commended. 
Perhaps in this fashion the fungus may simply be cultivated out of ex- 
istence. ® 

“Tn view of all that has been said, it is plain that it is not advisable to 
replant trees in holes from which diseased ones have just been removed 
unless perfect precautionary measures have. been taken to rid the soil 
of all traces of the mycelium. And it is even doubtful if new trees should 
ever be planted out between the rows of diseased ones. 

“And, finally, all sporophores that are found should be burned. The 
search for disease-resisting varieties will probably prove a failure and is 
a method that has in similar cases not yet proven itself entirely practical. 
The fact that this fungus and other similar ones are found as parasites 
on such widely different species as noted above would of itself discourage 
the attempt to secure a disease-resisting variety.”—Exchange. 


BLACK KNOT OF THD PLUM AND CHERRY. 


The opinion is quite prevalent among farmers and many fruit growers 
that the disease known as black knot, so often found upon plum and cherry 
trees, is caused by certain insects. It is true that we may often find upon 
cutting open these knots the larvae of certain insects, but it is a uni- 
versally recognized fact among those who have given the matter care- 
ful attention, that these unsightly, knotty excrescences are due to a special 
fungus which is almost always confined to the plum and sour cherry. The 
insects are there, because they find these knots to be good breeding places. 
The swellings are first noticed in early spring, often as soon as growth 
begins. They are then of a yellowish color, but get darker with age. In 
May and June a crop of spores, which answer to seeds in higher plants, 
appears on the surface of the knots, resembling to the naked eye a soft 
downy covering. This soon disappears, when the knots continue to get 
darker until winter, when they have the characteristic black color, which 
makes them so conspicuous at this season of the year. If examined 
carefully late in the fall, the surface of the knot will be found to be cov- 
ered with a great many minute pimples or elevations, each one of which 
is a fruit of the fungus in which the winter spores are contained. These 
are in turn distributed later on, and find a lodging place in the crotches 
of limbs and in the openings of the bark, and at the junctions of the an- 
nual growths. As these spores germinate they send their vegetative or- 
gans into the growing tissues of the branch causing swellings, which often 
extend along the branches four or five inches. These vegetative tissues 
do. not all die during the winter, but some live over and so new swellings, 
at the edges of the old ones, may be seen the following year. In this way 
the branch may continue to be infested until finally it becomes completely 
surrounded, when the circulation is cut off and the branch dies. 
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When these knots appear upon several branches at the same time, it 
is only a question of a very short time before the tree will die. The treat- 
ment generally recommended is to cut off the knots and burn them, 
which is a good thing to do, if it is done before the winter spores have been 
distributed. If not, then some additional treatment will be necessary. 
It is recommended, therefore, that all knots be cut off and burned during 
this month (February), and in addition to this, spray the trees with a 
strong solution of Bordeaux mixture during the first warm days of spring. 
About the time that buds start, spray again with the ordinary strength of 
Bordeaux mixture. This ought to destroy all the winter spores. Then 
in case the branches may have been already infected the previous year, 
they should be sprayed again during the latter part of May and the first 
of June. The young knots may be destroyed by painting them with chloro- 
naphtholeum or with pure kerosene oil. Whenever these remedies are 
thoroughly applied, there will be no trouble in controlling the disease 
providing all old, worthless trees have been cut out and burned and pro- 
viding, also, that the people of the entire neighborhood co-operate in this 
plan of action. Wherever the Damson plum is grown this disease is almost 
sure to be present; and as it is one of the “injurious plant diseases” re- 
ferred to in the Indiana inspection law, the necessity for prompt action on 
the part of all owners of infested trees will be evident to all.—J. Troop, 
Purdue Experiment Station. © 


BROWN ROT OF PLUMS. 


The plum trees owned by D. R. O. are affected with what is commonly 
called brown rot. This attacks many of the stone fruits. The cherry is 
seriously affected at times. In 1892 I observed one-third of the crop of 
Early Richmond affected near Dubuque. Earlier the same season the dis- 
ease affected the flowering shoots of our Americana plums and the flower- 
ing almond as well. It is common on the peach, frequently destroying a 
good share of the crop, some varieties being much more seriously affected 
than others. 

In the plums mentioned above, the season was a very favorable one. 
Cold, wet weather during the blossoming period soon caused the fungus 
to spread over the entire tree, with the result that no fruit set that year. 
It attacked the petals, pistils, stamens and leaves. Usually, however, the 
fungus attacks the fruit about the time the plums are ripening, especially 
during rainy weather. The spores of the fungus, which are contained 
in the chocolate brown masses, are carried by the rain, or when dry are 
blown by the wind. It is not infrequent that the loss to the crop is 
fully 50 per cent. 

In the case of the young branches and flowers being attacked in spring, 
it is easy to observe that the old mummied plums convey the disease. 
These should be carefully removed from the tree in the fall and the trees 
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sprayed with a solution of copper sulphate in the following proportions: 
Copper sulphate one pound, water twenty-five gallons. This treatment 
should be given before the buds open. This is an important treatment, as 
it destroys the spores of the mummied plums. It has also been shown that 
the disease can be prevented by spraying with Bordeaux mixture in the 
following proportions: Copper sulphate six pounds, strong fresh line four 
pounds, water twenty-two gallons. It will be necessary to make at least 
four applications, three with Bordeaux mixture and one with copper sul- 
phate.—Prof. L. H. Pammel, Iowa. 


MAKING CIDER AND VINEGAR. 


The gale of September 12, that swept through New England after 
creating such terrible havoc and loss of life a few days before in Texas, 
has stripped a great deal of fruit from the trees in such immature, half- 
grown condition that it will not be fit for market or even tor home use, as 
the fruit probably will not ripen properly or even keep long. It makes 
many of the farmers regret that the old cider mills which used to be found 
not far from every large orchard have been taken away or allowed to go 
to ruin, for many a cask of cider might be made from the fruit on the 
ground, even in small orchards. 

We will not discuss the question of the use of cider as a beverage, 
whether it is as bad as stronger drinks, whether it helps to create an appe- 
tite for such, or whether it can become a more wholesome and reasonably 
safe substitute for them for those who crave some stimulant. The argu- 
ments upon these questions have been many times repeated without 
changing the minds of many either way. We propose to look upon cider 
merely as a preliminary process in the making of a pure fruit vinegar, 
which nearly every one wants as a condiment with certain articles of food. 

We know that a considerable part of the vinegar sold and used in this 
country is not a fruit vinegar, but is manufactured from slops of various 
kinds, strengthened often with acids which are injurious to health or 
would be if the vinegar were used in more than small quantities and 
frequently. The hurtful effects of pickles may more often be ascribed to 
the acid in which they are put up than to the article that has been 
pickled. Such vinegars will undoubtedly be condemned and prohibited 
when the pure food law is enacted and enforced, and there will be a better 
demand for fruit vinegar, and for pure apple cider from which to make it. 

To make good cider we need good, sound fruit, and if the cider was to 
be used as a beverage it would be better that the fruit should have ripened 
as much as is possible without having begun to decay. For vinegar 
this is not so important, although we doubt it very immature fruit makes 
vinegar as good as more mature fruit. It may contain as much acid, 
however, and we do not know that it is any less wholesome. We do know 
that early made cider usually will pass through the second or active fer- 
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mentation more quickly, and become vinegar sooner than that which is 
made later. 

Having good fruit, the next thing is to have it ground and pressed. At 
the larger mills where this is done, they have mills that will grind much 
more than the old mills with wooden rollers for crushing the fruit, which 
we often watched when a boy, and they have huge presses where hydraulic 
power or steam is used to squeeze out the juice from the pomace, which is 
put in and wrapped with cloth, so that it comes out in thin sheets instead 
of the large cheeses we knew then. 

Whatever the process, however, it should be cleanly, as in preparing 
any other article of food. It used to be thought that in fermentation the 
cider worked off all impurities, and that any sort of filth might be allowed 
to go in before or during the grinding, but today we know that to get a 
pure article it must be pure from the start, and kept so, or the bacteria 
that are in it will multiply according to their kind, unchecked and unde- 
stroyed by fermentation. 

A clean cask is needed to put it in. If an old cask is used that had 
cider or vinegar in it before, it should first be well soaked out, then 
rinsed out with water in which a handful of soda has been put, to sweeten 
it, then smoked inside by burning a rag that has been dipped in melted 
brimstone. Put this in the bung when the barrel stands on end, and 
when about half burned, reverse the barrel, that both ends may be well 
smoked. Put the bung in to retain the smoke or the sulphuric acid gas, 
which will form in the barrel, and do not remove the bung until ready to 
fill with cider, which will be all the cleaner and sweeter because of the 
sulphuring process. If new casks are used which have had liquor in them, 
they may be washed and rinsed as clean as the owner pleases, but the 
smoking is not needed, as most manufacturers burn the inside of their 
easks to a charcoal before they are filled, to prevent them absorbing 
too much of the liquor. 

Strain the cider into the cask through straw, under which put one 
or more thicknesses of thick but not too closely woven bagging. The 
straw will catch the coarsest particles of pomace if any are pressed out, 
and the cloth the rest. When the barrel is taken home, remove the bung 
and allow it to work as much as it will, occasionally filling the barrel in 
the morning, as it works most during the day when it is warm, and may 
have settled in the night so that it would not overflow unless refilled. 
For this purpose a gallon or so should be kept beside that in the barrel. 
When fermentation is over, cover the bunghole with a bit of wire mosquito 
netting to keep out flies and other insects, and to admit air if vinegar is 
wanted. If it is to be used as cider, stop it tightly and keep it so excepting 
a spile to admit air when drawing. 

We have seen many receipts for keeping cider from changing to 
vinegar, which varied from adding liquor to the use of salicylic acid, but 
we never found any that improved the flavor of good cider from sound 
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fruit treated as we have described. To hasten the change into vinegar 
the keeping the cellar or storeroom warm and dry is important, and we 
have known it to be done by adding a gallon of molasses and warm water 
in which was put a little yeast, say about two quarts of cheap molasses 
and one cake of compressed yeast dissolved in two quarts of water. The 
cheap molasses is specified because it usually sours quicker than a heavy 
molasses. 

Some put in the “mother” that gathers in a barrel of old vinegar; 
others take a barrel partly filled with strong vinegar and add one or two 
gallons of the cider, and after a few days draw out as-much from the 
vinegar barrel and again add cider. Another way is to air the cider by 
allowing small streams to run out into a tub, from which it is dipped 
back into the barrel, while some take the trouble to run it through barrels 
of hard-wood shavings, through which it works so slowly as to become 
thoroughly aerated and it sours rapidly. Even frequent shaking of a partly 
filled cask will hasten the souring. 

In certain sections they boil down the cider as soon as it comes from 
the mill, and before the first fermentation begins, and make the apple 
jelly often seen in grocery-stores, but the operation is a rather difficult one, 
to get it cooked just enough without scorching. Those who have the 
evaporators used in making maple sugar, and who are used to boiling the 
maple sap, succeed better in this than any one would be likely to with 
less perfect apparatus and less experience. It needs skimming often dur- 
ing the process, we believe, but we have not tried it nor watched the 
process, 


GRADING AND PACKING APPLES. 


REQUIREMENTS OF THE APPLE SHIPPERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


Standard Barrels.—Resolved, That this association recognizes as the 
standard barrel for apples a barrel which is of the capacity of a flour 
barrel, which is 171% inches in diameter of head, and 28'4 inches in length 
of stave, and bulge not less than 64 inches, outside measurement. 

Requirements for No. 1 Apples.—Resolved, That the standard for size 
for No. 1 apples shall not be less than two and one-half inches in diameter 
and shall include such varieties as the Ben Davis, Willow Twig, Baldwin, 
Greening and other varieties kindred in size. That the standard for such 
varieties as Romanite, Russet, Winesap, Jonathan, Missouri Pippin and 
other varieties kindred in size shall not be less than two and one-quarter 
inches. And further that No. 1 apples shall be at time of packing prac- 
tically free from the action of worms, defacement of surface or breaking 
of skin; shall be hand-picked from the tree, a bright and normal color and 
shapely form. 
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By-Law Establishing What a No. 2 Apple Shall Be.—The following, 
determining what a No. 2 apple shall be, was made a by-law of this asso- 
ciation August 3, 1900, and appears among the by-laws. 

No. 2 apples shall be hand-picked from the tree; shall not be smaller 
than two and one-quarter inches in diameter. The skin must not be 
broken or the apple bruised. This grade must be faced and packed with 
as much care as No. 1 fruit. 

Packing Apples.—Remove one head and nail all hoops secure. Place 
carefully a row of choice apples; stem end down, average size, color and 
quality to be a fair sample of the contents of the balance of the barrel. 
Place the barrel on a solid platform or heavy board and proceed to fill 
carefully, shaking the same as you put in the fruit. The barrel should 
be shaken solid after each bushel of apples is put in. It will not do to 
set the barrel on the ground, as the idea of shaking is to make the contents 
as solid as possible. The barrel should be filled an inch above the chime 
after being shaken solid. 

The bottom then should be pressed in with an apple press and fast- 
ened securely either by nailing or head lining, turned over and the name 
of the apple marked plainly on the faced end, as what was originally the 
bottom of the barrel is now the top and becomes the end opened and dis- 
played when on sale.—Year Book, Apple Shippers’ Association of the 
United: States. 


THE SMALL APPLE PACKAGE. 


Selling Problems.—What shall we do with our apples? This question 
was not asked by eastern fruit growers during the past season, but it is 
not necessary to look back far to see farmers hauling fine Spies or Bald- 
wins four miles to market for 50 cents a barrel, which comes quite near 
to paying for the privilege of working. Such seasons of surplus are rare, 
yet the problem of how best to dispose of a large crop is often a difficult 
one. We may raise too many perishables, like peaches, pears, plums, 
grapes or small fruits, but the danger limit is far away for the produc- 
tion of that many-purpose, all-the-year fruit, the apple. In New York City, 
for instance, in flats and apartment houses, are hundreds of families who 
use but few apples. They scarcely know that there are such fruits as 
fine-grained Northern Spies, good and reliable, but slightly coarser Bald- 
wins, and Bellflowers and Spitzenburgs, which, when baked or stewed, 
need no lemon or orange-peel trimmings. Here is a possible additional 
market for thousands of bushels of apples, right within arm’s length of 
eastern fruit growers. 

Smaller Package Needed.—The barrel is an excellent package, strong 
and easily handled, but it is too large for the city retail trade. Most city 
houses have no suitable place for storing this quantity of fruit. Many flats 
are so thoroughly occupied that were a barrel to appear at the door and 
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insist on coming in the cat and child would have to run for the fire escape. 
Grocers and peddlers sell apples in the residence districts. The peddler’s 
stock is usually a lot of culls, handled over and bruised until nearly worn 
out. The grocer buys medium-grade barreled apples and sells them in lots 
of two to four quarts, mixing in plenty of culls. With practically nothing 
but such wretched specimens of the apple tribe within reach, it is not 
strange that these people use few apples. What is required is a package 
small enough for the average city family to use before becoming stale. 
There is no better place to do this packing than where the fruit is grown 
or at the point of shipment. The less apples are handled the better they 
are. If packed on a farm where picked, and properly stored, there would 
be no need of any extra handling, and the consumer might actually get 
fruit with the bloom on, just as it came from the tree. Where this plan 
has been tried in a small way good results are reported. There is no 
doubt that when fruit growers get ready to put up their best apples uni- 
formly and properly they will have no trouble in making connection with 
dealers in the city who will carefully carry out their end of the plan. 
Here is what Charles Forster, a New York apple man of wide experience 
in foreign and domestic trade, says: 

“Wor the higher grades of apples the box is the coming package. I 
believe no one will make a mistake by packing his best apples in this 
way. Our Spitzenburgs are selling as high as $3 to $3.50 per box. The 
relative value in barrels is about the same, but at these prices one would 
buy a box where he would not take a larger quantity, two-thirds of which 
might spoil before they could be used.” 

A Typical Box.—The inside dimensions are 20144x11x9%4 inches. This 
makes a cubie content of a trifle over an even bushel, and about six 
quarts less than a heaping bushel. The ends are three-fourths-inch ma- 
terial, and all four sides are one-fourth-inch hard pine. There is no parti- | 
tion, as in the orange box. The apples may be put in tightly, and the 
thin springy sides hold them without bruising. The box is put together 
with thirty-two rough wire nails 1%4-inch long. The chief advantages of 
this package are: Convenient size; strength, given by the solid ends and 
secure nailing; and springy sides, permitting the apples to be crowded 
in slightly and holding them firmly without bruising. Eastern fruit-grow- 
ers’ associations are becoming numerous and strong. This undeveloped 
city trade may be theirs if they will establish uniform, convenient pack- 
ages, put on labels that shall become guarantees of quality, and work sys- 
tematically to get the goods introduced. This trade will never be worked 
up by those who take a back seat and merely think about it. Get the 
fruit to the consumer’s door, let him see what it is, and he will be glad to 
invite the boxed apple in and hand over his cash for it, for even at these 
extreme prices fancy boxed apples are no higher proportionately than 
many other food stuffs which he buys.—W, W. H 
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A standard apple box has been adopted by the Inland Empire Horti- 
cultural Association of Washington. The box is to contain 2,241 cubic 
inches of space and will be made in two shapes in order to conform to 
the different varieties of apples. One size will be 10x11x2014 inches in- 
side measure and the other will be 1014x11x18 9-16 inches inside measure- 
ment. The oflicial standard adopted by the association is slightly over a 
bushel. Each box of apples is to be branded ‘‘One bushel.” The next 
Legislature will be urged to adopt such a standard by law, coupling there- 
with a penalty for using any other.—Rural New Yorker. 


TWELFTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


Indiana State Dairy. Association. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


HELD AT 


Plainfield, Hendricks County, December 18-19, 1901. 


(Stenographic Notes by J. W. Walker.) 
Edited by H. E. VAN NORMAN, Secretary 


OFFICERS OF THE INDIANA STATE DAIRY ASSOCIATION. 


PRESIDENTS. 

C. 8. Plumb, Lafayette, Tippecanoe County...................4.. 1891-1893 
Bartlett Woods, Crown Point, Lake County.................... 1893-1894 
W. S. Commons, Centreville, Wayne County..................0. 1894-1895 
C. S. Plumb, Lafayette, Tippecanoe County..............e+.e0. 1895-1896 
ORAS Stapbs: oewisville, Menitys COUMLY i rjciee 6. 00 occ oe on ener « 1896-1897 
SE VVOOGS mobtaville, Wak G@x@OUmbyrn cys a oc. - cls cen sw cise eels 1897-1898 
J. J. W. Billingsley, Indianapolis, Marion County................ 1898-1899 
Geb benjamin muehoy, luake COUNTY... 7.0.2 s<20ceecects cers. 1899-1900 
C. S. Plumb, Lafayette, Tippecanoe County...........--+-+++:: 1900— 
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VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


Chas. C. VanNuys, Franklin, Johnson County.................. 1893-1894 
Ja Me Knox. duebanon. Boone County. a. «cteceaicllsieioisete ORCI 1894-1895 
Ww. S. Commons, Centreville, Wayne County.................... 1895-1896 
Chas; B Benjamin; LeRoy, Walke Counitiyc ta. celles varcieleeteee cee 1896-1897 
OF. Macy, Mooresville, Morgan Coumijygerectsiersieleteleleieioeierersiels treet 1897-1898 
G. W. Drischel, Cambridge City, Wayne County................ 1898-1899 
dis Wo Mepheiy Wieraioa, (Creal (Comiin~n og aoogoo0odoGdcscdcboOaoodS 1899-1900 
Jee. Kon ox Iuebanon> Boome (CoO umibyrr terest sicteheters: etetebonevenetelsieleioiene 1900— 


FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT. * 


D: ES Jenkins, Indianapolis) Marion! Commty:. . 211. «6 oe «eels elers -varene 1891-1892 


SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT. * 


Mrs. Kate M. Busick, Wabash, Wabash County................. 1891-1892 


THIRD VICE-PRESIDENT.* 


C. B. Harris, Goshen, Elkhart County..........0...eeeceeeeeeee 1891-1892 


SECRETARY-TREASURER, 


Mrs. Laura D. Worley, Ellettsville, Monroe County.............. 1891-1893 
W. S. Commons, Centreville, Wayne County.................... 1893-1894 
EE CC: Beckman, Brunswick, Waker County <5 oe cticcie oie cle siete wiela) ec 1894-1897 
GC. S. Plumb, Lafayette, Tippecanoe County.................-... 1897-1898 


H. E. Van Norman, Lafayette, Tippecanoe County.............. 1898— 


OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF THE INDIANA STATE DAIRY 
ASSOCIATION FOR 1902. 


C. S. Plumb, President, Lafayette, Tippecanoe County. 
J. M. Knox, Vice-President, Lebanon, Boone County. 
H. BE. Van Norman, Secretary-Treasurer, Lafayette, Tippecanoe County. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Cc. S. Plumb; J. M. Knox; H. E. Van Norman; Samuel Schlosser, Ply- 
mouth; A. J. Newsom, Valley Mills. 


*Tn 1893 the offices of first, second and third Vice-Presidents were abolished, 
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MEMBERSHIP LIST. 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP. 


The following persons have paid one dollar into the treasury for mem- 
bership in the Association for 1901 since the publication of the last report: 


Name. City or Town. County. 
Henley, Bic bisa ce... «sessicoek Strap hme ctraeus eevee, oso sores Henry. 
Lamont, Charles............ POPPA a iareactates trap Oh cay oa arara ais, «fs Hendricks. 
ORDOrMM Wie Nijtiis ccisiete stores WWicnatat allay saves Sienielsesieistc cteterer a eievausrotats Laporte. 
Sapurysnl, Ging aime care aise OSes VER Reine oe ein Se eee ar ee Steuben. 
MILMCESOT MI, TAS ir acs wiasetae oe rm Gashetrn ao ertniniies) oo. Asse ae Elkhart. 

SVC TRUSS OAC crate ae Winie mses bewisyallll epharcersrssetecstay ny Sates oo, sheere Henry. 
Wilson, lier. 02 sks cess ous West Tatavette njsiaa aliescls aay. Tippecanoe. 


The following persons have paid one dollar into the treasury for 1902 
membership: 


Name. City or Town. County. 
AB CeLEOM DEW. cicciee se cre oe Plfaimiiiel dee eines retacctce aie cre wi dees Hendricks. 
AMER OY 5 bai fate: Soe. wins cies sms sia aes Columbus, Ohio. 
DAU KOR, Mires, Ele IN 35,45) se eee Carel waist oye eats eausivadces oe Hamilton. 
Parkervrs Naas a oor Wanme lias tet ett ces <cobe olgiaro aces Hamilton. 
Barnett, Hidweres sees. sees + lain fieliditics stessreeiiee aa icles «cc nakauel ae Hendricks. 
Lite; diol eyo emo dedeenucec chin om dee se. cksreipreyeel «elves! sie etonoers Wayne. 
Benjamin, CoB. oc)... 2 S ita UCLUOV sat Awe facts apt alate sc Gererealne oe Lake. 
Billingsley, <o. J: We.ts 2c PAOLA. Sov ain tee es ste, ok tee Marion. 
Blain ATU 0.0 ohese/oses Bridgepottyls senso: Nicks asics Marion. 
Boyd & Drischel............ Camibrid se “City sete tan vc tieietapesiahere Henry. 
Bradiond,. Te: He 22) c i c3 sa Bid Se DORs aslae Thr cicadas daverake.< Marion. 
Brand one Ohare a6 rise Byansytllen, Aten Ssicevc sess oasis Vanderburgh. 
BEGUSCHOE Pio: 5) ad: ovs..0:0 fetes Dy iiee eptacs DERE S NA chinersiaio: oi deve anes Lake. 
Je \vag ssi (6 (a Lae 0 Sap eee a ied PUD GR lye peated ale aa wiateidtaier esa Union. 
Christ s Jolt co) 56 dake sly u ce Washington, Illinois. 
Colton dohny Bla. ees ae ee ivan salle akvar tees se ee 5, ae eters Vanderburgh, 
Din oan Sr OK yas cress store Pnidiattapollmn eect eo sy peteteea a: Marion, 
Hammer sAMn W) scutes bocce oot Moor esiiillll Gre recssrercyasere ateisin oi cloralene os Morgan. 
Franklin; Finley... <<<. Olay COTM ERPs ota sinters: sl clajers o'sleictel ate Hendricks, 
MEAS RUIN he Serve soi ale ss Indianapolis: 2)... 2)...'.2 9 ale aeehe: Marion. 
Gerlach, Wapato ae CrowneRointey ea-riqoetes s naels estes Lake. 
Greene cS. Fos eb vids oh vee. Auburn Park, Ill., 7617 Union Ave. 


GOT E TV  iiaeliie se ake vre's iatiyettes ss aru eas «3 lentes Tippecanoe, 
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Name. City or Town. County. 
iach, JM. c0kat cherie ere Crown: Romtontapphee aeiokioe tee Lake. 
iadley Co UR) citi). 3 Sete. oc Briendswoodltacnnesenoceee errr Hendricks 
avievs Calvan ssi cesietsisyecotee Bridgeports: cre ckeracysth er cance Marion 
Led Fes) 0B. Bic 2) eicis stots es Sele Plaimtield yous aac sa as eee een Hendricks 
Heller dé Merz). 7). ties eee = New York City, N. Y. 

Te riiliyys ase Bies ve ce cienere cee orks Straw ply 27. savas cpopaustne eerie Henry 
RAM dM «peice iesecis eleva vow Saginaw, Michigan. 

Holdermana Cseh eee eeeece Bremen sya. ei ry eee nace eee ee Marshall. | 
Hollingsworth, A. A........ Plaintieldh-sitacet ae eee anneal Hendricks. 
Holloway, Silas) ...%'. ts ot North-Manchester. % 22.7 se sone oes Wabash. 
Hornaday, Grant: >. shoe: Plainfield cts Sheds secs cocleeecr Hendricks. 
Musselman, KB 225... JE GAT DUTIS Aceh sae ee cieahels ke kook Dekalb. 
Jenkins) DET cee coe. lo¥dianapolisvia itr aces ike oes Marion. 
Jenkins, Harry 3.6... 6-00 cid tana polis,s.ccxitees 1 boon ue es oe Marion. 
DEST, GEO 5, 5¢eyeys. «a Shere dees Plainfield). frac Satoh mines tts ote Hendricks. 
Jessup, Harrison ....6...0.50/56 6 Eriendswood wii ceewl Sosa eas Hendricks 
Jionnsony Perry I) hens oe ve Prairie:Oree kas. 0s a,c arene eee Vigo 

Kee lime SCS Cris anici-rencreeei otis Indian apolignhyc ares cxc kt, eseuetiee: Marion. 
Kero MER ess tere ene Inebanonl’y patel ete eek eccnctnerstanven Boone 
KGOMUZ Besa vereuspers tee cteners <<a Latayette ss .tccae. cctv Mates aemrrae Tippecanoe. 
LGA OLR || Rae ae EvansvillesRORS3 20.200. 9ee oe Vanderburgh 
WalBuzes Wiz tae .4.0) ulin et Tes erty. 52.5.0 ose a tanetegeiale aoe eee Union 
ammonite Mire Chastc errr er JOPpari.csce ised ea ah estate Hendricks. 
Ioisntan;sOMWiern crite tn Carlisle: aire ae soe ere Sullivan. 
Macy ORR ei enced ree: Mooresville tice wie onstrate Morgan. 
Macyee WHOA Ce oncls secu ain Riaintieldt e.cjieatae eke . - Hendricks. 
Martin, Warde ’sc.ccvecsavsieienssiele New Garlislentingor-4l.nick ecoepicte St. Joseph. 
McBeth; ‘Robert ........¢...... Fairland anh Ree ita kias aes Shelby. 
Millis sD) SAD ene: te ajoteclorrerereasree Plainfield) ci curs amas eaenseren heir, Hendricks. 
MAIS PET WOGd: Gi. csc an cee ate Bridgeport: o..8 Wiehe hte neice ce eee Marion. 
VSO 2 Ee = Sans eae, Sao Mooreswille:: 25 ..ceomiravketsmcteacr Morgan. 
Miorsers Wis EG vy ky. pices aeate Hartiord City. © ava ae al eer ee Blackford. 
INewsomie Bros 232.2 a1. sae ee Vialley Malls. s), const atcakanvericeter Marion 
Newby, Elerbert). .ccecs ss: Spicelaadr 0.0 4. den coches ates Henry 

IP ABRODSYSAG ZACK Cp Aoi. de vee’: Blamfield >see Fe oD CEN EET Hendricks. 
Parsons, sMidithpy-cras cysaeeie te Plainiie dispar Bede wuecseicie aeapes Hendricks. 
Rarsons, mings Neekin ee Blaintield 2. Scare niie iskee ree Hendricks. 
Penrod: Jee ati ke cman token Plymouth? tenn societies eee aka a allir 
Reeves, Horace ............ Friendswood a-pyidet. peur ce Hendricks, 
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Name. City or Town. County. 
Schwegler, W.G........... Wakayettent.cctsaacrtiesctactrsie ner cick Tippecance. 
Shiawase Mirse sh aeolerame eerie ts Plaiifteldrs 3 555 foe oo a 7.52 or COG riCks. 
UIP RE Es hy Wits ea acy cae arid ae INUarrotlhne arte ae eres aa ec nee ee Gratt. 

Si obn, ABs Wie i 3.0 eee: New York, N. Y. 

Sudendori, Ei... 2 ):< ay esi e Elgin, Illinois 

Mater Gee f.5 sso ais) Siocaibosss Cambridge City: <2.cs oie na ae aie Ilenry. 
Wane Norman, Heri... .c..- Watayette errr accor «-« “Pa og Tippecanoe. 
Wallenmeyer, J.C.......... BVA VA Ct ysysSatss aot eedelsvalsls ote Boo Vanderburgh. 
Wrelbornjrd). Mee, Sirs. 715. Brideeporte:<.. she ds.aas) <<-¢ o-t2-arion: 
Werkang, Oliver. cj... - evar ers tow.iieris eyiisu-ceyioer tsa cor Wayne. 
WiOOd8 aS: sya spetettieracter Wottavallle pest reso Acerse ee ciacy aaa Lake. 
\isdlobinghn, (Clo oeconoucanood Meedsvilletae nce, ese otonts verse Miami. 
Wailllsom: OVVins Dinas etal: Gerad tee tec tee Oe a < Ripley. 
BYCGATSs (CeO se MG creverate icy 0) fens oct PRT OY nies na, Sectors oan e tee ecole Miami. 
Mork HiH, aici ticuesisisvere sere's esr trv) Cliath Soreverepccucn sy sforareassetecay os Hendricks. 


LIFE MEMBERS. 


Boy dst Jase Ak erocne sot. cre cies Cambridge! City... se-c00) (2.2 Henry. 
COMMGIE Wir Ss v6. bec. Gente valle: Se r5 ciate ts oes, siete Wayne. 
Drischel, GoW 2 sah sce. Cambridger@ityare Se tnce- eee os Henry. 
Ii ieoroh, AN I Pe ero oe oap ick Bits Waly Corwen ersrrt titats ites orto. Allen. 
Plumb Oise oe ee abayette: Foti aries ccle. o ae Tippecanoe. 
Schlosser, Samuel .......... Hh aniia eae aicesos alot dasiea catestes Laporte. 
SUMMARY. 
LASTER TTC ET TES cP OCR EE ETE EIST OP AERAET PCN REDO Oe Fare ts 
linea oe Stade eshte peo bor poo anon oS tomo tox 6 
ORGIES Geshe ont Bad bite Ate MeO E Pra tace Ce anne ib ortct a na 90 


COUNTIES REPRESENTED. 


Allen. Lake. Steuben. 
Blackford. Laporte. Sullivan. 
Boone. Marion. Tippecanoe 
Dekalb. Marshall. Union. 
Elkhart. Miami. Vanderburgh. 
Grant. Morgan. Vigo. 
Hamilton. Ripley. Wabash. 
Hendricks. Shelby. Wayne. 


Henry. St. Joseph. 
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ARTICLES OF ASSOCIATION OF THE INDIANA STATE DAIRY 
ASSOCIATION. 


(As amended December 7, 1899.) 


Article 1. The name of this Association shall be ‘‘The Indiana State 
Dairy Association.” 

Art. 2. The officers of this Association shall consist of a President, 
Vice-President and Secretary-Treasurer, and an Executive Committee, con- 
sisting of the President, Vice-President, Secretary-Treasurer and two oth- 
ers elected by the Association. The Secretary is authorized, whenever nec- 
essary, to employ an assistant secretary of his own appointment, to assist 
at the annual meeting, who shall be paid for his services as the Executive 
Committee may decide. A committee of two, to audit the ‘Secretary- 
Treasurer’s accounts, shall be appointed by the President at each annual 
meeting. 

Art. 8. The officers shall be elected to serve one year, or until their 
successors have been elected. 

Art. 4. The regular annual meetings shall occur at such time and 
place as may be designated by the Hxecutive Committee, or by majority 
vote of the Association at the annual meeting. 

Art. 5. Any person can become a member of this Association for one 
year by the payment of a fee of one dollar. Upon the payment of tem 
dollars, a person may become a life member. Honorary members not to 
exceed five may be elected, but said election is not to hold for over two 
years, excepting by re-election. 

Art. 6. The President shall have power to call a special meeting at 
such time as in his judgment the interests of the Association demand. 

Art. 7. The Executive Committee shall have power to transact all 
unfinished business. 

Art. 8. The Treasurer shall be the custodian of all the funds belong- 
ing to the*association, and pay out the same on the order of the President. 
The Treasurer shall also furnish sufficient bond, as determined by the 
Executive Committee, to guarantee all moneys owned by the Association, 
handled by him, the said bond to be deposited in such national bank as 
may be designated by the Executive Committee. 

Art. 9. The officers of this Association shall perform such duties as 
usually devolve upon officers of similar organizations. 

Art. 10. The President and Secretary shall each be allowed out of 
the general fund an amount equivalent to their actual expenses while 
attending Association meetings. When the Association receives State aid 
the Treasurer is authorized to meet the expenses of the Executive Com- 
mittee in all cases of called meetings where executive business is 
transacted. 

Art. 11. These articles may be amended by a majority vote of the 
members of the Association present. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE TWELFTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
OF THE INDIANA STATE DAIRY ASSOCIA- 
TION, PLAINFIELD, INDIANA. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION. 
December 18, 1901. 


The Indiana State Dairy Association was called to order by the 
President, C. S. Plumb. 

Music by the Reform School Band. 

Invocation by Rey. L. E. Stout, Plainfield, Ind. 


President: The Hon. Edward Barrett, of Plainfield, will extend greet- 
ing to the State Dairy Association in annual meeting assembled at Plain- 
field. 


Hon. Edward Barrett: Members of the Indiana State Dairy Associa- 
tion, Ladies and Gentlemen—On behalf of the local dairymen and the 
citizens of Plainfield, we welcome you to our village with the best it has. 
You come to us a State organization, to a town like Plainfield, with the 
best and richest thought of three, at least, of the best scientific schools 
in the United States—our own Purdue University, the State University. of 
Ohio, and the State University of Illinois. You bring to us, I say, the very 
latest and richest thought on these various subjects that these schools 
have at hand. You not only bring to us these, but you bring to us the 
best thought of many others who are on the program—local dairymen— 
who can speak to us from experience of their actual observation, actual 
contact with the work of dairymen. It is easily within the memory of 
the youngest dairyman here when the machinery of the dairy consisted of 
a tin bucket and a skimmer. You come to us at Machinery Hall with the 
latest thoughts and inventions in reference to dairy machinery, which will 
be on exhibition there. You come to us with some of the finest products 
of the dairy farm, not only of the country dairy, but the tubs, which you 
exhibit in our hall, for all of which and all of these we are thankful; 
and I wish to say that we are thankful to have you here as men, and 
hope that you will be treated wherever you go with the milk of human 
kindness, and hope that you will skim off a goodly share of cream and 
good cheer and good will. (Applause.) , 
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President: Mr. J. M. Knox, Vice-President of the Association, will 
respond in behalf of the Association. 


Mr. Knox: Gentlemen of the Association, and Local People—It falls 
to my lot to respond to this eloquent address of welcome. I am poorly 
prepared to do justice to the address, but, in my way, I express our 
heartfelt thanks for the hearty welcome we have received. It is always, 
to my mind, depressing to have a small local attendance. There is but 
one lady present; we wish we had fifty to cheer us fellows who are away 
from home. Their presence and their smiles cheer and encourage us. 
Plainfield is on the map, and ought to be in big letters. We have two 
institutions here that the State of Indiana ought to be proud of. We 
have a Keeley Institute, that has made many a home happy, from the 
fact that it has reclaimed from the ditches good, honest-hearted men, 
who have made better men and better husbands by having attended this 
institute. The President spoke of the Reform School. Here is an insti- 
cution that is wrongfully named. It may be a reform school, but I think 
the other institution is the reform school... This should have a better name 
—should be called by a better name than Reform School; it should be 
called a school of training, or a home for neglected boys. There are 
many boys who come to this home who are neglected at home; who 
have not had the proper treatment; who haven’t that sympathy and moth- 
er’s care that they deserve, and for that reason I thank God that we have 
this institution. These young men are growing up to fill the places of the 
older men who are bound to drop out. They have a mission to perform, 
and I am proud and happy to say a good word to them to help them 
along in their upward life, the better life; help them to live out the pos- 
sibilities that are presented to them. I have a neighbor who got his best 
training in this school. He is now managing a 200-acre farm, and he is 
one of the progressive men of our community. He had a father and 
mother who were good to him, but he did not get that sympathy that 
he ought to have had. He went wrong, and they brought him here. He 
was stubborn for a time, but he thawed out, and today he is one of the 
brightest and most intelligent boys we have in our community. He has 
forged ahead, got a fine family, and proud of his position; and I went to 
talk to him day before yesterday about this school here, and he says: 
“Go and say I consider it an honor to be a member of it.”’ And I want 
to say that we are truly thankful for such a welcome as we have re- 
ceived. I thank you. ' 


President: We will next listen to the report of the Secretary and 
Treasurer (Report will be found at back of book.—Hd.) 


Secretary: As Secretary of the Association, there are a few facts that 
I wish to bring before you. There are in the State, so far as I can learn, 
about eighty creameries, of which I know sixty have been running this 
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past year, leaving twenty that we do not know about. Many of these, 
doubtless, are running. About eighteen or twenty creameries are in three 
counties—Wayne and surrounding. Of the rest, a large number of them 
are in Lake and the northern tier of counties. There are four or five 
right straight south of Terre Haute, and one right in the south central 
part of the State, making only five creameries in all south of a line across 
the State through Terre Haute, the rest being mostly in the northern 
counties, and one or two scattered between Indianapolis and the north 
line of the State. 

; We have, as far as I know, only two exclusive cheese factories—one 
at Amboy and one at Cambridge City. There are several smaller factories 
which are buying milk and making butter and cheese, or cheese, and ship- 
ping cream. One of the complaints they make is that the farmers want 
their skim milk back, and won’t take whey, so they can’t put all their milk 
into cheese. Several of our creameries have skimming stations, some of 
them having as many as five or six, others one or two. The average 
amount of milk varies from 14,000 pounds per day in one case; in several 
7,000 per day to as low as 1,300 pounds a day. This is the average 
amount of milk received. The price paid for butter fat by some fifteen 
creameries—I have taken an average—for the year ending October 1, 1901, 
varies from 1714 cents to 1914 cents. There may be others higher or lower - 
than this. Seventeen and one-half cents is not a particularly high price, 
but when you understand the conditions that existed at that time it is 
very good. It is difficult to control the quality of milk, and difficult to 
get milk that will make butter worth more. Milk producers do not 
seem to realize that it costs something to manufacture butter, and the more 
milk they get the cheaper that butter can be made. A trip through sev- 
eral sections of the State has impressed me with the thought that Indiana 
ought to produce a good deal more butter. Up around South Bend I 
found three creameries selling all their butter to local markets, and every 
one of them said they could sell a great deal more if they had it. There 
seems to be no trouble about finding a market. I have not heard any- 
body complaining about prices of butter; the burden of the complaint is 
to get’ milk enough. I hope that Indiana will increase her dairy inter- 
ests very materially. The southern end of the State is particularly suited 
to it. They have land there they can’t use to so good an advantage for 
anything else, and when they realize at what profit dairying can be carried 
on, it seems to me more farmers will make it a part of their work. 
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' INDIANA CREAMERIES. 


The following list is based on information at hand June 1, 1902. It 
is not as complete as could be wished for, as many to whom requests for 
information were sent did not respond, and many who did were unable 
to give all that was asked for. It is hoped and asked that any one know- 
ing of omissions or errors will notify the secretary, in order that the 
next report may be corrected, be more complete and useful as an index 
to Indiana’s dairy industry. The figures concerning any particular cream- 
ery are not published or even quoted, and it is hoped that future efforts 
will bring more complete information. 


Butter or Cheese 


Postoffice. County. Owner. Manager. Maker. 
AMDOY® jsecetisca: Mirai) 2525.0 5.4 Sitieeemea dese ne GaMir Vicars stein. sive Frank Arnold. 
(AT CaOIa 25522020 Hamilton es.c. <2) (Pipa smacnos «one Henry Waltz.......... Henry Waltz. 
Bloomingport..... Randolph......... | SRS BDO IEEE GDE Mrs. D. W. Knight.... A. Knight. 
Bremen Ae o.haaen- Marshall.......... Pr aacteh ead secre Henry Schlosser...... C. E. Holderman. 
Brunswick........ iakekeeectec cs Oks tees So Julius Echterling .... Harry Mathews. 
Blountsville ...... Heniryices sere es ceete Pee res toe bee Oran Hodson ......... Jas. Redding. 
Cambridge City’..Wayne............ De oter sales est Geo. W. Drischel..... Geo, Usher. 
Carlisle: 2.5.5 5.5.- Sullivan .......... Geeks 5. noe Jas H Padgett.....-. C. W. Lisman. 
Canthager.s,.-02 PRS iso stes eee ee Piven eee iH Stager -cas.cesn Chas. Jenkins. 
Centerville........ Wit VINEE dings ve vi Sega Boa W.S Commons...... John W. Rohe. 
Creamburg........ MB Oyeerders soe coe Cres nat ee Wm. Schleicher ...... F. Hilkene. 
Crown Point*..... Take rssicaccx East TR RPE oe ten NOL aM LA 
Cumberland*..... Marlonienaratacces (0) etarteien Bebe the SOS BOLE nicer oeatece 
Creston is. .ccctiecs Walker, sect oti oot ocwheth eth Besta ccoe a rans viath etn aeieae 
IDVOR ate ieee beens liakotess see eee Caressa cece F. Kalvelage.......... J. Breuscher. 
Deedsville* ....... Miami scence Coe eicksaee BieaVie vob WINS). -eaeaete 
Economy.......... WIRYN Cina. ote ose | er ee Wm. R. Williams..... Levi Stam. 

A WG OME Ferns. < sae Ws GISON 227 ech. «<7. | GRO icons Do ogee nae CaO MESGe terrae 

Rena Gis eres e SOLD Vacca notte cars ne eerste = citi isis Rie MeBethivce. cine cer 
Farmersburg...... Sullivan venacast OP eee W.S. Baldridge....... 0. M. Grizzle. 
Kountain City... Waynes ssc: Bee cosct caine W.S.Commons...... Peter Cutler. 
Hreelandsville .... Kmox... 22.2000; sD loss widie tetas Sct HS He Kroeeeren. cose Aug. Loehr. 
Mremont: f... 66.6 Steuben)\-.-a<cec. CU eects as Jee birwlickssee cate: G. Stroh. 
Hagerstown....... Wayne........ Sab Qoene Seeane (WAC SHatfer.. ocr. ses O. R. Werking. 
EVANS fee e's ors sires IADONC tc ee sec 1a een see aes Schlosset occ « caiserssecctc A. Terry. 
Hebroneareceecnc. IPontereove-cecenes Cia teen Be wNaicholse-ces.ec:: B. F. Nichols. 
Mamilton). .. 1-2-0 Steuben sats sess. Cente nee He Sweeta:taccccc et B.C. Raymond. 
Lewisville ........ Mertnsy ayo cece US ACRE eEee EAC bartlottsscee ces: O.J. Richardson. 
1 VITA ea Soe ORIOBE e aera ge)... eno. Chet sienteinen bse J.C. DeVinney....... C. E. Perkins. 
MAD OLUG. ec see sins Maportensseseacee: SERBS cpdceeaar J. Vene Dorland...... Fred C. Zeck. 
WGNBELLYe eicus soae o> Winionincadeda. chee Siioseaewenesee TC ABUsNSIOR cee ren J.W. Burgogne. 
WIEN ee Seine coe odee IVT an bieetcicact tarts > CON ee et aera EP Wie CULGOEE et sieacees J. W. Carver. 
Mulberry: cc.e Clinton. .c..c. 9--, Pe ees eet Le M.J.Osterday........ M. J. Osterday. 
Nappanee”*........ BW ants). a0. case. PRR ahi tee ot oe aebrie's » cetewaelet 

New Carlisle...... Stadosephit... ss. Since satan ens AH. Compton’. ..s... Earl Martin. 
New Castle........ HIRT sec dete Gebel aeOsea CS: Dep cs caeO ene ener ear 

North Manchester.Wabash........... Does se-clstaps Silas Holloway ....... A. V. Holloway. 
North Liberty*....St. Joseph ........ 1 Sei eye ne ee 

Orland ose sonst oc Steaben™.:.. .... > ORR tara F.G. Salisbury....... John Staublie. 


Orleans”... sce: - 2. ONAN g Gicisee sens -lsieis Possccissane aces dig suet iieti(tb meas goaded H. J. Fidler. 
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Postoffice. County. Owner. Manager. Maker. 
Osccolacacs.z..c%e St. Joseph ........ Sear noon ootods CAWM Curtis e-ne-eer John Enjer. 
Plymouth......... Marshal etaee ee | eos nadase Samuel Schlosser..... J.F. Penrod. 
Rendletomes-si-nee Madisonim..:.02-25 Pre ceitas sercuee ae ClM. Bratain’. «-c. coc L.C.Chamberlain 
iPrairte Creek™ +... WIk0is sce) cocie oe MP Maras d edisle min ketene Mice RISE eae OE Perry L. Johnson. 
Schererville*...... 1 OT i ee Sen ene Sarre Ge Abe ie ae AE A ee ae Aad 
Spiceland......... Henrysetneu deere Shea ssicpmrcnrta | J.aW New byzaseceee es Herbert Newby. 
Straughn?......... Henryeen-cea eke | A Se ae HE. E. Henly...........H. W. McGeath. 
Springport........ Onn ynteonccscces: Caen eacaseeeee J.W. Patterson....... W.A. Wollen. 
SUNK Apo bAba SUT VaN ees p es OF Nes Mare tiny ad W.S. Hastings ....... W.S. Hastings. 
Stones aes Wake. ccacesceeaves POORER a aes Moni Eek eee at. 
TMopekacchesste ssc Lagrange ...-..... Pre asters IAM Zookissverneet er C. E. Yoder. 
Union Mills....... TAA POLte sh .e-e eee { OL Ae aS Sones D. H. Wakeman...... D. H. Wakeman. 
Wialiparsiso\>-...-ee Porter.) seen Biesaacs osetia SsBearsses-ccse tee Chas. Morrow. 
Vincennes ........ KNOX src akes axes Oe esa nace oe Das Rileyacacesiesee ee D.E. Riley. 
Westfield ssaccccc.. Hamilton\s..-...-: | Boe eters St rin Austin Roberts. .... W.B. Hill. 
Wiestvilleite.-5- Laporte). sts ee eKreselise css cea: H. Kresel. 
Winchester ....... Randolph......... OMe doe aa ae Lyn Puckett.......... W.A. Cropper. 
Wino aes eee ey Starke pce eee. PEs sis eee Ed: Merkert'....%2-00: Ed. Merkert. 
Wiebster!s--2% cee Wiaynene see seoree Sita ere W.S.Commons....... L. B. Harris. 
Williamsburg..... Wisiyne ait.secere es | Pee eee naae W.S.Commons...... 


ICE CREAM MANUFACTURERS AND MILK DEALERS. 


The following firms buy large quantities of milk for retailing and man- 
ufacture of ice cream, usually making the surplus into butter. The list, : 
like the above, is not complete: 


President or 


Town. County. Firm Name. Manager. 
Columbia City*..... Wihttley.<-cas-20 Columbia City Creamery............ 
Delphis.cens aan sees Carroll eeepc Delphi Tice! CreamiCoree-seen-rereee D.N. Bane. 

1 Mtg NE” iG) sBeaito sone Allen: scencsecree Mondamin Meadows Creamery..... T.E. Ellison. 
Indianapolis*....... Marione:... cena Wis Balllard sc. ccisoscceee ers oaceeee 
Indianapolis™....... Mianronterrer anc Hlgin Dairy Conia. seaeeceisecieas 
Indianapolis*....... Marionisseeees Rela Hurnas'e-e 55 0 deeetecbionenoeee 
Indianapolis*....... Marionesceneeece Indianapolis Creamery Co ......... 
Indianapolis*....... Marrone-re tone JesSsuUpras ANtrimins ocr eens eee 7 
Indianapolis*....... Marion tern ee Jt Polke. et canteeee ee eee 
Indianapolis........ Martone sectors Putnam Creamery Co............... A.L. Lockridge. 
Diafayette :.......<..- Tippecanoe..... D. J. Chamberlain & Son ........... John Chamberlain. 
Mam CIO's Sen es Be. oes Delaware ....... Brooks Creamery, Co).-cree cee nace Geo. W. Brooks. 
Osgoodlse nce, caee Ripleys seeceeere Wie Will son\=eceiesnesantoeete epee one W.D. Willson. 


*Believed to be running, but have not responded to request for information. 
S Stock company. P Private owner. C Co-operative. ? Don’t know. 
* Cheese. ? Cheese and butter. 
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CREAMERY STATISTICS, 1901. 


Number 
Answering Number. 
| Question. 

Creameries and factories known to be running June 1, 1902 ...... BRC Vas 2 ibis st nates 
Ice cream makers and milk dealers ........ bong0 Habeah nee soacobene ADI), ory ieee we shaverateemecrels 
Skim stations in operation by nine creameries..........-....-....|eeee eee eee 34 
Creameries receiving over 5,000,000 lbs. milk in 1901............... 3 8 
Average pounds milk received in 1901 ................... 20.0.2 000- 23 2,176,361 
Smiallestipounds milkerecarvedermsl QO lop ceemactcce mci craic (clcetehelcinin|| {se wiesie Maite acre 380.000 
MANTLES DOUNGS Mil KAreCELVOMe Ml Glas scence ciate loforaie-tejclejnul|icielers ecw. ctcte stein) ote 6 950,000 
Average price paid per pound of fat...........-.........5. ME oes 23 19.36 cts. 
Lowest yearly average per pound of fat ............ .....- ae att heja ove sorta 17 00 cts. 
Highest: yearly average perpound of fat... <2... fe 0 tes cece cece eens se ceen sere 21.75 cts. 
MarcostmMumboer patrons ul yale | QOS ek cae. piece rca cule eens <lsl|' sso. elteasi eee 690 
Averace number patrons, July 1, 190U 22.2 iee cnc eceen cee ween es 38 122 
Smallest niumiberpathon ss d Wily LOO lesen teem mn iccie cos eiionier. Gees cien | bales) neces ise e's 30 
arcestmumpor patrons. Jiamuanry Us O02 acc tensa ciclciats ee sic elie |(erisss alee me eins 500 
Avorazomumober patrons, JAMWATY Ly L902 estes case wretcieisie cele welele)|ereletol < olera tress sere 105 
Smallest mumberpatrums, SAMuaryill, 190205208 6 ccc cis ve csnne)a chore s)||acactedoierecci ale eine 20 
Average cost of creamery plants......... 25.2... 0.00 seeeeeen cece 23 3,820 
Oxpgneds by One) Gr two CVU Wa lS pec oe cloic chess ie = 0\n)a)5 ein! nf cyasinelsyera’s ( 23 
Qhiiaved| lea ELOCels COLE TNS Soon goss Sdecobo ddan saecenobe sadeece gobcs- 53 12 
Owned! by!co-operative COMpAaNy.. sc. oe 225-72 es ieee helene rie uct-inintee 18 


COMMENTS. 


The use of hand separators on the farm and delivery of cream only to 
the creamery has begun, but is notlargely used yet. 

Many creameries were built by “promoters,” who charged exorbitant 
prices, hence the high average cost. A good creamery can be built and 
equipped for $2,000 to $3,000. With few exceptions the creameries receiv- 
ing the largest daily run of milk paid the highest price for fat. Patrons 
should realize that a large run of milk reduces cost per pound for making 
the butter. The names of several milk and cream shipping stations were 
received too late to be put in map. 


President: I wish to say a few words to those present, bearing upon 
the Dairy Association, not on the program here. Our Association, two 
years ago, at the session of the Legislature before the last one, made 
an endeavor to secure the appropriation, such as we had from the preced- 
ing session, of $500 a year for two years; but the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House of that year did not favor appropriations of any sort 
for associations of this character. While they approved of this Associa- 
tion, they did not approve of the principle involved, and consequently the 
State Dairy Association for last year and the year before received no 
State aid; and the result of it was, as we had learned to do years ago, we 
had to scrape money together from memberships and other sources to 
meet the necessary expenses of the Association. But, from the beginning, 
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we have never failed to get up a complete stenographie report of our 
annual meeting, and we did it the past two years. Mr. Reser, who has 
very ably officiated as stenographer for this Association at numerous of 
its meetings, was, fortunately for us, electéd to the Legislature from 
Tippecanoe County, and occupied a position on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House, and we have to thank him for vigorously champion- 
ing our cause. He carried his point, and, through his efforts, we are 
better off this year and next year by our State aid. Now, I will confess, 
in talking frankly, I have been disappointed with the way the dairymen 
of Indiana have supported this organization. We have had numerous 
meetings that I considered most excellent. In some of the places we have 
held our meetings we have had crowded halls;.we have had people come 
from other States, and we have had some of the best dairy authorities in 
the United States lecture before us, and our meetings were entirely a 
success. But the people of the State who are interested in the great dairy 
interests have not taken hold and put their shoulder to the wheel to make 
this Dairy Association what they should make it, and in that way I have 
been disappointed. There are many of you here who know something of 
the hard times that the dairymen of Indiana have been going through, 
and particularly the creamery interests; and there are creamerymen in 
the State who have felt that the creamery interests have not received 
satisfactory consideration by the Dairy Association, and yet I feel that we 
have endeavored to do everything we could for the general good of the 
dairy interests of the State. This year we have made special provision 
for the creamery interests, and this morning we have three papers on our 
program representing the creamery interests. I am very sorry to say that 
not one of the three persons that represents these interests is here this 
morning, and I think it is the first time in the history of this Association 
for years when so large a number have been absent from any part of the 
program for a day. Undoubtedly there are good reasons for the absence 
of these persons on the program, but I simply call your attention to this 
to show that the Dairy Association wished to make itself, in every sense 
of the word, as useful as possible to the people of Indiana. 

I feel very sure that before our two days’ session is over we will 
have a large attendance of dairymen, and we wish to make this meet- 
ing as profitable as possible for all concerned; so let each one take an 
active part in the proceedings, and help to make it of such a free and easy 
character that, by the time we adjourn tomorrow afternoon, all of those 
who have gone to trouble and expense to attend will feel that this 
has been a very profitable meeting. I am sure that we will have the 
necessary dairy talent to make it a successful and instructive one. We 
will have a selection now by the band, and then we will go on with the 
program. 


Musie by Reform School Band. 
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President: Among the creamery butter-makers of the State of Indi- 
ana, one man of whom we have special reason to feel proud is Perry 
L. Johnson. He is one of the few who have gone from our State into 
other States and exhibited specimens of his handiwork. He has shown 
his butter at the Pan-American Exposition; at the National Butter-Mak- 
ers’ Conventions and at other places, and has done something to make the 
rest of the world know that Indiana could make good butter. He has been 
a very successful person in winning premiums, and so we have asked him 
to tell us how he made his butter. Unfortunately, owing to the sickness of 
one of the men in his creamery, he is reported as unable to come, but the 
Secretary will read his paper on “How I Made My Premium Creamery 
Butter.” 


« 


Secretary: I was in Mr. Johnson’s factory, and he is a hustler. He 
was working under difficulties there, and I was surprised to see the results 
he was getting under those conditions. 


HOW I MADE MY PREMIUM CREAMERY BUTTER. 
PERRY L. JOHNSON, PRAIRIE CREEK. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen—Some time ago our Secretary 
asked me to present a paper before this Association, having for its theme, 
“How I Made My Premium Butter.” The theme itself seems at first 
presumptuous, because of the pronoun I. It may also seem presumptuous in 
that the theme may be understood to mean that there is some great secret 
in butter-making, and that I am the sole possessor of it, and have already 
taken out letters patent upon it. 

I assure you that such is not the case, and that the Secretary meant 
that I should draw from my butter-making experience, limited though 
it may be, a few suggestions that would be beneficial to the butter-mak- 
ing fraternity at large. If I am unable to give a point to any one, I may 
be able to prod some fellow who does know, so that in the end, the results 
will be even better than they would have been had I given a point directly. 

Every butter-maker knows there can not be any fixed rule for handling 
cream to make a first-class article, for the many varying conditions and 
surroundings make it necessary to change the treatment from day to day. 

The work I am familiar with is making butter from cream separated 
with a centrifugal separator. In the first place, I receive the milk at the 
weigh-can myself. I believe it is half of the battle to be a good judge 
of milk, having as it does so many different flavors. If I find any that 
will not come up to the standard I reject it. When milk is received, I 
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heat it to the temperature desired—usually eighty-five. Then my separator 
is started. When I get through separating I add my starter, and again 
see to the temperature of the cream. I believe in high ripening and long 
cooling, for the most of my premium butter is made by this process. 
Cream ripened as high as seventy and seventy-five has given me good 
results. I do not believe in low ripening for several reasons that I will 
not take time to explain. As to starter, I ao not use any at all in the 
spring and summer, when the cows can get the good, sweet grass which 
makes the butter with that high aroma, about which we hear our com- 
mission men speak so much. Starters are, in my judgment, to overcome 
the stable conditions when the cows can not get the good, fresh air and 
sunshine that God intended them to have. I believe in exercising good 
judgment in every detail of the work, especially in ripening the cream. I 
always stir my cream a great deal during the ripening process, and watch 
the development of the acid very closely. I get the best results from a 
commercial starter, or one made of skimmed milk. I skim a heavy cream 
for butter-making, then add a good starter. In this way I can nearly al- 
ways get a good flavor. I think fifteen to twenty per cent. of starter is 
all right, if it is a good one. 

I like my cream to have a velvety appearance in the morning when 
I go to churn. Then the temperature is looked after, and if found too 
warm, crushed ice is used. On the other hand, if found too cold luke-warm 
water is used. When the desired temperature is reached the cream is 
strained into the churn, color is added in the desired quantity; then the 
churn is started and, if everything is right, in about twenty-five minutes 
the butter has come in fine granules about the size of wheat grains. 
Then the buttermilk is drained off, water is added to the butter to wash 
the milk out. When thoroughly washed, I take the butter out of churn to 
be worked. Salting comes next, and I have my own way of doing this 
work, as every other butter-maker does. , Salting is a matter of taste, 
and the amount used depends upon, first, the amount of water in the but- 
ter; second, the market in which you intend to sell. I use three-quarters 
to one ounce of salt to the pound of butter, according to the size of gran- 
ules and moisture. I moisten it with water the same temperature as the 
butter. This is done in order to prevent mottles and to dissolve the salt 
quickly. Then I give the worker a few revolutions, after which I let 
drain a few minutes, then finish working. The time it takes me to work 
my butter depends upon grain and body. I do not think there will ever be 
a time when we can have a fixed rule to work butter—it must be left 
to the judgment of the operator. After the butter is worked, then it is 
packed in well-soaked tubs, lined with parchment paper. Then the but- 
ter is struck off level with the top of the tubs, paper folded over the 
edge of butter and a cloth circle is laid on top of the tub, water sprinkled 
on the cloth and salt sieved on, after which the tub is nailed up and is 
‘ready for the market or convention, as the case might be. I believe every 
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butter-maker should have a butter-tryer and learn to score his own butter; 
for how can we be good butter-makers without we know when we have 
a fine piece of goods? By the use of a tryer, butter-makers can score their 
own product every day, which has been a great help to me. Good judg- 
ment, cleanliness and a tryer go a great way in making good butter. 
Last, but not least, is that our butter-makers do not attend meetings of 
this kind often enough. I, for one, believe every butter-maker should at- 
tend such meetings and send butter for competition to these conventions. 
By so doing I have learned more about my business than from any other 
source. 


The President: Mr. Schlosser, can’t you say something on this sub- 
ject? 


Mr. Schlosser: I have seen lots of butter made, but I don’t make it 
myself. I know something of the conditions required to make good but- 
ter, and I lay particular stress upon getting good milk. I think that is 
the greatest trouble with our creameries in the State of Indiana, and i 
suppose the same trouble exists in other States—the quality of the milk 
that we receive at our creameries. It is impossible to make good but- 
ter unless we have good milk to commence with. After the milk is re 
ceived all right, then the butter-making depends on the skill of the 
butter-maker. Next to good milk, I regard cleanliness of great weight 
and importance. The butter-maker should, by all means, keep his factory 
thoroughly clean, so as to avoid the introduction of factors that are in- 
jurious and hurtful to the goods. We have no particular method. Hach 
one of our butter-makers has his own way of making butter. If we have 
good milk, we have very little difficulty in making good commercial but- 
ter. We have not made the high scores that some butter-makers have, 
but we have made butter that commands the top market price for cream- 
eries, and I think this of more importance than to score high scores. 
While it is nice to carry away prizes, I like to make butter that brings the 
top market price. I realize that Indiana is slow in the creamery busi- 
ness. I would like to find out how many creamerymen are in this audi- 
ence. 


President: -Those interested in creameries, will you please raise your 
hands? There are six persons. Now, in order to see where we are, how 
many of you in the audience are interested in the making of farm dairy 
butter or producing milk? (Twelve were counted.) 


Secretary: I would like to ask Mr. Schlosser a question. I would 
like to know if there is one standard for-show butter and one for market 
butter? 


Mr. Schlosser: I think there is, to a certain extent. I think in our 
show butter, a little too much stress has been placed upon that high, 
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quick flavor. If you can keep in contact with the dairy people along this 
line, you will notice that some of the butter scored up when it was made, 
and in about two weeks it will not score that high, and I think our con- 
ventions are going to the extreme a little bit along that line. 


Mr. Welborn: I understood the paper said they dissolved the salt and 
put about three-quarters of an ounce to a pound of butter? 


The Secretary: Yes. 


Mr. Welborn: If he puts it on after the butter is on the worker and 
puts it on his worker, and works it in his butter, how does he keep it 
in the butter so as to get salt enough? 


The Secretary: I don’t know. Mr. Martin, what do you think about 
that? 


Mr. Martin: It has been my experience that three-fourths of an ounce 
of salt is all our trade demands. Of course, in shipping to Chicago I use 
an ounce. I like the taste much better with three-quarters than I do an 
ounce. 


The Secretary: Dry or wet salt? 
Mr. Martin: Dry. 
Mr. Welborn: There is quite a difference between dry and wet salt. 


Mr. Drischel: Mr. President, do I understand that the paper stated 
that this gentleman does not use starters in the fall and winter months? 
Of course, it alludes to the summer months. I am not in the creamery 
business, but I am in the cheese business, and I know at the present time 
our milk runs from eight to ten degrees, and we have to reduce it four or 
five, and I would like to know about the ripening of the cream to get bet- 
ter results. 


The Secretary: I understood the paper to say that he uses a starter, 
except during the summer and spring months. For the butter he sent 
to this Convention, he used a commercial starter. 


The President: Although no motion has been made to that effect, I 
think it would be proper for the appointment of a Committee on Resolu- 
tions. If somebody will make a motion to that effect, I will act accord- 
ingly in the selection of a Committee, or else I will make the appointment 
of such a Committee by general consent. The earlier it is appointed in 
the session, the more time it will have. 

Among the other dairymen and creamerymen in Indiana that we have 
had occasion to be proud of, one who has-.long been a member of our 
State Dairy Association, and a prominent butter-maker, is Mr. Newby, 
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of Spiceland. He has been showing butter at the meeting of the 
State Dairy Association and also at the Annual State Fair at Indianapolis 
for some years, and while’ he has not always won the highest prizes, I 
think he has probably been more successful than most of the exhibitors, 
and from all I have been able to learn of the work of his creamery, he 
is a very successful worker; and was asked to discuss the question, “Does 
It Pay the Butter-Maker to Exhibit?’ Mr. Newby is not with us today, 
I regret to say, but the Secretary, I believe, has his paper, and will. pre- 
sent it. 


The Secretary: Mr. Newby impressed me as the biggest man in a 
small place that I have found in Indiana creameries. 


DOES IT PAY THE BUTTER-MAKER TO EXHIBIT? 


HERBERT NEWBY, SPICELAND. 


In answering this question I shall only attempt a short outline of the 
subject; hoping that a discussion will follow which will bring out all the 
points any one may wish. 

In the first place, I would say if the butter-maker enters the contest 
simply for the dollars and cents in it, and with his mind fully made up 
that he makes just as good butter as any one, and that there can not by 
any possible chance be another tub entered that will score higher than his, 
then it will not pay him, for he may not know it all, and if his butter is 
at fault, and is scored low, he will not believe it was right. There are 
possibly twelve tubs of butter entered here, at a cost of $6 to each butter- 
maker, competing for prizes to the amount of $75. Where is the pay? 
Unless the butter-maker is ready to profit by friendly criticism and by 
the scoring so that he may know whether he has too much or too little 
color, too much salt, or if by putting in a little more he could have been 
perfect there, and have increased the flavor one or two points; if each 
fault is noted in the scoring, and a suggestion offered as to the way to 
overcome the fault, then it pays, and pays big, not only in possibly getting 
enough money out of the contest to pay all expenses, but by knowing 
where he is at fault, and the possible remedy. Then he can or should be 
able to make a better tub the next time, if he is a man who is up-to- 
date or equal to the emergency. There may come times in which the sur- 
roundings are such that things over which we have no control may cause 
us to score low, but if he is an educated butter-maker, he will not only 
be able to make a tub of butter which will score high, but to repeat it; 
for any one may make an occasional tub that will score high, but if he 
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can turn around and do it again, it shows that he understands his 
business. 

At one contest the writer entered, our butter secured first place. That 
tub was brought home and the next day after being scored was started 
for market. The returns came back; all the butter was alike—poor flavor, 
one cent per pound below quotations; three pounds short on the tub in 
weight, the same as previous shipments. We at once changed houses. 
tesult—Full weights, top quotations. The creamery directors had been 
thinking the butter-maker was at fault, but soon changed their minds, as 
the last firm continued to give satisfactory returns. Did it pay? Again 
we entered two tubs made exactly alike, except one was cooled by plac- 
ing ice in the cream, and the other the ice was put in the water under- 
neath the cream. The judge said: “You are using poor ice in your 
cream or have a leak in the vat somewhere.’ Difference in score, two 
and one-half points. , 

Again we made an entry. The judge said: ‘“Mlavor unclean; would 
advise you to discontinue use of live steam in the milk.” How did he 
know we were doing so? We were, however, at that time using live 
steam to lift the milk, and to heat it to the desired temperature for sep- 
arating. 

Again, I would say, it sometimes means a job, and a way to make a 
living for a butter-maker to know that he can make a tub of butter that 


will score high, and not only know he can do so, but be able to produce ~ 


the results; and this he can not do unless he keeps up with the crowd by 
exhibiting his make of butter where he can compare it with the make 
of others. 


President: We have a few minutes for the discussion of Mr. Newby’s 
paper, and I hope that some of the friends that are interested in this 
subject will discuss it. 


The Secretary: Mr. President, I notice Mr. Johnson, whose paper I 
read a few moments ago, has come in. If you have any questions to ask 
him, he is now here to speak for himself. 


President: Mr. Johnson, please step forward. 
The Secretary: Mr. Welborn had a question about the salt. 


Mr. Welborn: The question I asked in regard to the salt was: Was 
dissolving the salt three-fourths of an ounce to a pound of butter sufficient, 
or was there a difference between the dissolved salt and dry salt? 


Mr. Johnson: I think it dissolves in the butter more rapidly. I nearly 
always put water with the salt. The butter that is over here now is but- 
ter that was made that way. 


The Secretary: Is the salt dissolved or just made wet? 
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Mr. Johnson: No, it is not entirely dissolved; part of it dissolves. 


The Secretary: Can you mix it through the butter as thoroughly when 
wet as if put on dry? 


Mr. Johnson: I think we can. We most generally sprinkle the salt 
on dry, and then moisten it with water. 


Mr. Schlosser: Mr. Chairman, may I ask if he had any trouble with 
mottled butter? 


Mr. Johnson: I can say that I never did 


Mr. Schlosser: Did you have any trouble in the beginning of your 
butter-making experience? 


Mr. Johnson: Yes, sir; and 1 use water the same temperature as the 
buttermilk, and keep it the same temperature all the way through the 
whole process, and I find it a great help. 


Mr. Schlosser: Did you find:that mottles are more liable to appear at 
this time of year than in summer? 


Mr. Johnson: Yes, sir. 
Mr. Martin: How many times do you wash your butter? 


Mr. Johnson: It is owing to how warm it is when churned. If all 
the butter does not raise out of the milk like it ought, the granules 
don’t stand up in it, I wash three times, and I wash until I get all the 
milk out; the butter otherwise is washed twice. I have known butter 
that once washing was sufficient. 


Mr. Schlosser: What temperature do you churn this time of year? 
Mr. Johnson: About 58 is my practice. 


Mr. Schlosser: And in the summer when the weather is warm—June 
and July? 


Mr. Johnson: Down as low as 52 to 56. 


The Secretary: We were just discussing whether it pays to exhibit or 
not, Mr. Johnson. Has it paid you? 


Mr. Johnson: I think it has. 
The Secretary: Why? 


Mr. Johnson: Because I took three premiums last year, and won $152 
on the three exhibits. 


The Secretary: Any other reason? 
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Mr. Johnson: Well, yes. We have got to keep pace with our success- 
ful butter-makers, and that is the only way I see for we butter-makers . 
to keep up. Without we exhibit, we can’t be good judges of butter. We 
must be good judges of butter before we are good makers. 


The President: Mr. Schlosser, you have exhibited butter more or less 
from your creamery. Does it pay you to exhibit? 


Mr. Schlosser: It certainly does. The only way a person knows what 
he is doing is to rub up against other butter-makers, and find out his 
faults; that is the best place to find out where we are lacking, and by 
trying to improve on these things. Butter exhibits are certainly a good 
thing for the butter trade, and with possibly one exception, as I said 
awhile ago, we lay too much stress upon the high flavor. If we could cor- 
rect that fault, it is going to be more benefit to the dairy interests. We 
want to manufacture butter that will reach the consumer in good shape. 


The President: Who else is there in the room that has exhibited butter 
besides Mr. Johnson and Mr. Schlosser? £ 


The Secretary: Mr. Drischel can speak for the cheese industry. 


Mr. Drischel: To be candid with you, I am ashamed of the cream- 
eries and factories of this State. It is an actual fact that the exhibits 
have been very poor at the State Fair, there being only six or eight tubs 
there. In fact, just as Mr. Schlosser said a moment ago, I like to rub 
up against men that make us compete, and I am ashamed that the cheese 
men did not come here and discuss this question of making cheese, and ad- 
vance ideas on the cheese problem among the creamerymen, but I am sorry 
to say their exhibits are very few here today. They ought at least to have 
thirty tubs of butter, and there are only three cheese in the room. I like 
to see the creamerymen and cheese men get together and confer and 
advance the creamery interests and the cheese interests. 


President: It may not be out of place for me to make a statement 
. here in connection with the exhibits. During most of these years that I 
have been at all interested and in a position to have anything to do with 
the selection of the judges, for examination of the butter and cheese 
shown before the Indiana State Dairy Association, the greatest care has 
been exercised to get some one to judge whom we believed was capable 
and fair-minded, and for several years we have had a gentleman from 
Chicago, who has stood high in the city of Chicago for his work as a 
judge. I have always thought we have had fair judges where there has 
never been a question about their integrity or even their ability. For our 
State Board of Agriculture exhibits we have had judges that were capa- 
ble men. I know the State Board of Agriculture sent away up into Wis- 
consin to get a man that stood high as a judge, but in spite of these facts 
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which I have called your attention to, I have had correspondence and 
have had interviews with creamerymen in our State who have shown at 
these exhibitions and who have been “sore,” who have felt that they did 
not have fair treatment. It has seemed to me that these men have not 
looked at the subject from the broadest standpoint, and that is the only 
way to make progress. When you consider that in the judging of the 
products shown at this Association, every year, so far as I can recollect, 
we have had judges who have known nobody showing; and that all the 
exhibits have been shown by numbers, and the judges were entirely 
ignorant of who made the butter, I think any charges made of unfair 
treatment are founded simply on imagination. I don’t believe there is a 
Dairy Association in the United States that has offered fairer treatment 
to its members than the Indiana Association, and I feel just exactly as 
Mr. Drischel. The opportunity which is given in these exhibits when 
there is a generous money premium offered gives a good opportunity for 
persons to show their butter, and also secure some reward for their labor. 
I think that statement is proper under the circumstances. 

Now, we have with us today Dr. Hurty, who is Secretary of our State 
Board of Health, and, owing to the absence of some speakers on the 
morning’s program, and as Dr. Hurty wishes to get away early owing to 
pressure of business, I have seen fit to change the program somewhat, 
and hear him at this time in place of Mr. Commons, who is not here. 
I will invite Dr. Hurty to come forward and discuss the subject of 


WHAT OUR PURE FOOD LAWS HAVE NOT ACCOMPLISHED. 
DR. J. N. HURTY, INDIANAPOLIS. 


Mr. President—The pure food law of Indiana was passed in 1899, and 
this Association had something to do with that very excellent law. The 
British Food Journal, in its August number, 1901, gives high praise to this 
law, and also to the rules of the State Board of Health establishing stand- 
ards and defining adulterations. 

As I say, it was passed in 1899, but no provision was made for its 
enforcement, and, as we all know, no law will enforce itself. It went 
through without any trouble whatever, but when it came to an appropria- 
tion to enforce it, then the Legislature stopped right there. The State 
Board of Health has never done anything towards its enforcement, al- 
though charged directly with its enforcement. As I said, this is because 
no appropriation and no laboratory has been furnished with which to 
effect enforcement. It is obviously impossible for the law to enforce 
itself, The State Board of Health presented this fact to the Legislature 
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which passed the law, but no heed was taken. In 1901 the State Board 
of Health again brought to the attention of the Legislature the fact that 
the food law remained dead upon the statute books because of a lack of 
a laboratory and an appropriation. A bill was presented, which provided 
for the creation of a laboratory in the State House at Indianapolis, under 
the control and direction of the State Board, and providing $10,000 for 
the enforcement of the pure food and drug law. Every one knows that 
analyses must be made if adulterations are to be detected. As analyses 
can only be made in a laboratory, and as the work must be done by 
specialists and not by general chemists, it is plain that the public labora- 
tory must be created or the pure food law left unenforeed. 

Several members of the Legislature suggested that the laboratory 
should be taken to Lafayette, or rather that the laboratories of Purdue- 
University should be used. This idea is obviously impractical, because 
the laboratories of Purdue University are teaching laboratories, and are 
filled from morning to night with students. The professors must give all 
of their time to teaching, and, therefore, could not undertake the work. 
The analyses of students would not be accepted in courts. Unless it is 
desired to turn the University into a police board for the enforcement of 
the pure food law, and unless it is desired to, in a great measure, inter- 
fere with the efficiency of the teachers and the work of the students, the 
laboratory should not be there. If the work were imposed upon the Uni- 
versity, the pure food law, and also the health law, would have to undergo 
amendments, for these statutes now place the enforcement in the hands 
of the Board of Health. Not to give the machinery for enforcement di- 
rect to the body, which is charged with the work, would be impracticable 
and unbusinesslike. Another point appears against the college proposi- 
tion, and that is Lafayette is not centrally located, and time is frequently 
an important factor in food and sanitary analyses. Indianapolis is cen- 
trally located, and is most easily reached of any city of the State. Lafay- 
ette can not be easily reached from considerably over half of the State, 
except by passing through Indianapolis. This fact shows that of necessity 
there would be considerable delay in transportation of samples and re- 
ceiving of reports. In the aggregate this delay would be something very 
great. Another fact which shows that such a laboratory would be deroga- 
tory to the University appears when we remember that the analyses would 
frequently be followed by prosecutions, and the analyst, say he was a 
professor at Purdue, would be dragged from his teaching work to give 
testimony in the courts in some far distant part of the State. 

If established at all, the laboratory should obviously be in the State 
House_at Indianapolis, directly under the control of the State Board of 
Health. It seems to me that this Association should take an active inter- 
est in the enforcement of the pure food law. The losses to the people of 
the State on account of adulteration are something enormous, and the im- 
moral effect is very great. 
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I wish to present some figures for your consideration which give an 
approximate measurement of the amount lost, due to food adulterations. 
There are, in round numbers, 2,500,000 people in Indiana. In statistics it 
is customary to count one person in every five as a wage-earner, and, 
on the average, this will represent the truth. One-fifth of the population 
of the state is 500,000. The average wage in Indiana, as secured from the 
Bureau of Statistics, is eighty cents a day, and, therefore, there is earned 
in Indiana daily as wages not less than $400,000. It is well known that 
three-fourths of the average wage goes for food, and, therefore, three- 
fourths of $400,000 is $300,000, the amount spent for food daily in Indiana. 
If we assume that 5 per cent. of the food is adulterated (and I am very 
sure this figure is very low, indeed,) then 5 per cent. of $800,000 is $15,000 
a day lost by the people of Indiana in buying adulterations. The facts 
are that probably 15 per cent. is nearer the true figure, and this would 
make $45,000 a day as a loss which is endured. Why allow this foolish- 
ness to go on any longer? Every man, woman and child in the State 
should be interested and should appeal to the Legislature for relief. Of 
course,’ it would not be possible with the most vigorous work and con- 
stant prosecutions to stop all adulterations, but it could be at least 
changed, and in all probability very materially reduced. 

A recent adulteration has come to my knowledge, which is called 
“Kremo.” ‘“Kremo” is a substance advertised by a Chicago firm for 
the purpose of stretching cream and milk. Their circular is a long one, 
and therefore I will only read a few extracts. It says: 

“Kremo is dry cream, gives a body to thin cream or milk; will permit 
of the mixing of cream with milk in such a way that it can not be de- 
tected; it produces qualities of richness, flavor and body. Kremo is the 
result of years of experimenting. It is now used throughout Europe, and 
is rapidly being adopted in the United States. It is guaranteed harmless, 
and also to pass all pure food laws anywhere.” 

It is plain from the very face of the circular that a fraud is contem- 
plated. An examination of the sample of stuff they sent out labeled 
“Kremo” proves it to be powdered gelatine. ‘The circular offers to sell 
this “Kremo” (powdered gelatine), packed in one, five and ten-pound tins 
at $1.25 per pound. In commerce the article is worth not to exceed sixty 
cents. The directions given in the circular are simply to dissolve the 
“Kremo” (one ounce) in a pint of water, being sure to make an even and 
perfect solution. This being added to the cream will, of course, give thick- 
ness and body after thorough mixing with the cream without any very 
severe agitation. Milk may be added, one-half as much milk to be used 
as there is cream. I have found several samples of cream upon the mar- 
ket in Indiana which contain gelatine, and very possibly the trick was 
learned from the Chicago rascals. Process butter may be found in almost 
every city and town in Indiana. I calculate that an amount of water 
is sold each day in Indiana in butter for which $150 is paid. The encour- 
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agement which has heretofore been extended to those who would adulter- 
ate foods is very great, and it is certainly time that Indiana should awake, 
establish a laboratory and make an ample appropriation for the prose- 
eution of the rascally food adulterators. 


President: I will appoint a Committee on Resolutions, to consist of 
Mr. Burnside for chairman, and Messrs G. P. Newsom, Drischel, Martin 
and Henley. And it is necessary for us to have an Auditing Committee; 
and I will appoint on that committee Samuel Schlosser and A. J. Newsom. 


Mr. Burnside: Mr. Chairman, I want to ask you to excuse me from 
serving as chairman on the Resolutions Committee, for the simple reason 
that I will be absolutely worthless on that committee. Anything else I 
ean do for this Association I am willing to do, but to serve on the Resolu- 
tions Committee, I can not do. It is something far from anything I 
like to do, and you want a Committee on Resolutions that is capable to do 
it, and I will ask you to please excuse me from acting. 


President: You will serve on the Committee? 
Mr. Burnside: Yes, sir. 
President: I will ask Mr. Drischel to act as chairman. 


Mr. Drischel: I think it will be better to appoint some other mem- 
ber, for I am not acquainted with the work at all. 


The President: I am going to request Mr. G. P. Newsom to act as 
chairman. There are one or two other committees that I believe should 
be appointed—one a Committee on Nominations and another a Legislative 
Committee. 


The Secretary: Before more leave the room, there are a few notices 
that ought to be given out, if you can wait a few moments. 


President: We will not adjourn until we get through our business this 
morning. I would like to have you consider the propriety of appointing 
a Committee on Nominations. 


Mr. Shugart: I move that the Chair appoint a Committee to present 
nominations. Motion seconded and carried. 


President: I have called up the matter of the Legislative Committee 
for this reason: There is always a disadvantage in having a committee 
appointed for legislative matters just at the time the Legislature con- 
venes. If a committee of three, for example, should be appointed well in 
advance it would be able to discuss matters and get ready between now 
and the next meeting of the Dairy Association so that things would be in 
proper shape, and that committee could be continued for the next year, 
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because a session of the Legislature will convene in a trifle over a year 
from now. Therefore, I believe it is a good business proposition that that 
committee be appointed now. I will appoint as the Committee on Nomi- 
nations Mr. J. V. Shugart, J. M. T. Welborn, Samuel Schlosser, James M. 
Knox and Perry L. Johnson. 


Mr. York: I wish to extend a cordial invitation to the members of the 
Association to come and see the workings of the State Reform School for 
Boys, right nearby the town. 


President: In behalf of the Association I will accept your invitation 
with thanks, and hope that many of our visitors will take advantage of 
the invitation. 


The Secretary: I wish to ask that you remain out of the dairy room 
until after dinner, because the judges have not quite finished their work; 
I would like to receive the membership of those who have not paid. 


President: Now, we will have a selection by. the band, and then we 
will adjourn. 


Musie by the Reform School Band. 


Adjourned until 1:30 p. m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


December 18, 1901, 1:30 p. m. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 
“DENMARK’S MESSAGE TO INDIANA,’’ BY C. S. PLUMB, LAFAYETTE. 


President: I wish to call the attention of those who are here to a 
display of dairy supplies around the corner in Machinery Hall, and I trust 
that all persons that are here will make a call there, showing some appre- 
ciation to the dairy supply people for sending their goods here. 

I wish to call your attention to the subject of ‘““‘Denmark’s Message to 
Indiana,” which I will present to you as the presidential address for this 
year. 

Last year it was my privilege to cross the ocean and spend a little 
time in the country of Denmark. Inasmuch as Denmark is one of the 
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most remarkable dairy countries in the world, and we here in, Indiana 
have a great deal to learn and to do in dairy lines, it has seemed to 
me that it is proper to bring a message from Denmark to Indiana, or 
make an application in our own State to some of the conditions that have 
existed in that little country. 

Denmark is a small country. Denmark proper, not including Green- 
land, has about 15,000 square miles of territory, while we here in Indi- 
ana have nearly 36,000 square miles. So, as far as area is concerned, you 
can see at a glance that Denmark is not half the size of Indiana. We 
have a population in Indiana at the present time of about two and a half 
millions, while Denmark has a population of about two and a quarter 
millions, so that this great commonwealth, in population outnumbers 
the Danish country. 

Twenty-five years ago Denmark was a grain-growing country. The 
farmers of that region were growing crops of wheat, rye and the other 
standard grain crops of northern Europe, and were using them for home 
consumption, or shipping abroad, when it dawned upon them that they 
could not successfully compete with the great grain-growing countries of 
North and South America and France, and they realized it was an en- 
tirely impracticable thing for them to compete with this grain-growing 
region. That was a wise conclusion for them to come to, so instead of con- 
tinuing growing grain as most countries would do, and as we are doing 
very extensively here in our own State, through the assistance of the Dan- 
ish government, interested individuals from her people were sent to the 
British markets to see what the people of Great Britain—an immense pop- 
ulation—demanded in the way of foods that could be supplied by Danish 
farmers. The result of it was that they reported to the Danes that Eng- 
land was a great consumer of dairy products and of bacon and pork. 
Then the people of Denmark took up the problem of the development of the 
dairy interests of that country. They sent commissions to England and 
Ireland to study the dairy business and the bacon trade, and I am sure 
that they adopted every method that they could to improve their own 
dairy knowledge and practice. The government had experts working on 
the subject, and gradually Denmark became the center of dairy knowl- 
edge. Then agricultural schools began to be established over there, and 
they had their professors of dairying and Prof. Fjord, who died a few 
years ago, became in his time the most famous of dairy investigators, 
and probably no man, unless we except Babcock in this country, has ever 
done more to promote the dairy interests of the country than Fjord did 
for Denmark. Now, what was the result of this investigation? It 
turned the Danes away from the production of grain into the production 
of a class of goods that the farmers could make that would furnish them 
a market that they could compete with the rest of the world for; and to- 
day Denmark controls the butter market of England; it controls the butter 
market of the great Manchester eating district and London; and if you 
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go to the other side of the water among the big commission houses that 
handle butter products you will find that the Danish butter sets the 
standard of prices for the butter from the rest of the world. 

At the present time there are in the State of Indiana probably some- 
where in the neighborhood of 800,000 dairy cows. Now, remember, that 
Denmark is not half as large as Indiana, but, according to the last statis- 
tics which we have from Denmark, in 1900, they had in that country 
1,713,785 cows, and they don’t grow beef over there, but they are used 
almost exclusively for dairy purposes. There were 456 head of cattle 
for each 100 acres, and there were 756 cows for each 1,000 inhabitants; 
so, you see, you have a very interesting situation in that little country, 
and it will give you an idea of the degree to which the people there give 
attention to dairy cattle. In 1900 Denmark exported 124,500,000 pounds 
of butter. Most of it was sent to Great Britain. 

About three-fourths of the people of Denmark are farmers, and there 
is only one large city, and that is Copenhagen, with, as I recall it now, 
about 300,000 population. In many ways one sees the importance of that 
city and all Denmark in dairying. In Copenhagen you go to a restaurant 
and have placed before you for drinking a bottle of milk, and you will 
notice at once the superior quality of that milk. I think wherever you 
might be likely to go in that city you will find a high class of milk. If 
~ you would look into the method of supplying that city with milk you will 
find at the present time they have in Copenhagen four large milk supply 
houses. One night, about 11 o’clock, the president of one of these com- 
panies took several, including myself, to the Copenhagen milk supply com- 
pany’s depot. It is an immense establishment, and a whole train load of 
filled milk cans came up alongside of this milk supply company’s place. 
The milk is rolled out there, and brought into the receiving room, where 
it is weighed, and samples taken for testing it for bad odors, etc., and 
the milk goes through various processes according to the demand. They 
run the milk through sand filters, the only place where I have ever seen 
anything of the kind done, the milk being forced through sand to remove 
the impurities. A thorough method that is necessary for the production 
of the highest class of dairy products is followed out in that house, and 
finally the milk is distributed all over the city of Copenhagen from milk 
wagons. At that time they employed in the neighborhood of 500 men, 
women and children to handle the enormous amount of milk received 
there every day. ‘That included, of course, the drivers and the persons 
connected with the shipment and all. There were also firms in the city 
that prepared Pasteurized milk exclusively, so that, as we looked into the 
matter, we found that the city of Copenhagen was supplied with milk of 
the highest class of purity. I don’t suppose a similar example can be 
found in the Uniteu States of the method adopted to give the people pure 
milk that is found in that city, and the government of Denmark is back 
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of it. They have their professors of dairying to take steps to see that 
everything is done to produce a first-class article. 

Now, you are interested in dairying. I made a visit to the Agricultural 
School, which is in the suburbs of the city, and by chance struck a very 
fortunate day. I found it was the day they were having an examination 
made of the shipments of butter. Denmark has a law by which they 
can compel the owners of creameries to send into the experiment station 
there, on the call of the superintendent of the station, tubs of butter or 
small barrels of butter, for examination by the experiment station people 
a given number of times per year. The butter is subject to their order, 
and the owner of the creameries can never tell when he will be ordered 
to send a tub to the experiment station. It is received and examined 
with great care and scored, and then a report is made back to the owner 
of the creamery as to the character of that butter, and the owner of the 
creamery has an opportunity to compare it with previous reports from 
his creamery, or with reports from other creameries. This is a practice 
that I have known no other country in the world to follow. The result 
of it is that the Danish people are absolutely forcing the producers of 
butter in their country to make a class of butter that will supply the 
demand that the Danish government wants to supply. The result is that 
Danish butter shipped to England is more generally uniform in character, 
and though criticisms are made, the people there regard them as a good 
thing and in their interests rather than detrimental and objectionable 
features. When I went into that butter room there was a large number 
of tubs of butter, and they were being inspected by men who went over 
and graded the butter, and, if I recollect correctly, each creameryman is 
obliged to ship in at least four times a year, and these casks of butter 
stand for official inspection. I think this system has certainly worked a 
great deal towards the production of a uniform quality of goods, so that 
the rest of the world might know what they could depend upon from the 
Danish government. 

There are two classes of creameries in Denmark that are quite com- 
mon. There are large codperative creameries, and I visited one which 
was in the process of construction, very well along towards being fin- 
ished, that they told me when completed would be the largest creamery 
probably in Europe. It was capitalized at $100,000 in American money. 
Think of a commercial creamery being capitalized in a little country 
like that at $100,000. They had large rooms for the curing of cheese; a 
large number of centrifugals and great milk vats, and the whole plant was 
made in the finest and most substantial manner. They had absolute con- 
fidence that it would be a paying proposition. Right in the same town 
with that large creamery we also visited a farm creamery, just like 
going out on any dairy farm in Indiana, but here was a building that 
had a nice tile floor, and a splendid equipment of modern dairy apparatus, 
and the machinery run by power. There were the separators, and churns, 
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butter workers and all, so that if that same sort of plan had been adopted 
in Indiana you would have thought, “here was a codperative creamery,” 
but it was not; it was owned by an individual. The methods of prepara- 
tion are of the most improved sort. I would not say that the individual 
dairymen of Denmark today are in advance of many of the individual 
dairymen of the United States; in fact, I don’t think they are, but the 
methods of preparation are commendable over there because they are so 
uniform. The government officers keep such a close check that it results 
in a quality of goods so uniform that the rest of the world knows what 
to expect when it purchases butter of Denmark. 

In connection with this same topic, though you might not possibly 
think it a dairy subject, however, is the swine industry. 

In 1861 there were only 301,000 pigs in Denmark. That is not a very 
large number. In 1898 there were 1,168,000. Think of the growth. The 
exports of hams and bacon from Denmark has grown from 9,120,000 
Danish pounds, in 1878, to 129,701,000, in 1898. Today there are twenty- 
five codperative slaughter houses for butchering pigs in Denmark, and 
in 1899 they killed 729,000 head, which were valued at $8,000,000. 
All of this pork packing, although they are known over there as 
bacon establishments, is under one common head, with the central 
management at Copenhagen, and while there is in one town, for example, 
a certain number of farmers that are supplying pigs to that establish- 
ment, they are all identified with the other twenty-four in the country. I 
visited what they called one of their small pork-packing establishments, 
and the gentleman who was superintendent of it could speak English, 
and he said there were 800 farmers in that immediate territory that had 
stock in that company, and that were bringing pigs there every day. 
They brought their pigs there, and they were purchased. Each one bore 
his share of the expenses of managing it, and each man got his share of 
the profits, as shown in premiums or dividends that were declared. The 
idea of codperation is a very strong factor in Denmark in other lines as 
well as in the dairy line and in the pork-packing establishments. Now, 
the Danes found these two things went well together. I know they sent 
a commission over to Ireland to study the method of preparing ham and 
bacon for the English market, and they went there and worked with the 
Irishmen, and then they went back to Denmark and began to develop the 
bacon business. It was only a year or two ago that the Irishmen sent a 
committee over to Denmark to study the Danish methods. So, you see, 
the progress that they have made. If you will go into the business houses 
of the commission firms in Smithfield market in London, or in the Man- 
chester district, you will find that the standard for the pork which they 
handle, is based on the bacon and hams of the Danish. They command 
the highest prices, and almost all, excepting a very limited amount of 
English bacon, is quoted on the basis of Danish prices. 
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I have called your attention to these things as of great importance for 
this reason: Denmark is not a rich argicultural country when it comes 
to wealth of soil. There is a great deal of low class, sandy land. The 
people there were not wealthy, and would not be called rich in one sense 
as the people in some regions are today, and they had some very great 
problems to deal with; and I think they have demonstrated to the rest of 
the world that they have successfully solved the problems. 

What sort of a message does Denmark bring to us? In the first place, 
the farmers in Indiana should grow less grain. Why? If you people but 
think of it, we are one of the great grain-growing States of the Union. 
Within the last ten years we have ranked among the fifth and sixth great 
wheat producing States, although the world thinks that Kansas and the 
Dakotas are the great wheat-producing States. The wheat which we 
produce we ship in great quantities outside of our borders. Our farmers 
today are farming land that is worth from $50 to $100 an acre, and more 
than once in the last ten years their wheat crops have been a failure; 
but when it comes to the production of live stock, we occupy certainly, 
of the central West, as favorable location as any other State, and when it 
comes to the production of dairy products we occupy a situation that need 
not be misleading. In order to maintain the fertility of the soil of In- 
diana we must grow more live stock. That is evident on its face. It is 
an argument that is presented to the people all over the United States. 
If we grow more live stock, why not grow more dairy stock? If you 
were to make an examination into the market supply of the cities of In- 
diana, you would be surprised at the quality of milk sold. Today, at the 
dinner table, I said: “I believe Indiana is a first-class State for a young 
man to succeed in.” And I said that there wasn’t any city in the State 
of reasonable size where I would hesitate to go into competition with any- 
body in the production of milk for city consumption. The same thing 
would appdy to any branch of dairying, the production of butter, or any 
other commodity that the dairyman may produce. Now, you know some- 
thing of why the farmer should go into the dairy business. I do not hesi- 
tate to tell you that that State which specializes to the greatest degree in 
the most intelligent manner, is generally rated as the most successful from » 
the agricultural standpoint. I hold that the State of Indiana, agricultur- 
ally speaking, in the hands of general farmers will not be as famous a 
State, and the farmers will not be making the money that will be made 
in the State where there is specialization. J don’t mean that a man 
should engage in one line and produce nothing else, but specialize on 
some one thing in addition to other work. If there is any message that 
Denmark can send to Indiana, it is that the farmers of this State should 
grow less grain and should study the dairy business intelligently, and 
persistently work out the problem of dairy improvement; make more and 
better butter, and more and better cheese, and more and better milk; read 
the dairy papers more; patronize the dairy schools more; take part in the 
work of the State Dairy Association; require as much as possible of the 
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Experiment Station and National Department of Agriculture to insist on 
the development of the dairy knowledge, and so develop the dairy side 
of our State so as to make it a profitable and also an attractive occupa- 
tion. If the people up in Denmark in that little region can take up the 
dairy business under the adverse conditions which they did, and can make 
it such a successful business so that little Denmark can control the stand- 
ards of the markets of Europe—can set the standards for other nations 
to follow—I say our own State of Indiana, by intelligent codperation of 
our farmers and our dairymen can so promote our dairy interests in this 
State that it will result in largely increasing the wealth of our people. 

There are very few people that take advice from other people, and 
there is no danger of any one line of business being overdone, unless it is 
so easy that people naturally take it up; but I do say that if this State 
Dairy Association can advance ideas that will force the importance of 
dairying more on the people; if we can rejuvenate some of our creameries; 
if we can get our patrons to support creameries more liberally and in 
other ways study the interests of our business intelligently, I am sure 
that while we may not all realize that it is a message from Denmark, 
nevertheless, it will be a message from what may be considered the most 
progressive dairy nation in the world. And so I think it is a thing that 
it will pay our Indiana dairymen well to ponder over. : 


Mr. Drischel: I would like to ask what grade of dairy cows they have 
in Denmark? 


President: The type of dairy cow they have in Denmark, that is, the 
most popular and most common, is a red cow, a trifle smaller than a Short- 
horn, and of quite a dairy type, not beefy in character. I should say a 
type that would not weigh, on an average, more than 1,000 pounds. 

You might take an old-fashion Shorthorn cow as an example. I 
would like to tell you of a very interesting sight. I visited a dairy 
school on one of the Danish islands, and we went through some of 
the buildings and out through the cow stable and into the barnyard, and 
into a lane and lot. As we went into the lane there was coming up 
from the field a bunch of sixteen cows and a bull. These sixteen cows 
were all fastened together by rope halters, and a man was riding astride 
of the bull and leading. He had a halter in his hand, and this was con- 
nected with the cow right behind him—just behind the bull—and then there 
were four cows abreast, and the halters were linked together, so that 
these four cows all came along together, and then the halter of the next 
cow behind was connected with the cows in front, and these four were 
fastened together, and so there were four sets of fours all fastened to- 
gether. They all came up the lane, with the man straddle of the bull, to 
the barn, and all waited while he got off, and each set of fours were sepa- 
rated by themselves, and were tied up outside the barn. This will give 
you an illustration of how gentle they were and how easy they were 
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handled. In going through the country I saw at one place, as near as I 
could count from the car window, about a hundred head of these cows. 
They were all tethered in a field by ropes, and as they grazed they ate 
along one line of browsing, when they were moved forward to eat over 
another place clean, and so they did not tramp down the grass except 
where they were grazing. sf 

We will hold Mr. Commons’ paper over, as he is not here. The Secre- 
tary will read the report of the judging and scoring of the butter, and 
later Professor Erf will have something to say about the butter exhibits. 


Scores read. See page 118. 


President: The next thing which we will have upon our program will 
be the discussion of the exhibits, method of scoring it, ete. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: It is with great pleasure that I introduce Pro- 
fessor Decker, of the Ohio State University, in charge of the dairy work 
at that institution. 


Prof. J. W. Decker: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen—I am glad 
to be with you today and get acquainted with the dairy people of the 
State of Indiana. Professor Erf and I have been judging the butter and 
cheese which are on exhibition in another room in this building, and we 
propose to bring some of these samples into the hall to demonstrate some 
points. 

Butter and cheese are sold on the market according to certain points 
in the quality. The consumers want certain things, and the dealers have 
to cater to the requirements of the market. Now, in either butter or 
cheese, the most important thing in the quality of the article is its flavor, 
so we place flavor as the highest percentage of the purity of the article, 
or the quality of the article, counting 100 points as perfect. In butter, 
for instance, we want a rich butter flavor, and in some cases the butter 
lacked flavor. It does not have any disagreeable flavor; it lacks flavor, 
and it consequently has to be marked off on the score. The score card 
we used this morning gives fifty points for perfection in flavor, the 
quality of butter, then, is based on its flavor. Then there is the mat- 
ter of grain—the grain or body of butter. Grain and body are not nec- 
essarily the same, but are based on the ratio of twenty-five points, 
or 25 per cent. in the 100. When butter is broken, it ought to pre- 
sent a grain that is like broken cast iron. That shows the grain. If it 
has been too soft or has been worked too much, the butter will be pasty. 
When you consider body, you want the butter to be fairly solid, and not 
too much water, or be too slushy, and I want to say there is a tendency 
to leave too much water in the butter. 

The color should be a light straw color. The tendency in some places to 
be quite light and other places a deeper color. The markets, aS we go 
south, require a deeper color, but more important is the evenness of color. 
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Butter may be speckled or spotted, and that is what we called mottled 
butter. There may be two causes for this. One an uneven ripening of 
the cream, but more likely the uneven distribution of the salt. Wherever 
the salt strikes, it deepens the color, and, consequently, when the salt is 
not evenly distributed through the body of the butter, it leaves the but- 
ter streaked, and sometimes it is said that the butter must have come 
from the milk of a brindle cow. The people in Boston, who think they 
know beans, when they see mottled butter say that the butter has 
been mixed with lard, and it is hard to convince a man in Boston 
that such is not the case, and so it is necessary to have an even color. 
Then the matter of salt. The salt should be dissolved; should not be left 
in the granular form. It ought to be dissolved and evenly distributed. 
It ought not to be too high or too light. There is a certain standard in 
the market, so that salt is one of the important things. And then there 
is the matter of package. Package is about five points. Professor Erf 
and I in discussion this morning thought the package ought to come in 
for a larger per cent., because of its importance. I should have said that 
ten points to salt and ten to color. We have had some of the packages 
brought in here that we may demonstrate in a way what is meant by these 
points that I have just described. 

Cheddar cheese should have a good flavor—a cheese flavor. The 
flavor develops with age. There may have been other flavors brought 
into the cheese by bad milk, or gassy milk. One of the cheese this 
morning had to be scored down, as it evidently had been made from 
bad milk. The texture of cheese should be such that it breaks with 
a flinty break, the same as you would break a piece of stone, and, of 
course, it ought to show some butter fat, and it should not have too much 
whey in it, as it can’t be handled and shipped, and, consequently, it should 
not be too moist. There is a tendency to put water in the cheese to make 
it appear as though it were rich. The cheese, on the other hand, ought 
not to be bitter. In the score cards used by this Association there is a 
point called quality. Quality, as used by the Canadians and English, is 
the cured condition of the cheese; how well it has been cured, so it will 
dissolve in the mouth, and this is called quality as separate from the term 
texture; and then there is the matter of color. Of course, the different 
markets require different shades of color. The color ought to be even. 
Salt is considered in the score card of this Association. Salt is really 
considered under the head of flavor and texture, because salt affects these 
points. Salt expels the moisture and gives color in that way to the 
cheese and its texture. If there is too much salt, it will make it mealy in 
texture. Salt also helps the flavor and checks the ripening. These are 
the points upon which the products have been scored. 

We have tried to score carefully and honestly and show no favor, and 
score without mercy on the points where the products ought to be cut off. 
You are sending your product here to this convention that you may get an 
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estimate of its value according to the market demands, and if we, as the 
judges, should not cut them on these points where we think they ought to 
be cut off, we would not be doing justice to you; and so we have cut off 
honestly and severely where we thought they ought to be cut. Now, about 
the quality of these products, and about the package especially. As 
Professor Erf and I went over the packages this morning, we discussed 
that. We did not agree exactly on all little points, because we have dif- 
ferent markets in mind, perhaps; but we wish to bring out the market 
demands, and if Professor Erf will come forward I would be glad to 
have him show you something about what he considers right in the mat- 
ter of package; and where we do not agree, we will tell you. 

(Professor Erf and Professor Decker took the different exhibits and 
passed among the audience, and showed wherein the package could be 
improved upon, and explained why.) 


Secretary: The butter and cheese are now the property of the Asso- 
ciation, and they will be placed in the exhibition room, where you can 
go and see them, and if you see fit to taste them, do so. 


(Some of the points mentioned by Professor Decker in regard to 
package.) 

In packing a tub of butter, it is best to fill the tub a little more than 
full, and take a string or wire and pull across it and cut the butter off, so 
as to keep the top smooth. 

A round package is not the best for dairy butter, for it does not fill 
up the space in a box for shipment. Bricks can be packed more closely 
together and shipped nicely. They may be arranged so as to place a chunk 
of ice in the middle. 

It was a round print that received first place because it was better 
butter, but it could not be packed as nicely as the bricks. The one that 
took first prize was not overworked, and had a better flavor. 

This other package of butter is square, but it is not wrapped right. 
It is wrapped with paraffine paper. This paper is not good. It should be 
a parchment paper. 


Professor Erf: To the first in the creamery butter, we gave on flavor 
forty-eight out of fifty points. It had a trifle weedy flavor; that is the 
only objection we found to that. It was overworked a trifle; it was light 
and soft. The paper on top, as we have shown you, was not put on very 
neatly. 

No. 2 had a bitter flavor, and could have been improved greatly by a 
starter. Then it had too much water in it for grain, and that threw it off 
on’ grain. Score, twenty-two on grain. Marked nine on color. It was 
mottled. It was perfect in salt and package. 

No. 3 we marked flavor forty-five. It had a sort of a hay flavor—sort 
of a stable flavor. We marked twenty on grain, because it was over- 
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worked and greasy. We marked it five out of ten on color; it was too 
light. The package we marked four because it had too much of a circle, 
and didn’t fit on the tub. 

No. 4 we marked flavor forty-five. The flavor wasn’t a clean flavo-. 
Its flavor could have been greatly improved by a starter; some good, clean 
starter or something of that kind; and the grain we marked twenty-four. 
It was a trifle watery, and a little bit greasy. In color we marked off 
half a point; it was a little light in salt. 

No. 5 we marked forty-six. It was off in flavor. It had a sort of hay 
flavor, the same as No. 2. It was perfect in grain, and also in color. It 
was salted rather high, which somewhat killed this hay flayor. The 
package was very good. 

No. 6 was very rank and bitter in flavor, and we marked that thirty- 
five. We marked it twenty on grain, because it was watery—very watery. 
The package was very fine, and the salt and color were perfect. 

No. 7 we marked forty-seven. The flavor was slightly rancid, no 
doubt due to the old cream accumulated for some time. We marked 
‘twenty-three on grain, because it was watery, mottled and slightly greasy. 
On color we marked it nine, because it was mottled; on salt nine and one- 
half, because it was too light; and then we marked it off on package, be- 
cause it had salt on top. 

No. 8 we marked forty-five. That was very rancid in flavor, old cream 
having been used. We marked it twenty-two on grain, because it was 
too watery; nine on color, because it was mottled; eight on salt, because 
it was too light and soft. These were the creamery products. Now for the 
dairy, we have as follows: 

No. 1 we gave forty. It was lacking in flavor. It was not ripe enough. 
The flavor was greasy. A starter would have improved that decidedly. 
For grain we gave it twenty-two, because it was somewhat greasy. 
Gave it nine for color, because it was mottled; nine for salt, be- 
cause it was light in salt; and then we marked it perfect in package, but 
we don’t like wood packages. 


A Voice: Why not? 


Professor Erf: The reason we do not like these wood packages is 
because the butter absorbs the flavor of the wood, and that is a very im- 
portant point. 

No. 2 we gave flavor forty. It had a soap flavor. Now, the person 
that made this butter probably used common soap to wash the utensils. 
Sal-soda is a much better material for that. We gave nineteen on grain. 
It was too fine grained, and it was overworked and greasy. On salt we 
gave it nine, because it was gritty—the salt was not dissolved in it. 
Here is the package, the wood package. The wood odor seems to penetrate 
the butter, as it always has a woody flavor. 
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Mr. Creston: Why should that package have a wood flavor any more 
than a tub? 


Professor Erf: A different kind of wood, and then there is more wood 
here compared with the amount of butter. 


Mr. Creston: Is it wrapped in parchment paper? 


Professor Erf: Yes, sir. In No. 3 we gave forty-two for flavor. You 
have the same kind here that you have in No. 2. You have a sort of 
soap flavor that can be remedied, as I suggest, by the use of sal-soda in- 
stead of common soap. We gave grain twenty-four, as it was slightly 
greasy. On color nine and one-half, because it was light. On salt nine and 
one-half, because it was gritty; the salt was not dissolved. 

For No. 4 we gave flavor forty-four. It had a sort of a peculiar 
sweetish taste. On grain twenty-four. It was slightly greasy and over- 
worked. It was perfect in all the rest of the points. 

No. 5 had a pronounced hay flavor, and we gave it forty-seven. Grain 
twenty-four, because it was slightly overworked. Package we gave it 
three. As you notice, as has been explained heretofore, it is not a mar- 
ketable package. 

No. 6 we gave forty-six upon flavor. It wasn’t ripe enough. It had a 
sort of an off flavor to it. It didn’t have a rich butter aroma about it. 
On grain we gave it twenty-three. It was somewhat greasy, and some- 
what overworked. We gave it nine on color, because it was somewhat 
mottled; eight on salt, because it was salted too lightly. There was very 
little salt in this butter, so we had to mark it down to eight; and the 
package was marked down, too, because it was not a marketable package. 
These are the scores for the butter; all the butter we have here. In 
flavor, I might say that the majority of the scores here might be greatly 
improved by using a good starter in your cream. 


Professor Decker: Mr. President, perhaps this discussion that we have 
gone through has suggested some question in the minds of the audience. 
We will be glad to have questions asked and discussed. 


President: I would like to ask if you have any comments to make on 
the cheese? 


Professor Decker: I will say that the cheese we scored first was a 
comparatively new cheese. It had not cured, perhaps, as far as we might 
like a cheese to be cured, and consequently we could not mark it quite as 
high as we could if the matter of quality had not been considered. The 
matter of quality is an English term. We might, perhaps, have marked lites 
a little higher if we had not graded on that feature. The flavor was 
fair; it was a clean flavor, but the flavor had not been developed in it 
yet by the curing process. It was a clean flavor. It was a cheese that 
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would do to keep for a good while, and the longer you kept it the better 
it would grow. It would not have a rank, bad flavor. The texture was 
very fair. It was fairly flinty in its break, but it had probably been 
made by the granular method, and did not show as much of that flinty 
break that buyers like to see. 


Mr. Drischel: That is true, Mr. Decker. 
Professor Decker: It shows the crude granules. 
Mr. Drischel: Yes, sir. 


Professor Decker: There was about the right amount of moisture in it, 
and showed about the right amount of salt, and was very fair in the 
package, according to your scale of points. I will say this, that the 
bandage was laid over the cap on top. Buyers like to have the cap over 
the bandage, so that after it has been in cold storage for awhile; if it 
molds a little bit it can be removed and a new one put on. The cheese that 
scored second was fairly clean flavored at this time, but it is altogether too 
moist, and it is rather porous in its texture. If that cheese would be 
handled under warm conditions it would go all to pieces. It is a cheese 
that would not keep long. It is a cheese that is not a long-lived cheese, 
and for these reasons we had to cut it off on the score of points. If more 
salt had been used it would have improved it greatly. 

The cheese that scored third might have been a better cheese. I think 
it was a better made cheese than the one that scored second, but on 
account of the bad milk that it was made from it had a very bad flavor. 
It wasn’t simply a very bad flavor, but it was a very ill-flavored cheese; 
and it comes from the bad milk, because we were able to detect the gas 
holes—little pin holes in the curd—that had been in a measure worked 
out, I presume, but they were still there, and the bad flavor had got in 
the milk from the wrong fermentation. That scored eighty points, but 
I think that was a better made cheese than the one that scored second. It 
was dryer, although it had a little too much moisture in it. It was an older 
cheese than the other, and better broken down. 


Mr. Drischel: I would like to ask you a question. Quality twenty- 
five. You say it is an English term for cured cheese? 


Professor Decker: Yes, sir. 


Mr. Drischel: Define that, please. 


Professor Decker: Quality, as I have known it in the score cards, 
has been in the English score cards and some of the Canadian score 
cards, and they consider the rich condition of the cheese that melts on 
the tongue. It is really the cured condition of the cheese. It compares 
the cured cheese with the green cheese. In this country there is a tendency 
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to look for cheese only partially cured, and that is what we had to con- 
sider in scoring the cheese this morning. 


Mr. Drischel: That is true. 


Professor Decker: For my own part, in scoring cheese I would have 
just three things to consider. I would have flavor, which is the most 
important; I would have texture, which is the next important thing; and 
package, which is an important thing. Well, perhaps I would consider 
color. Color would show when the milk has been too sour, or where the 
acid has been carried too far. Of course, flavor is the most important 
thing to consider in a cheese, and flavor and texture both come from 
the condition of the salt. By the amount of salt used in a cheese we can 
judge the condition of the cheese. If you use too much salt you will make 
it mealy. On the other hand, if you do not use enough salt it will be pasty. 
By the use of a little more salt, you can expel that moisture so it will 
break down properly. 


Mr. Drischel: What effect will the richness of the milk have on this 
condition of the cheese? This tested 4.6. 


Professor Decker: ‘The richness of the milk might give a condition 
which we might call quality in that case. In making cheese, you take 
the butter fat out, and it makes it tough, and then there is a tendency to 
put in more moisture to balance the toughness of the casein. The value 
of milk for cheese depends on the butter fat, and good, rich milk makes 
more cheese and better cheese, and it makes it in proportion to the amount 
of fat that the milk contains. That is, it makes more cheese and it 
makes a cheese worth more money on the market because of that con- 
dition, and consequently we ought to pay for milk according to its fat 
content. 


Mr. Johnson: Mr. Decker, on my cheese, No. 3, on quality it is marked 
off. It didn’t say why. 


Professor Decker: Well, it is this English term. It wasn’t broken 
down so that it would melt on the tongue. Possibly we might have 
marked it a little higher if we had not considered the matter of quality. 
It would not have been many points higher. 


Mr. Johnson: This cheese will be two months old tomorrow. 
Professor Decker: Yes, and it has been in a cold place. 
Mr. Johnson: Yes, sir. 


President: I have been attending the Indiana State Dairy Association 
for a long time, and I think this is the most profitable lesson in judging 
we have ever had by far. I think the people who have contributed to this 
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dairy exhibition and have also been here to hear their butter criticised 
are certainly to be congratulated upon the fact that they have been able to 
learn why their butter and cheese was graded as it was. We will now 
have a vocal solo. 


Vocal solo by HE. C. Warring, of Plainfield. 


President: Professor Oscar Erf, of the Illinois University, will discuss 
the question of “Starters for Cream Ripening.” This is a subject that is 
of interest to the private dairyman as well as commercial creamerymen. 


Prof. Oscar Erf: Ladies and Gentlemen—I am glad to have an op- 
portunity to meet the dairy people of Indiana today. I always feel at 
home when I am among’ dairymen. Over around Champaign we do not 
have many dairymen, so when I want to feel at home I have to go up 
in the northern part of the State. I think the reason I prefer to be with 
dairymen, not only that it is part of my vocation, but because I think 
they are really progressive. 

Before beginning my paper I would like to say that I am going some- 
what into the discussion of bacteriology; somewhat into the details. It 
might be something like the traveling man that drank tea at a restaurant. 
After drinking five cups, and asking for the sixth, the ‘waiter came back 
smiling, and he says, “‘My friend, you certainly must like tea.” ‘‘Well,” 
he says, “I do, or I wouldn’t drink so much water in order to get a little 
tea.” 


STARTERS FOR CREAM RIPENING. 


PROFESSOR OSCAR ERF, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


The all important question of the day with creamery and dairymen is 
how to obtain a uniform and finely-flavored butter. Nearly all investi- 
gators agree that the secret lies in the proper ripening of the cream; and 
when we read of the tons of low-grade butter brought into the markets 
daily, all owing to the fact that negligence or ignorance as to the proper 
treatment of the cream lies at the root of this great fault, it appears to be 
a point worthy of consideration. 

To state the subject of starters plainly and intelligently, it is neces- 
sary to take the fundamental principles of the ripening of cream into con- 
sideration. The ripening of cream includes two features upon which the 
quality of butter largely depends. These are flavor and texture. The 
- effects of ripening with starters are far more marked upon the flavor 
of butter than upon the texture, for it is during this process that the 
characteristic flavors are developed. Cream ripening is merely a fermen- 
tation process, caused by bacterial growth. This growth is controlled by 
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temperature, in which a rise (from 60 degrees F., and not to exceed 100 
degrees F.) induces growth and develops immense numbers of bacteria; 
while lowering the temperature retards growth. The action of these 
germs in cream results in the conversion of a part of the milk sugar into 
lactic acid, and a slight formation of carbonic acid gas and a few other 
volatile constituents not definitely known. 

The production of lactic acid causes the sourness of cream, and is 
largely accountable for the desired flavor in butter. It is the most im- 
portant product formed, and serves as a guide in testing the ripeness of 
cream. The carbonic acid gas is mostly given off, but the volatile constitu- 
ents play an important part, if the ripening be properly carried on, in 
producing a fine aroma, which is not obtained when foreign acids are 
added to sweet cream in the attempt to secure the same flavor without 
ripening. For this reason sweet cream butter has very little flavor,. and 
‘it is only through the ripening or souring of cream that the flavor of but- 
ter is obtained. The ripening of cream may develop good or bad flavors, 
depending upon the kinds of bacteria which take part in the fermenta- 
tion. A particular kind of bacteria, as a rule, gives rise to a fermenta- 
tion characteristic of that species and consequently the fermentations 
that give rise to a bad flavor are always due to some undesirable germs 
that have gained access to the milk. The source of these last named 
germs in the milk is filth. due to careless and dirty milking or to the 
use of unclean utensils, or sometimes to the use of milk from a diseased 
cow. Filthiness is the great source of trouble in the art of butter-making, 
so much stress must be laid on cleanliness in every phase of milk and 
butter production. 

Besides bad fermentations, there is another cause of poorly-flavored 
butter. This comes from cream or milk having been exposed to foul 
odors, which are absorbed and given to the butter. The theory that milk 
does not absorb odors when warm and cooling has long been abandoned. 
Experiments show that milk in that condition is even more susceptible 
to odors than in any other state. In the ripening process this odor can be 
partly eliminated by aeration or by pasteurization of the cream, but in 
case of a bad fermentation some antagonistic germ must be added in 
order to check the progress of the undesirable one. 

This antagonistic fermentation is commonly known as a starter, and 
if properly prepared contains the right kind of flavor-producing bacteria. 
The preparation of a starter is as follows: Select three or four pint jars 
of the best milk that comes to the creamery, or, where opportunity af- 
fords, select the milk from several good cows; cover these jars and set them 
away in a warm place until the milk has coagulated. From these select 
the one that has developed the best sharp, acid taste, free from disagree- 
able odors and gas bubbles, and that shows a solid curd. <A can of skim 
milk should then be heated to a temperature not exceeding 175 degrees F. 
for twenty minutes and cooled to 75 or 80 degrees F. The selected jar 
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of milk is then added, and, after thoroughly mixing, the can is set in a 
place where the temperature can be kept at 75 or 80 degrees F’. for twen- 
ty-four hours. A wooden tank, large enough to hold seven or eight times 
the amount of water occupied by the starter can, answers the purpose 
well for keeping this starter at a uniform temperature for a long time. 
The entire amount of the starter should be sour at the end of this period 
and apparently of the same flavor as that of the original selected jar. 
The starter is now ready for use, and an amount equal to seven or eight 
per cent. of the cream to be ripened is added. By adding one or two 
quarts daily to fresh pasteurized milk it can be perpetuated to the extent 
of eight to ten days, depending on the cleanliness and the care taken in 
pasteurizing the skim milk. 

This method of preparing a starter invariably brings good results. 
Quite often, however, simpler methods are proposed for preparing start- 
ers, Such as leaving some cream in the vat and running the fresh cream 
with it, or by adding buttermilk to the cream; but these can not be recom- 
mended, for they too often fail in producing the desired flavor. The in- 
troduction of pure cultures of bacteria, or the so-called commercial start- 
ers, selected with special reference to their favorable flavor-producing 
qualities, have been in use for a number of years, and are the results 
of the researches of Professor Storch, of Denmark. 

In that country and in Germany several different ferments have been 
placed upon the market, and their use of late years has so rapidly ex- 
tended that at present nearly all of the export butter from Denmark is 
made from cream that is first pasteurized and then ripened with the aid 
of a pure culture starter. 

During the past five years American cultures have been placed on the 
market. They have also been used quite extensively in many of the 
dairy sections of this country, although they have not been so universally 
adopted as in Denmark. 

Our experienge for the past few years with these commercial starters 
has been such that we can scarcely do without them now. We prefer 
them, not for the reason that we can produce a more desirable flavor than 
with a home-made starter, but because we think by persistent effort we 
can induce butter-makers to use them and thereby produce a more uniform 
flavor, which, after all, seems to be a greater objection with the average 
American butter than the lack of flavor. This may be a slow process, but 
in time it will reach out and naturally affect the majority of creameries. 
This tendency is very appreciable in dairy communities where these start- 
ers have been introduced. 

A starter must not only be considered as a means for improving the 
flavor of tainted cream, but ought to be adopted universally as a means 
for ripening all cream. A good starter lays the foundation for fine and 
uniformly-flavored butter, and without it a fine flavor can not be ob- 
tained in pasteurized butter, The reputation of the Danish people for 
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making uniform butter, that has gained preference in the English and 
other foreign markets, is largely, if not entirely, due to the use of start- 
ers in its manufacture. 

In ripening. cream, care must be taken to reach the right degree of 
acidity. This can be determined with Mann’s acid test or with the Far- 
rington alkaline tablets. If the ripening is carried on too far the bac- 
teria are apt to attack the albumen or the fat of the cream, forming a 
new product which will give butter a disagreeable flavor. The over- 
ripening of cream affects to a large extent the keeping quality of butter. 
An experiment will probably best illustrate this point. Samples of but- 
ter were analyzed. In the first sample the butter churned from overripe 
cream contained 1.16 per cent. casein, while in the second sample butter 
churned from mildly ripened cream contained only 0.8 per cent. As the 
keeping quality of butter is decreased when its proportion of casein is 
increased, it will readily be seen that under equal conditions the over- 
ripé sample would become “‘off-flavored” more rapidly than the other. 

To produce a uniform flavor in butter, the degree of acidity must be 
considered in relation to the thickness of the cream. In the making of a 
high-flavored butter, the cream must be thin rather than thick, in order 
to furnish more milk serum for the development of more acid. Thick 
cream should not be ripened to so high a degree of acidity as thin cream, 
for the reason that the flavor of the butter is endangered on account of 
the lack of food supply for germ growth for the production of more acid. 
The following standard we have adopted: For cream containing 20 per 
cent. of butter-fat, ripening should proceed until about 0.6 per cent of acid 
develops, as determined by means of Farrington’s tablets; and for every 
10 per cent. increase of fat in cream there should be a decrease of one- 
tenth of 1 per cent. of acid, as the proper stage for checking the fermen- 
tation. 

In the ripening of cream we prefer to separate cream very rich, about 
80 to 385 per cent., and thin, down to 25 per cent., with a clean-flavored 
starter. Theoretically we assume that the more of the fainted skim: milk 
we can get out of the cream and replace it with a starter, the better re- 
sults we will have. This plan bears out well in practice. 

A certain temperature for ripening cream seems to have little effect 
on the flayor, provided the cream is ripened above 60 degrees and below 
90 degrees EF’. The ripening is, however, much hastened by high temper- 
ature. <A satisfactory temperature is from 65 degrees to 70 degrees for 
summer, and from 70 degrees to 80 degrees for winter. The cream should 
be stirred occasionally during the ripening process. This is essential for 
several reasons. It aerates the cream, insures evenness in ripening, pre- 
vents the surface from drying—which is one of the causes of mottled 
butter—and furnishes free oxygen to aerobic germs, which seem to play 
a part in the ripening process. 
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In conclusion, I would like to add that our butter judges have here- 
tofore laid too much stress on high flavors in fresh butter. As I have 
stated, production of high flavor is merely a step toward rancidity, and 
thereby butter invariably loses its keeping quality. It is my opinion that 
a good keeping quality in butter is equally as important as flavor, if not 
more so, and we ought to sacrifice this quick flavor in a fresh product for 
low, clean flavor and good keeping quality. 

I can not help but advocate that cream should be churned with less 
acidity, especially when butter is being manufactured for cold storage. 
Butter in a good cold storage will naturally acquire a higher flavor in 
time. I believe we ought to do all we can to discourage this “high flavor” 
craze which is so prevalent among butter-makers, and induce them to 
pay more attention to the keeping quality, which at present seems to be 
the greatest trouble with the average laymen that consume strictly dairy 
products. 


President: We have a few minutes for discussion of this subject, and 
it certainly is an important one. Are there any questions to be asked 
Professor Erf or Professor Decker? 


Secretary: Now is the farm butter-makers’ chance. 


Mrs. Shaw: I would like to ask if, in preparing the starter, a tin ves- 
sel should be used or if a stone one is the best? 


Professor Erf: Tin is just-as good as stone, but less expensive; there 
is really no difference. A tin utensil can be sterilized, while a stone utensil 
can not. That is the only objection to a stone vessel. In other ways, it 
is just as good. 


President: Would you discriminate in tin? 


Professor Erf: I should always prefer a good heavy tin. They call 
it 5X—4X and 5X. It is made of sheet iron covered with tin. Some of 
this thin tin is made of a preparation between sheet iron and galvanized 
iron. It is a very cheap grade of tin and very thin. The reason they 
use that for tin is because they can roll it out better and make it thinner. 
I should always prefer to have heavy tin, and have it heavily tinned— 
sheet iron with a heavy coat of tin. Of course, copper with tin is best of 
all, but it is generally quite expensive, and a person can not afford to 
buy very much of this copper-tin. Therefore, I say I would rather have 
heavy sheet tin. : 


Professor Decker: If the tin wears off and exposes the iron, it would 
give an iron flavor, would it not? 


Professor Erf: Yes, it does that. That is the reason you want to have 
your iron heavily tinned to prevent this wearing off. I don’t like to see 
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tinware around a creamery that has lost patches of the tin. It invariably 
results in a bad flavor in the milk. The milk absorbs the peculiar rusty 
flavor, which can be detected; so that the point is to get a heavily tinned 
utensil. 


Professor Decker: You say tinware around the creamery. That in- 
cludes the cans? 


Professor EHrf: Yes, and around the dairy. I may add around the 
cheese factory, also. 


Mr. Johnson: In preparing your starters, when they ripen up with 
Small pin holes, is it good to use these? 


Professor Decker: For cheese? 
Mr. Johnson: No, for butter. 
Professor Erf: I don’t like to have them for butter. 


Professor Decker: We had some here this morning that had a flavor 
that was somewhat gassy; the flavor wasn’t clean. I think it was prin- 
cipally due to a gassy fermentation. 


Mr. Johnson: It must have been my score. Mine was forty-five. 


Professor Erf: We don’t mean to say you are not clean. It is a bad 
fermentation in the cream. 


Mr. Newsom: I would like to know if you would recommend commer- 
cial starters for use in farm dairies? 


Professor Erf: I think it is just as important to use in the farm 
dairy as in the creamery. The idea is to get a uniform product. The 
Danish people do not make a better product than we do, but it is more 
uniform. Go to Indianapolis and look at the butter. You have all grades. 
The point is to get this uniform. Get it uniform in color and uniform 
in flavor; that is the reason I recommend these commercial starters. I 
don’t mean to say you can get a better flavor, but if we all use one kind 
of a starter we would be more apt to have a uniform product. 


Professor Decker: May I say a word right here about uniformity? It 
was my privilege four years ago to visit Denmark and the English mar- 
kets and study the question of cheese and butter in the English market, 
and I found, as Professor Plumb has said, that the Danish butter is the 
butter that leads in the English market. The Englishman is a conserva- 
tive man, and when he gets started in on certain articles he is opposed 
to change to something else, and when he buys Danish butter he knows 
he is buying something of standard quality. The Danish butter he buys 
today is like the Danish butter a week ago, and the same as Danish butter 
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will be in three weeks from now. It is uniform, and that is what we 
ought to aim at. As Professor Erf has said, you go down to the store 
and you will be able to get most anything in butter. It may be good and 
it may be bad. It is not wniform. Danish butt@ is uniform, and conse- 
quently four years ago, of the $65,000,000 worth of butter used by the - 
English people, $33,000,000 worth was made by the Danes. I will say 
that we have a surplus of butter in this country, and, expecting to ship 
it abroad, if we would expect to get the best price we will have to make 
uniform butter, so that when they get it it will be like the last butter; 
so they can depend on it. Make a standard article, and if we do, we have 
to study these problems and study the matter of flavor. I will say 
further than this, that the most of the Danish creameries pasteurize their 
milk. To prevent the spread of tuberculosis, a law was passed compel- 
ling all Danish creameries to pasteurize their product, and as they use a 
commercial starter to produce a flavor, it is always the same kind of 
flavor. There are a number of concerns in Copenhagen that are producing 
commercial starters. 


Professor Erf: I would like to say that two days ago I was up in 
Elgin, supposed to be the greatest butter-producing community in Illi- 
nois, and I am sorry to say that the oleomargarine butter trade has in- 
creased 50 per cent. I inquired why this was. ‘‘Well,” they say, “I buy 
some butter and it is good, and I go back to the store and want some of 
the same butter, but it is different. It is either rank or it is a different 
color. Well, if I go down to the store and buy butterine, I always get 
the same thing.” That illustrates the necessity of uniformity. Simply 
because butter is not uniform, these people are consuming more butterine 
today. 


Professor Decker: Butterine hasn’t much flavor, and it is always alike 
in that way. 


Professor Erf: Yes, sir. 


Mr. Knox: There is one question I would like to ask. Would you 
recommend the use of soap in the dairy or creamery for cleaning utensils? 


Professor Decker: Salsoda is a much better thing to use. 
Mr. Drischel: We use salsoda entirely. How is Fairbanks’ Gold Dust? 


Professor Erf: Fairbanks’ Gold Dust is good for scrubbing the uten- 
sils with. 


Mr. Drischel: How about Klondike Powder? 


Professor Erf: Klondike Powder is the same as Gold Dust, with a 
different name. 
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Mr. Knox: I buy a preparation from the Creamery Package Com- 
pany. It is called ——. 
Professor Decker: ‘what is a phosphate, I. think. 
Mr. Knox: That is a preparation for cleaning and purifying tinware. 
Professor Decker: 'That is phosphate. 
Mr. Knox: I don’t remember just the name. 


Mr. Shugart: I would suggest that the Committee on Nomination of 
Officers meet after the adjournment. 


President: The Committee on Nominations will meet after the ad- 
journment, and I think it would be a good idea for the Committee on 
Resolutions to meet. Nothing has been said yet about a Committee on 
Legislation further than what I mentioned this morning. 


Mr. Newsom: I move that the Chairman be authorized to appoint a 
committee of three as a Legislative Committee. 


Motion seconded and carried. 
President: I will name the committee later. 


Adjourned until 7:30 p. m. 


EVENING SESSION. 
December 18, 1901, 7:30 p. in. 
Piano duet. 


The President: The first thing on the program this evening will be 
“The Germ Theory of Disease,’ by Professor Dennis, of Earlham College. 


THE GERM THEORY OF DISEASE. 
PROFESSOR D. W. DENNIS, EARLHAM COLLEGE. 


Less than half a century ago we were wholly ignorant of the cause 
of most diseases; we did not know the cause of the fermentation of milk 
or cider or anything else. We did not know what produces decay. On 
the day Liebig took his doctor’s degree at Hrlangen, Pasteur was born. 
Between these men was destined to occur the first great battle of a 
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Series that is certain soon to gain for man the victory over pestilence. 
Liebig could show that alcohol was sugar oxidized; that acetic acid— 
vinegar — was aleohol oxidized; the oxidation was without noticeable 
waste, and he concluded that the oxygen of the air caused the change: 
Pasteur noticed what many of us have often noticed—that cider or wine 
will sometimes quickly turn to vinegar; at other times it will not. I can 
temember when my father and every other farmer had his 


“Sixteen barrels of cider 
tipening all in a row.” 


Sometimes we Wanted to keep some of it to drink, but could not; 
boiling would delay the souring somewhat, but it would not prevent it. 
At other times, having no vinegar, we wanted the cider to sour, but it 
would not. We put tea grounds in it; tried all the recipes of all the old 
ladies of both sexes in the entire community, but it would not sour. 
Pasteur believed that there was some unknown reason for this. He was 
made president of a college in France, located in a rural community, in 
which the chief industry was the grape culture. The farmers had more 
wine and less vinegar than they could sell. Pasteur believed that useful 
knowledge had educational value as well as theoretical and ornamental 
knowledge. He further believed that a college ought to help the com- 
munity in which it was situated. He accordingly turned his back on 
physics, in which he had already made brilliant discoveries, and addressed 
himself to the problem: ‘‘How can I help this community—turn its wine, 
for whigh it has no market, into vinegar, for which it has a market?” 
He put wine that was turning into vinegar from all procurable sources 
under the microscope and found that it always contained a certain micro! 
organism; he put wine that refused to sour under and never found it. He 
raised a pure culture of this organism—mycoderma aceti—by sowing it in 
sterilized wine and found that a little of this culture added to wine that 
would not sour always gave vinegar. The announcement that wine in 
any quantity could be turned into vinegar in ten days did not hurt the 
school that made it, nor did it discourage the boys to know that the 
community consulted their master. 

The wine was also subject to diseases. Sometimes it would become 
viscid, and sometimes sour, and was worthless in either case. Pasteur 
discovered the micro-organisms that caused these diseases, and found a 
remedy for them. The germs that caused them could be killed in the 
bottled wine by heating it for a little while up to 150 degrees F., after 
which it could be shipped round the earth and not spoil. 

Pasteur next rendered a similar service to the beer industry. He as- 
certained the causes of its deterioration and what ferments would add to 
its value. He set for himself the task of making above ground, and in 
a short time as good a quality of beer as could be made in Germany at 
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great expense in cellars. It is easier to prove that he did this by a French- 
man than by a German. 

These investigations into fermentation put us in possession of the 
inestimable fact that each fermentation is caused by its own kind or 
kinds of micro-organisms. ‘These different germs living in the same 
medium consume its constituents in different proportions. They leave in 
it as the result of their life-processes different substances. Some of these 
are well-flavored and some are not; some are poisons and cause disease; 
others are foods that we need. The dairy, as we have it today, depends 
on this fact. Bad butter means that the wrong germs have found their 
way into it or the cream from which it was made. The different flavors 
of samples of butter depend on the kinds of bacteria that produce them. 


FORMS, HABITAT, ETC., OF BACTERIA. 


Figure I, taken from the scrapings of teeth that had been strangers 
for some days to the tooth brush, shows the different forms which the 
bacteria assume. Sometimes they are long rods (1); sometimes they are 
short rods (4); again, they are bent rods (8); still others are little spheres 
(5), and others yet are long spiral lines (2). 

They are to be found in surface water in all inhabited places. Deep 
well water never has them, and spring water generally does not. 

They vary in number in water from few or none up to many millions 
per cubic inch. 

They are present in the air generally, but not everywhere. On high 
mountains there are none. In a well-regulated hospital, several thou- 
sands are to be found in every cubic yard of air. They are fewer in open 

parks of cities, and fewer still in the country. 
There are none in milk, if it is drawn with every scientific precaution; 
this is, however, never done in practice. If milk is drawn in a dusty, 
carelessly kept stable, in a wide-mouthed bucket, they are always very 
numerous in it. Milk on the market in Halle has been found to contain 
750,000,000 to the cubic inch. 

They are numerous in the soil wherever there is loam; pure clay or 
sand is without them. They are not found deep in the ground under nor- 
mal conditions. 


SIZE OF BACTERIA. 


It follows from the figures given above that bacteria are very small; 
the smallest are less than one two-hundred-and-fifty-thousandth of an 
inch. The bacillus tuberculosis (Fig. II) is so small that 125,000 can lie 
side by side in the space of an inch. 

Their rapid multiplication under favorable conditions enables them to 
do the great harm or good which they do. Bacteria multiply by sim- 
ple fission; they divide so rapidly that one can become the ancestor of 
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16,000,000 in one day and 281,000,000,000 in two days. Fig. III shows 
various stages of division. On the whole, they help us more than they 
harm us. It will appear, from what is said above, that if all bacteria 
were disease germs none of us would escape. They are our ultimate 
scavengers. One sort lives in the tubercles on the roots of clover and en- 
ables the plant to gather nitrogen from the air, which, in the death of 
the plant, rejuvenates the soil. The story of how they help us is even a 
longer one than how they harm us. The past twenty-five years have 
taught us how to reach out to the impalpable dust of the atmosphere to 
recognize in it our friends and our foes, to harness one and restrain the 
other, in many cases, with the same ease and certainty as in the case of 
the ox and tiger. 


DISEASES OF SILKWORMS. 


It is always a pleasure to be able to say “The hour found its man.” 
In the matter of the disease that prostrated the silkworm industry of 
Southern France it is not, however, true. The disease came in 1849. It 
was nearly twenty years before Pasteur completed the conquest. When 
neighbors meet there they do not say, ‘‘How are you,” as we do, but 
“How are your silkworms?’ This means that the silkworms are the 
life of the community. Pasteur’s old teacher, who was “Reporter of the 
Commission,” knowing what he had done for the diseases of wine and 
beer, asked him to go to Alais and see what he could do for the trouble. 
The story is long, and, as the story of triumph always is, it is interesting. 
Only the barest outlines can be given. On the day of his arrival the 
germs were found. Three weeks later a remedy was proposed. When a 
silkworm moth has laid her eggs her duty to the species and the industry 
is performed. Her subsequent pleasures are personal merely. Pasteur 
prescribed: when a moth had laid her eggs grind her to powder in a 
mortar with a little water, and if these disease ‘‘corpuscles” are found, 
burn the eggs; if not, save them. Five years of subsequent labor and ex- 
periment were necessary to answer all questions and differentiate between 
two fatal diseases and complete the cure. That his cure was real was 
shown by his being offered the culture of the Imperial villa near Trieste, 
which had not paid the cost of carrying it on for ten years. Pasteur had 
been paralyzed on one side by his great labors, but he had his friends 
carry him in a rocking chair across France and over the Alps to Vicen- 
tina. The silkworms knew their master, and spun for him that one year 
26,000,000 frances worth of silk over and above the cost of their care. From 
that hour-to this, fame and fortune have known no other name like that 
of Pasteur. 

He had now discovered the causes of diseases in wine, beer and silk- 
worms, and had in every case prescribed a remedy. Could he not find 
out the causes of diseases among animals and men? On his way home 
he resolved to try. 
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CHICKEN CHOLERA. 


The chickens were dying of cholera. He discovered the germs of the 
disease in their blood. Could he cure it? One thing known to all of us 
had a suggestion in it for him. When a disease like measles breaks out 
in a community the first to have it have it severely; those who contract it 
from them less severely, until finally the disease runs out all together. 
Could be not attenuate the virus of chicken cholera? He made a pure 
culture, exposed it to light and air and from time to time inoculated 
chickens with it; he found that they had the disease less and less severely 
until finally all of them recovered, and were found by inoculation to be 
proof against the virulent form of the disease. Cause and cure had again 
been found. : 

A strange scourge fell upon Pharaoh’s cattle. It fell as well upon all 
the cattle of all the Pharaohs from the time of Moses to the time of 
Pasteur. This was the next disease Pasteur studied. The bacillus an- 
thracis that causes this disease is one of the largest of the bacilli. Sheep 
and goats have the disease as well as cattle. There are three ways by 
which contagious diseases are contracted—through the air we breath, 
through our food and drink, and by the introduction of the germs into 
the blood through the skin. Anthrax attacks men sometimes. It is called 
in England Woolsorter’s disease. The men who sort the wool get their 
fingers pricked with the burs and the bacilli get into the blood this way. 

Pasteur found the bacilli in the blood of an ox and made a pure cul- 
ture. He tried keeping it and inoculating a sheep every day; but instead 
of losing he found that it gained in virulence; the sheep became sicker 
and died quicker. Pasteur did not know why. We now know that under 
these circumstances the bacilli form spores; these are more virulent than 
the bacillus itself. The obstacle is the spur to genius. Pasteur inoculated 
several different kinds of animals. In this way he found out that chick- 
ens are immune. Inoculate an ox that weighs 2,000 pounds, and it sickens 
and dies; a chick of a few ounces, and it does not take the disease. Why? 
Pasteur concluded that it might be because a hen is hotter than an ox. He 
inoculated a hen and put her on ice and cooled her down to the tempera- 
ture of an ox, and she took the fever and died. He took another and 
gave her anthrax in the same way, and when her pulse rose and her 
mind began to wander he put her in an incubator and heated her up to 
the temperature of a hen, and she soon took on a benevolent expression, 
got up, shook out her wings and would have crowed if she had been the 
other sex. 

He now tried his pure cultures again, heated in an oven at 43 degrees 
centigrade, and from day to day they lost their virulence, until at last the 
sheep recovered and were immune against the virulent form of the dis- 
ease. 
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Fig. I. Tooth Serapings x 2000. 
{**< 2000’? means magnified 2000 times under the microscope —Editor.] 


Fig. II. Bacillus Tuberculosis < 2000 from Sputum. 


Fig. III. Streptococcus. A pus-forming germ X 2000. 


Fig. IV. Anthrax Bacilli, that are being devoured by the white blood corpuscles of afrog. The frog is 
probably immune for this reason. X 400. 
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Fig. V. Spores of Bacillus Anthracis. x 1500. 


When the food of this bacillus begins to fail it forms spores which are surrounded by 
walls thicker than the germ itself was; these enable it to survive seasons of heat or cold or 
drouth that would be fatal to the germ itself. The formation of these spores caused the 
first virus Pasteur tried to prepare to become more instead of less virulent. The presence 
of spores with thick walls sometimes prevents boiling from sterilizing a liquid. 


Fig. VI. Hog Cholera. x 150). 
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Fig. VIL. Spore formation in the bacillus that causes lockjaw. x 3000. 


Fig. VIII. Bacillus of Typhoid Fever. 2000. 


Fig, 1X. Bacillus of Malignant (@dema. X 2000, 
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ANTHRAX. 


As these experiments were going on his daughter said one day: 
“Mather wears the look of an approaching discovery.” 

When the details of these experiments were rehearsed in the French 
Academy, they were met by every form of incredulity. It was allowed to 
be “romance,” ‘too good to be true,” etc.; but a farmer, whose stock was 
dying, asked for a public experiment on his farm. Pasteur went to his 
farm, selected ten oxen, forty-eight sheep and two goats. Of these, one- 
half—five oxen, twenty-four sheep and one goat—were selected for treat- 
ment. These were vaccinated with a weak virus, and when they had fully 
recovered they were again vaccinated with a virus somewhat stronger. 
When they had again recovered, the public experiment took place in the 
presence of Many newspaper reporters, scientific men and stock breeders. 

All the selected cattle, sheep and goats were inoculated with virulent 
anthrax. This was done with the same syringe and in alternation; that 
is, first one that Pasteur had treated and then one that he had not. 
Pasteur invited the guests to return after forty-eight hours, predicting 
that the goat and sheep not treated would be dead, and that the cattle not 
treated would be swollen at the joints and sick with the fever; that all 
previously vaccinated by him, however—the goat, the five cattle and the 
twenty-four sheep—would be standing in their stalls, eating hay. When 
they met again, in two days, such a shout of victory went up as never by 
right had rent the air of France. Twenty-three of the twenty-four sheep 
not treated were dead and the other died in a couple of hours; the goat 
was dead, and all the cattle were sick. Every head of the vaccinated 
stock was well and eating hay. ‘This meant the victory over pestilence. 

The discovery of the cause and cure of this disease did not satisfy 
Pasteur; there was much mystery about it still. Upland cattle rarely had 
the disease; lowland cattle rarely escaped it. Pasteur visited the low- 
lands to ascertain, if possible, the conditions there and the life history of 
the anthrax bacillus. It was the habit of the farmers to drag the bleeding 
eattle that had died over the grass to some suitable place for burial. 
Stock that ate this blood-stained grass caught the disease. Worms de- 
voured the dead bodies of the cattle, and, coming up to the surface, left the 
deadly germs in their castings on the grass. This is not guess work. Pas- 
teur found germs in the bodies of the worms, and reared others from their 
castings. There were no worms in the uplands. The conditions furnished 
a complete explanation. VFig. LV. 


HOG CHOLERA. 


Our hogs get the cholera germs generally from the water they drink. 
The disease as a scourge can be prevented by giving the hogs deep well 
water or spring water or boiled water. West River and Nettle Creek are 
two small streams in northern Wayne County, some two miles apart. 
Among the hills that form the water shed between them are many springs. 
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Hogs drinking from these springs have never had the disease, while all 
farmers living along the streams in both directions have again and again | 
lost most of their hogs. Animals dying of the disease should at once be. 
burned on the spot where they die. Thousands of them have been buried 
after being dragged bleeding over the ground for considerable distances. 
From the buried carcasses the germs get into the streams and go wherever 
they go. This is the general way for the dissemination of disease germs. 
There are, of course, accidental cases. A railroad carrying diseased hogs 
scatters the disease; a dog may carry the germs on his feet, or the farmer 
himself may. But these accidental cases do little harm compared with 
the wholesale spreading of the disease by contaminated brooks and 
streams. Fige VI. 


CREMATION. 


If we had been wise we would, after Pasteur’s experiments on anthrax, 
have decreed the cremation of the dead, though embalming is nearly as 
safe as cremation. But many undertakers can not properly embalm a 
body, and, besides, it is everywhere the custom to consult the friends of 
the dead as to their wishes in the matter; that is, we permit people, who do 
not know what they do, to keep alive germs of disease that may cause 
the sickness and death of generations not yet born. Forty years after 
a pestilence of scarlet fever in an English town the minister plowed the 
cemetery for a garden, and the scourge which every one but the lone- 
some mothers had forgotten, fell upon the same town with more than its 
first destructiveness. Poetry for some thousands of years has given to 
the grave its drapery of words—the most sacred, consoling and tender that 
art can suggest: The ‘“moldering earth,” ‘‘the clods of the valley,” “the 
narrow house.” To “go back again to Mother Earth” appears to be the 
natural thing, and “unto dust thou shalt return” seems a divine decree. 
Cremation is, nevertheless, rapidly gaining. It leaves us at once with a 
memory and a spirit, and this is best, and one day it will seem to be best. - 
Expression can and will do for the final “purification by fire” all it has 
for the grave. But all this is sentiment. The struggle with disease is 
real; cremation will help us; this should be enough. 


HYDROPHOBIA. 


Pasteur now undertook the conquest of hydrophobia. Its cause was 
unknown. It was certain death, attended by the most awful circum- 
stances conceivable. Genius seeks such a task. Pasteur thought that 
the notion that hydrophobia was a disease of the salivary glands was a 
mistake, for the reason that madness is always a symptom, and this, he 
said, must involve the brain. His first step was to transfer a portion of 
the brain of a mad dog to the brain of one that was not mad. This soon 
produced madness, and his first point was gained. He now inoculated a 
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number of rabbits with diseased brain matter, and, when they were thor- 
oughly mad, he took out their spinal cords and subjected them to the in- 
fluence of light and air, and from day to day inoculated other rabbits with 
these. The disease, as before, lost in virulence, and at last the rabbits 
recovered and were found to be immune. His process was further tested 
* by permitting a number of dogs to be bitten by a mad dog, of which 
number half had been treated by Pasteur and half had not. Hvery dog 
not treated went mad and not one that had been treated took the dis- 
ease. He now began treating people who had been bitten by mad dogs. 
The first year he treated 2,682 cases, 98.66 per cent. of whom recovered. 
The second year 1,770 cases, 99.37 per cent. of whom recovered. The 
third year 1,622 cases, 99.45 per cent. of whom recovered. 

He went to his grave in 1895, with all the honors his country could 
confer. 


SURGERY. 


When Pasteur had finished his demonstration that fermentation is 
caused by bacteria, Lister concluded that the same might also be true of 
decay; that wounds ought not to suppurate; that there is no laudable pus. 
He had doubtless learned, as every boy does from his mother, the value 
of healing by the ‘‘tirst intention.’”’ She squeezes the cut, the outward 
flow of blood carries the bacteria away; she then binds the edges together, 
without washing, with court plaster, and the wound heals without forma- 
tion of pus in a few days. This is her way of keeping the bacteria out. _ 
Lister introduced antiseptic treatment and bandages for all wounds; and 
the results were so beneficient, so astonishing, so undeniable that the 
news went at once everywhere. The late Dr. Weist, a few years ago, re- 
moved a pint of stones from the bladder of a man seventy-five years old, 
who, eight days afterward, came on horseback to see the doctor. He re- 
moved a tumor that weighed more than the little woman from whom it 
was taken, and she recovered; he always called it cutting her loose from 
the tumor. 


VIVISECTION. 


We might as well quit scolding about vivisection, unless it amuses us 
more than any other form of diversion. The stakes are so big that no 
attention whatever will be paid to our talk. We wanted to know whether 
the body cavity could be safely opened and operated upon or not. We had 
to practice on men or animals. Which would have been best? We did 
open the pleuroperitoneal cavity of dogs and perform various experiments, 
as, for instance, cutting out a piece of the intestine. We brought the 
two cut ends together and fastened them antiseptically. In a few days 
the dogs were well, and so glad they had recovered that they freely for- 
gave all who had taken part in the operation; and for a reward we have 
the lives of our neighbors. Five hundred susceptible animals had to die 
the painful death of consumption before Koch could tell us the cause of 
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the disease. This knowledge came to us in 1881, and with it a means 
for the early diagnosis of the disease. This has enabled us to detect and 
ward it off in thousands of cases in its early stages, and it will at last 
give us the victory over it altogether. See Fig. II. 


ASIATIC CHOLERA. 


Our incredulity in the matter of disease and its treatment is amazing. 
Disease is an entity; only those people who think they are sick can be 
eured by thinking they are well. In 1892 a scourge of cholera fell upon 
the city of Hamburg, more severe than had ever fallen upon any other 
city. Again and again this disease has set out from its home in Asia, 
and has traveled across Europe and across the Atlantic to be arrested by 
the 9,000-mile water barrier of the Pacific only. This time it not only did 
not cross the Atlantic, but it did not spread in Germany; it did not even 
cross the street separating Hamburg from Altona. The disease germs got 
in the Elbe, above the city water works, and appeared almost simultane- 
ously with the contaminated water in nearly every house. - Altona had a 
different water supply. A bacteriologist was placed in command. Rules 
for battling with the disease were posted on every corner and given to 
every house and were promptly enforced. Not a nurse or physician in 
any hospital died from the disease. Demonstration can not be clearer. 


TYPHOID FEVER. 


Typhoid fever is a disease that we contract in a similar manner; that 
is, by drinking impure water or milk, or, in rare instances, by eating 
contaminated food. It is an easily preventable disease, and yet we have 
it in almost all parts of the State. Every shallow well in a town is a 
menace to the public health. This menace becomes greater as the town 
increases in size; and it addsto the danger if the town is underlaid by a bed 
of gravel from which the wells draw and into which the sinks drain. In 
such a town one case of disease, improperly managed, may create an epi- 
demic. More than a hundred cases appeared suddenly lately in an Indi- 
ana town. A dairyman with typhoid fever in his family brought it with 
his milk; the first thirteen cases were his customers. From some of these 
cases the germs reached the gravel substratum, and the fever broke out 
everywhere. Not only physicians, but every one should know that the 
deadly germs are in the faeces of the patient, and that these must be 
passed into a vessel containing a poison like corrosive sublimate or forma- 
lin. It will not do to pour the poison in on the stools; some germs are sure 
to escape. For greater safety, the vessel contents should be burned. 

Another Indiana town had its cemetery on top of the hill, its school- 
Louse about half way down; the town itself was at the foot of the hill and 
the river beyond. They had the typhoid fever, of course. Any one of 
three things would reduce the disease in the State or any part of the 
State to those bringing it in from somewhere else. Fig. VIII. 
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1. Deep well water for drinking purposes; say, 250 feet deep. 

2. Rainwater for drinking purposes; a one-hundred-barrel cistern, with 
a thirty-barrel cistern close by, with a filter between; the water to be first 
_ conducted into the thirty-barrel cistern. 

8. Boiled and cooled water for drinking purposes. Drinking purposes 
must include the washing and rinsing of all eating and drinking vessels 
and utensils. 

There is an Indiana town with a fine flow of fresh artesian water; 
but they do not condemn and fill up the wells of the town. The water of 
these wells has large amounts of salts in it, which give it an agreeable 
taste. These salts come from the surface drainage of stables, sinks, etc. 
People like the water and will drink it and take the risks as long as they 
may. Health in this respect wouid be so much cheaper than disease, not 
to count the trouble and pain of disease, that it is strange we do not have 
it. Munich is a great city that does not have typhoid fever—has to make 
an excursion with its students of medicine to some other town for a study 
of its symptoms. We can have it so here whenever we will. 

I have shown above that practice on animals is absolutely necessary 
for the conquest of disease. It is not always adequate. Practice on men 
becomes necessary. Every little while we hear of heroic souls who put 
their lives in jeopardy for this purpose. Why should we not give this 
option to criminals awaiting capital punishment? Suppose we have found 
a remedy for some deadly disease when some animal has it; we can never 
know that it will cure men until we try it. Shall we try it on your sick 
child? This is what we have hitherto been obliged to do. We have per- 
haps not yet learned all from the Greeks that we can. When Leonidas 
and his men were about to perish at Thermopylae, two of the Spartans 
were sick. One of them commanded his servants to carry him to the 
front where he could die in accordance with his country’s decrees, al- 
though he had not strength to lift a spear. The other, Aristidemus, did 
not do this, and unfortunately for him he recovered. He asked of the 
Greeks the post of greatest danger in the assault against Mardonius at 
Plataea, in order that he might lay down his life, no longer useful to him- 
self or his fellows, in his country’s service. His life had been a failure; 
he did not want his death to be. The tubercle or the typhoid bacillus is 
a foe more deadly to the people of Indiana than the Persian was to the 
Greek. If a life can be found that we are going to waste, that has the 
heroism of Aristidemus, ought not we to have the courage of the Greek 
and let him have the place at the apex of the flying wedge against disease? 
And should he return victor from such a charge we could and we would 
award to him the punishment Socrates chose for himself—maintenance at 
the Prytaneum. 


President: Professor Decker will talk to us about cheese—varieties, 
subearth ducts, curing rooms, ete.,, illustrating his talk with lantern pic- 
tures. 
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CHEESE PROBLEMS IN THE DAIRY. 
PROFESSOR JOHN W. DECKER. 


Cheese is a concentrated article of human food. It consists of 35 per 
cent. fat, 36 per cent. water, 23.5 per cent. casein, 3 per cent. ash and 2.5 


Fig. X. 
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per cent. of sugar, lactic acid compounds, etc. In the process of curing, 
the casin is broken down into soluble peptones that can be taken up very 
readily by the blood. The curing is really a digesting process. 

Butter-fat helps to make more and better cheese from a given quantity 
of milk (it is a mistake to skim the milk for cheese-making), as is shown 
in Fig. X. It is unfortunate that these pictures can not also show the 
difference in quality of the cheese, for this is even more marked than the 
difference in yield. 

Milk should be paid for at the factory on the basis of its butter-fat 
test. The cheese shown in Fig. X, made from separator skim milk, 
yielded at the rate of 5.5 pounds of cheese for 100 pounds of milk, and if 
some fisherman could have been found who wanted a big lot of bait that 
the fish could not get away with, would have brought one or two cents 
a pound. The cheese made from whole milk would weigh ten pounds, and 
bring at the same time 10 cents a pound. Different herds of cows may 
give milk of different qualities, which will make different quantities of 
cheese. 


Fig. XI. 


(Showing variation in size of fat globules in milk and relative size of milk-souring bacteria 
and fat globules —KEditor. 

Cheese-making is a process of fermentation. It is very necessary that 
the right fermentations be present; or, to state it in a little different way, 
too much of,any and of bad fermentations will spoil the cheese. Fer- 
mentations are of two kinds: (a) Enzymes, like rennet and pepsin; and (b) 
bacterial, such as cause the souring of milk. 

The bacteria fall into the milk after milking or at the time of milk- 
ing. If hay or dry fodder has been fed just before milking the dust that 
has been stirred up will contain millions of germs, which fall into the 
milk and grow. The dirt on the cows’ udders or flanks falls into the 
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milk when the hair is disturbed by milking. The cows’ flanks should be 
moistened with a damp but clean rag just before milking. The milk can 
should not stand in the barn to absorb barn flavors. “The milk should be 
run over an aerator and cooled immediately after milking. Fig. -XII 


PROGENY OF A 
SINGLE GERM 
IN TWELVE HOURS 


Fig. XII. 


shows the number of germs that may develop from one germ in twelve 
hours, under different conditions of cooling. This illustration was first 
presented by Dr. H. L. Russell, of the Wisconsin Experiment Station. If 
the pails and cans are not clean the milk may be again seeded. Fig. XIII. 


A B 


a 
Fig. XIII. The wrong and the right kind of a milk pail. A, the ordinary type of pail, 
showing sharp angles between sides and bottom; B, the same properly flushed with 
solder so as to facilitate thorough cleaning. The lower figure represents a joint as ordi- 
narily made in tinware. The depression ‘‘A’’ affords a place of refuge for bacteria from 


which they are not readily dislodged. This open joint should be filled completely with - 
solder. . 


shows where the germs may get into the crevices in pails and cans. Milk 
sours through the growth of lactic acid producing bacteria. Milk should 
not be received at the factory when it has more than .2 per cent. lactie acid 
in it. But milk does not taste sour until it has .3 per cent. acid present. 
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eM TMI 
Fig. XIV. Apparatus for alkali test. 


Irig. NIV shows a simple acid test. An eight-ounce bottle is filled with 
water and eight Farrington alkaline tablets dissolved in it. This makes a 
red liquid. Then a measure is made by soldering a wire handle on a No. 
10 cartridge shell. One measureful of the milk in question at the intake is 
dipped into the teacup and two measures of the red liquid added. If the 
red color disappears it is because the milk contains more than .2 per cent. 
acid and uses up the alkali added. If the milk has a pink tint there is 
not .2 per cent. acid, and the milk can be accepted. But sour milk is not 
the worst kind of bad milk. Some germs produce gas or bad flavors in 
the cheese. Fig. XV shows three pieces of cheese curd. One has no holes 


Fig. XV. Three pieces of cheese curd. 


32—Agriculture, 
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Fig. XVI. Cheese factory in Outagamie County, Wisconsin, with sub-earth duct. 


Fig. XVII. Factory in Ohio, showing 18-inch cowl for ventilation. 
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in it, and is a good curd. The other two have been inoculated with differ- 
ent quantities of a gas germ found commonly in manure. Such milk 
can be detected by the use of the Wisconsin curd test, which we developed 
in Wisconsin. 

After cheese is made it should be cured in a temperature not to exceed 
65 per cent. F. Recent investigations seem to show that the best temper- 
ature is between 40 degrees and 50 degrees F., and in the future cheese 
will probably be cured in central cold storage plants. A cheaper way of 
doing it is to ventilate a well insulated curing room with air drawn— 
or rather pushed—through a sub-earth duct. Such a duct is made by dig- 
ging a trench twelve feet deep and at least a hundred feet long and lay- 
ing at least three rows of ten-inch tile in the bottom and covering it over. 
One end of the tile connects with the curing room and the other end 
connects with a tube reaching above ground and a cowl on top, which 
always faces the wind. The air flowing into the cowl enters the duct 
and is cooled in its passage by the cool earth around it. Well-built ducts 
keep the well-built curing rooms at about 60 degrees F. Figs. XVI, XVII. 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION. 
December 19, 1901, 10 a. m. 


President: We will call this morning’s session to order now, as we 
are already about fifteen minutes late. We will begin the session by a 
song from the Reform School Glee Club. 


President: We will open the session by calling upon Mr. Newsom to 
give his paper on “A Consideration of Dairy Rations.’”’ Mr. Newsom, of 
Valley Mills. 


CONSIDERATION OF DAIRY RATIONS. 


G. P. NEWSOM, VALLEY MILLS. 


By the term ration is meant the total feed for twenty-four hours. It 
shall be our purpose in this paper to treat of dairy rations, common dairy 
feeds, methods of preparation and feeding, and calculations for balanc- 
ing the same. 

A few questions like the following will bring out what usually is con- 
sidered in selecting the feeds that shall constitute our ration for the cow. 

The first consideration should be the cost. Is it available? Is it 
palatable? Can it be preserved? Is it concentrated or bulky? How 
effective is it in producing milk? Can I secure a desirable substitute 
for it? 
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A couple of examples along this line will make clearer what is meant. 
Let us take timothy hay: Cost—Usually high in price. It can always be 
had on the market if sufficient is not raised. 

Is it palatable? Cows will eat it with relish. 

Can it be preserved? Timothy hay under favorable conditions will keep 
for years. 

Is it concentrated or bulky? Bulky, a coarse fodder. 

Is it effective? Not reputed to be of special value as a cow feed; not 
the best milk producer. 

Can I secure a desirable substitute? Clover hay, alfalfa or corn stover 
may replace timothy to advantage in a dairy ration. 

Then we would rule out timothy hay from our ration on cost, in- 
efficiency, and availability of a substitute. 

Now, gluten feed: Cost—Cheap for protein content, the expensive ele 
ment of a dairy ration. 

Is available in the vicinity of starch factories, and may be shipped 
long distances if a freight rate can be secured that will keep the cost 
within its value. é 

Is it palatable? No; but if mixed with bran or corn and cobmeal and 
fed carefully cows will eat it. 

Can it be preserved? It will keep almost as well as bran, and is a 
concentrated feed. 

Is it effective? As a milk-producer it is one of the best concentrated 
feeds on the market. 

Substitutes may be had. The raising of soys, cowpeas and alfalfa 
will provide a home-grown substitute. 

And thus we take up in detail each feed in selecting a dairy ration. 

Among the common dairy feeds we may mention clover and timothy 
hay, corn stover (stalks), corn fodder (ear and stalk), corn, cornmeal, corn 
and cobmeal, hominy meal, gluten feed, gluten meal, wheat bran, wheat 
middlings, oil meal, oats, barley, rye, brewers’ grains and silage. 

Clover hay, when cut at the right time and properly cured, should con- 
stitute a part of every dairy ration. In sections where alfalfa can be 
grown and clover can not, alfalfa should replace clover hay, as it is 
richer in protein, that expensive and essential food element in dairy 
rations. 

Timothy hay is often used as a dairy feed, but is not. specially fitted 
for the purpose. It will often pay to change it for clover or a concen- 
trated feed, such as bran or gluten feed. 

Corn stover (stalks and blades) is a cheap, bulky feed; can be had on 
any farm where corn is raised, and should constitute a part of every dairy 
ration, because it is more valuable as a feed than as a fertilizer. It 
should be cut or shredded. : 

Corn fodder (ear and stalk) should rarely constitute a part of a dairy 
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ration, unless the growth is very poor or was sowed for that purpose 
when the stalks are almost all eaten anyhow. 

Corn should be fed as cornmeal or corn and cobmeal and 6 cents per 
bushel should be added to the cost to pay for grinding or crushing. 

When properly balanced with other feeds, corn and cobmeal makes an 
excellent milk-producer. Care should be used to prevent cows laying on 
too much fat when corn is fed. 

Hominy meal is the starchy, carbonaceous part of corn, is poor in pro- 
tein and should not be fed to the dairy cow. 

Gluten feed is very rich in protein, not palatable, and should be fed 
cautiously and mixed with wheat bran or some other palatable food. 
When it is available it should be considered in forming a dairy ration. 
Its value lies in its high protein content. 

Gluten meal is richer still than gluten feed, and should be fed with 
even more caution and may replace it to advantage. 

Wheat bran is the classical cow feed, and is fed more, perhaps, than 
any other concentrated feed and has a rather high protein content. 

Wheat middlings and shorts are sometimes used as a dairy feed to 
advantage, but bran is more common. 

Oil meal is very rich in protein, has a laxative property, and on this 
account should be fed when green feed or silage is not fed. It is also 
valuable in warm climates, as it gives a firm, solid character to butter. 
One-half to two pounds per day should be the feed when the laxative 
property is desired. When fed heavily it loses this power on the system 
and becomes distinctly a feed. Oats either cut in sheaf or ground as grain 
make a good dairy feed, and if oats do well on your land and the market 
price is low, it will pay to feed them. 

Barley, rye and brewers’ grains are sometimes fed to dairy cows, 
but their use should be discouraged. There are laws in some cities and 
towns forbidding the sale of milk from cows fed on brewers’ grains. Rye 
often gives an undesirable flavor to butter, and where fastidious custom- 
ers are supplied satisfaction could not be given. 

Silage is the cheapest and best feed the dairyman can have to take 
the place of grass. Silage is past the experimental stage, is palatable, 
nutritious, laxative, all consumed, and little is spoiled in a good, round 
silo. Silage is preserved grass as corn is only a mammoth grass. It is, 
however, not the equal of grass, but comes next to it in our list of feeds. 

Among feeds that are still in the experimental stage in our State for 
one reason or another, we mention alfalfa, soy beans and cow peas. These 
are rich in protein, and when once established on our farms will reduce 
very materially the cost of our dairy ration. 

How often shall we feed? Shall we mix the feeds or give each one 
separately ? 

On account of the large storage capacity of the rumen or first stomach 
of the cow, it will generally be found sufficient to feed twice daily, giving 
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about one-half of each separate feed at each meal; that is, one-half of the 
bran, silage, hay, etc., in the morning and the other half in the evening. 
When feeds are given that may impart an undesirable flavor or odor, they 
should be given immediately after milking and the milk removed from the 
barn. A little roughage at noon has been given for cows to pick over, 
but it should not be any more necessary than to do the same at midnight. 

When we understand that the stomach of the cow is specially con- 
structed for rolling and mixing feeds we begin to doubt the advisability 
of mixing by hand. At the Wisconsin Experimental Station a steer was 
killed fifteen minutes after a full feed given singly, and the contents 
of the stomach were thoroughly mixed. Hence, we conclude that mixing 
by hand is not desirable, unless to make the cows eat a food that would 
otherwise not be eaten. To mix the concentrated and bulky feeds will 
generally produce some better results at the pail, but will seldom pay for 
the extra labor involved. - 

In cold weather the value of warming a feed may be easily proven. 
Here, again, the cost of warming the feed should be compared with 
the increase in milk flow. A feed of warm silage is beneficial, and when 
the other feeds are dry they need not be warmed. 

Cooking feeds for cows was recommended strongly fifty years ago, 
but experiments since that time prove conclusively the fallacy of this 
plan of feeding. At Popelsdorf experiments in cooking hay showed that 
with the uncooked hay 46 per cent of the protein was digested, while in 
the cooked hay only 30 per cent. was digested, a loss of one-third, due to 
cooking. The cooking of other feeds, in the case of feeding swine, caused — 
an average loss of 6 per cent. in all tests reported. 

Hivery one is familiar with the indigestibility of an egg boiled for 
thirty minutes as against the one soft-boiled. This is on account of the 
fact that albuminoids are changed to a less digestible form by heat. All 
experiments in this country and Canada point to the same conclusion— 
that it does not pay to cook feed for cows. The editor of the Country 
Gentleman, in discussing the subject of cooking coarse fodder, once said: 
“The advantages are very slight and not worth the trouble of either build- 
ing the fire, cutting the wood or erecting the apparatus, to say nothing of 
all these combined, with danger and insurance added.” 

In forming a dairy ration the chemical composition must be taken 
into account. Every feed-stuff has more or less water, varying from 5.7 
per cent. in grano gluten to 89 per cent in silage and 93.4 per cent. in 
whey. All the remainder of a feed-stuff is known as dry matter. This 
dry matter is divided into two classes, called digestible and indigestible. 
No account is taken of the indigestible dry matter, as it is of no value 
for feed. The digestible matter is divided into three food elements, known 
as protein, carbohydrates and fats. Hence, feeding analyses show the 
number of pounds of dry matter, digestible protein, carbohydrates and 
fats in 100 pounds of a given feedstuff. After much experimenting Wolff, 
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in Germany, laid down a feeding standard of 25 pounds dry matter, 2.5 
pounds protein, 12.5 pounds carbohydrates and .6 pound fats for a cow of 
1,000 pounds, live weight, in twenty-four hours. HExperimenters and feed- 
ers in this country have been inclined to reduce the amount of protein, 
which is the expensive element of feeds, and have still had very grati- 
fying results. 

To figure out a dairy ration weigh the clover hay and the corn 
stover given to each cow. Aim to give each one all she will clean up. 
If, when you feed again, much is left, weigh it back and subtract this 
amount from the amount fed; the result will be the amount consumed. 
Get a table of analyses. One appears in Hoard’s Dairyman, of December 
6, 1901. The figures show that 100 pounds of clover hay has 84.7 pounds 
of dry matter. Suppose the average cow consumed five pounds of clover 
hay. Then multiply the number of pounds of dry matter—84.7 by 5, and 
set the decimal point two places to the left, which is the same as dividing 
by 100, and we have 4.235 pounds of dry matter consumed. The table 
shows 6.8 pounds digestible protein. Multiply this by 5 and set the deci- 
mal two places to the left, and we have .34 pound. Carbohydrates 35.8 
pounds multiplied by 5, moving the decimal two places to the left, equals 
1.79 pounds; fat, 1.7 pound multiplied by 5 equals .085 pound. : 

Suppose 8 pounds of corn stover were consumed. The table shows 
that there are 59.5 pounds of dry matter, 1.7 pound protein, 32.4 pounds 
carbohydrates and .7 pound fat in 100 pounds of corn stover. Multiply- 
ing we have in our 8 pounds of corn stover 4.76 pounds dry matter, .136 
pound protein, 2.592 pounds carbohydrates and .056 pound fat. 

Now, try 80 pounds silage; then add together the figures in each one 
under each head and compare this with the standard given by Wolff. It 
will be found to be short in each column, and much shorter in the protein 
column than in the others. This indicates that the remainder of the 
ration must be a concentrated one. Suppose gluten feed is available; 
then, if we feed to the limit, which is about 4 pounds to the cow, add this 
amount to each column of our ration, figured as before, we are still 
short, and more concentrated feed is still needed to bring it up to the 
standard. Let’s try bran, 4 pounds. This ration figured out in tabular 
form looks as follows: 
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Digestible Nutrients. 
FOODS FED DAILY. Heh: 
atter. 

Protein patie: Fat 

* | Hydrates. ; 
Glover hay, S pounds... 5 S24 2 = stare 42.35 340 1.790 085 | 
Cora stoverS poundsis26.26-8ic.0e4... 2 4.760 136 2.592 .056 
Corn silage, 30 POUNOS <i. ccc 2 niciaere! et 6.270 .270 3.390 | .210 
Wheat bran, 4 pounds 2 ...02.0....... 3.524 504 1.544 .120 
Gluteniieed) 4 pounds <7-reeeeiece ta. 3.600 .932 2.028 -108 
Motalse: oe eee ae ete eee taane 22.389 2.182 11.344 579 

Wiolftistandards pee eee. Dh. 25 12.50 36.) 


The silage could be increased to advantage. Wolff and Lehman, of 
Germany, have given the following standards, depending upon the quan- 
tity of milk produced: 


Digestible Nutrients. 


When Yielding Daily lay 
"| Protein Carbooe iat 
* | Hydrates. ; 
Hi qpoundemiuk:s 5. sce meceees eo: 25 SS Hk6 10 3 
16-6 poundsanilk: inp ch sc. see eee 27 2 11 4 
22, pounds milk): 2: ee eka ae 29 2.5 13 5 
of sD POUNGS MINE, > ca iactoe siejenhensepes 32 3 13 8 


These standards will serve to bring out the fact that few cows are to 
be fed exactly alike. This table takes into account the quantity of milk 
produced and is a safe guide. 

If we reason conversely if we feed a cow 4 pounds protein, 18 pounds 
carbohydrates and .8 pound fat, we should expect 271% pounds of milk 
per day. But there are conditions that may reduce this quantity of milk 
in a short time. Among them we may mention period of lactation, age-of 
the cow, unkind treatment, running, excitement, lack of care, disease and 
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unsound or decaying food. We may expect the results given by Wolff 
only when conditions are favorable and within our control. 

But, we may ask, why bother with a standard when so many things 
may reduce the effect of the balanced ration? : 

But such conditions exist regardless of the ration, whether balanced 
or not, and when the balanced ration is used better results are had than 
when an unbalanced ration is used. Then, too, if a man will go to the 
trouble to figure out a dairy ration he will be almost sure to take better 
care of his cows, look after their comfort and get better returns. 


President: If there is any one that wishes to discuss this subject, we 
will hold it open for a few minutes. ; 
i 


Mr. Barrett: I would like to ask Mr. Newsom a question. He has 
named three important grain feeds. By that I mean bran, meal and 
hominy meal, and three derived from the stalk part of the vegetable. 
I would like to have him name them in the order of their importance. 


Mr. Newsom: The silage is perhaps the most important feed, but that 
is not sufficient. There is no one feed that is sufficient. Of the feeds 
we have here, I should recommend, if a person was going to confine him- 
self to three feeds, silage, clover hay and bran. I will not attempt to name 
the order in which they should come, but if I was confined to three 
feeds, those would be the three. 


Mr. Burnside: I would like to ask Mr. Newsom, in feeding his cows 
to supply them with sufficient protein, what he considers best at present 
prices? 

Mr. Newsom: I think gluten ieed about as cheap a protein as we can 


bily now. 


Mr. Burnside: I don’t agree with you. I would like to ask if he ever 
used cottonseed meal as a source of protein? 


Mr. Newsom: Yes, sir. 
Mr. Burnside: What do you pay for bran now? 


Mr. Newsom: I pay about $22 a ton; that is about all it is worth, and 
that is one reason why I name gluten feed. At tuat price the protein in 


bran would be 6, 7 or 8 cents a pound, and in gluten feed it would run 
3% cents a pound; but gluten feed, the cows won't eat by itself. 


President: Why not feed gluten meal? It is richer in protein, al- 
though it is not more palatable. 


Mr. Burnside: In my experience gluten meal is very palatable. Our 
cows will take hold of it right away. 
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Mr. Newsom: Gluten meal will be as cheap as the gluten feed. 


President: You have about 28 to 40 per cent. portein in gluten meal 
and 16 to 20 per cent. in gluten feed. 


Mr. Burnside: What is that worth? 
President: About $26 a ton. 
Mr. Burnside: I can buy cottonseed meal for $25. 


President: I think in the selection of this feeding stuff one should 
have regard for the purposes he wants to feed his cows for. I think 
cottonseed meal, as a butter producer, does not make first-class butter. 
It may produce a slightly objectionable condition of the fat. It is a harder 
fat. Butter that is made in the south will ship better when made from 
cottonseed meal, but it has been shown by careful experiments that as 
far as the flavor of the butter is concerned, it is one of the poorer mate- 
rials used for feeds. 


Mr. Burnside: Did you ever have any kick in that respect in con- 
nection with silage? 


President: I can not give any instance. I know that matter has been 
discussed a great deal among scientific men. 


Mr. Burnside: What I am concerned in is to get rid of clover hay. I 
want to feed silage, shredded fodder, and am buying my concentrated 
feed. I want to have bran, gluten feed or cottonseed meal. 


Secretary: Why do you want to get rid of clover hay? 


Mr. Burnside: Simply because it is not handy. You have to have a 
double force of men all the time to harvest it. Clover hay is a hard thing 
to cure first-class. Clover makes a great feed for the cow, but it is hard 
to get and hard to cure and get it in in the right kind of shape, and we 
feel that the corn field is the place to get our feed. 


President: If you can buy cottonseed meal at $25 a ton, I am perfectly 
satisfied it is the cheapest thing I have heard of so far. 


Mr. Burnside: I would like to have this ration criticised. I feed my 
cows about forty pounds of corn silage; I feed them four pounds of bran, 
two pounds of cottonseed meal, and I give them all the shredded fodder 
they will eat—all they will take up and not waste. 


Mr. Johnson: Is this cottonseed meal guaranteed by the manufacturer 
to contain so much of these ingredients that you get for $25 a ton? 


Mr. Burnside: I don’t consider a guarantee of that kind worth that 
(snap of finger). They don’t amount to anything. I bought cottonseed 
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meal last summer for $28. I bought some last summer that I think was 
absolutely pure, but you can’t tell. This winter I bought cottonseed meal; 
the color was all right, except you could see little hulls in it, and when I 
went to Cincinnati I told the fellow where I bought the meal. I hadn’t 
paid for the meal, and I told him I got in a load, and kicked about that 
cottonseed meal, and he said: ‘‘All right; what is it?” I said it was adulter- 
ated, and he says: “Have you got it at home?’ I said “Yes.” He says: 
“Did you pay $25 for it?’ and I told him I did. He said: ‘Send it back; 
it is worth more money.” When they came to examine the meal they said 
that was true, there were some hulls in it, but it was all right with that 
exception. I would think that if some of these people would try cotton- 
seed meal in limited quantities they would like it. I would not want to 
feed more than two or three pounds a day, but, according to the amount 
of protein it contains, it is worth three times as much as bran for that 
purpose, and where a man feeds like I do—silage and corn fodder—cotton- 
seed meal is the cheapest feed to get. 


President: I don’t know of an agent in Indiana for cottonseéd meal. 
Does anybody? I don’t know of anybody that sells it. You have got to 
send out of the State to get it. Now, cottonseed meal and oil meal and 
gluten meal are all in the same class; they are all highly concentrated pro- 
tein feeds. I consider that oil meal has a value by itself over the others 
in that it conditions animals as other feeds do not. It is often used as the 
main ingredient in condition powders. We have to pay an enormous price 
for a package of condition powders, when it is perhaps not worth any 
more than ordinary oil meal. The general character of the feed is such 
that it brings out a nice glossy coat, and here it has a value outside of 
the amount of protein in it, and it does not cost ordinarily more than 
cottonseed meal, although I doubt if one is able te buy cottonseed meal to- 
day for less than $30 a ton. 


Mr. Burnside: I got that meal within the last ten days, but I don’t 
suppose I could get it now. 


President: Of course, the feeding question is the all-important ques- 
tion with our farmers, but I consider gluten meal a very profitable feed. 
I purchased five tons for feeding at our place, and I could not ask for a 
feed to be relished more, and I don’t know of anything that will give a 
more favorable or rapid increase in production. The question was asked 
if the manufacturer guaranteed the composition of the cottonseed meal. 
In the east, cottonseed meal is oftentimes adulterated, and so is oil meal, 
and it may be true that gluten meal is, but I have never heard the same 
complaint about that that I have about cottonseed meal. 


Mr. Mills: Do you mean the mixed gluten? 
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President: At our place we have what is known as the straight 
gluten meal. 


Mr. Mills: I have fed it for some time, and one is the pure gluten, 
and the other is the gluten feed. The pure gluten they guarantee 36 per 
cent. of protein and 4% per cent. of fat. The mixed feed 24 per cent. 
protein and 8 per cent. fat. I use the mixed feed on account of the extra 
bulk I would get. 


President: That is part gluten meal and gluten feed mixed together; 
they mix them. 


Mr. Mills: Considering the price of both, mixed feed at $19 and the 
other at $22, which, in your judgment, would be the proper feed to feed? 


President: I didn’t have any idea you got that amount of protein you 
say. 


Mr. Mills: It is guaranteed on each package. 
President: I would rather pay $22 for the 36 than $19 for the other. 


Mr. Mills: You would have considerable less feed and bulk. The rea- 
son I choose was because I could feed a larger bulk. 


President: There is one reason why a person can afford to pay a 
higher price for the gluten meal. Gluten meal is more digestible than 
gluten feed, on the same basis that ordinary cornmeal is more digestible 
than cornstalk. The more woody fiber yow have in an article of feed— 
the more crude fiber—the more difficult it is to digest, and the nearer you 
approach to the gluten feed, the more of the bran and chaffy part of the 
corn you have. This matter has not been referred to, but, as a product of 
the starch factories, there is quite a wide variety of names given to these 
products that contain a good deal of protein. There are fifteen or twenty 
products sent out by the starch factories that have different names, and 
one can’t always tell by the name what material he is getting. 


Mr. Mills: I would like to inquire the relative value of millet as com- 
pared with timothy and clover hay. 


Mr. Newsom: I think clover hay, good clover hay, will show better 
results than millet, but millet has shown better results than timothy hay. 
I would like to ask Mr. Mills if he has ever noticed the way the cows will 
eat the gluten feed? 


Mr. Mills: We feed it in bran; some of our cows seem to like it and 
others don’t. Some we feed it with silage, and, with but one or two 
exceptions, they seem to prefer the other at the present time. 
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Mr. Newsom: I would like to say, while we are on that subject, that 
there is no one set of feeds that can be set down to everybody in the State. 
A person near a starch factory would say gluten meal, and one away 
would say something else. Each man must feed what he has nearest 
home, and can get the cheapest. If you can get clover hay, that ought to 
be fed; and if you can get alfalfa, to do well, alfalfa ought to be fed. 
There is no one feed that will suit everybody. You have to do this 
yourself to suit the surroundings. 


Mr. Burnside: I would like to ask Mr. Newsom if a man can get the 
Lest results from the milk cow by feeding silage, shredded fodder or gluten 
meal, or bran, or whatever he pleases. 


Mr. Newsom: I think a man can get results that ought to be entirely 
satisfactory by feeding silage and corn fodder, and then bring up your 
protein with your concentrated feed; there is no reason why he should not 
get the best results. 


Mr. Burnside: Do you feed any corn besides the corn in your silage? 


Mr. Newsom: Not very often; we prefer to feed the corn to our hogs, 
and buy the concentrated feed for the cows. 


Mr. Parrett: I would like to ask if the per cent. of protein is based on 
‘pure bran—pure hull? 


Mr. Newsom: Mr. President, these tables are based on the average 
bran that we find on the market; whether it comes from the pure hull, I 
don’t know. These tables are supposed to be a guide to the man that 
goes out in the market to buy his stuff. These tables are our only 
authority. 


Mr. Barrett: Can some one answer how much protein there is in what 
is called ordinary shorts? 


The President: There is about the same as bran. There is very lit- 
tle difference. There is a little more starch. There is about 12 per cent. 
of digestible protein in each. 


Mr. Burnside: Bran is more desirable on account of it being light. 
You want as little shorts or middling in the bran as you can possibly get. 


Mr. Newsom: I think that is true. A feed that will form into a 
doughy mass is not a desirable feed; it is not the best thing for a cow. 
We want something that the cow can digest. 


Mr. Burnside: What are you feeding your cows now? 


Mr. Newsom: Clover hay, corn fodder and, at present, some bran. 
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Mr. Burnside: How much bran are you feeding them? 


Mr. Newsom: I don’t know, exactly; we vary the feed according to 
the quantity of milk the cow is giving, but it would run along about four 
pounds. : 


Mr. Burnside: A day? 
Mr. Newsom: Yes, a day. 


The President: I want to ask the question, which was suggested by 
the question asked by Mr. Burnside, how many persons in this audience 
that own siloes use them? (Those doing so held up their hands.) 


The Secretary: Seventeen, I make it. 


The President: There is a question in connection with that: How 
many of you men that feed corn silage feed cornmeal? 


The Secretary: There is one person. 
The President: Mr. Newsom says, also, he is feeding some now. 


The Secretary: What are the particular conditions which make it de 
sirable to feed it? 


A Voice: The price of it. 
The President: We are feeding cornmeal in addition to silage. 


Mr. Jamison: Mr. President, in feeding corn we feed it more because 
we have it on hand. It is there in the way, and we feed it rather than 
feed it to hogs. 


The President: How many of you that put corn in your silos had good 
corn this year? 


Mr. Burnside: What do you call “good corn?’ 
The President: We will say twenty-five bushels to the acre. 
Mr. Burnside: We didn’t have it. 


The President: Mr. Husselman is here, and they feed quite an exten- 
Sive herd at his place at Auburn, and I would like to have him tell us 
what they feed their cows. 


Mr. Husselman: Following is the ration I fed our Cows this past win- 
ter. First feed in morning: Four pounds bran, followed with thirty-five 
pounds silage immediately after milking. About 1 p. m. we fed in the 
racks about twenty-five or thirty pounds millet hay per cow; at 3:30 p. m. 
we fed about thirty-five pounds of corn fodder and clover hay, cut fine and 
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mixed with bran and cornmeal to each cow; bran and cornmeal in weight 
about three and one-half or four pounds to the cow. This ration was 
mixed in the morning and left soak until fed in the afternoon. We got 
the very best results from this method of feeding, which is a very eco- 
nomical way of feeding, as the cut feed goes farther and gives better re- 
sults than when the whole feed is given. 


The President: How much of that thirty-five pounds that you feed 
at night is cleaned up? 


Mr. Husselman: It is all eaten up that evening. Of course, we do 
not mix so much bran with it; but there is no loss, because the feed is all 
eaten by morning. 


Mr. Burnside: You do not like to feed them silage before they are 
milked? 


Mr. Husselman: No. If your customers detect the least little bit of 
flavor in the milk they come to you right away, and we find that by feed- 
ing silage once a day we do not have so much complaint about the milk. 


Mr. Burnside: How much bran do you feed a day to the cow? 


Mr. Husselman: About four pounds, and at the present time we can’t 
buy bran at home; we have to have it shipped in. I bought two tons Tues- 
day, before I started here, which cost $22 and the freight, $1 a ton; I 
don’t believe we can buy very much longer at that price. We can’t buy 
gluten meal for less than $26. Last winter we tried gluten feed—gluten 
meal, rather—and I find we did not get satisfactory results from it. I 
don’t know why, but we did not. 


Mr. Burnside: I would like to ask one question in regard to bran. 
Have any of these dairymen been in the habit of laying in their bran in 
the summer just before the millers begin to grind their new wheat? I 
filled my granaries full of bran, just before they begun to grind new 
wheat, at $12 a ton, and I believe that is the time of year for all of us 
to buy our bran. The old wheat bran, I never had a bit of trouble in 
keeping it. I have never had a bit of trouble about it lumping. 


Mr. Husselman: We always do whenever we can get the bran. Up 
until this year we have been able to put in ten tons of bran at $10 a ton, 
but we could not do that this year. We have bought our bran of one man 
for the last five years. 


The President: This is a very interesting subject, but it is a quarter 
to eleven, and we have two other subjects which come up, so I am going 
to call for the next paper, that by Mr. Shugart. I suppose he will also 
touch on some of the material we have been discussing this morning. 
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In selecting a dairy herd, one should spare neither pains nor means 
in obtaining the best that could be procured—to secure cows for their 
foundation herd that would give the largest quantity and best quality of 
milk at the least cost of production. Of the many different breeds of 
eattle that are used for dairy purposes, I prefer the Holstein-Friesian cat- 
tle. We have tried the Jersey cattle. They were not satisfactory, as they 
did not give enough milk to make them profitable to the dairyman who 
‘Sells his milk to the city trade, and their offspring are so small they are 
:almost worthless, except for veal, and they are not the best quality for 
that. The Jersey cow, however,.is noted for the high per cent. of butter- 
fat in her milk, making her profitable to one where butter alone is the 
aim. We have tried the Durham, and found them unprofitable as a 
dairy cow. The Durhams, as a breed, are superior for beef production, 
but for large productions of milk they are not there. Very often we 
find a Durham cow that does not give enough milk to support her calf. 
As I have stated before, of the many different breeds of cattle that are 
classed as dairy cattle I prefer the Holstein-Friesian cattle. They are 
noted for their large milk production; for their large butter and cheese 
production, and for their large and vigorous calves. They are, in my esti- 
mation, the ideal dairy cattle. I will give what a few of our cows have 
done for us with only ordinary care and feed, such as we give them every 
day in the year. These cows have not been officially tested. The test was 
made by weighing the milk daily, saving a sample of the milk from each 
cow, and sending it to the creamery to be tested for butter-fat. The tests 
were as follows: 


NAME OF Cow. Age. Kee He esa 

Tiranta Lady Aoud ar. scicks nm cs ce apse ereroate 5 years. 79 3.8 
Tiranta Lady Calantha?si.c2 scence, sees 2 years. 523 3.4 
Netherland Beauty’s Saldene Queen.......... 5 years. 574 4 

Teetje Jangen Saldene Queen................ 2 years. 50 3.6 
IBOGKeyie MLAss 4.0 2:3 ss erc steeper ciara & 6 years. 643 3.9 
Buckeye Lass: 20-4). 3 s:acks cone eee ames 3 years. 48 4.2 
Buckeye ‘age 3G ij. 02 iis salient ye ee eeaeanee ote 2 years. 49 3.9 
Netherland ‘Mageie 3d) 7.02 see eee eee 3 years. 644 i 
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We sold from July 1, 1900, to July 1, 1901, 56,948 gallons of milk from 
fifty-two head of cows. No account was kept of the milk used in our 
family, nor for the two tenants and their families. This makes an aver- 
age of a little more than three gallons per cow per day for the entire year. 

This breed of cattle is rapidly occupying the richer and more important 
dairy sections of our country; hence there is a great demand for informa- 
tion in regard to them. These cattle were introduced from the province 
of North Holland and Friesland, a section of the kingdom of Netherlands 
bordering on the North Sea, commonly called Holland. The dairymen of 
these provinces are descendants of the ancient Friesians, and their cat- 
tle are lineal descendants of the cattle bred by them 2,000 years ago. 
From the earliest accounts of dairy husbandry these cattie have been 
used and developed for dairy purposes. North Holland has been mainly 
deyoted to cheese production, and I*riesland to butter production. As 
an illustration of the extent of the latter production the following sta- 
tistics are quoted: The area of Friesland is 1,253 squares miles, fifty-three 
less than the State of Rhode Island. In 1874 England imported from 
Friesland 40,763 cwt. of cheese and 266,041 cwt. of butter. Reduced to 
pounds, these importations were 4,565,456 pounds of cheese and 29,796,592 
pounds of butter. In 1879 the number of cows in Friesland was 144,802. 
Assuming an equal number in 1874, this importation of butter from Fries- 
land was an average of 205%, pounds for all the cows, old and young, 
owned in that province. Even if there were no home consumption, and 
no sales to other countries, these exports alone sufficiently demonstrate 
the great capacity of this breed. 


THESE CATTLE IN OTHER PARTS OF EUROPE. 


If allowed to spread without artificial restrictions, the value of a 
breed may be judged somewhat by the territory over which it spreads in 
competition with other breeds. Especially is this true of dairy breeds 
found, as such breeds are, only in civilized countries and on valuable 
land. This breed is found in more countries, occupying more territory, 
and probably producing more milk, cheese and butter than all other 
dairy breeds combined. These facts are brought forcibly to our attention 
by the reports of American Consuls in the commercial centers of Europe 
in answer to inquiries made by our Department of State in 1885. Going 
south from the two Netherland provinces—North Holland and Friesland— 
where this breed originated, and from whence it is mainly brought, it has 
spread over the provinces of Utrecht and South Holland, almost exclu- 
sively occupying them. Farther south, in the kingdom of Belgium, the 
most densely populated State in Europe, three of its provinces are largely 
devoted to dairying—Antwerp and East and West Flanders. The peculiar 
location of Belgium makes it equally easy for the dairyman to import 
from England, North Holland and the Islands of Jersey and Guernsey. 
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The government has granted subsidies for the importation of foreign 
breeds to improve the stock of the country. No country is so well situated 
to pass judgment on the various breeds. The dairymen of this country 
have been acting the part of a great jury. Their suffrages are shown in 
the reports of the Consuls accredited to its provinces. Says Consul Stew- 
art, of Antwerp: ‘Antwerp prefers to improve her stock by the introduc- 
tion of the Dutch race, because the dairy is the result aimed at, and but 
little attention is paid to other products. The cow is valued only for her 
milk-giving qualities, and for this purpose the Dutch are much the best.” 

Says Consul Wilson, of Brussels: “In the Province of Antwerp the 
production of milk and butter and the raising of vegetables for the Lon- 
don and Antwerp markets are found so much more profitable than the 
growing of beef cattle, that the farmers of that district will have nothing 
to do with but such cattle as produce the largest amount of milk upon the 
smallest amount of food; and for this they prefer the pure Dutch cow, or 
her crosses with the lemish animal.” 


IS THIS BREED A GENERAL PURPOSE BREED? 


If a general purpose breed is one that is equally valuable for each 
and every leading purpose, for which cattle are used, it is not such a 
breed. This breed excels in milk production. It is superior for veal pro- 
duction, and valuable for beef production. If this combination of qualities 
defines a general purpose breed, it is such a breed. For generations the 
natural conditions under which these cattle have been developed have 
been most favorable for this combination of qualities. Looking upon one 
of its model cows, the broad loin and rump seems just the place for the 
growth of the finest quality of beef, and the fit support of the capacious 
udder; the straight quarters and well-rounded body can not detract from 
milk production. Her calves are large at birth, and they grow and fatten 
with great rapidity. 

In Holland and Belgium this combination of qualities and uses is uni- 
versal. The cows, no matter how good, are seldom kept until they be- 
come old and worn-out shells, valueless for beef, and not fit to propagate 
their kind, but are sold for beef while they are vigorous enough to put on 
flesh, profitable alike to producer and consumer. This is the element 
that produces endurance under great strain of any sort—in the race 
horse, under the strain of terrific speed; in the milk cow, under the strain 
of enormous production.. The presence or absence of this element is espe- 
cially manifested in the growth and development of the young of the 
different breeds. Observe the calves of two different breeds: Of one they 
live and grow without special care or attention; of the other they perish 
easily if they do not have the best of care. The difference is simply in 
constitutional vigor or vital force, born in the calves of the one, and not 
born in the calves of the other. This difference continues throughout the 
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lives of these animals. It may not be manifest so conspicuously in after 
life, yet it affects all their relations to their food, care and production. 
In what does it consist? Is it in possessing what is sometimes called the 
nervous temperament? Not infrequently we find the offspring of breeds 
that lay especial claim to this temperament especially lacking in ability 
to live and rapidly develop without special care. It is a secret force 
hidden in the breed and in the animal. Perhaps it may be properly called 
the vital temperament. We claim that the bulls of the Holstein Friesian 
breed possess this vital force or temperament more strongly than those 
of any other improved dairy breed. The breeders in Holland and Fries- 
land have always avoided in-and-in breeding. 

In proof that this breed maintains a high standard of vital force we 
point to its use in almost every climate, including that of northern Rus- 
sia, nearly up to the Arctic Circle. Here in America it is as hardy as 
our native cattle; its calves are raised without difficulty. Taken from their 
dams at three days old, and reasonably fed on skim milk and a little oil 
meal, they grow like weeds. Given plenty of food, no matter if much of 
it is roughage, they develop rapidly. The heifers usually drop their calves 
when about two years of age, and henceforward are profitable to their 
owners. 


FEEDING QUALITIES. 


These cattle have great digestive and assimilative powers. In regard 
to the feeding qualities of North Holland or Friesian cattle, the conclu- 
sion reached in a long period of investigation is as follows: 

During the period of milking the cows appear to be in poor condition, 
_but they fatten readily when dry. They, however, always require an 
ample supply of food, but are by no means choice as to the quality of the 
food. LI would underscore this last sentence, because it describes the two 
most important characteristics of profitable dairy animals. There can 
be no profit in animals that consume only the necessary food of support. 
The more they can consume, digest and assimilate above this, the more 
profitable. The other characteristic is in the fact that dairy animals should 
by no means be choice in the quality of their food. Cows that will freely 
consume the roughage of our farms, and transform it into valuable prod- 
ucts—milk, butter, cheese, veal and beef—are more valuable than those 
that require the costlier commercial feeds. These cattle from calfhood 
upward are by no means choice in the quality of their food. 


SIZE OF COWS. 


This depends somewhat on the liberality with which they are fed 
before reaching the age of maturity. In their native homes they are 
smaller upon the sand and peat lands than on the much more fertile clay 
lands. This is recognized in admitting animals to their herd-books. The 
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kind of soil on which they are raised is always recorded in connection 
with their measurements. In ordinary milking condition, at full age, they 
range in weight from 1,000 to 1,500 pounds. Some of the more noted 
cows imported to this country weighed as follows: Princess of Wayne, at 
seven years, 1,370 pounds; Mutual Friend, at three years, 1,120 pounds; 
Aggie, at eleven years, 1,375 pounds; Clothilde, at seven years,’ 1,571 
pounds; De Kol II., at four years, 1,240 pounds; Pauline Paul, at eight 
years, 1,460 pounds; Jewel, at eleven years, 1,290 pounds. 

The average weight of full aged cows (five years old and over) that 
were received for registration in the Fourth Volume of the Advanced Reg- 
ister was 1,262 pounds; the average measurement of these cows was as 
follows: 

Perpendicular height at shoulder, 51.8 inches; hips to center of chine, 
53 inches; length of body in a straight line, diagonally drawn from extreme 
point of shoulder to extreme point of rump, 64.9 inches; length of rump, 
from front of hock bone to extreme point of rump, 21.4 inches; width of 
hips, 21.9 inches; girth at smallest circumference of chest, 75.6 inches. 
The most important of these measurements are circumference of chest 
and the two measurements directly over the udder enclosing the pelvic 
region—width of hips and length of rump. These are all especially large. 
The first is indicative of great vigor; the other of large offspring and milk- 
givine capacity. 

It will be seen from the above weights and measurements that these 
cows are among the largest dairy cows known. No doubt that size has an 
important bearing upon the economical production of milk and butter. 
We quote from a work upon feeding animals, by the late E. W. Stewart: 
“It may be stated as a general law that the food of support decreases 
proportionately with the increase of size in the animal. The truth is that 
animals never consume in proportion to live weight, age, conformation, 
inherited constitution and many other things having great bearing as 
to the amount of food that is required for support.” 

We must conclude that size, all things being equal, is favorable to the 
economical yielding of milk; that it actually takes less feed to produce 
100 pounds of milk with a cow of equal merit weighing 1,000 pounds than 
with one weighing 800 pounds. This statement is based on data furnished 
by several prominent investigators in Hurope, who conducted many search- 
ing trials for determining the effect of size on food of support, and the 
relation of food to the quantity of milk produced by dairy cows of differ- 
ent weights. 

Last year Wisconsin Hxperimental Station picked up a dairy herd of 
which the nine best were of pronounced dairy type. It kept an account 
of all food consumed for a period of a year, and of the milk and butter 
returned by the cows. The value of the food was calculated at farmers’ 
prices, the butter at twenty cents per pound, the skim milk at fifteen cents 
per 160 pounds. Of these nine cows, four weighed over 1,000 pounds each, 
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and five under 1,000 pounds each. The average of the four, 1,158 pounds, 
and of the five 855 pounds. The average net profit of the four was $67.96, 
and of the five $60.90. The difference, as will be seen, was about $7.00 
each, or nearly 1134 per cent. in favor of the larger cows. 


The President: Any questions to be asked in connection with this 
subject? 

I will take this opportunity to thank the Superintendent of the Reform 
School for this beautiful gavel for maintaining order in this Association. I 
assure you that if we have any tendency to be stormy in the future, I will 
pound peace and quiet into the Association. We will accept this with the 
thanks of the Association, and it will be passed from generation to genera- 
tion to maintain order with. 

We will now have a selection by the Glee Club. 


Selection by Reform School Glee Club. 


The President: Professor Decker finds it necessary to get away on 
the noon train, and so I have taken the liberty of changing his subject to 
this morning and placed Professor Erf’s for this afternoon. We will 
heac Professor Decker next on the subject of 


HOW TO GHT A BETTER PRICE FOR BUTTER. 
PROFESSOR J. W. DECKER, OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


I want to say that I am glad that I came to your State Dairy meeting, 
and that I have enjoyed it every minute of the time I have been here, and 
not least among the things that I have enjoyed has been the singing of 
the boys. I wish when I was a boy, I could have had training equal to 
these boys. 

The subject, ‘““How to Get a Better Price for Butter,” is one that is very 
easily answered—make better butter. I don’t mean this for a joke at all. 
I remember one of the farmers’ institutes, when George MckKerrow, who 
is now Superintendent of Institutes in Wisconsin, was present at Mani- 
towoc. They had a three days’ session. He was to close the institute with 
a talk on sheep husbandry, and he said he hoped they would all ask ques- 
tions when he got through, because that was the way to have a good insti- 
tute. In the audience there was an old Dutchman on the front seat, and 
the speaker cracked jokes, but he would not smile at all. After Mr. 
McKerrow got through, he asked if there were any questions, and the 
Dutchman raised his hand. ‘What is it?’ he says. ‘May I ask a ques- 
tion?’ Mr. McKerrow says: ‘Yes, we would be glad for you to ask a 
question.” He says: ‘Why isn’t there so much black wool as white 
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wool?’ And, after some thought, he said: “I don’t know.” The Dutch- 
man says: “Well, I tell you,” he says, “it is because there was more 
white sheep.” 

Now, to get a better price for butter we must make better butter. 
It is a characteristic of mankind, and especially farmer kind, to want a 
little higher price for the products they have to sell, and it does not seem 
to occur to them that their products are not just the very best to be had. 
It hardly seems possible, but there is more butter made on the farm than 
in creameries, and the greater part of this farm dairy butter is of poor 
quality. It is mottled, greasy, off in flavor and put up in poor packages 
and sold to grocers, who care more for the $10 worth of trade they are 
getting than the $1 worth of butter they are buying. Some of this is 
really pretty good butter, and worth all or more than the price the grocer 
pays for it. The next farmer that comes along has butter that is not 
worth 10 cents a pound, but he knows that the grocer has paid 15 cents 
to farmer A, who has just been there, and of course his wife can make 
just as good butter as A’s wife, and he must have the same price. It 
would be unwise for the grocer to tell him the truth about the butter, 
for he ean not afford to lose that $10 in trade, and so he simply says noth- 
ing about the 50 cents’ loss he sustains on the poor butter. 

Now what does the grocer do with the butter thus obtained? He can 
not sell the most of it to his trade. He dumps it all together and it is 
sold, not at 15 cents, but at 10 cents a pound to process butter-makers. 
These process butter-makers melt it and blow the bad odors out of it 
and work it over into second-hand butter, but the blast that has been 
sent through it does not purge it of all its sins. It has lost its reputation 
at the hands of the farmer, and, while it may be better than it was, it 
can never be what it might have been if it had been made right and 
dressed up in a nice suit of clothes to begin with. 

There are dozens of these process factories turning out tons of butter 
daily, and it is a sad commentary on farm dairy butter-making to know 
that a supply of material for such a vast business is possible. Think of 
the dollars that might be going into the pockets of the farmers if they 
would do differently. Instead of going to the trouble of making a poor 
article with poor facilities, and losing a third of the butter-fat in skim 
milk and butter milk, and selling it at 15 cents, for the grocer to lose 5 
cents on, they might be getting 20 cents at the creamery. 

Let us stop and look at the defects of farm dairy butter. Perhaps we 
had better go two steps farther back, and observe that in the first place 
the farmer may be keeping cows that do not pay for their board, and he 
charges the butter business with not being profitable, when the cause is 
with the poor cows. The milk is handled by antiquated methods, either 
by raising the cream by gravity or dilution methods. Let me say right 
here that by the dilution method about one-third of the butter-fat is lost, 
beside making a poor flavor. The price obtained for this butter-fat that 
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is lost is among the “might-have-beens.” It might have been twenty cents 
a pound instead of going into the swill barrel. 

Then the cream taken is too thin to churn economically, is ripened un- 
evenly and churned at too high a temperature. There are three objections 
to churning at too high a temperature. First, more fat is lost in the 
butter milk, and of course the price is lost with the fat that is lost; 
second, the butter milk does not leave the granules as readily, and if too 
much butter milk is left in the butter it will not hold flavor; third, the 
grain is soft and the butter can not be worked without making a greasy 
texture. The salt can not be distributed evenly all through the butter, 
and wherever the salt strikes it deepens the color. Uneven salt, there- 
fore, makes uneven color, or, as the buyer says, it must have come from 
a brindle cow. The consumer in the city who knows very little about 
country ways says that the butter has lard mixed with it. He certainly 
knows what he is talking about, for he can see with his own eyes the 
lard that has been unevenly mixed with the butter. The color gives it 
away. This may seem as strange to the farmer as it does the city cousin, 
who asked to see the cow that gave the ice cream; but it is not so funny, 
for the color of butter means dollars and cents to the farmer. If you 
want to get a better price for butter, just make sure that it is not mottled. 
Then there is the matter of package. We take a man that is dressed 
neatly for more than we do one that is slovenly dressed, though the 
former may not be the equal in ability of the latter. We have heard that 
a $50 saddle is often found on a $20 “hoss,’’ but the $20 “‘hoss” will prob- © 
ably sell for at least $35, because of being associated with that $50 saddle. 
So it is with butter. A poor package may reduce the price 5 cents a 
pound. 

Farm dairy butter is often wrapped in pieces of garments or bedding, 
that have been worn out in the service for which they were made; or a 
package that was not full was sent to market in that shape or mussed 
over on top with a ladle, instead of being cut off evenly with a string; or 
perhaps it was put up in mussy rolls that are hard to handle, instead of 
prints that can be wrapped neatly and packed close together, and cut 
to advantage in the hands of the consumer. 

I am a believer in the creamery where one or two or three men together 
make it their business to study all of these problems and make a butter 
that is better than second-hand process butter. This is an age of special- 
ties, and the farmer had better specialize in taking better care of his 
cows, and by giving them his undivided attention, produce more and better 
milk. ; 

My advice, however, to the farmers is not to jump into a contract for 
a butter factory without knowing what they want. By seeking advice 
from the agricultural college or experiment station before buying, and then 
acting on the advice so obtained, they will get a better equipment for less 
money than by taking the advice of an agent who wants to Sell his goods. 
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Promoters who spend a month or two in a community working up a 
creamery have to be paid for their time. 

These, then, are my suggestions as to how the farmer can get a better 
price for his butter. 


» 


The President: We have time for a discussion of the subject. 


Professor Decker: I have written this with a view of bringing out 
‘discussion. 


The Secretary: I would like to ask Professor Decker what he con- 
siders the conditions, climate, etc., best adapted for dairying? 


Professor Decker: I don’t see any reason why we can’t dairy as well 
in Indiana and Ohio as they do in Illinois and Wisconsin, Michigan and 
Minnesota. Of course, high temperatures in summer are against us, but 
they have hot weather in those States at that time. We need good water. 
Of course, we need to keep things clean; that is at the bottom of the dairy 
business. I don’t see why we can’t keep things clean in Ohio and Indiana, 
as well as they do in the States further north. 


The President: We are a little cleaner here than they are up there. 


Professor Decker: I hope you are, and, with the modern refrigerating 
machinery in the creameries, we can compete with the people farther 
north. 


The President: Don’t you think it would be a good idea for the Dairy 
Association to begin a campaign on grocers in respect to the price of 
butter? 


Professor Decker: I think so. 


Mr. Drischel: What plan would you suggest to educate the farmers’ 
Wives on the test basis? 


Professor Decker: On the test basis? The nature of the average 
farmer seems to be so constituted that he thinks his wife can make just 
as good butter as his neighbor’s can, and if the grocer tells him the truth 
he will go some place else to trade where they won’t tell him the truth, 
and where he will get a good price for his butter, although it is not as 
good butter as the grocer gets for that money; but he will do his trading 
there, and it can be made back in this way. 


Mr. Drischel: On the same plan, along in 1892, we kought our milk 
by the hundred, when we put in the Babcock test, and now they are 
educated up to that point where they believe in the Babcock test, and I 
think the merchant should have the same kind of a test basis. 
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; Professor Decker: I think so, if the merchants would all pull together 
on that. 


Mrs. Shaw: I will say, Professor Decker, that I do not have to sell 
my butter to the grocer, and I pity the woman who does. A woman may 
make a good pound of butter, and sell it to the grecer, and he will put 
it in the back part of his store without any cover on it, and in the store 
you will sometimes find a lot of men, some of them smoking, and this 
will spoil the best pound of butter made. I think if the grocer will pre- 
pare a place in his store where he can take care of butter, the women 
are sharp enough to appreciate it. I know it is true that some of them 
make bad butter. 


Mr. Burnside: I know we have had such an experience with our 
grocery people. We feel that we make good butter, and they put it in 
a refrigerator, and they will have bacon and cabbage and everything 
else in that refrigerator with the butter, which will take up the odor; 
and then they blame the creameries, and they do the same thing with the 
farmer’s butter. 


The President: Why don’t you make a contract with the grocer that 
he shall buy it under certain conditions? 


Mr. Burnside: We did make a contract if they did it any more they 
could not have any. 


Professor Decker: That is a pretty good way to take them. 


Mr. Burnside: There is a question I would like to ask you. I would 
like you to tell me why there is so much difference in the market of Cin- 
cinnati between Ohio creamery butter and Elgin butter? Today Elgin 
butter is 264% and Ohio creamery is 2214. 


Professor Decker: It is simply because they have not been educated 
up to know that we can make as good butter in Ohio as they can any 
where else. We made our exhibits at the Pan-American Exposition, and 
we showed them that we stcod up with the rest of the world. We are 
going to take care of that all right. 


Mr. Burnside: I think the people in Ohio can make as good butter as 
any one else. 


The President: Why does yellow butter bring more than white butter 
in Ohio? 


Professor Decker: I will tell you. Yellow is gold, and we are gold 
people over there. [Laughter.] 


The Secretary: I suppose the same thing applies to oleo, does it? 
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Professor Decker: I suppose so. 


The President: In relation to this matter of the farmers’ wives making 
butter, I want to tell you of an experience we had at a farmers’ insti- 
tute. There was some money raised for offering prizes to the farmers’ 
wives to bring in country butter and compete for the prizes. They brought 
in butter; they filled up a good size show case, and it looked excellent. 
One would naturally say to look at that butter through the show case, 
that it was very fine in every sense. There wasn’t very much of it that 
was colored, though it looked a good market color, and it was attractive 
looking on the whole. I judged that butter and scored it, and there was 
just one lot of butter in that show sase that had what we would cali a 
desirable flavor. There were all sorts of flavors in those different samples 
of butter. Some of them were very nice looking butters, but when you 
came to taste of them it was different. I had a class of students studying 
dairying, and I showed them these butters. They began looking in the 
show cases, and it did look mighty attractive, but it made some of those 
young men and women mightily surprised when they came to taste some 
of that butter. 


Professor Decker: In my discussion of the subject, I did not want to 
imply that good butter could not be made on the farm, because it can; 
but, as a usual thing, we do not have the equipments on the farm for 
making butter and managing it properly. It takes time. Perhaps, if you 
have the time to put into it, it is a good way to spend your time, but, as I 
said, this is a time of specializing, and I believe there is a big enough field 
for the farmer to specialize in selecting his cows and caring for them 
properly. 


Mr. Burnside: Keep milk cows? 


Professor Decker: Yes, keep milk cows, and get more out of the cows, 
and let the experts make the butter who study all these preliminaries of 
making the butter right and putting it up in the right packages, and in 
that way we will cut off this supply for process butter. They must get 
their supplies from somewhere, and when we get the people to making a 
quality of butter that will be too expensive to buy for process butter, we 
will put them out of business. It is a sad commentary on the quality of 
dairy butter when they can get such large quantities of it. The trouble 
is with the farmer. You have to begin right there. There will be a good 
enough market for the good article. Let’s study and specialize along these 
lines. Perhaps there might be some changes in the creamery business. 
I expect to see the large separators largely done away with at the cream- 
eries and the hand separators come more into use, so the farmer will 
have the warm skim milk at the farm, and they won’t be to the expense 
of taking that to the creamery and back again. The farmer will merely 
take his cream to the creamery, and the creamerymen will ripen that 
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cream and make butter out of it. That is one of the lines along which we 
will specialize. Now, have I told the truth? If you don’t believe it, I do. 


A Voice: Yes, sir. 
Mr. Knox: Yes, that is right. 


The President: Mr. Decker, as you have been around among the 
farmers on the other side of the water, how have you been impressed 
with the difference in what you call farmer’s butter there and farmer’s 
butter here? 


Professor Decker: Well, the most of the butter I saw in Europe, I 
think, was creamery butter. At east, in England. I got Danish butter 
there largely. I did see French butter. That is made by the dairy women 
in France, and that was of a very even quality. I understand the buyers 
are very Strict in selecting it. I think this, that we can make as good 
butter in this country as they can there. We do not make as uniform 
butter as the Danes do. 


The President: Take the dairy butter that was showed at the Royal 
show in Hngland, and how do you compare it with the dairy butter shown 
in our American shows? 


Professor Decker: I didn’t see the Royal show; I wasn’t there at that 
time. I think that the dairy shows ought to be educating the people up 
to a higher standard. 


The President: Indiana is today a producer—large producer—of farm 
dairy butter. I believe our creameries in the last five years have lost 
ground rather than gained ground, and if I can judge from what I have 
been able to learn from correspondence and all, I believe our farm dairies 
have gained ground. I think more effort has been made and more sepa- 
rators have been bought in our State among the farmer dairymen than 
there has with the creamerymen, but there is a splendid field yet for im- 
provement here that would make better prices for our products. 


Professor Decker: Mr. Chairman, I was thinking about the number of 
cows here in Indiana. I don’t remember exactly, but I think approxi- 
mately some 700,000. 


The President: Between 700,000 and 800,000. 


Professor Decker: And the State of Wisconsin, that is recognized as 
a great dairy State, has not many more than that. 


The President: They have grown up in Wisconsin. 


Professor Decker: Well, they have increased. You have about sixty- 
five creameries in the State? 
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The Secretary: There are eighty of which I have heard. Sixty were 
running last year. 


Professor Decker: In the State of Wisconsin they have 1,000 cream- 
eries and 1,500 cheese factories. They talk about the State of Minnesota 
being the bread and butter State. They turn out a great deal of flour 
there, but they have a less number of cows than they have in the State of 
Indiana; but they have something like 600 creameries and sixty cheese 
factories in the State of Minnesota. You see they are making a business 
of it and pushing it there. Why should Wisconsin and Iowa and Minne- 
sota butter be shipped through Indiana to eastern points—eastern markets? 
The people of the eastern States, and the great cities in the east, and a 
good many of the exporters, are going west, and they own lots of cream- 
eries in these States. Why can’t we make that butter just as well as the 
States west? Why shouldn’t the dairy business prosper just as much in 
Ohio and Indiana as in those States further west? We can make as good 
an article. Ihe only thing to do is to do it right, and we can make a great 
success of it. 


The President: During the last five years the beef interest in this 
State has grown very largely, and today the Shorthorn cow is having her 
inning, and you know what Jersey cows are in Indiana. They can’t be 
sold in most places for any sort of price. It is not a defect in the Jersey 
breed as much as it is the traders and cow jockeys bringing into this 
State a large number of cull Jerseys and selling them to farmers. While 
Wisconsin has a million dairy cattle, she is not to be mentioned in the 
same class with Indiana as a beef State: so, of course, we are not lacking 
in cattle in Indiana at all. I personally have been trying to keep track 
of our dairy development in this State. I have felt for the last two years 
that we were working under great difficulties, and that is the reason why 
I feel that every person that is interested in this subject should cast in 
his lot with this State Dairy Association, and try to make it as substantial 
and as useful as possible during this trying spell. 


Mr. Drischel: Mr. Decker, what nationality are the people in Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota and Iowa as compared with Indiana and Ohio? Are there 
many Germans up there? I know a creamery running from 1,800 to 
2,000 pounds per day that is run by a German. Isn’t that class of people 
more energetic in that line? 


Professor Decker: Well, there are more Swedes in Minnesota, I be- 
lieve. In Wisconsin, I think, there are a good many Germans. In the 
dairy districts there are Germans, and they push the dairy business, but 
there are other nationalities, also. For instance, there is a town of 
Eden. They eall it the Garden of Eden, and it is inhabited by Irishmen; 
they are great dairymen. 
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Mr. Drischel: Do you think the Pennsylvania Dutch are more ener- 
getic in that than other people? 


Professor Decker: Why should the German people be better dairymen 
than any other people? 


Mr. Drischel: They have a love for the dairy business. 


Professor Decker: Maybe it is worth dollars and cents to have a love 
for this business. 


Mr. Drischel: They don’t get discouraged. 
A Voice: Isn’t it more the man than the country? 


Professor Decker: This man over here wants to know if it is not 
more the man than the country. There is nothing the matter with the 
‘country. The trouble is with the man. We want to find out what is ailing 
the man, that is all. 


The President: I am going to ask a question. I believe it is a pretty 
good idea for us to be frank with one another, and, when we go away, to 
get something nearly as we can to the correct sentiment on questions; 
and so I want to ask those people who are here from a distance of five 
miles and further from Plainfield: How many of you feel that dairying 
in your community is growing and improving? Those of you who feel 
that way raise your hands. There are two persons. Now, how many of 
you think that dairying is going through a depression and not prospering 
as it should at the present time? Those of you who feel that way raise 
your hands. There are five. Leaving the question of high prices of feed 
out of account, it affects all classés of live stock, and in practically the 
same degree. [ would like to ask Mr. Billingsley for his reason for this 
depression. 


Mr. Billingsley: I don’t know that I am prepared to answer this ques- 
tion. I think that as far as country butter is concerned, our creameries 
are making better butter and are standing at the head of the market, and 
consequently the price of country butter is less. Of course, there is a 
reason for this. As far as my experience goes, I don’t suppose there is one 
out of ten farm dairies where they give any attention whatever to the 
smaller details of the business, that are so necessary for the production 
of an excellent quality of butter. For instance, I don’t suppose there is 
more than one out of ten that would give any attention to the udder. 
That is, would go over it and see that it is clean before they would draw 
any milk fram the cow. I do know that it is the custom among nearly 
all the milkers to go and set a bucket down and go to milking. All the un- 
cleanliness attached to the udder will go into the pail, and when that 
becomes mixed in the fluid state there is no amount of straining can 
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take it all out. This prevails all over the country. I am satisfied it is 
largely the want of education in the business. 


The President: Mr. Knox, what is your reason for the situation? 


Mr. Knox: Mr. President, I don’t know that I am able to assign any 
special reason. The reasons to my mind are general. Of course, the high 
price of feed is one reason that it is depressed. Another reason is the in- 
ferior butter that is made and put on the market. Other reasons are the 
means that are used in artificially building up the products—as was ex- 
pressed last night, in cream built up artificially. Cream is now made 
where there is no cream. It is supposed to be cream, but it is not cream. 
Another great trouble is the oleomargarine trade. The process butter 
trade has a great deal to do with the depression in the butter trade. The 
reasons are general. There are no special reasons why it should be de- 
pressed. Another reason is that the beef prices have been so high within 
the last five years that it has driven a great many men from the butter 
interests. 


Mr. Drischel: One of the greatest depressions with the creameries 
and cheese factories of this State is, the farmers are getting in good cir- 
cumstances. They are either going to the towns and cities, or they are 
retiring to a certain extent, and the tenants that are placed upon the 
farm are restricted to two or three cows. I can cite you an instance of 
a man owning several hundred acres of land where there is not a tenant 
that has more than four or five cows; and one of the causes of the de- 
pression is that the tenant does not have time to develop the herd, or have 
ample time to stay on the farm. 


Mr. Burnside: Did you gentlemen ever think now that oleomargarine 
has more to do with the depression of the price of butter than anything 
else? You go into the market and the people will do one of two things. 
They will either buy first-class creamery butter or they will buy oleo- 
margarine. Today, if you pass that Grout Bill or something like it, it 
will do more to boom the price of dairy products in this country than any- 
thing else. It has more to do than anything else, because people would 
rather eat oleomargarine than poor butter. 


The President: I will give you a receipt that will do more to pro- 
mote the dairy interests on the farms than anything else, and that is clean- 
liness. It is the hottest proposition that can be put against the Grout Bill, 
and if the farmers would pursue as heavy a campaign on cleanliness as 
they do on Congressmen and Representatives they would carry it. 


The Secretary: I find, in visiting the dairy sections, one thing that 
has depressed the dairy interests and that is the extravagant and un- 
reasonable prices that have been paid for creameries in this State. They 
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ean’t pay the interest on the money invested. It is not the fault of the 
dairy business, but the fault of our business methods. I hope it will not be 
repeated in newer dairy sections. They are being started in the northern 
end of the State. Three new creameries have been built within the last 
year or so. 


Professor Decker: Mr. Chairman—if I am not chipping in too much 
on the subject—there are promoters who have certain kinds of machinery 
that they want to sell; they promote the creamery in order to Sell their 
machinery. They go into a community which don’t know anything about 
the dairy business. Of course, they tell them their machinery is the best 
on the market, and somehow it does not occur to the people to look else- 
where for machinery, or see whether they are paying too much for it. 
Perhaps, if they would investigate a little, they would find that there 
are plenty of people in the dairy supply business that have good machinery 
at reliable prices. In that way a factory can be built and equipped for 
less money than perhaps the promoter asks for it, and it will be a success- 
ful creamery. 


The President: There is not a creamery neighborhood in this State 
that the promoters have not worked dry. 


The Secretary: There is one more thought we have not brought out— 
the value of dairying in maintaining the soil fertility. There is nothing 
that takes as little fertilizer from the soil as the dairy products. If you 
buy and feed some of those concentrated feeds, in addition to that growm 
and return to the land the manure, you will put back more fertilizer 
than you take off. 


The President: I am going to give Mr. Billingsley a chance to say 
something. 


Mr. Billingsley: I only have one question. I come along the street 
and see posted up in grocery stores: ‘Elgin creamery butter for 20 cents 
a pound.” I would like to know how they sell it for that price. 


Mr. Knox: I would like to find out what that is. 


Mr. Schlosser: That is process butter, or oleomargarine, or something 
else. 


Professor Erf: I think I know where that comes from. It comes from 
Indiana. There is an Indianapolis firm over at Champaign that gathers 
up all the old butter they can find,.and ship it over to Indianapolis and 
make it into “Elgin butter.” 


The President: That is heaping it on too hard. We got it from Ohio 
yesterday. 
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Mr. Johnson: In Terre Iiaute, where I sell the most of my butter, 
they will go in and eall for my butter and ask him what it is worth, and 
he would say 19 cents a pound, while other butter was 17 cen.s. 


The President: Now, we will have a song by the Glee Club. 
Song by Reform School Glee Club. 


Convention adjourned until 1:30 o’clock this afternoon. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


December 19, 1:50 p. m. 


The President: It was moved that we appoint a Legislative Commit- 
tee. I have already canvassed the situation for the Legislative Com- 
mittee, and I would like the motion made to have that committee consist 
of three persons, changed. I would like to have a reconsideration of that 
motion, and make it five instead of three. I believe it would be better. 


Mr. Newsom: Mr. President, I move we reconsider that motion. 


The President: It is moved that the motion passed yesterday, that we 
lave a Legislative Committee consisting of three persons, be reconsidered. 
Those in favor of reconsidering that motion say “Aye.” (Motion carried.) 


Mr. Newsom: I move to amend that motion by striking out the word 
“three” and inserting the word “five.” 


The President: The motion is to amend by striking out the word 
“three” and inserting the word ‘‘five’ in its place. Those in favor of 
that amendment say “Aye.” (Motion carried.) I will now present the 
amended motion. Those in favor of having the Legislative Committee 
consist of five persons say “Aye.” (Motion carried.) With that under- 
standing, I will appoint a committee consisting of Mr. Burnside, of Lib- 
erty, for chairman; and Messrs. G. P. Newsom, Frank Johnson, G. W. Dris- 
chel and J. J. Billingsley. That is a Committee that is so constituted that 
it is made up of men, all of whom have shown a great deal of interest in 
the work of this Association, and some of these men have already promised 
me that if they were appointed on this Committee that they would look 
after the interests of the Association; and, furthermore, it is so constituted 
that if you find it necessary to take notice of political parties in the State, 
that the two great parties will have representation on this Committee in 
asking favors of the Legislature. 
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Iirst, I will call for the report of the Auditing Committee. Is the 
Chairman of that Committee here—Mr. Schlosser? Does anybody know 
whether he has left town or is in town? 


The Secretary: I think Mr. Schlosser left on the noon train. 
The President: Mr. Newsom is here. 


Mr. Newsom: I believe we find the Treasurer’s accounts all right, 
with the exception of an error of 20 cents. 


The President: And you recommend that the report be accepted as 
corrected ? 


Mr. Newsom: Yes, sir. 
Report of Auditing Committee accepted. 


The President: The next committee I will call upon to report is the 
Committee on Resolutions. Mr. Newsom is Chairman of that Committee. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Whereas, Oleomargarine is now made in the color and semblance of 
butter, and in parcels and packages the same, and sold as butter; 

Whereas, The State pure food law has been evaded and set at naught; 
that we, the members of the State Dairy Association, urge the passage of 
the oleomargarine bill in the present Congress. 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to each Senator 
and Representative in Congress from Indiana, and the same be printed in 
the report of proceedings of this, our Twelfth Annual Convention. 

Whereas, There are on the statute books of the State of Indiina the 
best pure food laws in the United States; and, 

Whereas, The enforcement of these laws is of the utmost importance 
to the public health; and, 

Whereas, There is now no adequate means of enforcing these laws, 
be it : ; 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this Association that the State Legis- 
lature should appropriate such a sum of money as shall be necessary to 
enforce such laws, and that the enforcement of such laws shall be under 
the supervision of the State Board of Health. 

Whereas, The State has greatly increased the appropriation for farm- 
ers’ institutes; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this Convention that a certain part 
of this extra appropriation be used to hold not less than four special dairy 
institutes in various parts of the State each year. 

Resolved, That agriculture is a science, and it is the wish of this Asso- 
ciation that it be taught in our public schools. 
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Whereas, The dairy interests of this State is of such vast importance, 
and the State Dairy Association is such a prominent factor in placing the 
dairy interests on an intelligent basis, 

Resolved, That we ask the State Legislature, as a matter of justice, 
to appropriate a sufficient sum of money to pay the necessary ieee of 
this Association from year to year. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association are due and are hereby 
tendered to the officers of this Association for their faithful and efficient 
management of the association. 

Resolved, That this Association unanimously endorse Mr. E. Sudendorf 
for the position of superintendent of the dairy department of the St. Louis. 
World’s Fair, 1904, and we earnestly recommend his appointment. 

Resolved, That this Association highly appreciates the efforts put forth 
by the people of Plainfield for our entertainment, and we especially extend 
a vote of thanks to the Reform School Band, the Reform School Glee Club, 
Mrs. J. GC. Reeder, Rev. E. C. Wareing, Miss Mayme Snipes, Mrs. HB. B. 
Webb, Miss Rena Stanley, Miss Black and Mr. Webb for their excellent. 
musical festival. 


x P. NEWSOM, Chairman. 
C. BURNSIDE. 

W. DRISCHEL. 

E. HENLEY. 

MARTIN. 


Fond 


BH OH 


The President: You have heard the report of this Committee on Reso- 
lutions. How do you wish to consider it? It will be in order to either 
consider the report of this committee by separate resolutions or as a 
whole. What is your wish? 


Mr. Barrett: We might give a few moments for any discussion on the 
resolutions, and if there are no objections, then pass the resolutions as a 
whole. 


Mr. Newsom: Mr. President, I move that the resolutions be adopted. 


The President: Do you wish to qualify that as to how they should be 
adopted? 


Mr. Newsom: I move that the resolutions be adopted as a whole. 
(Motion seconded.) 


Mr. Newsom: I don’t make that motion beeause the thing should be 
rushed through or anything of that kind. I made that so they would be 
brought before the assembly, and, further than that, I do not want to 
dictate the will of. the Association at all. If there is any part of them you 
want changed, say so. 
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The President: I would like to suggest, or rather ask, if the Com- 
mittee considered the advisability of mentioning the name of the intro- 
ducer of the Oleomargarine Bill in Congress. You state the “Oleomarga- 
rine Bill in Congress,” but that is not as specific as to specify the Grout 
Bill or any other bill. 


Mr. Newsom: Mr. President, that matter was brought up in the Com- 
mittee, and the Committee decided that inasmuch as the bill had been 
changed, its name might be changed. The thing this Association wants 
is an oleomargarine bill that will be sufficient, whether it bears the name 
of Mr. Grout or some one else; the thing we want is a bill that will be 
sufficient. If the members in Congress see fit to change the name, then we 
still want to uphold the best bill. If we upheld the Grout Bill, and an- 
other better one would be introduced, we do not want to be pledged to the 
Grout Bill. 


The President: Has anybody any amendments to make to the resolu- 
tions as offered? If there is no further discussion, I will put the motion. 


(Motion carried, and resolutions adopted.) 


The President: The next Committee that is to report is the Committee 
on Nominations, and Mr. Shugart is the Chairman of that Committee. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS. 


For President, C. 8S. Plumb; for Vice-President, J. M. Knox; for Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, H. E. Van Norman; for Executive Committee, C. 8. 
Plumb, H. E. Van Norman, J. M. Knox, Samuel Schlosser, A. J. Newsom. 

J. V. SHUGAR"', Chairman, 
J. M. T. WELBORN, 
SAMUEL SCHLOSSER, 

J. M. KNOX, 

PERRY L. JOHNSON. 


The President: I would like to make a statement in connection with 
this nomination of officers. For a number of years, I have had charge of 
the instruction in dairying at Purdue University, but recognizing the fact 
that it was a very important State industry, I used my influence to place 
the working dairy at Purdue University in the hands of one individual; 
and, as I had an abundance of other work, it resulted in the University 
placing the development of the dairy work in the hands of one person, who 
is now to give his entire time to that subject. As I superintend the work 
of the Experiment Station, and am not officially giving instruction or 
carrying on work in dairying, I feel that it is not the proper thing for me 
to act in any official capacity in connection with this Association, although 
I have a life membership, and shall always take a great interest in its 
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prosperity. It was contemplated to have the present meeting at Lafayette, 
but other persons and myself thought it would be wise to wait another 
year and have the next annual meeting of the State Dairy Association at 
Purdue, when the new Agricultural Building would be completed, and 
there would be considerable attractions for the members of this Associa- 
tion and its friends. I have no ambition whatever to be President of this 
Association any more, but it might be there would be some advantages 
with me in this office if the meeting were held at Purdue, and I have 
consented to allow my name to be placed before you in nomination for 
President with the understanding that the next annual meeting will be 
held at Lafayette. While 1 would not want to have it understood that I 
am throwing any alternatives down to you, I make this explanation in 
order that you may understand why I am consenting to allow my name 
to be used as President. I have been identified with this Association since 
its beginning, and have always tried to be of service to it, and have held 
office already more than I ought to. 


You have heard the report of the Committee on Nominations, what is 
your pleasure? 


The President: The report of the Committee is accepted, and officers 
elected as named in the report of the Committee. 


The President: Are there any other committees, or is there any other 
business? It will be in order to receive any invitations to the State Dairy 
Association to hold its annual meeting at any point in the State. It is 
customary for us to give opportunity to delegates or persons fiom any part 
of the State to issue invitations to the State Dairy Association, and the 
Executive Committee always takes notice of these invitations. 


The Secretary: Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the city of Lafayette and 
Purdue University, I invite the State Dairy Association to hold its next 
annual meeting at Lafayette. 


The President: Are there any other invitations? We will give every- 
body a chance. 


Mr. Newsom: Mr. President, if that is the only invitation we have, I 
move we accept. 


Mr. Billingsley: I suggest this, that it be Purdue University. Lafay- 
ette is one thing and Purdue University is another thing. I would like 
a second to the motion to amend it a little—that we select Purdue as the 
place for our next meeting, and the time of the meeting be referred to the 
Executive Committee. : 


(Motion carried.) 
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The President: I don’t know that there will be any better opportunity 
to say that in holding the next meeting of the State Dairy Association at 
Purdue University, Lafayette, I will assure you that you will be given an 
opportunity of attending one of the best meetings in the history of the 
Indiana State Dairy Association. Both the Secretary and myself being 
located there, we will use every effort with the Executive Committee to 
make the attendance satisfactory; to have a class of lectures and enter- 
tainments of the very highest and most profitable sort, in view of the fact 
that we shall have completed and in working operation the new Agri- 
cultural Building at Purdue, and in the basement of which will be one of 
the best equipped and arranged dairy schools in the United States; and I 
am not making extravagant statements when I say this. I think you will 
find attractions there that will satisfy the people in coming to Lafayette 
at that time from any part of the State, so I hope all of you will consider 
that I have given each of you now a personal invitation to be our guest 
at the time of our annual meeting. I think it would be a wise plan if 
possible to hold it a little later, early in the next year after the students 
are all at work and the dairy is in operation so that you can see a feature 
of it that could not be shown if it was in December, before the term 
opens. The question is asked whether it would not be a good idea to get 
the judgment of those present whether it would be wise to hold the meet- 
ing in January instead of December. That would call for skipping over 
the entire year of 1902. It would really mean two annual meetings in 
one year, one early in 1903 and the other late in 1908. Those of you that 
are in favor of holding the meeting in January, so as to take advantage 
of the work at the University, raise your hands. (Almost unanimous.) 
The feeling seems to be in favor of the January meeting. I don’t know 
that it makes any particular difference whether we hold two meetings 
eleven months apart or thirteen months apart. 


In view of the fact that we haye quite a number of people who came 
here to hear the papers, and as we haye given some time to business, we 
will take up the program if there be no objection. 

The first subject on the program is “Dairying as an Occupation for 
Women,” by Mrs. Gregg, but she is not present. 


The Secretary: Mr. President, I received a telegram from Mr. Coleman 
saying his train was late, and he missed connection at Indianapolis, and 
he could not arrive here until this afternoon, and so it was useless to come. 


The President: Mrs. Lamont is here, and we will hear from her. 
Mrs. Lamont has been very successful for a number of years in winning 
premiums, both in the State Dairy Association and also the State Fair at 
Indianapolis, and we will all be gratified to hear what she has to say on 
this subject. 


Eyes BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 
HOW I MADE MY PREMIUM DAIRY BUTTER. 
MRS. CHARLES LAMONT, JOPPA. 


Four years ago an exhibit of butter made by us was sent to the annual 
meeting of this Association. As that was the first time we had ever 
shown butter, it naturally scored rather low, but, instead of being discour- 
aged by our failure, we made up our minds to do better another time, and 
by using better methods and by constant practice we have since met with 
some degree of success until this time, though we find we have much to 
learn yet; in fact, we are just beginning to find out how much we have to 
learn. 

Before we made our last butter for exhibition, we were careful to 
see that the cows were getting the right kind of feed, were kept clean and 
their udders well wiped with a damp cloth before every milking. We 
then took a sample of each cow’s milk and carefully examined it, with 
the result that one cow was put dry. We usually leave out all strippers 
at such a time; but as we have only two cows that were newly calved 
(our dairy being small) that could not be done this time. About three 
days before required for use, the starter was prepared. This was done 
by having some of the milk of a fresh cow strained into a clean, scalded 
glass fruit jar (one kept for the purpose), thoroughly aired and cooled 
to 50 degrees. It was afterwards warmed to 80 degrees, the lid fastened 
on, and kept at that temperature until it thickened, when it was set away 
under cold water until it was needed. The cream intended for butter, 
when separated, was at once set in cold water, well stirred to get rid of 
the animal odor, and cooled to 50 degrees, then put away in a tank of cold 
water until the cream from the next milking was also cooled and added 
to it. rds | i| 4| 
We had the cream test about two and one-half pounds of butter to 
the gallon, just thick enough to churn readily, and not so thick as to stick 
to the sides of the churn. 

The following night, when enough had been obtained for a churning, 
the cream was warmed to 70 degrees in water not exceeding 110 degrees. 
I then removed the cream that had risen to the top of the starter, shook 
well the thickened milk beneath and strained it into the cream, in propor- 
tion about one pint to ten gallons of cream. The cream was then closely 
covered and left until it ripened, which took about twelve hours. I was 
careful to notice just when it began to turn thick and had it cooled to 
56 degrees, the churning temperature, as soon as possible, and kept at 
that point for about two hours, frequently stirring it to make sure of it 
all being cooled alike and thus help secure a clean churning and butter 
with a good grain. } 
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The cream when ready for the churn was slightly sour, and on being 
stirred with the paddle stuck evenly all over it, not running off in streaks 
as cream insufficiently ripened would do. 

In the meantime I had sealded and cooled the churn to insure its 
being perfectly clean, and the cream was poured in, coloring put in to 
suit the eye, and churning begun. 

The butter came in small granules, somewhat less than wheat kernels, 
in about thirty minutes, and a small handful of salt was added to help 
it float on the buttermilk. The churn was then given a turn or two more 
and the buttermilk strained off. The butter was washed twice in water 
at 50 degrees, about one quart of water to a pound of butter, and well 
drained. The worker, butter mold and ladle having been scalded and 
cooled, the butter was lifted out of the churn and weighed, then put on 
the worker and salted one ounce to the pound. 

The salt was thoroughly mixed through the fine grains with the ladle, 
and the butter just worked enough to bring it to a smooth, compact mass 
and press out most of the water. 

To know when it was sufficiently worked, I relied most on breaking 
off a piece of the butter and observing the broken edges, which should re- 
semble quite closely a bit of fractured steel. 

The butter was then molded, wrapped in parchment paper and packed 
away from all harmful influences. 

On three things I consider depend success in butter making. They are 
cleanliness, regard to temperature and doing the very best one knows. 


Mr. Newsom: I would like to ask Mrs. Lamont whether she uscs a 
commercial starter? 


Mrs. Lamont: I use fresh cow’s milk from a fresh cow. 


The President: How many of the ladies have contributed butter to 
the Indianapolis exhibits and State Fair? Anybody besides Mrs. Lamont? 
Two. Can you add anything to what Mrs. Lamont has said? 


Mrs. Shaw: I was unfortunate in not hearing it. 


The President: If there is nothing further on this subject or questions 
to be asked of Mrs. Lamont, we will listen to Professor Erf, on ‘Handling 
and Care of Milk.” 


Professor Erf: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen—I feel that I 
have been greatly benefited by attending this Convention. I think it is 
one of the most successful meetings I ever attended. I don’t think 
the success of the meeting depends on the size of the crowd. I think the 
success depends entirely upon the discussion and the interest that is taken 
in the meeting. We certainly have that here. 

I was over in Iowa not long ago, and they had a very large meeting 
there, but there wasn’t any interest taken in the dairy discussion. 
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Before starting with the paper, I want to say that the care of milk 
depends largely upon the bacteriology of milk. It is a bacteriological sub- 
ject. This subject has been treated very fully by Professor Dennis last 
night, and you have seen some of the lantern slides. I have some of the 
charts here that represent identically the same thing, or some process of 
the same kind as you saw last night. 


THE HANDLING AND CARE OF MILK. 


PROFESSOR OSCAR ERF, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


Some one has said: ‘The dinner has been the potent force of American 
progress.” If this is true, the dairyman ought to do all in his power to 
stimulate this progress by furnishing a good, wholesome supply of dairy 
products. Of course, naturally, we must begin the improvement with the 
milk. 

You doubtless know that the great problem that is confronting the 
Board of Health Commissioners of our large cities today is the question 
of pure milk supply. The fraudulent methods that are resorted to by some 
of our dealers and dairymen, with the extravagant use of preservatives 
to cover up their filthy manner of handling milk, renders it almost dan- 
gerous and unfit for human consumption. It is impossible for butter and 
cheese-makers to make a good product out of preserved or embalmed 
milk, and sooner or later wherever this material is used it injures the 
dairy business. I, therefore, believe it to be every dairyman’s duty to 
protest against the use of preservatives in milk, and to join with the 
public in securing legislation that will subjugate this disreputable prac- 
tice. I sometimes think that too much is said about tainted milk and 
too little about tainted men. 

The care of milk for the supply of butter and cheese stands first in 
importance in the matter of producing a fine product, for certainly with- 
out pure, untainted milk to begin with we can not have a fine quality of 
cheese or butter. In years gone by, when dairymen kept fewer cows 
and these, during the dairy season, were fed nothing but the native grass 
and were milked in the open air, probably in some pasture or grassy 
spot, a much purer quality of milk was produced than is now delivered at 
the factories or shipped to the cities. Now, when the herds are larger 
and when the flow of milk is increased by various foods, some of which 
produce objectionable flavors, the dairyman must exercise greater care in 
producing milk. In its primitive state the milk of the cow was intended 
to nourish the young, and nature has made wise provisions for transfer- 
ing the milk to serve its functions under the most sanitary conditions. Man 
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is using it for different purposes, and as he deviates from these natural 
conditions there will be more to overcome and more vigilance needs to 
be exercised. 

The first requisite is to have healthy cows that produce pure milk 
before we need to care for it. With reference to this allow me to digress 
and say a word in regard to the breeding of cows. Too many breeders 
have utterly neglected constitution or vitality in breeding these animals. 
Many have been bred to such a state that they have lost all vigor, have 
a sickly appearance and are readily susceptible to disease, rendering them 
unfit for the production of pure, wholesome milk. This condition of 
affairs exists especially among the Channel Island breeds, and I can not 
help but attribute this sacrifice of constitution to the desire to secure a 
wedge form. There is a need for a wedge form in a dairy animal, but I 
believe that constitution must not be lost sight of, for it is of greater im- 
portance. A wedge shape in a dairy animal is merely a means to an end; 
that is, a cow must have those portions of the body developed that aid 
in the production of milk. Therefore a cow must necessarily have a large 
udder and a frame that will be in proportion to receive such an udder, a 
large digestive capacity and a large respiratory apparatus. With these 
points summarized, a dairy cow must necessarily assume a wedge form as 
a part of the conditions for a large milk producer. There is no object in 
having a heavy fleshed back, broad shoulders or a thick neck on a dairy 
cow, for it requires that much more food to sustain these parts which 
otherwise could be utilized for milk. But, nevertheless, a cow must have 
constitution, enough vigor to resist disease and to stand the wear and 
tear that a cow is subject to. It is my opinion that if this point will be 
taken more into consideration: in future breeding, it will, no doubt, at 
least partially eliminate the causes of so many tuberculous theories which 
have recently been advanced and are now staring in the eyes of every milk 
consumer. 

The subjects of defects of milk considered from the standpoint of 
the milk producer or the factory patron may be treated under two heads: 

First. Defects due to the absorption of odors existing in the air liber- 
ated from decomposing masses of manure or fermenting foods, the exhala- 
tion from the bodies of animals and then those volatile substances that are 
absorbed before milk is secreted when the animal has been fed such feeds 
as turnips, cabbage, rape, excessive amounts of rye, ete. It is a popular 
belief that milk will not absorb any of these odors if it is warmer than 
the surrounding air; moreover, that milk when warmer gives off its odors 
and only absorbs chem when colder than the atmosphere; but, on the 
contrary, experiments prove to us that this belief is wrong. We find that 
volatile substances are readily absorbed when milk is cooling, and even 
when exposed only for a short time to air foul and tainted with obnoxious 
gas it may be sufficient to impregnate the milk so that it can be recognized 
hours afterwards. Hence, from these facts, and from everyday experi-_ 
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ence, if particular notice is taken, we see the importance of removing the 
milk from the odors of the stable as soon as it is milked. 

Second. There are the defects produced by the presence of living 
micro-organisms. Before taking up the treatment of milk to avoid this 
class of defects, it may be helpful to enter into a discussion and explain 
a few fundamental principles that govern bacterial life, in order to make 
it comprehensive why milk should be treated in this manner. All animal 
and vegetable matter if exposed to air at ordinary temperature undergoes 
some change. These changes are familiar to all of us, and are known 
as fermentation, decomposition or decay. The most common change that 
occurs in milk is souring. The souring of milk is due to the action of 
minute organisms, known as germs or bacteria. These bacteria are so 
minute that they can be seen only by the aid of a powerful microscope. 

Besides the ordinary souring of milk, there are many other changes 
that may take place, such as the ripening of cream, the curing of cheese, 
rancidity in butter, ropiness, blue or red milk and many other changes 
less common. In the case of milk these changes are called fermentation, 
because they are similar to the fermenting of cider or vinegar. The term 
includes, also, changes due to unorganized ferments, such as action of 
rennet and pepsin, besides those of bacteria. But since these unorganized 
ferments play such a small part in the case of milk we need not consider 
them. There are three essentials for the development of bacterial life 
that need to be mentioned. These are food, warmth and moisture. Dark- 
ness aids their development, but direct sunlight is fatal to such life. In 
a dairy we have all the conditions for growth. For the reason that milk 
is a complete and easily digested food for man, it likewise is a good me- 
dium for bacterial growth. They thrive within wide limits of tempera- 
ture, but 90 deg. to 93 deg. F. seems to be the most favorable tempera- 
ture for rapid development. At this point a large number are capable 
of reproducing themselves every twenty minutes. To illustrate, we esti- 
mate that at 93 deg. bacteria increase 200-fold, while at 55 deg EF. only 
eight-fold. At 40 deg. they become inactive, but still retain life. The 
Majority can even withstand freezing. Krom this we can gather the rea- 
son why it is necessary to keep milk at a temperature where bacterial life 
is inactive in order to prevent any radical change. Heat has the same 
effect as cold to a certain degree, however. At 212 deg. F., which is the 
boiling point, all germs except those that are in a spore form are de- 
stroyed. It is, therefore, of great necessity to subject all dairy utensils 
to a boiling temperature for at least ten minutes before they are really 
in a sanitary condition. All dairy utensils should be made of tin or like 
metal, with all joints smoothly flushed with solder to prevent crevices 
which serve as breeding places for bacteria. 

Keep the cows in a stable by themselves. Ventilate, light and drain 
your stable well. Have the floors water tight and the walls of plain 
construction. Avoid all breeding places. Use no dusty or mouldy litter 
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or feed, for such dust is heavily laden with germs. If feed is slightly 
dusty sprinkle it to prevent the dust from rising; and at no time feed dry 
or strong smelling feeds like silage just before milking. Feed liberally, 
using only good palatable feed stuffs. Give the cows plenty of fresh 
water and have salt accessible at all times. Keep cows in a comfortable 
condition, never allow them to be abused or exposed to storms, for a 
decrease not only in quantity, but also in quality, of milk will be the 
result. 

Clean the entire body of the cow daily. Brush and wipe with a moist 
sponge the udder and surrounding part just before milking to prevent 
hair or filth from falling into the milk. 

It is very important that the milker be clean in every respect. He 
should wash his hands thoroughly before milking, and wear a clean outer 
garment which should only be used for milking. Milk with dry hands. 
Discharge the man that can not milk in this way. 

If any accident should occur by which a pail of milk should become 
dirty do not try to remedy it by straining, but reject the milk and rinse 
out the pail. It is impossible to strain out germs. 

Strain, aerate and cool the milk down to 40 deg. immediately after 
milking, for reasons stated before. Special care should be taken to have 
the aeration done in pure air, as foul air will readily contaminate the 
milk. 

All of these steps that I have mentioned are means to check or 
prevent bacterial growth in milk, and the steps must be compared with 
the links of a chain—if one is weak, the whole is impaired; so if the 
care of milk is neglected at any one of these steps the care taken at other 
times may be rendered useless. 


The President: Now, we will take a few minutes for discussion. We 
have one more short paper, which will follow this one. Does anybody 
wish to ask Professor Erf any questions? 


Mr. Billingsley: The Professor referred to the use of a small preserva- 
tive in milk as not being injurious, as I understood him. 


Professor Erf: Yes, sir. 


Mr. Billingsley: The question is this: Would any amount of preserva- 
tive which may be used to keep the milk from souring, to that extent im- 
pair its digestibility? 


Professor Erf: It would not materially. 
Mr. Billingsley: What do you mean by “materially ?”’ 


Professor Erf: I mean that by its use no one will be injured. 
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Mr. Billingsley: You mean realize any effect. After all, doesn’t it 
just so far, I don’t care how small amount, impair digestion? People 
are ignorant of what quantity to use in milk, and they are using some- 
thing, the effects of which they are not familiar with at all, and now, 
then, who is to set the limit to this as to what quantity should be used? 


Professor Erf: They ought not to use it at all. 
Mr. Billingsley: Yes, that is right. 


Professor Erf: That is what I brought out, but if I had said that this 
material renders milk absolutely indigestible, some experimenter might 
say: “We are using it, and we find this experiment does not hurt any- 
. thing in small quantities.” That is fact; I have given you the facts. Now, 
I don’t want you to follow this method. You don’t know how many of the 
dairymen do use it, and it is a hard matter to determine; but we want to 
get rid of the matter entirely. 


Mr. Drischel: Under the circumstances, would you approve of a com- 
mercial starter in cream or let nature take its course? 


The President: That is not a foreign substance. 


Mr. Drischel: A good many of the butter-makers use a commercial 
starter. It is a foreign substance. 


The President: No, it is really an ingredient of milk. A commercial 
starter is a preparation from milk. It is a bacteria, but not a harmful one. 


Mr. Drischel: What would you call a common buttermilk starter? 
The President: A man could not live without the aid of bacteria. 


Professor Erf: I want to say that bacteria is not a substance. It is 
numerous lives. A starter is not an adulterant. A common buttermilk 
starter, is one that supplies the right kind of bacteria to the milk to 
ripen it. 


Mr. Newsom: There is another feature of this that ought to be brought 
out, and that is with reference to the fact that we do not know who will 
use this milk, and if we put in the smallest quantity of preservative it 
would not hurt a well person; but if we took that milk to a sick person, the 
smallest quantity would hurt that sick person just so much, and that small 
amount, whatever it might be, might be the cause of death. I think there 
ought to be a law to keep it all out. I might take some of it, and it would 
not hurt me at all, but some person might take some of it, and they were 
sick, and it would hurt them. 
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- Professor Erf: Mr. President, that is just the idea. Keep it out. 
More infants have died from the effects of poisoned milk than any other 
disease known. The digestibility of it depends on the strength of the 
milk. The statement made there is right. Science has shown that a small 
amount of it will not kill anybody, but we do not want it in atall. I know 
of some people in the cities today that are using this preserver. I was 
up in Chicago not long ago and a man told me he would not Luy, any more 
ice, for he had something better. He showed me what it was, and said 
that he put a small amount of it into the milk and it would stay sweet. 
I think people ought to be educated more in this regard. 


The President: I think we understand each other. I did not under- 
stand while he was reading his paper that Professor Erf endorsed the use 
of these materials. 


Professor Erf: I brought out that a small quantity did not hurt a 
person; that is the point. 


The President: Now, we have one other short paper that the Secretary 
will read—that of Mr. Yoars, on 


CHEESE PROBLEMS. 
G. M. YOARS, AMBOY. 


This subject was rather chosen for the writer to speak on, and would 
be quite a lengthy subject if I would follow out each branch of it, which 
would not be practicable to take up so much of your time here. 

In the first place, it is not very hard to make good marketable cheese 
for our home or local markets here; that is, if you have good average milk 
and understand what they require. It is very nice to grow up with the 
business, and then when you get to the front you will understand it. 
However, you can learn more. But when the milk changes very suddenly, 
then you have something to contend with in the manufacturing of good 
cheese. The best thing I have to offer for this kind of milk, which we do 
not like to receive at the factory, but sometimes do, is a good starter added 
to it as soon as all of the milk is in the vat, something that is stronger than 
all the rest of the starters therein, and something that has the right kind 
of lactic acid germs in it, to predominate over the rest of the different 
kinds. 

Do not warm up your milk until about all of it is in the vat. Then*® 
warm up faster than normal milk to about the same temperature as you 
usually heat. Then try it with your rennet test, so as to know what you 
may look for in the setting and heating of the vat of curd. Add an ounce 
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or so more of rennet than usual to the 1,000 pounds of milk. Cut it a little 
finer than with normal milk, so as to expel the whey quicker. Draw off 
the greater part of the whey as soon as you have it at the proper tempera- 
ture, which you usually employ, and, if anything, two or three degrees 
higher. Add at once several gallons of clean, warm water from 102 to 
105 deg. to weaken the acid in the whey, so that you can get the proper 
cook before too much acid comes on the curd, and by this time you can 
have it pretty well under control. If it did not get too much the start of 
you, you can get a fair cheese that will pass most of the time with some 
of your trade. 

In regard to starters, I like Hansen’s Lactic Ferment best; although 
you can start sometimes with good fresh cow’s milk. What you want is 
plenty of lactic acid germs, with nothing else mixed up with them, so 
that they will predominate over everything else. 

The worst germs we have to overcome are the gassy germs thvowek 
the summer. Another problem we have to contend with every spring, and 
suppose we notice it more on account of our location, and then making 
cheese the year through, is when these factories that close down in the 
early winter begin to start up in the spring. They have to find a cus- 
tomer for their cheese, and cut the price 2 or 3 cents per pound under you. 
They never bother us very much, except when the new cheese begins to 
start in the spring for about two months. They certainly can not realize 
much for their milk. We have known of times when they would lay 
their cheese down here in Indiana towns at 64% cents. Several times have 
they offered our customers forty-pound cheese at 7 cents, and we would be 
trying to get 9 and 10 cents and cutting our price to do that. This is a 
problem I would like to hear from some one in regard thereto. 


The President: Mr. Drischel, we will give you five or ten minutes on 
this subject before we adjourn. 


Mr. Drischel: There is nothing I care to discuss there, Mr. President 
that would be of importance to the audience here. 


The President: Does anybody wish to touch on any point in the paper? 
We will simply hold that paper among the others for publication with- 
out any discussion. Is there any unfinished business to come before this. 
convention ? 


Mr. Drischel: Mr. President, I move that a committee of two be ap- 
pointed by you to confer with the State Board of Agriculture in reference 
to an exhibit of dairy cattle and butter and cheese at the State Fair. I 
think that is one of the most important factors that this Association ought 
to encourage. 


Mr. Knox: I second that motion. 
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Mr. Billingsley: I move that the President of this Association be one 
of that Committee. 


Mr. Drischel: All right. 


The President: I will appoint on that committee Mr. Drischel, and I 
think the Secretary of this Association would be a desirable person, be- 
cause he will have a good deal of business during the State Fair with the 
Board of Agriculture. Mr. Drischel will be chairman of that Committee. 


Mr. Newsom: Mr. President, in making out our resolutions there was 
one thing that was omitted, and that was mentioning the work of the 
Commercial Club. We came here at the invitation of the Commercial 
Club, and I wish to reconsider the motion, and have the Commercial Club 
mentioned. 


(Motion carried to amend the resolution.) 


Mr. Newsom: Mr. President, let it be stated that we highly appreciate 
the entertainment given by the people of Plainfield and its Commercial 
Club. 


(Amendment adopted.) 


The Secretary: I would like to add in there my appreciation of the 
efforts of the Secretary of that club, also of Mr. Barrett. They have done 
everything that was in their power. The only thing that has not been 
done was to get the farmers of this county in, and they could not do that, 
though they have tried. 


The President: The President would gladly second the motion. Mr. 
Barrett, I observe, has been constantly in attendance at this meeting, and 
I have good evidence that he has worked diligently to make this meeting 
a Success in more ways than one. 


Mr. Newsom: Mr. President, I understand that is to be added to our 
resolution? 


The President: No, that will not be added. 
Mr. Newsom: I move that that be added. 


The President: It seems to me that is entirely covered. I think Mr. 
Barrett and the other gentlemen acted as the agents of the Commercial 
Club. 


Mr. Barrett: I am perfectly satisfied. I wish to say this: I guar- 
anteed this Association twenty-five members, and I lack three of having 
that number, and I would like to get them. Those that feel that they can 
become members, I would like for them to do so. 
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The President: I will state that the annual report will say all the 


good things about Mr. Barrett that have been said. 
Mr. Billingsley: I move that we adjourn. 


Adjourned sine die. 


REPORT TREASURER INDIANA STATE DAIRY ASSOCIATION. 


Lafayette, Ind., December 17, 1901. 
To the Officers and Members of the Indiana State Dairy Association: 
I respectfully submit the following report: 


RECEIPTS. 
No Lpalance One nang Master POG ears exept alentels ieuevetarecdlseorets ives walters $105 
To salevor butter, 1d stibss 2o0ulbss waite 24 Mae amesmscts itis <tebelemicts ens 55 
To De Layal Separator Co. contribution to Hobart premium fund.. 15 
Ko BOyOrGesDriSchel tore jeep OLUSi 6 ste tere ele aielons)tensetcnsioueiat i= edeaateyens 5 
To contributions to 1901 premium fund— 
Demo el (Giayieilktseilis (COn cacao cms sus souonobeSecganons sons 15 
Worcester = Salt Gorn. cies scctss epessusley sike neces culsial silere racer otates aXateteteeaverue 10 
Detuaval Separator Com asm sciececceseie: Ee ee EO Oe 15 
1D kaha a StH Roe MLN HA COas Aas ooh Soin dUonooueEn obo osu ome 5 
Weller’ &— Wer zr © Ola sarsrere oie ekovae tars sus) cia peice ct eacusltera foreie eeemae Cea aRetes 15 
Membership dues since last report. .... 2.2.0.2... 02- cee cess secens 85 
4 ho} 02) ees i a AER ee Meer here Soi oan mama D sooo ou $325 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
By M. A. Scovell—-expenses as speaker at Hobart................ $20 
hy 1kemy Il5 Aolmasorl, Voeevlbiols -sanaogcomaronn soba dood, 23 33 
By Dyer Creamery Cor ppryemiiegecre ecyet-)oi t-te ete 7 55 
By Silas Holloway,, Remini peccyseererd cect its ok dee cree eer ate 6 88 
Bye. 2S ROcermum aye pr emanates reewetereisietare totais rtncnlevence state 6 66 
By Deedsville Creamery, Ore miWM. Jnr. steve cose eens celeste relate 5°33 
Bynschlosser Bros;, ECU spore nuane onstcreeeqeic etehets setae toe ene 4 45 
By Hagerstown Creamery, EMU cose itarae cuteness 4 45 
1a ae JO 1etevoutoye i ntesibbinly seo aee sooo oa dovunhacdocecan rs . 38 5d 
BY SCHIOSSEEy BLOG: MOL ETN UU. olorsheieletelersseletedelstetensa vee Sareawe .° 2,22 
By Mondamin Meadows Creamery, premium............. 1 33 
By Herbert: Newby Gemma steyee <tc ls ote leten s/s) eletereiaueretauet ere 90 
By sBoyG> & OOris Chel ere ee tte teiete oleate ete ar a teehee teterele rs 10 00 
By Mrs. Charles WaimOmitie ccsrctscteuststete sic ie etl cle -ieeeteteereiiattentats 5 95 


Motels s oie arele Sis arate bias o auovel a tene ekeenod er Olas alae ose corte eetsceterenerene $82 
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60 
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On 


Heb. X. A. Boomhawer, stenographic report of last meeting... $27 
Mar. 1. H. WH. Van Norman, secretary’s expenses to Hobart meet- 
ing, including railroad, hotel, telegrams, express on 


obey (EIEIO NOVEN S.C Sood disodecd note Solewtors an. bien fe ola 18 

Mare 4 en i Gallacher sexpense-as JUdeerc.. shies. c ote ertioe ie ate os 5 
Mar. 8. Realty Publishing Co., 1,000 letterheads................ 2 
May 23. W. B. Burford, 1,000 copies tenth report................ 40 
Aug. 15. E. Griggs, proof-reading, mailing reports............ * 1 
Sept. 21. W. B. Burford, 1,000 copies eleventh report............ 31 
OCP Ge MEse dina HiEwain: rallroads fare tO MECTME WT... oie esi ouch e il 
Oct at) HE) Van Norman, expense to ‘Plainfield....:...%..-.~- 4 
Octaviss Orance Judd Co: bookstor Or enmish ce... -.5 1-15 sete = 1 
MEA TSMDOSLAL Ca cccepe tr rtet-wireca oie citasreic karla eet altats Vortec OND ol ofe lie ws teens sees) s ipil 
METEDHONEEAM GCM ESS stats paie ws. trees cpiste ats Penis, oleirelte els cus oMeetae eter se all 
Home Journal: Cos procrams, and baggzes 22. =). 20 se els oe wee 8 
PB VetOcalGiShUrSeim MES serat cine eo ltecis Seka uoredoesiolke:=carcdes aye ce ota $259 

LETNa LD UD eee MER CM Naess chai cates Bare 2 ewan EE ec eerie atop ated cue dhehulee asl eles oneiaaaaes 59 
Cash\on hands. <-. .. 5 
UO RUEN bos ses ke Rea ORG ERG: Ou SOC ROMEO TEPER RMT CN Purs CH Gee Bae $325 

OE COMP USmatua cbs CERS eies ars weg he aN eo els Danewelccare te wie clier guene een lata lebereas 325 


H. E. VAN NORMAN, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


The foregoing report, audited by the undersigned committee, is found 


correct. ¢ 
SAMUEL SCHLOSSER, 
December 18, 1901. A. J. NEWSOM. 
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APPENDIX. 


BUTTER ENTRIES AND SCORES. 


Indiana State Fair, September 16 to 21, 1901. 


CREAMERY BUTTER—THIRTY-POUND TUB. 


Name. Postoffice. Score. Prize. 
Spiceland Creamery..... Spiceland 2.6/6 vse - 97.5.... First premium. 
Spiceland Creamery..... Bplcelandcc saci ona cee 97 ....Second premium. 
Perry L. Johnson...... Prairie Creek........ 96.5....Third premium. 
Perry L. Johnson....... Prairie) Greeks. 2.2... 96 ....Fourth premium. 
Perry L. Johnson....... Prairie Creek........ 96 
Wi. 82 Hastings 352.2 54. MU IWAN 3 cc%Sns cae 95 
WS Hastings 295 cir 6 RSID A Wee as se 5 abla eat ese 94.5 
Wreabe ELastin geist. .sesc 4 Sullivans sersesrecis tees 94 
Spiceland Creamery..... Spiceland eae 93.5 

DAIRY BUTTER—FIFTEEN-POUND TUB 
Peter Haabe:. iiss 0.40 sac Malott Park i355. <:. sci. 97 ....First premium. 
Wie G.oBradford:.¢ 0... MAXTOR sv. Sis os,00ye% os 96.5....Second premium 
PEteCPA ABD, ciee pss 10s Malott Park......... 95.5....Third premium. 
Mrs. Jerome Dunlap....Lafayette............ 95 ..Fourth premium. 
Mrs. Betty Clore........ Bargersville......... 94 
Mrs. Herman Barlow....Greenwood.......... 93.5 
Wind) RAR Des aiid a. Cumberland ..):< 3 54.5. 93 

DAIRY BUTTER—FIVE POUNDS IN PRINTS. 

Mrs. Chas. Lamont ..... VOPPaest wee 98 ....First premium. 
CB. Benjamin’..); 23: LeRGy <<. sane cess. 97 ..Second premium. 
W. G. Bradford ........ Manion cosmos. o:e'sle i553 96.5....Third premium. 
Ada A. Norwood .......Southport ........... 96.5....Fourth premium. 
Peter: Raab... os cc 602s.’ Malott Park......... 96 
Wier do HUGE 25 ciocieiscoee sys Cumberland......... 95.5 
Meadowbrook Farm ....Noblesville.......... 95.5 
Jennie H. Drake........ Beech: Grove. sh. .ct 95 
Mrs. Jerome Dunlap ....Lafayette.,.......... 94 
Nanna Groveclose ...... Indianapolis......... 92.5 
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COTTAGE CHEESE. 


Entry 

No. Name. Postoffice. Prize. 

94. Mrs. Herman Barlow....Greenwood.................. First premium. 
1S9se Mas. Betty Cloressa. cae Bargerville:.\.2.cree seers Second premium. 
1124. Ada A. Norwood ....... Southport ...c%c sere otra Third premium. 

247. Jennie H. Drake .......Beech Grove. 

488. Nanna Groveclose ...... Indianapolis. 

Di 4.9 Mirs-cl.-b.. Hoovers... Indianapolis. 

A135, Mrs. J. M. Fliek?s ae ci Lawrence. 

256. Mrs. Jerome Dunlap .... Lafayette. 

CHEDDAR CHEESE. 
fntr 

No. Name. Postoffice. Score Prize. 

Bos.) (A,B -Helmers 7 ots tea Evansville, N. Y ...... 98....First premium. 
10505 ~ MeCain & Cos. > nis fens Hortonvilles cas: aaaas 96....Second premium. 
iO McCain Conse. ks 3.224 Hortonville> 72.3204 95....Third premium. 
10422 WL. MeCain 3. 30eisa Hontonwille 22 vic. as 94.... Fourth premium. 

91. Boyd & Drischel........ Cambridge City........ 93 

bot. Hehe Henley... tessa ss Straughn’ $5.4 ras ce 92 


NATIONAL OLEOMARGARINE LAWS. 
| PUBLIC—NOo. 110. ] 


An Act to make oleomargarine and other imitation dairy products sub- 
ject to the laws of any State, or Territory or the District of Columbia into 
which they are transported, and to change the tax on oleomargarine, and 
to impose a tax, provide for the inspection, and regulate the manufacture 
and sale of certain dairy products, and to amend an Act entitled ‘“‘An Act 
defining butter, also imposing a tax upon and regulating the manufacture, 
sale, importation, and exportation of oleomargarine,”’ approved August 
second, eighteen hundred and eighty-six. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That all articles known 
as oleomargarine, butterine, imitation, process, renovated, or adulterated 
butter, or imitation cheese, or any substance in the semblance of butter 
or cheese not the usual product of the dairy and not made exclusively of 
pure and unadulterated milk or cream, transported into any State or Terri- 
tory or the District of Columbia, and remaining therein for use, consump- 
tion, sale, or storage therein, shall, upon the arrival within the limits of 
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such State or Territory or the District of Columbia, be subject to the oper- 
ation and effect of the laws of such State or Territory or the District of 
Columbia, enacted in the exercise of its police powers to the same extent 
and in the same manner as though such articles or substances had been 
produced in such State or Territory or the District of Columbia, and shall 
not be exempt therefrom by reason of being introduced therein in original 
packages or otherwise. 

Sec. 2. That the first clause of section three of an Act entitled “An 
Act defining butter, also imposing a tax upon and regulating the manu- 
facture, sale, importation, and exportation of oleomargarine, approved 
August second, eighteen hundred and eighty-six, be amended by adding 
thereto after the word “oleomargarine,” at the end of said clause, the 
following words: 

“And any person that sells, vends, or furnishes oleomargarine for the 
use and consumption of others, except to his own family table without 
compensation, who shall add to or mix with such oleomargarine any arti- 
ficial coloration that causes it to look like butter of any shade of yellow 
shall also be held to be a manufacturer. of oleomargarine within the 
meaning of said Act, and subject to the provisions thereof.” 

Section three of said Act is hereby amended by adding thereto the 
following: ‘‘Provided further, That wholesale dealers who vend no other 
oleomargarine or butterine except that upon which a tax of one-fourth of 
one per cent. per pound is imposed by this Act, as amended, shall pay 
two hundred dollars; and such retail dealers as vend no other oleomar- 
garine or butterine except that upon which is imposed by this Act, as 
amended, a tax of one-fourth of one cent per pound shall pay six dollars.” 

Sec. 3. That section eight of an Act entitled “‘“An Act defining butter, 
also imposing a tax upon and regulating the manufacture, sale, importa- 
tion, and exportation of oleomargarine,”’ approved August second, eighteen 
hundred and eighty-six, be, and the same is hereby amended so as to read 
as follows: 5 

“Section 8. That upon oleomargarine which shall be manufactured 
and sold, or removed for consumption or use, there shall be assessed and 
collected a tax of ten cents per pound, to be paid by the manufacturer 
thereof; and any fractional part of a pound in a package shall be taxed 
as a pound: Provided, When oleomargarine is free from artificial colora- 
tion that causes it to look like butter of any shade of yellow said tax 
shall be one-fourth of one cent per pound. The tax levied by this section 
shall be represented by coupon stamps; and the provisions of existing 
laws governing the engraving, issue, sale, accountability, effacement, and 
destruction of stamps relating to tobacco and snuff, as far as applicable, 
are hereby made to apply to stamps previded for by this section.” 

Sec. 4. That for the purpose of this Act ‘butter’ is hereby defined 
to mean an article of food as defined in ‘“‘An act defining butter, also 
imposing a tax upon and regulating the manufacture, sale, importation, 
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and exportation of oleomargarine,” approved August second, eighteen hun- 
dred and eighty-six; that ‘‘adulterated butter” is hereby defined to mean a 
grade of butter produced by mixing, reworking, rechurning in milk or 
cream, refining, or in any way producing a uniform, purified, or improved 
product from different lots or parcels of melted or unmelted butter or 
butter fat, in which any acid, alkali, chemical, or any substance whatever 
is introduced or used for the purpose or with the effect of deodorizing or 
removing therefrom rancidity, or any butter or butter fat with which there 
is mixed any substance foreign to butter as herein defined, with intent or 
effect of cheapening in cost the product, or any butter in the manufacture 
or manipulation of which any process or material is used with intent or 
effect of causing the absorption of abnormal quantities of water, milk, or 
cream; that “process butter” or “renovated butter’ is hereby defined to 
mean butter which has been subjected to any process by which it is 
melted, clarified or refined and made to resemble genuine butter, always 
excepting “adulterated butter” as defined by this Act. 


That special taxes are imposed as follows: 

Manufacturers of process or renovated butter shall pay fifty dollars 
per year and manufacturers of adulterated butter shall pay six hundred 
dollars per year. Every person who engages in the production of process 
or renovated butter or adulterated butter as a business shall be considered 
to be a manufacturer thereof. 

Wholesale dealers in adulterated butter shall pay a tax of four hun- 
dred and eighty dollars per annum, and retail dealers in adulterated butter 
shall pay a tax of forty-eight dollars per annum. Every person who sells 
adulterated butter in less quantities than ten pounds at one time shall be 
regarded as a retail dealer in adulterated butter. 

Every person who sells adulterated butter shall be regarded as a dealer 
in adulterated butter. And sections thirty-two hundred and thirty-two, 
thirty-two hundred and thirty-three, thirty-two hundred and thirty-four, 
thirty-two hundred and thirty-five, thirty-two hundred and thirty-six, 
thirty-two hundred and thirty-seven, thirty-two hundred and thirty-eight. 
thirty-two hundred and thirty-nine, thirty-two hundred and forty, thirty- 
two hundred and forty-one, and thirty-two hundred and forty-three of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States are, so far as applicable, made to 
extend to and include and apply to the special taxes imposed by this 
section and to the person upon whom they are imposed. 

That every person who carries on the business of a manufacturer of 
process or renovated butter or adulterated butter without having paid the 
special tax therefor, as required by law, shall, besides being liable to the 
payment of the tax, be fined not less than one thousand and not more than 
five thousand dollars; and every person who earries on the business of a 
dealer in adulterated butter without having paid the special tax therefor, 
as required by law, shall, besides being liable to the payment of the tax, 
be fined not less than fifty nor more than five hundred dollars for each 
offense. 
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That every manufacturer of process or renovated butter or adulterated 
butter shall file with the collector of internal revenue of the district in 
which his manufactory is located such notices, inventories, and bonds, 
shall keep such books and render such returns of material and products, 
shall put up such signs and affix such number of his factory, and conduct 
his business under such surveillance of officers and agents as the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, may by regulation require. But the bond required of such man- 
ufacturer shall be with sureties satisfactory to the collector of internal 
revenue, and in a penal sum of not less than five hundred dollars; and the 
sum of said bond may be increased from time to time and additional sure- 
ties required at the discretion of the collector or under instructions of the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

That all adulterated butter shall be packed by the manufacturer 
thereof in firkins, tubs, or other wooden packages not before used for that 
purpose, each containing not less than ten pounds, and marked, stamped, 
and branded as the Commissioner of Internal Reyenue, with the approval 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall prescribe; and all sales made by 
manufacturers of adulterated butter shall be in original stamped packages. 

Dealers in adulterated butter must sell only original or from original 
stamped packages, and when such original stamped packages are broken 
the adulterated butter sold from same shall be placed in suitable wooden 
or paper packages, which shall be marked and branded as the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, shall prescribe. Every person who knowingly sells or offers for 
sale, or delivers or offers to deliver, any adulterated butter in any other 
form than in new wooden or paper packages as above described, or who 
packs in any package any adulterated butter in any manner contrary to 
law, or who falsely brands any package or affixes a stamp on any package 
denoting a less amount of tax than that required by law, shall be fined for 
each offense not more than one thousand dollars and be imprisoned not 
more than two years. 

That every manufacturer of adulterated butter shall securely affix, by 
pasting, on each package containing adulterated butter manufactured 
by him a label on which shall be printed, besides the number of the manu- 
factory and the district and State in which it is situated, these words: 
“Notice.—That the manufacturer of the adulterated butter herein contained 
has complied with all the requirements of law. Every person is cautioned 
not to use either this package again or the stamp thereon, nor to remove 
the contents of this package without destroying said stamp, under the 
penalty provided by law in such cases.” Every manufacturer of adulter- 
ated butter who neglects to affix such label to any package containing 
adulterated butter made by him, or sold or offered for sale for or by him, 
and every person who removes any such label so affixed from any such 
package shall be fined fifty dollars for each package in respect to which 
such offense is committed, 
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That upon adulterated butter, when manufactured or sold or removed 
for consumption or use, there shall be assessed and collected a tax of ten 
cents per pound, to be paid by the manufacturer thereof, and any frac- 
tional part of a pound shall be taxed as a pound, and that upon process 
or renovated butter, when manufactured or sold or removed for consump- 
tion or use, there shall be assessed and collected a tax of one-fourth of one 
cent per pound, to be paid by the manufacturer thereof, and any fractional 
part of a pound shall be taxed as a pound. The tax to be levied by this 
section shall be represented by coupon stamps and the provisions of exist- 
ing laws governing engraving, issuing, sale, acountability, effacement, and 
destruction of stamps relating to tobacco and snuff, as far as applicable, 
are hereby made to apply to the stamps provided by this section. 

That the provisions of sections nine, ten, eleven, twelve, thirteen, four- 
teen, fifteen, sixteen, seventeen, eighteen, nineteen, twenty, and twenty- 
one of “An Act defining butter, also imposing a tax upon and regulating 
the manufacture, sale, importation, and exportation of oleomargarine,” 
approved August second, eighteen hundred and eighty-six, shall apply to 
manufacturers of “adulterated butter” to an extent necessary to enforce 
the marking, branding, identification and regulation of the exportation and 
importation of adulterated butter. 

See. 5. All parts of an Act providing for an inspection of meats for 
exportation, approved August thirtieth, eighteen hundred and ninety, and 
of an Act to provide for the inspection of live cattle, hogs, and the car; 
casses and products thereof which are the subjects of interstate com- 
merce, approved March third, eighteen hundred and ninety-one, and of 
*eamendment thereto, approved March second, eighteen hundred and ninety- 
five, which are applicable to the subjects and purposes described in this 
section shall apply to process or renovated butter. And the Secretary of 
Agriculture is hereby authorized and required to cause a rigid sanitary 
inspection to be made, at such times as he may deem proper or necessary, 
of all factories and storehouses where process or renovated butter is 
manufactured, packed, or prepared for market, and of the products thereof 
and materials going into the manufacture of the same. All process or 
renovated butter and the packages containing-the same shall be marked 
with the words “Renovated Butter” or ‘‘Process Butter” and by such other 
marks, labels, or brands and in such manner as may be prescribed by the 

‘Secretary of Agriculture, and no process or renovated butter shall be 
shipped or transported from its place of manufacture into any other State 
or Territory or the District of Columbia, or to any foreign country, until 
it has been marked as provided in this section. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture shall make all needful regulations for carrying this section into effect, 
and shall cause to be ascertained and reported from time to time the 
quantity and quality of process or renovated butter manufactured, and 
the character and the condition of the material from which it is made. 
And he shall also have power to ascertain whether or not materials used 
in the manufacture of said process or renovated butter are deleterious to 
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health or unwholesome in the finished product, and in case such deleterious 
or unwholesome materials are found to be used in product intended for 
exportation or shipment into other States or in course of exportation or 
shipment he shall have power to confiscate the same. Any person, firm. 
or corporation violating any of the provisions of this section shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and on conviction thereof shall be pun- 
ished by a fine of not less than fifty dollars nor more than five hundred 
dollars or by imprisonment not less than one month nor more than six 
months, or by both said punishments, in the discretion of the court. 

See. 6. That wholesale dealers in oleomargarine, process, renovated 
or adulterated butter shall keep such books and render such returns in 
relation thereto as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Treasury, may, by regulation, require; and 
such books shall be open at all times to the inspection of any internal 
revenue officer or agent. And any person who willfully violates any of 
the provisions of this section shall for each such offense be fined not less 
than fifty dollars and not exceeding five hundred dollars, and imprisoned 
not less than thirty days nor more iban six months. 

See. 7. This Act shall take effect on the first day of July, nineteen 
hundred and two. 

Approved, May 9, 1902. 


AMERICAN DAIRY JOURNALS. 

The publishers of these journals will, no doubt, gladly send sample 
copies to those who may apply for them: 

American Cheese Maker, Grand Rapids, Mich. Monthly. 

Chicago Produce, Chicago, Ill. Weekly. 

Creamery Gazette, Des Moines, lowa. Monthly. 

Creamery Journal, Waterloo, Iowa. Monthly. 

Dairy and Creamery, Chicago, Il. Semi-monthly. 

Dairy and Produce Review, San Francisco, Cal. Weekly. 

Dairy Age, Beloit, Kansas. Monthly. 

Dairy World, Chicago, Ill. Monthly. 

Elgin Dairy Report, Elgin, Ill. Weekly. 

Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. Weekly. 

Jersey Advocate and Dairyman, New York City. Weekly. 

Jersey Bulletin and Dairy Farmer, Indianapolis, Ind. Weekly. 

Milk News, Chicago, Ill. Semi-monthly. 

New York Produce Review and American Creamery, New York City. 

Weekly. 

Practical Dairyman, Indianapolis, Ind. Monthly. 

St. Paul Dairy Reporter, St. Paul, Minn. Weekly. ‘ 

Note.—The National oleomargarine and the filled cheese laws are 
printed in full in the 1897 Report of the Dairy Association. The Indiana 
pure food law is printed in the 1898 Report of the Dairy Association. 

The new, or amendments to the National Oleomargarine Laws are 
printed above. 


REPORT 


OF THE 


State Veterinarian of Indiana. 


Governor W. T. Durbin: 


I herewith submit a summarized report of the office of State 
Veterinarian for the period from May 4 to October 380, as required by 
act of the General Assembly of the State of Indiana, and approved March — 
6, 1901. ; 

The lines of work that may be pursued under this law are numerous 
but during the period just elapsed it has been limited to organization, to 
necessary police work and to the investigation of one disease. Having 
learned the probable demands for assistance for the determination and 
control of contagious’ diseases, it appears that considerable attention 
may be given to such investigational work as will be of far greater 
public benefit than that which may come from the police control proper. 
The research work will, therefore, be given the prominent place in the 
future. 


= 


Respectfully submitted, 
A. W. BITTING, 
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LIVE STOCK SANITARY LAW. 


CHAPTER LXIV. 


AN ACT entitled an act to establish the office of State Veterinarian of Indiana, to provide 
for the appointment of the State Veterinarian by the Governor, and to provide for the 
control and suppression of dangerous, contagious and infectious diseases among do- 
mestic animals, making an appropriation for expenses of the same, and for the repeal 
of all laws or parts of laws conflicting herewith. 


(S.18. Approved March 6, 1901.] 


Section 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of In- 
diana, That an office is hereby established, to be known as the State 
Veterinarian of Indiana. The office of State Veterinarian of Indiana shall 
to be filled by appointment by the Governor; the person so appointed shall 
be a competent and qualified veterinarian of large experience, and shall 
be a graduate of a reputable veterinary college in the United States, 
Canada or Hurope. The term of office of the State Veterinarian shall be 
four years, but he may be removed for cause. 

Sec. 2. That it shall be the duty of the State Veterinarian to protect 
the health of the domestic animals of the State, and to determine the 
most efficient and practical means for the prevention, suppression, con- 
trol and eradication of dangerous, contagious and infectious diseases, and 
to investigate the cause, nature, means of prevention and treatment of 
such diseases as he may deem advisable, and for these purposes he is 
hereby authorized and empowered to establish, maintain, enforce and 
regulate such quarantine and other measures relating to the movements 
and care of animals and their products, the disinfection of suspected 
localities and articles, and the destruction of such animals and property 
as he may deem necessary, and to adopt from time to time all such 
regulations aS may be necessary and proper for the carrying out of the 
purposes of this act: Provided, however, That in the case of any slowly 
contagious disease, only suspected or diseased animals shall be quar- 
antined. 

See. 3. That when it shall be deemed necessary to kill any animal 
or animals, or to destroy any property to prevent further spread of dis- 
ease, the State Veterinarian or his agent may adjust the claim with the 
owner or his agent: Provided, That the amount to be paid is less than 
twenty-five dollars; if the claim exceed twenty-five dollars, or an agree- 
ment can not be made with the owner or claimant for the amount there- 
of, three appraisers, who shall be freeholders in the county, shall be ap- 
pointed, one by the State Veterinarian or his agent, one by the owner or 
claimant, and a third by the two appointed, as aforesaid, who shall under 
oath or affirmation appraise the animal, animals or property, taking into 
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consideration their or its actual value at the time of appraisement, and 
such appraisement shall be paid in the same manner as other expenses 
under this act are provided for: Proyided, That under such appraisement, 
not more than twenty-five dollars shall be paid for any infected animal: 
And provided further, the right to indemnity does not exist and the pay- 
ment of such must not be made in the following cases: 

For animals belonging to the United States; 

For animals belonging to the State; 

For animals brought into the State contrary to the rules and regula- 
tions of the State Veterinarian; 

For animals found to be diseased, or that are destroyed because they 
have been exposed to disease before or at the time of their arrival in 
the State; 

For an animal which was previously affected by any other disease, 
which from its nature and development was incurable and necessarily 
fatal; 

For an animal which the owner knowingly or wittingly purchased 
affected with disease, or from a place where contagious disease was 
known to exist. 

See. 4. That all sheep consigned to or passing through stockyards 
shall be dipped before leaving, if intended for any other purposes than 
immediate slaughter in the State, the time of dipping, the manner of 
dipping, and kind of dip used to be subject to the approval of the State 
Veterinarian: Provided, That in the winter at such times as the dipping 
of sheep would be hazardous to their health, the sheep may be with- 
drawn upon permit from the State Veterinarian, which permit shall be 
issued upon the written agreement of the owner that the sheep will 
remain in his possession, and that he will dip at such future time and in 
such manner-as the State Veterinarian may direct. -That all sheep found 
affected with scabies shall be dipped at such time and in such manner 
and with such dip, as the State Veterinarian shall direct, and at the ex- 
pense of the owner. 

Sec. 5. That the State Veterinarian or his authorized agent shall at 
any time have the right to enter any premises, farms, fields, pens, 
abattoirs, slaughterhouses, buildings, cars, or vessels, where any domestic 
animals are at the time quartered, or wherever the carcass of any one may 
be, for the purpose of examining it in any way that may be deemed 
necessary to determine whether they are or were the subjects of any 
contagious or infectious disease. 

See. 6. That the State Veterinarian may accept in behalf of the State, 
the rules and regulations prepared and adopted by the Department of 
Agriculture of the United States, for the suppression of any contagious 
diseases among domestic animals, and shall co-operate with the author- 
ities of the United States in the enforcement of such rules and regu- 
lations. 

Sec. 7. That the Inspectors of the Bureau of Animal Industry shall 


lord 
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have the same right of inspection, quarantine and condemnation of ani- 
mals affected with any contagious or infectious disease or suspected to 
be so affected, or that may have been exposed to any such disease, and 
for such purposes they may enter upon any ground or premises, they 
may call upon the sheriffs, constables and other peace officers to assist 
them in the discharge of their duties, and such sheriffs, constables or 
peace officers shall assist such inspectors when so requested, and such 
inspectors shall have the same power and protection as peace officers, 
when engaged in the discharge of their duties: Provided, That this State 
shall not be liable for any damages or expenses caused or made by such 
inspectors. 

Sec. 8. That whenever the Governor has good reasons to believe that 
any disease has become epidemic in another State or territory, and that 
the importation of animals from such State or territory would be prej- 
udicial to the health of the domestic animals of this State, he must, by 
proclamation, designate such locality or localities, and prohibit the im- 
portation therefrom of any live stock of the kind diseased, except under 
such rules and regulations as the State Veterinarian shall prescribe. 

Sec. 9. That any person knowing or suspecting a dangerous, con- 
tagious or infectious disease to exist among live stock shall report the 
same to the loeal health officer, who shall, within twenty-four hours, re- 
port the same to the State Veterinarian. The State Veterinarian or his 
agent shall visit the locality and make an examination of the suspected 
stock and prescribe and enforce such rules and regulations as may be 
necessary: Provided, That an owner of an animal or animals affected 
with a dangerous or contagious disease, shall report the same within 
forty-eight hours after knowing such to exist. 

Sec. 10. The State Veterinarian shall, as far as possible, investigate 
such diseases of animals as are communicable to man, and such condi- 
tions of dairies as the State Board of Health may request. 

Sec. 11. Any person or persons, any company or corporation, wilfully 
violating any of the provisions of this act, or any regulation or order of 
the State Veterinarian, or agent appointed by him, shall be deemed guilty 
of misdemeanor and shall, upon conviction, be punished by a fine not 
exceeding one hundred dollars, or by imprisonment not exceeding thirty 
days, or both, at the direction of the court. 

See. 12. That the State Veterinarian is hereby empowered to appoint 
and employ such assistants or agents, and to purchase supplies and 
materials as may be necessary in carrying out the provisions of this act: 
Provided, That the sum expended for supplies and materials shall not 
exceed two hundred dollars in any one year. That the State Veterinarian 
or his duly appointed agents, are empowered to administer oaths or 
affirmations, that they may make such examinations into the conditions 
of the live stock of the State in relation to contagious and infectious dis- 
eases, including milk supplies of cities, towns and villages, as may seem 
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necessary, and to take proper measures to protect such milk supplies from 
contamination. The decision of the State Veterinarian in all matters 
pertaining to diseases of domestic animals and his orders as to their 
disposition, shall be final. He may call upon any peace officer for assist- 
ance in the discharge of his duties, and such peace officer shall give as- 
sistance. 

Sec. 18. That the State Veterinarian shall, from time to time. pub- 
lish the rules and regulations pertaining to the control and suppression 
of dangerous, contagious’ and infectious diseases of domestic animals, 
and such regulations shall have the force and effect of laws of the State 
of Indiana. He shall make an annual report to the Governor of all work 
done and a statement of expenditures. 

Sec. 14. That the Governor, Auditor of State and Treasurer of State 
shall constitute a committee to determine the salary of the State Veter- 
inarian and to audit his accounts, and upon the certification by the Goy- 
ernor to the Auditor of State the amount due the State Veterinarian 
and assistants for salary and expenses, the Auditor shall draw his war- 
rant upon the Treasurer for said amount in favor of the State Veteri- 
Narian and assistants respectively, payable out of the funds hereinafter 
appropriated; and upon further certification by the Governor to the Au- 
ditor of State of the amount due any person for animal or animals con- 
demned or property destroyed, the Auditor shall draw his warrant upon 
the Treasurer for the amount so certified, payable out of the funds here- 
inafter appropriated: Provided, That said committee shall not receive 
additional compensation for said work: And further provided, That the 
salary of the State Veterinarian shall not exceed twelve hundred dollars 
and necessary traveling expenses in one year, and that not more than 
eight hundred dollars shall be allowed for assistants. 

See. 15. That the sum of three thousand dollars is hereby appro- 
priated annually for carrying out the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 16. That an act entitled ‘‘An act to provide for a Live Stock 
Sanitary Commission and a State Veterinarian, and to prescribe their 
powers and duties; and to prevent and suppress contagious and infectious 
diseases among the live stock of the State, and to declare an emergency,” 
approved March 9, 1889, and all other Jaws and parts of laws in confliat 
therewith, be and the same are hereby repealed. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS. 


As stock owners generally feel that they are entitled to compensation 
at full value for all animals condemned, no matter how badly diseased, or 
how nearly dead they may be at the time of condemnation, an opinion 
was sought from Attorney-General Taylor as to the proper basis of valua- 
tion in making an appraisement for damages. His opinion is as follows; 
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“Indianapolis, Ind., May 21. 
“Dr. A. W. Bitting, Lafayette, Ind.: 


“Dear Sir—I am in receipt of your favor of the 5th inst., making the 
inquiry: 

“What is a proper basis for appraisal of animals. (1) When con- 
demned as affected with contagious, or infectious and incurable disease? 
(2) When condemned as affected with contagious or infectious disease that 
may be curable, but in which case it is deemed expedient to slaughter 
for the better protection of other stock? 

“Section 3 of the veterinary law provides a basis for payment of de- 
stroyed property. It leaves it in the hands of yourself or agents to adjust 
the claims with the owner or his agent. It limits the amount to be ad- 
justed by you to $25 for each animal. If the claim is for more than that 
amount, then three appraisers shall be named. You and these appraisers 
are to be taken into consideration in the respective cases, the actual value 
at the time of appraisement—not what it was worth in the past, nor what 
was paid for it, but what it was actually worth at the time the animal 
was appraised. 

“In no event shall more than $25 be paid for any animal. Then fol- 
lows the classes of animals for which no payment is to be made: 

“(1) Animals belonging to the United States. 

(2) Animals belonging to the State. 

(3) Animals brought into the State contrary to the rules and regu- 
lations of the State Veterinarian. 

“(4) Animals found to be diseased, or that were destroyed because 
they have been exposed to disease, before or at the time of their arrival 
in the State. 

(5) Any animal previously affected with another disease, which from 
its nature is incurable and necessarily fatal. 

(6) Any animal the owner whereof knowingly or wittingly purchased 
affected with disease, or from a place where contagious disease was 
known to exist. 

“This section is exceedingly specific and plain. The first class of 
animals would be worth no more than the carcass, which would include 
the hide and the skinned body for fertilizer purposes. In the second 
class, if the animal affected with a disease that may be cured, that must, 
be taken into consideration, and the price fixed on the basis of a pre- 
sumption of recovering health. 

Very truly, 
W. L. TAYLOR. 

Long experience has taught that glanders, blackleg, anthrax, rabies 
or hydrophobia, Texas or Southern fever and some other diseases are 
so generally fatal that they can not be regarded as other than incurable. 
With the exception of glanders, the above named run a brief course and 
the loss of the animal will come without condemnation, 
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For such animals no appraisal will be made, and in case the owner 
insists upon appraisal if condemned, a safe quarantine may be ordered 
at his expense. In the case of glanders the course of the disease is slow 
but fatal. Such animals also belong to the first class, and while nearly 
always necessary to order the animals destroyed, the appraisal should be 
upon the basis of the carcass. In the case of suspected glanders a quar- 
antine may be ordered until the exact nature of the disease can be de- 
termined. 

Tuberculosis is a slowly contagious disease, and animals so affected 
will be held in quarantine, or the owner permitted to have them slaugh- 
tered under the meat inspection rules and regulations of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry. 

A tuberculin test will be made upon the request of the owner of 
cattle upon the condition that he will dispose of affected animals in such 
manner as he may be directed. 


OTHER LAWS PERTAINING TO DISEASED ANIMALS. 


Whoever knowingly permits any horse, mare, or gelding, affected 
with glanders, to be taken from his or her premises, or to run at large, 
shall be fined not more than one hundred dollars, nor less than five dol- 
lars. 

Any person being the owner of sheep, or haying the same in charge. 
who shall turn out, or suffer any sheep having any contagious disease, 
knowing the same to be diseased, to run at large upon any common, 
highway or unenclosed ground, or who sell any diseased sheep knowing 
the same to be diseased, without fully disclosing the fact to the purchaser, 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and be punishea by a fine of 
not less than two nor more than twenty-five dollars for each diseased 
sheep, to be recovered as other penalties for like offenses. 

In all cases where any hog, shoat, or any other domestic animal, shall 
die of the disease commonly called “hog cholera,’ or any other disease, 
it shall be the duty of the owner or owners of such hog, shoat, or other 
domestic animal, or persons having the care and custody of the same, 
having knowledge of the fact, or upon receiving notice thereof, to cause 
the careass of said hog, shoat, or other domestic animal, without un- 
necessary delay, to be burned, or safely or securely buried. 

If any owner or owners of such hog, shoat, or other domestic animal, 
so dying with disease, or any person or persons haying the care and 
custody thereof, having knowledge of the fact, or upon receiving notice 
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thereof, shall fail, neglect or refuse to comply with the provisions of 
the preceding section, he, she or they, so offending, shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof before any tribunal having 
cognizance of the offense, shall be fined any sum not less than ten dollars 
nor more than fifty dollars. 

Cases of actinomycosis or lumpy jaw may be treated or the animal 
slaughtered under the meat inspection rules and regulations of the U. 8. 
Bureau of Animal Industry. 

Animals affected with tuberculosis or actinomycosis shall not be per- 
mitted in dairy herds. 


REPORTING DISEASES. 


In reporting contagious or infectious disease, the report should give 
the name of the owner, the number and kind of animals affected and the 
exact location of the stock. If possible the diagnosis should be made by 
a competent local veterinarian. This is possible in nearly all cases, and 
may save the State considerable expense in unnecessary traveling €x- 
penses. It is not the intent of this office to diagnose the ordinary or non- 
contagious disease. Neither is it the function of this office to investigate 
an outbreak for private purposes or to prescribe lines of treatment for 
individuals. 

Some contagious or infectious diseases, as influenza in horses, corn- 
stalk disease among cattle, cholera among swine, or modular disease, and 
twisted stomach worm amoung sheep either can not be controlled by 
police measures, or are so common that attention can not be given them. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS OF THE BUREAU OF ANIMAL IN- 
DUSTRY, U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


In accordance with the provision of this act, the rules and regulations 
of the United States Bureau of Animal Industry, relative to the trans- 
portation of Southern cattle fever, scabies on sheep, and other contagious 
and infectious diseases are hereby accepted and made to apply to trans- 
portation within this State. 

The orders of the U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry relative to the 
transportation and dipping of sheep affected with scabies are as follows: 
“It is hereby ordered that any railroad cars, boats, or other vehicles, 
which have been used in the transportation of sheep affected with said 
disease, shall be immediately cleaned and disinfected by the owners or 
by the transportation companies in whose possession said cars or vehicles 
may be at the time the animals are unloaded, by first removing all litter 
and manure which they contain, and then saturating the woodwork with 
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a 5 per cent. solution of crude carbolic acid in water. Inspectors of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry are directed to see that this order is carried 
into effect. 

“It is ordered, that from and after August 10, 1899, no sheep affected 
with scabies, and no sheep which have been in contact with others so 
affected, shall be allowed shipment from one State or Territory into an- 
other, or from any State into the District of Columbia, or from the District 
into any State, unless said sheep shall have first been dipped in a mixture 
approved by this Department. 

“The dips now approved are: 

“1. The tobacco-and-sulphur dip, made with sufficient extract of to- 
bacco to give a mixture containing not less than five one-hundredths of 
one per cent. of nicotine and two per cent. flowers of sulphur. 

“2. The lime-and-sulphur dip, made with eight pounds of unslaked 
lime and twenty-four pounds of flowers of sulphur to one hundred gallons 
of water. The lime and sulphur should be boiled together for not less 
than two hours, and all sediment allowed to subside before the liquid is 
placed in the dipping vat. 

“The owner of the sheep is privileged to choose which one of the above- 
mentioned dips shall be used for his animals. The Department will in- 
struct inspectors to enforce due care in dipping sheep, but it assumes no 
responsibility for loss or damage to such animals, and persons who wish 
to avoid any risks that may be incident to dipping at the stock yards 
should see that their sheep are free from disease before they are shipped 
to market.” 

No objection will be offered, however, to the use of any effective dip 
in this State. 


WORK OF THE YEAR ENDING OCTOBER 30, 1901. 
Sheep Scab. 


One of the diseases that it is particularly desirable to stamp out is 
sheep scab. Being a strictly parasitic disease it is amenable to the stamp- 
ing out process by dipping and due vigilance in quarantine. One of the 
first acts was to examine all the reports of the township assessors as filed 
with the State Statistician to learn the number of scabby sheep reported 
from each township. This was followed up by writing to the assessors 
for the names of the persons reporting the affection in order to definitely 
locate all cases. 

The following table gives the number of townships in each county re- 
porting the disease and the number of cases reported in each township: 
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Number of 


Townships Re- Sheep Affected 


County. porting Scab. with Scab. 
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Number of 
Townships Re- Sheep Affected 
County. porting Scwb. with Scab. 
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Townships Re- Sheep Affected 

County. porting Scab. with Scab. 
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Scab was reported from 3801 townships and a total of 7,433 supposed 
to be affected. It was soon discovered that a very large number of 
assessors reported only a few sheep affected—some seemingly thinking 
it was necessary to put some number to fill out the blank. One hundred 
and eighty-nine reports show less than ten cases in the township. As 
scab is a disease that is contagious, it is not probable that more than 
a few of these reports are correct. Our estimate of the actual cases after 
investigation, deducting these erroneous reports and cases of mistaken 
fliagnosis, is that there were a total of about 4,500 animals affected. 

These sheep in great part had been dipped by the owners prior to our 
information, and some had been prepared for the yards and sold. About 
2,700 were dipped by our advice. 

A newspaper bulletin upon sheep scab was prepared and sent out 
under the auspices of the Experiment Station. It was very generally 
printed by the 600 newspapers, so that information upon the law was 
general and efforts to locate new cases resulted in finding less than 400 
head. At this date (October 30) there are only 250 animals in quarantine 
and these have been dipped as required. The following is a copy of the 
newspaper bulletin: 


SHEEP SCAB, 


{Bulletin.| 


Among the acts of the last session of the Indiana Legislature was one 
making it compulsory to dip all scabby sheep. The object is to stamp 
out this expensive but unnecessary disease. The reports of the state 
statistician for the past few years have shown that there has been a 
considerable number of sheep affected. The forthcoming report will show 
more than 8,000 head reported to be affected for the year ending June 30. 
There is no question but there have been many errors in reporting, but 
deducting these there still remains a large number of affected sheep: 
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Scab is produced by an itch mite, that causes itching, rubbing, pulling 
and shedding the wool, causing a bare and scabby skin. The parasite 
can not live for any great length of time off the skin and does not thrive 
on any other animal. It is therefore possible to stamp out the disease 
by killing all mites by dipping. Solutions of tobacco, lime and sulphur 
and arsenie are effective for this purpose. The tobacco solutions have 
preference. They may be made by taking from 20 to 25 pounds of tobacco 
leaves and steams and soaking for one day in sufficient water to cover. 
Then boil for an hour and draw off after six hours. Dilute to 100 gallons. 
Add 20 pounds of sulphur and use while warm. The lime and sulphur 
dip may be made by slacking eight pounds of lime in some water, adding 
24 pounds of sulphur and diluting to 100 gallons. It is troublesome to 
prepare the tobacco solution, and is about as cheap to buy the extract 
ready for use. The lime and sulphur dip is injurious to the wool. It re- 
quires on an average of one and one-half gallons of dip solution per head 
for more than 25 head. The second dipping is necessary at the tenth day, 
so that the cost for material must be reckoned at about five to seven cents 
per head. The coal tar or creolin dips are excellent for ticks but not as 
effective as they should be for scab. As far as known nearly all affected 
sheep have been dipped, but any person knowing of such disease should 
report the same to the State Veterinarian, Lafayette, Ind., at once, as 
efforts will be made to complete the work before cold weather. 


BLACK LEG. 


This disease was reported from a number of places in the state. While 
not a contagious disease in the usual sense of being spread from one 
animal to another by coming in close contact, it is infectious, and the 
conditions making it favorable for the attack in one may also affect sev- 
eral. It thus happens that usually from one to ten animals become 
affected and die suddenly. To those not familiar with the disease it does 
cause considerable alarm. Visitations were made to a nuyvder of farms, 
and the following newspaper bulletin was issued upon yaccination as a 
preventive measure: 


VACCINATION AS A PREVENTIVE OF BLACK LEG. 


While black-leg is a disease that has been known for a long time 
and vaccination for its prevention has been practiced for several years, 
this means is not generally known here. The disease was formerly of 
much more frequent occurrence than at the present time, but there still 
remain centers of infection that cause the loss of many dollars worth of 
stock each year. 
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The disease is infectious but not contagious; that is, the germs live 
oh the plants on which the animals feed or in the water they drink and 
thus gain entrance into the body, but they are not conveyed from one 
animal to another by merely coming close together. 

The germs are usually found on the grasses growing upon low rich 
land. The spore or seed of the germ is very hardy and may be dried in 
the making of hay and produce the trouble when it is fed in the winter. 
Most cases occur in summer and fall. 

The symptoms are sudden onset with high fever, difficult breathing, 
stiffness, lameness, colicy pains, loss of appetite and great depression. 
Swellings occur upon the body, about the thighs, chest, neck or shoulder, 
and these have a peculiar crackle when pressed upon by the finger. They 
are filled with gas. ‘The course of the disease is very rapid, only lasting 
from a few hours to a few days. Young, well-kept cattle from four 
months to two years old are the favorite subjects, although older cattle 
may be attacked. Very few recover, and treatment is useless in the 
majority of cases. 

Every animal dying of the disease should be burned. 

On farms where cases occasionally occur, it is advisable to vaccinate. 
The vaccine may be obtained from several reliable firms, and its use has 
passed beyond all experimental stages so that it may be relied upon to 
greatly diminish the loss. It is easily applied. 

R. A. CRAIG, 
Assistant State Veterinarian. 


The region in which most cases have occurred is in the northwesfern 
part of the state in the lowlands drained by the Kankakee. The condi- 
tions are peculiarly favorable for the growth of black leg germs here, 
and it will be several years before it can be gotten under complete con- 
trol. The valleys along the Ohio are also more or less infected. 

Oftentimes these outbreaks were reported as genuine anthrax. The 
clinical history, symptomatology, and pathology of the two are so different 
that their differentiation was not difficult. No case of genuine anthrax 
was observed. 


INFECTIOUS OPHTHALMIA IN CATTLE. 


An eye disease of cattle has occurred with greater or less frequency 
Since the year 1891. While it is not a disease that is fatal in its effects 
it does cause much loss of flesh during the period the eyes are affected, 
and often such impairment of vision as to make very considerable losses 
to a herd. During the summer the reports of the presence of the disease 
became so numerous that the following newspaper bulletin was offered: 
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{Bulletin.| 

Since early in the spring reports have been received from stockmet 
to the effect that a strange eye disease was affecting the cattle. These 
reports have been received from widely separated localities, showing that 
the disease has a quite general distribution. In some places the cattle 
simply have sore eyes, and in others the affection is more serious and a 
greater or less number go blind. The loss is not so much from the number 
that are blinded, as to the unthriftiness occasioned, and to the diminished 
milk flow in dairy cattle. 

This disease is infectious, and when started in a herd is likely to 
attack a large per cent. of them before running its course. It occasionally 
affects sheep, but rarely horses. It has been attributed to a variety of 
causes, as the pollen from some plants, and to dust. The disease does 
usually occur at a season of the year when both pollination and dust are 
at their most irritating stage, but we are inclined to believe that these 
are only secondary causes. The germs that have been found are pus 
producers. This Station regards the disease as one produced by a special 
organism. The disease is not new, having made its appearance in this 
State ten years ago, and remained ever since. 

The symptoms are local and general. The body temperature is raised, 
the appetite interfered with, and rumination checked. In the mild cases 
these symptoms are not marked. When first affected one or both eyes 
are held nearly closed, the lids swell, and tears pour over the face. A 
whitish film forms over the eyes, which may become dense. The cornea 
may bulge forward owing to the pressure of the abscess from within. 
Yellow spots from the size of a pinhead to that of a grain of corn form, 
and from the margin will radiate reddish lines. These are abscesses, and 
when they heal whitish scars will take their places. One eye may be at- 
tacked and then the other. The course will last from three to six weeks, 
but it rarely happens that there is complete blindness in both eyes. 

The treatment is comparatively simple. IKeep the badly affected cattle 
in the shade of a woods, or in the barn if necessary, during the middle 
of the day, to prevent aggravation. Locally, apply equal parts of finely 
powdered boracic acid and calomel, by means of a small insect powder 
blower. This can be done quickly with little restraint, and is preferable 
to an eye wash for the cow. 

Rk. A. CRAIG, 
Assistant State Veterinarian. 


CONTAGIOUS ABORTION. 


A disease that is little known to the public, but one that is a most 
trying annoyance as well as the cause of considerable loss to breeders, 
is contagious abortion. The presence of a single case of glanders in the 
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community is a signal for a popular demand that immediate action be 
taken to stamp it out. The presence of a suspect is sufficient to ask that 
a state investigation be made. The losses from glanders is small com- 
pared with that from contagious abortion, the danger of rapid dissemi- 
nation of the former disease in a stable is slow as compared with that 
of the latter in a herd, but the attitude toward control is wholly different. 
In the case of contagious abortion the effort is to keep the matter quiet. 
If advice be sought it is always upon the supposition that no information 
be given out. 

For several reasons this disease promises to become one of the most 
difficult to control. It occurs most often in herds kept especially for 
breeding purposes. The animals are high grade usually, in fine condition, 
and present no distinctive indications by which a veterinarian can select 
affected from healthy animals in the herd. The presence of the disease 
and the extent to which it has affected a herd can only be determined 
by the history furnished by the owner or herdsman. 

He may not see fit to impart a complete history, and thus the matter 
rests. Whether the male may communicate the disease from one herd 
to another is still a matter of dispute. How long infection remains with 
and is capable of dissemination from one cow to another is still an un- 
settled problem. How far a quarantine should be placed upon a herd, 
upon all whether uffected or not, and for what length of time, is a matter 
that can not be settled fairly without a special investigation. Another 
problem of equal importance is that of a determination of the injury to 
the breeding powers after the attack by the disease. 

To what extent the disease prevails is not known. From May to this 
date we have been asked to investigate nearly 200 cases occurring in 
herds aggregating 700 cows. In some herds the loss was about forty-five 
per cent. while in one it is as low as eight per cent. In two herds the 
disease has now been in progress for about two years, and in three it 
is in its first year. How long it will continue is not known. 

A very complete system of disinfection was begun as a line of treat- 
ment. What the result of the treatment will be can not be determined 
at this date. Some of the cattle show considerable injury as a result 
of the attack and whether this is temporary or permanent can only be 
determined by subsequent observations. Very complete studies have been 
made upon the histology of the reproductive organs at all stages of foetal 
development, and records made upon the pathological change in the foetal 
membranes, but it has been deemed best to defer their publication until 
further data becomes available. 

It is upon this disease that special investigation has been made as 
provided under Section 2 of the act creating the Live Stock Sanitary 
Law. 
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TUBERCULOSIS. 


It is recognized that this disease is the cause of more loss ‘among cattle 
than any other in some of the eastern States and foreign countries. As 
far aS known it is not generally prevalent in this State, but in herds in 
which it has gained foothold the per. cent. affected sometimes is very 
high. It is recognized as a contagious disease and some States require 
that all breeding and dairy animals entering must be accompanied by a 
certificate of a tuberculin test or be tested on their arrival. It so occurred 
that several breeders found it necessary to have a certificate from the 
State Veterinarian to accompany their shipping stock. As far as possible, 
the testing of the cattle was done by the local veterinarian at the breed- 
er’s expense and a certificate issued upon the record furnished. ° 

Glanders among horses was reported from Oxford, Thayer, Roselawn, 
Delphi, Petersburg and Laporte with the result of finding two cases at 
Laporte and one at Petersburg. At Laporte three other animals had died 
of the disease prior to notification of its existence. 


RABIES. 


An outbreak of rabies of more than usual severity occurred in the 
vicinity of Greencastle during the months of May and June. Fourteen 
cattle out of a herd of thirty-eight head became affected and died. Other 
animals in the neighborhood also died but no accurate record or report 
was made upon them. The history of the cases was clear. The animals 
were probably all bitten near the same time but there was a variation 
of about forty-five days in the period of incubation. Other outbreaks 
of the disease were reported, but as usual in such cases, they terminated 
very quickly and thus settled all question without the necessity of visita- 
tion. 

Texas itch or mange was reported but necessitated only one visit to 
make a diagnosis and enforce treatment. 

The death of several cattle near Peru due to an unknown cause upon 
investigation was found to be due to the discharge water from an oil well. 

Undiagnosed disease of horses were reported from a number of locali- 
ties which upon investigation -were as a rule found to be some form of 
influenza. This constituted by far the greater number of cases. Often- 
times a competent veterinarian resided in the vicinity and in such cases 
the owner was instructed to call upon him and make some effort to help 
himself before seeking aid from the State. It had the desired result in 
nearly every instance. 

One outbreak of disease among imported Canadian cattle occurred in 
the vicinity of Sheridan. Seventeen out of a shipment of nineteen died 
within one week from the time the first one was attacked. 

Investigation revealed the cause to be due to the feeding. 
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A number of diseases were reported that were not-contagious and 
therefore no attention was paid to them other than to give a courteous 
reply to employ local aid when such was available, and when such ‘was 
not to give some directions as to treatment that might be of assistance, 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT, 


A complete itemized statement, with all bills and receipts attached, 
has been filed with the Auditor. A summarized statement is as follows: 
Expenses: Car fare, livery hire and hotel, postage, ete.— 
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$165 48 
Expenses of Assistant— 
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6 80 
Expenses for animals condemned— 
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32 50 
Expenses: Supplies, printing, stationery— 
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84 70 
Salary, Assistants’— 
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600 00 
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REE OR 


OF THE 


Indiana Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ 
Association. 


The Indiana Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ Association met in their first 
annual session in room 11, State House, Indianapolis, Indiana, at 1 p. 
m., January 8, 1902, President W. R. Pleak in the chair. 

Upon roll call, twenty-one members answered to their names. 

Motion by T. C. Phelps, of New Castle, that before hearing report 
of Committee on Constitution permission be given those desiring to be- 
come members to do so. 

Motion carried, and the following names were a@ded to the roll of 
members: H. O. Balman, Bainbridge, Ind.; Stirling R. Holt, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; Jesse G. Donnell, Greensburg, Ind.; J. O. Mendenhall and 
Son, New Castle, Ind.; Tony Schaaf, St. Paul, Ind.; W. A. Smith, Marion, 
Ind.; E. B. Wingate, Shelbyville, Ind.; Robert Peebles, Crawfordsville, 
Ind.; J. E. West, Sheridan, Ind.; M. A. Judy, West Lebanon, Ind. 

Report of previous meeting was read and adopted. 

The Committee on Constitution being ready the report was read. 

Motion by A. Linemyer, that the report be acted upon by sections. 

Carried. 

The report was read and adopted by sections, and on motion of J. 
B®. West, of Sheridan, was adopted as a whole. 

The question of an Indiana Aberdeen-Angus show at the next In- 
diana State Fair was brought up and discussed, and met with universal 
favor. 

Motion by Mr. Johnson, of Aroma, that we give an Indiana Aberdeen- 
Angus show at the Indiana State Fair of 1902, stock shown to belong 
to members of the Indiana Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ Association. 

Motion carried unanimously. 
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On motion of Stirling R. Holt, all matters pertaining to the classifi- 
cation and working up of the show were referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

It was decided that the officers elected at the preliminary meeting 
should continue for 1902. They are as follows: 

President—Will R. Pleak, Greensburg, Ind. 

Vice-President—F. C. Fleming, West Lebanon, Ind. 

Secretary and Treasurer—G. W. Henderson, Lebanon, Ind. 

Trustees—T. C. Phelps, New Castle, Ind., and Geo. H. Swain, Pen- 
dleton, Ind. 

The members then listened to a paper by W. A. Swain, of Pendleton. 
Subject, “Angus Cattle, Past, Present and Future.” 

Mr. Hornady, who was to lead the discussion, not being present, the 
discussion was general. After the discussion the meeting adjourned till 
1230p) mi ; 

The evening session was called to order at 7:30. Mr. F. C. Fleming, 
who was to read a paper, not being present, the subject, “Selection and 
Proper Handling of Herd Bull,’ was taken up by T. C. Phelps, of New 
Castle, and very ably handled. The discussion was general. Then the 
paper by G. W. Henderson was read, subject, “Mating and Proper Han- 
dling of Cow During Prenatal Period,’ and brought out a very lively 
discussion. 

The meeting then adjourned to meet on call of President. 

WILL R. PLEAK, 
President. 
G. W. HENDERSON, 
Secretary. 


REPORT, 


OF THE 


Indiana Swine Breeders’ Association. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


Fellow Citizens and Members of the Indiana Swine Breeders’ Association: 


Being a farmer and breeder of swine, and having spent much of my 
time with the swine industry, a potent fact occurs to my mind, that 
as a rule swine breeders are farmers, and as a rule farmers are not 
public speakers. Consequently I have no rule to operate under as a pub- 
lic speaker, and feeling that the members of this Association, have in- 
herited the same rights we will not be subject to criticism; but if, as 
the chairman of this Association I should ask for three rousing cheers 
for the swine industry, and the advancement for 1901, every member 
would be on his feet with his hands up, and mouth open, ready to re- 
spond to the call of the chairman. This being the case, I hope to see 
one of the most enthusiastic meetings in the history of this Association.. 
So keep the question box open. The first year of the twentieth century 
marks the most progressive age of the world in the history of great 
events. Mercantile and mechanical skill have shown such magnitude 
that the people stand aghast, and are wondering what shall we expect 
in the future. Every day brings to the minds of the American people 
some scientific discovery, and while we don’t wish to speak especially 
of the skill and business capacity of the Americans, I feel justified in 
making the statement, that we will be able to look after our interests in 
the markets of the world. Looking at the past as evidence of the future, 
we think we will be able to keep the open door in the markets of the 
world. This accomplished and the American breeder goes into the arena 
and with his products shares the intellect of the world as a producer 
of thorough-bred stock, and in production of quality we are in touch 
with the products of the kings and queens of the Huropean countries. 
True to the traditions of the American swine breeders, we have grown by 
our skill the wild hog of the forest, and made it the most profitable and 
desirable stock on the market of the world. And by judicious breeding 
and by importation of the best blood known to the different breeds of 
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swine, and by skillful mating to produce the desired type of the most 
popular porker on the block, and by showing our skill in marketing the 
product in the markets of the world, we are advancing step by step, and 
in the face of our advancements still greater demands of skill are being 
made upon our progressive movements in the future. To be American 
is to be independent. Freedom of thought, of action and of opinion we 
admire. With these thoroughly American prerogatives comes the indis- 
putable right of opinion. If we admire any one thing in the character 
of a man more than any other it is that vigor of brain which enables 
him to think for himself, freely and fairly, and to conscientiously hold 
himself open to conviction; and, being convinced, to have that stalwart- 
ness of true manhood to adapt and follow those convictions. So, much 
greater success attends such a course in whatever line of life it may 
occur. The happiness and satisfaction as a result is greater when com- 
pared; and while this is true, to be constantly changing is considered 
as a rolling stone, and is not to be admired or should not be encouraged. 
A man should have well-studied reasons for modifying a cqurse once 
adopted before abandoning the pursuit. One might readily determine 
that a change is advisable in his course of procedure, and it is a fact that 
circumstances sometimes alter cases and some have experienced mis- 
fortune in seeking for more enlightenment. But such should not be con- 
demned, as they have learned the lesson from actual experience. A 
sufficient cause for breeding a certain class of stock is that it is their 
fancy for certain breeds, and with others it must have a money consid- 
eration or value; but all realize the one potent fact that money does 
make the mare go, even in the selection of breeding stock, as we have 
seen the breeder spending his money freely because of the popularity 
of the strain of blood represented in the sale. This being the case, then 
we must reason that certain lines of blood make money. Why? Because 
they have become popular and make the breeder money. It seems poor 
reasoning, but it is true, that a certain strain of blood is sought after 
because it does sell and is popular as a strain of blood. But it is also 
a fact that some of the so-called popular strains of blood are based on 
fictitious prices and should be investigated as to the individual worth 
of the so-called popular blood lines. This being the fact, breeders should 
be very careful in selecting their breeding stock. And yet they should 
not be so slow as to be abandoned in activity and drop behind the lines 
of progressive breeders. Good and sufficient reasons are absolutely neces- 
sary in a money consideration, in all cases where the selection of breed- 
ing stock is called for, as the judgment and reputation of the breeder 
depend largely on the real merit of his breeding stock. 

It is not my intention to speak in any uncomplimentary terms of any 
breed or breeders. But it is embarrassing to a young breeder, or even 
the older ones, to learn from experience that he has paid a fictitious price 
for an individual that really has but little real merit. My main object 
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in speaking of the popularity of certain strains of blood is that simply 
because they are popular the breeder too often brings the lines of blood 
too close, in order to trace on the popular lines to a certain individual, 
and in some cases to the point of inbreeding; and being a firm believer 
in the fact that inbreeding is in many ways detrimental to the constitu- 
tion and vigor in mating of all classes of stock, I feel that it might be 
the means of directing the minds of breeders from the practice of line 
breeding to excess, to the injury of the constitution and vigor of the 
hog, one of the most profitable products of the corn belt of our country. 
And for fear that some breeder might think that I favor crossing the 
different breeds for constitution and vigor, I would ask why should a 
breeder breed an individual of stronger constitution to one of less to 
improve. Being a firm believer in the principle that like begets like, 
and in the different breeds we have the type to correct our mistakes from, _ 
but in cross-bred hogs we have lost the type and have absolutely nothing 
but a mongrel and nothing to correct our mistakes. And as the breed- 
ing and care of swine has come to be a science, and it is from our 
swine breeders’ meetings, and live stock journals, and experimental sta- 
tions that we derive our greatest help, and they have been the means 
of improvement both in breeding and feeding of the different breeds, until 
we have arrived at the point in the breeding ring, as in the speed ring, 
one to be a success must be able to make a high mark. And as a correct 
principle the man that can produce the best of anything is the man that 
is successful in his operations, as he can sell good quality at a good 
profit much easier than he can sell the inferior at a low price. So I would 
say hold fast to that which is good and look well to the future. Re- 
member that in union there is strength. Strive to do more for the swine 
industry the coming year than we have the past year. And speaking 
for the members of this Association I believe I am safe in saying that 
we fully realize our responsibility as breeders, and in.the future as in 
the past, while we will not all have the privilege of riding in the pro- 
cession on the band wagon, we will have a few breeders and plenty of 
lions when the procession moves down the line. Kindly accept my thanks 
for the honor which by your kindness you have given me as a member 
of the Association. 
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CARE AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE SHOW HOG. 
WM. R. MIDKIFF, SHELBY COUNTY, IND. 


As the majority of breeders who fit swine for exhibition use practi- 
cally the same methods, I have no new theory along this line to present 
to you, but will give you briefly an outline of the methods I have used. 
To begin with, we must select our very best animals of suitable age to 
compete in the various classes; yet, we must have judgment to select 
those of proper form, that may be brought to a high state of per- 
fection when finished. It is not always the tidy show pig of four to six 
months of age that develops into the sensational yearling. This is an age 
of keen competition, and it behooves us to breed only the best class of 
stock as well as give it the best care and attention, or we will be left 
behind by those who are more progressive and wise than we. 

It requires much skill and judgment to properly develop our animals. 
No set rule can be laid down for the proper development of animals; 
what some need, others may not. We will suppose one has already se- 
lected his stock for the different classes from the two-year-old on down 
to the six-months’ class. We never confine in a small pen an animal 
intended for the show ring, nor do we keep one alone. We want each 
bunch to have clover, bluegrass or rape pasture of reasonable size, where 
they take exercise and grow bone and muscle as well as put on fat. They 
should have good shade and be supplied with fresh water at all times; 
but do not let them have access to running water or wallow holes, as 
hogs used to having water to lie in can not stand the heat while on the 
‘fair circuit. I use the “Improved Dewey water fountain,” and find it 
very satisfactory. 

In the feed line we need a variety of feeds to make a well-balanced 
ration. Sweet skimmed milk, with good wheat middlings, ground oats 
(finely ground), and as free from hulls as possible, corn meal and ground 
wheat in connection with soaked shelled corn, constitute our feed ration. 
The first part of each feed consists of about one-fifth ground wheat, one- 
fifth corn meal, and the remainder ground oats and wheat middlings of 
equal parts, mixed thoroughly with water, and what milk we have. It 
is made just thin enough to pour, so the pigs will not be forced to take 
too large an amount of water into the stomach in order to get what feed 
they need. It is prepared immediately before feeding, so as not to fer- 
ment, as we feed nothing sour to our hogs. The second part consists 
of soaked shelled corn with a change to soaked oats or barley. About a 
month before starting out on the circuit, we would commence gradually 
to drop the milk from the feed and entirely discard it before starting 
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out. It is almost impossible to obtain milk at some shows, and if accus- 
tomed to it and can not get it, our hogs will not eat as they should and 
will not be in prime condition to show. Eggs are a splendid food for 
animals being fitted for the show ring; besides being a complete food, 
they will aid digestion, will make the skin pliable and the coat glossy. 
We keep salt and ashes before our stock all the time. We should use 
judgment in our care and feeding; never feed more than they will eat 
up clean. We want the fitting period to extend over several months; in 
fact, from infancy to the time of showing it should be a gradual and 
complete development of all parts of the animal, and not a short crowding 
period that is more or less liable to injure the breeding qualities. I con- 
sider the matter of shedding at the proper time one of importance, and 
very hard to accomplish in preparing the herd for the show ring. 

If the old coat is shed by the last of July or first of August the new 
coat will be in full bloom about the proper time. A daily grooming and 
frequent washing with soap and water, with a little nitrate of lead dis- 
solved in it, will add quality to the appearance of the skin and will also 
aid in shedding the old hair. In the care and development of swine for 
exhibition there are many details that must be attended to, such as keep- 
ing the appetite in the best possible condition; feeding a balanced ration; 
keeping the feet trimmed; see that each one takes a proper amount of 
exercise each day, and so handle each animal that it will be at its best 
at the time of showing. The developing and finishing of animals for the 
show ring is a work of art and good judgment. There is a time, if 
properly fitted, when every animal of the herd will be in full bloom. This 
time should be when the shows are on, not a month before nor a month 
after the shows are over. 

To hit the mark at the right time is an art that takes many years of 
close observation and patience for we young breeders (and older ones, 
too) to learn. 


MY METHOD OF CARING FOR SOW AND PIGS. 
W. A. HART, NEW MT. PLEASANT, IND. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen—The treatment that can most profitably 
be accorded the sow and litter depends very much upon the individuality 
of the sow and the treatment she has received from birth to the time of 
farrowing. If she be a cross, mean-dispositioned brute, that grows restless 
and irritable whenever approached; if she be a half-starved, undeveloped 
sow that runs to a point at each end and to a hump in the middle; if 
she be an individual that has been made to farrow a few litters of pigs 
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and has at each litter raised only a small number of pigs, thus causing 
a number of teats to dry up prematurely so that she will henceforth be 
an uneven suckler, and raise pigs of all shapes and sizes, or if she be a 
neat little compact animal that has had a reasonable amount of size forced 
upon her by excessive feeding of very rich and very palatable foods, 
has been permitted to lie in her bed between meals and look pretty and 
grow gouty, the most profitable treatment for such sows and litters, 
whether under the management of the farmer or breeder, is to destroy 
the litter at the first opportunity and market the sow for pork at what- 
ever time and at whatever price she may be made to go upon the market, 
because such sows and litters are always unprofitable even with the 
ablest and most intelligent management. On the other hand, if she be 
of a large, growthy type; if she be of intense breeding that will insure 
her to reproduce herself, if she be of a family that produces regularly 
eight to ten pigs of uniform size at a litter and two litters each year; if 
she be of a kind, quiet disposition and a heavy even suckler from all of 
her teats, thus insuring continued uniformity in the size and development 
of her litter, by proper care and management one’s hope for profit will 
be realized. Carry the sow to near a year of age on a liberal allowance 
of a well balanced but somewhat bulky ration, and allow her plenty of 
range to induce exercise. At about this age breed her for the first time 
to a well bred, desirable type of mature boar, and so time the breeding 
that the sow will farrow near to the first of April or first of October 
each year. Let the sow and boar be of the same breed and let them be 
pure bred to insure uniformity of style, type and appearance of the litter. 
It is especially important that the sow attain considerable size that 
she may carry considerable extra flesh to suckle off to the litter; besides, 
no one thing adds more to the appearance of the country home than to 
see every variety of farm animal be of uniform appearance and represent 
a-good type of some pure breed. It is of as much importance that the 
sow that is intended for a brood sow be handled from time of farrow 
so that she becomes perfectly quiet and tractable, so that she can 
be changed from one place to another without causing her any 
special uneasiness. She should be as tractable at all times and 
as quiet and safe to work about as the horse or the cow. After breeding, 
continue the sow on the liberal well-balanced bulky ration up to farrow- 
ing. Cut clover hay mixed with ground feed and made into a slop is 
especially well adapted to give bulk to the ration for the brood sow. Sows 
so cared for should farrow their pigs near to the hundred and sixteenth 
day after breeding. A good sleeping house is as essential to success 
with the sow and litter as is feed or breeding. One of the best sleeping 
houses may be made about six feet wide and eight feet long, sided up 
on the outside of the studding with matched siding and the side walls 
covered on the inside first with tarred roofing board and this in turn cov- 
ered with half-inch sheeting of rough lumber, with a plank floor made 
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to lit flat on the ground to prevent draught, with the house fitting down 
and entirely outside of the floor. Use a transom in the south of the 
house to admit the sunlight. Hogs pay much more for especially good 
housing than any other farm animal. If the weather is liable to be espe- 
cially cold and disagreeable at farrowing time the pigs when first farrowed 
will withstand the cold very much better if the sow has been made to 
exercise and withstand considerable exposure right up to the day of far- 
rowing. Many recommend violent changes of feed and management at 
farrowing time. In practice such changes seem to frequently induce in- 
digestion and to generally derange the health of the animal. Greater suc- 
cess with the litter seems to attend one’s efforts by giving the sow at all 
times sufficient feed to prevent her suffering from hunger and growing 
restless. The feed for the sow and litter should never be very cold. If 
the sow will be content to lie quietly with her litter for the first twelve 
to twenty-four hours after farrowing, it seems to be the better practice 
to not disturb her. After farrowing, gradually increase the feed in quan- 
tity and also make it richer in quality up to about the third week after far- 
rowing, when the sow should be on full feed. If care has been taken to 
see that the sow and pigs have taken abundant exercise at this time the 
sow will be giving a heavy flow of milk and the pigs will be large, growthy 
fellows ready and anxious to turn the milk to good account. Pigs should 
be stirred about in their bed when two days old, and be closely observed 
each day thereafter and be made to take considerable exercise. The bed 
for the sow and litter must not only be free from draught, but must also 
be dry and free from dust. Bright baled wheat straw seems to be espe- 
cially well adapted for bedding the sow and litter. Rye straw seems to 
cause coughing, and oats straw is not fit for such a purpose. Grass or 
some succulent feed should be provided for the sow and litter, and the 
pigs should be allowed a liberal amount of solid food as early as they 
will partake of it. It seems to be necessary to the health of the pig that 
he be able at an early age to procure solid food in considerable yariety. 
The usual form of creep should be used for the little fellows to make it 
possible to feed them unmolested by their mother. A separate lot and 
sleeping house should be set apart for each sow and litter. In cool, damp 
weather especial care must be exercised to prevent thumps. The prac- 
ticed eye of the experienced feeder at once sees danger of thumps in the 
sleek glossy coat of his little beauties. The sure, quick remedy for thumps 
is exercise, either by brisk driving or by dropping the affected pig into 
an empty barrel or box apart from his mother and allowing him to fret 
and try to get out for an hour or so each time, and two or three times 
each day, until the trouble disappears. If the pig gets stupid and refuses 
to fret and jump when placed in the empty barrel, lay the barrel down 
and roll it back and forth with the pig in it for a few times. This will 
wake him up and cause him to want out. Scouring is usually either due 
to a damp bed or the condition of the sow’s milk. Upon the first appear- 
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ance of scours among the pigs, give the sow a tablespoonful of sulphur 
or about the same amount of slacked lime in her feed each feed until 
the trouble disappears. See that the bed is kept dry and free from dust 
or draught. The addition of lime seems to be an advantage to almost 
any ration. Use it in the proportion of about one tablespoonful of slacked 
lime to each two hundred pounds of hog. The addition of lime to the 
ration seems to grow a much stockier, stout built pig, and to develop 
the litter very uniformly. Continue liberally feeding the sow and litter 
up until the pigs are eight or ten weeks of age, when the sow should be 
removed entirely out of sight or hearing of the pigs, and after about five 
days she should be ready to breed for the succeeding litter. Such treat- 
ment should produce more than one hundred strong, healthy, vigorous 
pigs each year to each half dozen sows used in the breeding herd. 


PREPARING PIGS FOR THE SHOW RING. 


E. J. BARKER, THORNTOWN, IND. 


This is a very important matter to the breeder who follows the fairs 
as an exhibitor. It is necessary to begin this preparation long before the 
birth of the pig. That is, in the selection and proper mating of your 
breeding animals. After having selected your brood sows, it then becomes 
a problem—in fact, it is a science and requires careful study for a person 
to know just what kind of a boar is best suited to mate with her. After 
having fully determined upon the cross you are going to make, and your 
SOWS are now safe in pig, it is not time yet to rest and let them take care 
of themselves, but from this period forward until the pigs are driven into 
the show ring there is constantly something to do, to keep the sow in a 
healthy, vigorous condition so that the pigs, when they are farrowed, 
may be large and strong. The care of the brood sow during the period 
while she is supposed to be carrying her yound (i. e., in the winter season). 
Sows and pigs having been discussed, we will now take up the subject 
of preparing pigs for the show ring, beginning on them now at birth. 
First, it is very important to keep all sleeping places and feed troughs 
clean and sweet, allowing no filth of any kind to accumulate about their 
quarters that can possibly be avoided. It is necessary to keep pigs thriv- 
ing all the time in order to successfully compete in the show ring in this 
day and age of competition. And in order to do this, you must very care- 
fully guard against scours, as this is one thing that cuts.a pig down 
quicker than most anything else. We usually have our pigs coming in a 
pen to themselves and drinking a little new milk or warm slop by the 
time they are three or four weeks old. From this time forward, give 
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them plenty of good, rich slop, but be careful and do not stall them by 
giving them an overdose in your anxiety to crowd them to their utmost 
capacity. Always keep plenty of good, fresh and pure water where they 
can get it. And in hot weather prepare plenty of shade. As to feed, be 
sure they have a liberal amount of green food. Hither grass of some kind 
or rape. We find nothing as good as common clover or rape. We feed 
some corn, but only in a limited way, as our experience teaches us that 
it is not a good bone and muscle-producing food. Our main dependence 
as feed in preparing our show pigs is slop, made with wheat middlings, 
mixed in milk and water—the more milk the better. We have at times 
fed some oil cake meal, and we find it to be very beneficial, and aids 
greatly in putting that silky appearance to the hair and mellow touch 
so much admired in the show ring. 

It is an all-important factor to keep the pigs free from lice. This is 
a very hard matter to do, but with a determined effort and a liberal use 
of crude coal oil or any other good louse destroyer it can be done. ‘We 
have never found anything so good as the common crude oil referred to. 
It is also a great advantage in showing your pigs, that they be gentle 
and quiet. 

To become a successful exhibitor one must have the proper kind of 
stock (no matter what breed it is). It must combine size and quality, 
and then if the above methods as regards cleanliness and feeding be ad- 
hered to you will have the finish, and will be listed among the successful 
exhibitors at the coming fairs. 


THE SINGLE JUDGE SYSTEM: CAN WE IMPROVE IT, AND IF 
SO IN WHAT WAY? 


ADAM F. MAY, FLAT ROCK, IND. 


_ Mr. President and Brother Swine Breeders of Indiana—The subject, 
“The Single Judge System: Can We Improve It, and, if so, in What 
Way?” seems to me covers a good deal of ground—more, I am afraid, 
than I will be able to discuss at this time. However, when I am through 
I trust you, as breeders, will not be backward in expressing your opinion 
on this all-important subject. 

First I will say that in my opinion the single judge system is the only 
proper system to judge stock of any kind. But to make even this prove 
a success, and to be satisfactory to all concerned, a great many things 
are to be taken into consideration. Hence I would urge that possibly 
our examining committees at our swine breeders’ institutes have been 
a little too lenient in granting or issuing license. (Otherwise I might 
never have held one.) I would urge that license be granted only to men 
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who are honest and upright in all dealings, and then only after a very 
rigid examination, thereby proving themselves to be thoroughly compe- 
ent for the judging of swine. And this, my brother breeders, is the only 
way wherein I can see where we as a body of breeders can improve the 
single judge system. 

The next cautious step to be taken is by the fair association who 
employs or has the judge in charge. I would urge that only competent, 
trustworthy and reliable men be employed. 

By all means never employ a man who is hunting the job, for it too 
often happens that he is either looking for a rake-off or has an ax to 
grind. I would urge that the names of all judges be printed in the pre- 
mium list, so that each eghibitor may know who is to pass on his exhibit, 
and if he doesn’t care to attend, then let him stay at home or go some- 
where else. 

With the right kind of a judge employed and on the ground, and the 
animals to be passed on in the ring, we come to the point where the great- 
est amount of improvement can possibly be made in the single judge sys- 
tem, viz., by having the Superintendent clear the ring, so to spéak, and 
allow no one to be in the ring where the judging is going on, except the 
owner of the stock and his assistants, or those who necessarily have 
charge of the stock being at the time exhibited. When I say to have no 
one in the ring except those actually needed, I mean to exclude all those 
who call themselves newspaper men, for they have no more right in the 
show ring than any other man. The judges could do their work as well, 
and possibly better, if they were out of the crowd, and were not jostled 
around so, and thereby could possibly make their report a little more 
accurate. 

To remind you, brothers, of the necessity of keeping the ring clear, 
I will call your attention to the surroundings at our last State Fair, when 
I saw our friend Mugg actually have to climb over the fences and go 
around the crowds to get to see the hogs he was passing on, and those 
of you who had the pleasure to attend the stock show at Chicago know 
the conditions there were as bad if not worse than at our State Fair. 

Another way the system might be improved is for the Superintendent 
to call out the hogs, and order them up at the proper time, and not have 
the judge waiting, and he not knowing when they were all out and ready 
for him to begin passing on them. 

So this, my brother breeders, I believe is the best way to improve the 
single judge system: Be more careful to whom you issue license, select 
the best of judges, and after you have them employed give them a chance 
to see the stock on which they are passing, by keeping the crowd back; 
have the Superintendent do his full duty; exhibitors not to answer ques- 
tions till they are asked by the judge, and when so asked to be sure and 
tell the truth, and when all this is done we will find the single judge 
system will be greatly improved. if 
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MY EXPERIENCE WITH IMMUNES, 


W. O. CANADAY, FRANKTON, IND. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen—Our worthy secretary informed me 
that your committee had, in its wisdom, seen proper to select the subject, 
“My Experience with Immunes,” and had assigned the same to your hum- 
ble servant for discussion and report. As rebellion is repulsive to every 
good citizen of our beloved country, I accept the edict of your committee, 
and in my feeble way undertake to discharge the duty imposed upon me. 
I hope in the discussion of this subject to be able to say something that 
will stir the Irish of members of this meeting, to the end that knowledge 
and information may be gained thereby. We gather ourselves together 
each year for social greetings and the interchange of ideas and thoughts 
pertaining to our business. Therefore, it is not good that we should shrink 
from duty if these meetings are to be pleasant and profitable. The lim- 
ited experience had with immunes and in trying to immune hogs is a 
short story, but cannot be told without enlarging somewhat upon the 
means used. 

I do not understand that I am to give a recitation on hog cholera, but 
what can you say about the results obtained with the means used for 
protection? 

The protection here mentioned is not the kind that politicians talk 
about, but that which stands between our hogs and danger. If such a 
thing has or ever will be discovered, certainly the originator will be one 
of our greatest benefactors. Hog cholera costs the breeders and feeders 
of swine many hundreds and thousands of dollars annually. 

Because of this enormous loss, scientists are ever looking for a panacea 
which will both cure and prevent. You are familiar with the many sure 
cures and preventives, but it is not ,the purpose of this paper to dilate 
upon any of these. 

I have looked upon the theory of immuning pigs from immune sows 
with quite a degree of favor; yet there are shadows, doubts and uncer- 
tainties connected with the process that must be removed, and the way 
and means furnished that will lead to sure and satisfactory results. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to in any way discourage research 
and investigation on the great question of how to immune hogs against 
cholera, but rather to encourage and stimulate such effort. 

That the problem is a difficult one goes without saying, as it has baf- 
fled the skill and ingenuity of the best minds of the country; but it seems 
that there is no question too great for American skill and ingenuity to 
solve. Hence the perfecting of a system of immuning hogs is looked 
for that will be sure and certain. 
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The facts set forth in the Ridgeway theory deserve our careful con- 
sideration. I believe, from my experience with this process, that there 
has been a ray of light brought to view which will eventually bring relief 
to every producer of pork. I believe also that the originator of this 
process has much yet to learn before its perfection is complete. 

Some of us who have attempted to immune our pigs have failed, 
while others are satisfied with results obtained. My experience with it 
leads me to the conclusion that it is good and that it is bad. You wonder 
how this can be—a thing both good and bad. Electricity is a good thing 
~when rightly applied; a bad thing wrongfully applied. 

Two years’ experience has taught me to have implicit confidence in 
the fact that pigs farrowed in cholera by immune sows renders such pigs 
thoroughly and permanently immune. There is a principle involved here, 
as I believe, when once thoroughly understood and applied, will solve 
the question at issue. How many can look back and see a sow and her 
litter passing through cholera witbout loss or harm! Such sows are 
looked upon as immune, and save their pigs by transmitting this immu- 
nity to them before birth or through lactation. 

Looking at the question from this point of view, the antitoxine or 
serum treatment is the only ultimate solution of the problem to be solved. 
Some seek to effect immunity by injecting antitoxine directly into the 
blood, which seems to be in line with the principle referred to. Others 
try to effect immunity by artificial means, by passing serum through the 
blood of the mother, thereby immuning pigs in utero. These processes 
are comparatively new, and much yet may be learned about them. 

The question arises here, why do not pigs from immune sows farrowed 
in cholera sicken and die as do pigs from susceptible sows, and why do 
not such pigs take cholera when again exposed to the disease Twice 
in my herd have I seen the very things here stated happen. Pigs that 
were farrowed in cholera were again exposed without an outbreak. It 
will not do to explain this away by saying it was to happen so. 

I believe in this fact lies the keynote to the situation. I believe that 
a constitutional effect, imperceptible as it is, has been produced by in- 
haling and taking germs into the systems of pigs that renders them abso- 
lutely impervious to future attacks of the disease. At least this has been 
my experience. This much, I say, is good; good because by a knowledge 
of it we are often enabled to take advantage of it and have our pigs 
safely immuned. Here is food for the thoughtful and a pointer for fur- 
ther investigation. 

If it is true that a constitutional effect is produced as stated above, 
may there not be a means perfected by which a like constitutional effect 
may be produced by artificial means which will render immunity. My 
experience in trying to immunize my pigs with the means furnished has 
not been altogether satisfactory. Perhaps this comes from want of a 
more thorough knowledge of how to use the means at hand; being over- 
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anxious, too much has been done; impressions and effects have been 
produced which check growth and cause loss. In this respect I say it 
is bad. . 

Here, gentlemen, to me is where the shadows and clouds appear; 
where there is uncertainty and doubt about the constitutional effects pro- 
duced with the means furnished. Whether they are a facsimile of those 
produced by the pig being farrowed in cholera, or the effect of some 
poison. Until this question is settled we are virtually in the dark at this 
point. 

The theory of immuning pigs in utero or through lactation seems 
plausible, but further investigation must be had by which the means 
may be developed in which there is uniformity of strength and action, 
so that injury to pigs may be avoided. 

If the serum treatment given to us by our friend Ridgeway will im- 
mune or destroy that particular element of the system upon which the 
cholera germ subsists, then nothing but such an article should go into 
the hands of anyone. We must know what we are doing and how we 
are doing it. 

It has not been my privilege to test pigs treated by the serum process, 
therefore can not speak of its efficacy from experience. 


CHEAPEST FOOD FOR HOGS. 


WALKER S. JOHNSON, NEW AUGUSTA, IND. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Indiana Swine Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation—The subject assigned me, “Cheapest Feed for Hogs,” is no doubt 
the most important subject confronting the breeder at this time. 

We are all aware of the fact that the coming year bids fair to be one 
of the most successful in the way of a strong demand for breeding stock 
that we have ever experienced, but in order to make a financial success 
of it we are confronted by the subject assigned me, ‘‘Cheapest Feed for 
Hogs.” 

Now for me to say any certain kind or kinds of feed would be cheap- 
est would be saying too much, for what would be cheapest in one locality 
might not be in another; therefore I do not think any practical rule can 
be laid down. But in our own State I would recommend the following, 
and will say in our own herd, for winter, we use rye pasture with a 
small amount of corn night and morning, when one can let them on rye, 
and in summer we allow our entire herd the run of a clover pasture as 
near as possible. For soft feed for our brood sows and breeding males 
we use one part corn, one part oats and one part bran. The corn and 
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oats are ground together and ground fine. To this we add the bran 
and pour boiling water over the amount we use at one feed. This we 
feed twice daily and as soon as our pigs are old enough to eat, to the 
above we will add one part ground rye. This mixture of feed I not 
only think just as cheap as any other but much better for breeding stock 
than too much corn. 

I may be digressing just a little from my subject, but I do want to 
say this, that this year we will find the pig trade will be late; very few 
pigs will be sold until new corn is in sight. Therefore I am of the opinion 
it will be just as good for the pigs and much cheaper to not feed our 
pigs very heavy until now corn comes. 

Some will say this will not do for the reason the pigs will never 
develop right, but I think a great many have observed it is not the earliest 
developed pig that makes the best hog, but the moderately fed pig that 
developes into the best yearling. I can call to mind several of the best 
hogs that ever graced a show ring that were scarcely noticed (even by 
their breeder) until they were six months or even older. 


THIRD ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 


Indiana Corn Growers Association. 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT A. O. LOCKRIDGE. 


Gentlemen: The Indiana Corn Growers’ Association meets this year 
without having passed a prosperous season. The severe drouth which 
prevailed all over the country has left us without much of a stimulus 
in corn culture. Nevertheless, I know we shall have some very interest- 
ing discussions today in the cultivation of this very important cereal. 
I trust there will be no formality here, but that all will feel perfectly 
free to join in the discussions. 

If you will cast your eye over the map of the world and learn the 
countries most favorable for the culture of corn, you will be struck with 
the comparatively limited area adapted to the growth of maize. The 
wheat producing regions are far more numerous. In the United States 
the most favored region for the cultivation of Indian maize is here in 
the great Mississippi Valley. It is, therefore, something for congratula- 
tion that your farms lie within the heart of this corn belt. 

With the innumerable uses to which corn is put its cultivation be- 
comes of the first importance. We talk now about the breeding of corn 
with the same meaning that a few years ago we began to talk about 
the breeding of Short-horn and Hereford cattle. Expert corn breeders 
have selected a good type of this cereal and upon it have built some 
excellent standards. z 

But we must not be content to rest upon our present status of suc- 
cess. With our fine soil and its rich store of plant food thoroughly known, 
we must press on to still greater victories in the culture of corn. The 
work of today in this Association will, I have no doubt, greatly conduce 
to this important consummation. 
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LETTER OF GOVERNOR W. T. DURBIN. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: Having been called away on a mis- 
sion that necessitates my absence from the capital during your sessions, 
I adopt this means of communicating a welcome to the Indiana Corn 
Growers’ Association, which I assure you is no less cordial than if I 
were permitted the pleasure of being with you in person. 

All thoughtful men are beginning to realize in far greater meas- 
ure than ever before that corn culture in Indiana is a matter of supreme 
- importance in our industrial development, and upon the success of this 
staple general prosperity in our State depends largely. For various rea- 
sons, the growing of wheat in some sections, heretofore productive, has 
retrograded, and in nearly every section the raising of corn is gaining 
precedence over all other cereals. This is due, in some measure, to 
climatic conditions, but in larger measure, perhaps, to changed condi- 
tions which now seem to insure greater demand and consequently higher 
prices for corn and corn products. The erstwhile vast expanse of West- 
ern ranges is gradually being circumscribed by the onward march of 
civilization toward the west, and free-grazing lands will soon be num- 
bered with the things of the past. Meantime the demand for animal 
food products is becoming larger, and intelligent farmers in Indiana and 
elsewhere realize that corn is inevitably destined to become more and 
more valuable as food for cattle, hogs and other domestic animals, not 
to mention its increasing use as an article of table consumption in its 
original state. The year 1901 was an exceptionally unfortunate one for 
corn growers generally, but on the whole, no other crop, I believe, is 
so reliable. The area of corn in Indiana in 1900 was 4,005,766 and the 
yield 169,926,921 bushels. As a source of revenue this is an item of great 
magnitude, almost incalculable for the reason that the original product, 
as measured and valued by bushels, confers other inestimable blessings. 
We are favored with a soil admirably adapted for the raising of grain, 
but, however rich in that respect, we must have a care that the favor 
is not abused. The best land will not last forever nor for a long time, 
as a producer, unless it has that attention nature intends and requires. 
The phosphates and other forms of plant food must be nourished and 
husbanded if we expect continued good results; otherwise the time will 
come when there will be barren and deserted farms in Indiana, as they 
now exist in large number in some of the Eastern States where land has 
been “worked to death’ by plodders who were content with results of 
the day, with no thought of the future. The rotation of crops is one of 
the helpful factors for the protection and perpetuation of a fertile soil; 
the raising of corn and domestic animals is another potent agency to the 
same end. The “feeder” can easily calculate the benefits to be derived 
from stock-raising, and instead of being a seller of corn, he is learning 
more and more of the good that comes of so disposing of it that it is re- 
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turned to the soil to renew it and strengthen it perpetually. ‘The price 
of Indiana land. has advanced at rapid strides during the past few years, 
and the cause is easily traced to the added importance that has attached 
to corn culture. The market value of this cereal, until recently, was much 
given to radical fluctuations, but it now seems to have established a 
standard that may be accepted as a reasonably safe guide as a basis for 
ealculations 

In conclusion, I congratulate you on haying formed this association 
for the advancement of interest in corn-growing in Indiana We are 
living in an age of progress, of intelligent, practical methods, and the 
good work in which you are engaged will redound not only to your own 
credit and prosperity, but likewise to the profit of succeeding generations. 


CORN CULTURE AND BREEDING. 


BY A. D. SHOMEL, ILLINOIS EXPERIMENTAL STATION. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF FERTILE SOIL. 


The important points under the farmer’s control in the production of 
a profitable crop of corn are fertile soil, improved seed, and the best 
methods of culture. By “farmer’s control’ is meant that the corn grower 
can influence the above conditions so that they may be made to produce 
the largest yield of corn per acre most economically. The fertility of 
the virgin soils seemed almost boundless to the pioneer farmer. He 
planted crop of corn after crop of corn, or crop of wheat after crop of 
wheat, or rotated corn with wheat, producing large yields of both crops. 
Little attention was given to the application of the principles of plant 
growth to our farm crops. In Indiana and Illinois such systems of farm- 
ing have reduced the fertility of the soil to such an extent that profitable 
crops can no longer be produced on the old haphazard manner of farm- 
ing. The early settlers broke the prairie sod or cleared the timber fields 
and cropped them until they would no longer produce profitable crops. 
These farmers then moved into a new spot, broke the sod or cleared the 
timber, and farmed as before. Sooner or later in any State the new 
and unbroken fields will all be plowed and cultivated. In Illinois, the 
children of the pioneers are being crowded back onto the exhausted fields, 
and it is their problem to find some practical way of restoring the fertility 
to the soils. Any farming community which practices a one-crop system 
of farming is found to eventually become poverty stricken. The fertility 
of the soil is like a bank account. By continued drafts without any 
deposits the balance will sooner or later be found on the wrong side of 
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the ledger. At the Illinois Experiment Station corn has been grown year 
after year on a field of the college farm without any application of 
manures or fertilizers of any kind. This experiment was begun twenty- 
four years ago, and the best kind of cultivation and method of preparing 
the seed bed have been used in the growing of the crops. The crop has 
been carefully weighed from year to year. The yields have been kept 
since 1888, but previous to the establishment of the experiment station 
at this time no authoritative records were kept. The records since 1888 
fre as follows: i 


Ear Corn, Stover, 
Bushels Per Acre. Tons Per Acre. 

dbo eho ec nl eRe mee RP a a GON a a testeretateccinste chat eo eceae atte 1.26 
SS ORs ee ckstneraia meters auhere AL EE hear ents UPL 
SOO Sea eo Panes Laker te ake eas hail ere AMES tpircce Swat che aac Siete eae obs 1.19 
ALS Oba tex vacens Bee cchers ore, oehcrcteletnatas DPA Gre G)7 (Aa tener ae larch oh ate sap ee en aa 1.23 
SOD eae camera hE ta tere) oe lange MOD Sx Sealer elie shina steak eeelnle ates AAS) 
SOS) Fee ee aoe cea pete RS Soke are eke etal alate et entatcalo aes 1.04 
aS Sees 78 en eRe PES Seg ghee s RAT MIE a ees ® DRGs mai A Ae 1.26 
ARO aie ar Reimer neteee tonite eter es GBPS at he nse cater th, eer eal 
BLESS Gee a Ree arte stem, rah esis GERD be EEE aR OM oy Mice Nace ia et 3 1.74 
SO at es Taree Rin es eeu ALOR vagt cies eines veto encee sates 1.61 
PGR AE A CaL 2. Es Teme 1S pa apm Ce eon agi tee 1.39 
ASGOM Re ate ede BOLOG SUA mie esos 2H 1.61 
OOS Na ts one et ae ASI SAE teat 5 MeL eae Bae 8 1.29 
GE, OSES Se hoe hs as, SED At he len maa BA DSI GOO RAN oietinaiacercus eels Bie lesen ohare 1.14 


In other words, in 1901 it cost 50.6 cents per bushel to raise the crop. 
It is a noticeable fact that the yield per acre has decreased gradually 
on this field. The appearance of the soil has been changed. It is a 
clayish-white color compared to the rich black color of the adjoining 
rotated fields. The yield varies with the season, but is less than half 
that of rotated fields or the ordinary fields of the station farm with 
similar original conditions of soil fertility. There is a marked similarity 
between these results and the results of continuous wheat growing for 
fifty years on the Roodbulk fields of the Lawes and Gilbert experimental 
farm in England. Continuous cropping and taking the crop off the field 
exhausts the fertility of the soil, and it has been found that soils so 
treated are very difficult to bring back to their original state of fertility. 
The mechanical, 1s well as the chemical, condition of the soil is changed, 
and it requires many years of careful and expensive treatment to renew 
soil productiveness. 

This is found to be the case in ordinary practice, and the problem 
before every corn grower is to keep up the fertility of the soil so that 
it will continue to produce profitable corn crops. Here are several prac- 
tical methods for accomplishing the desired results, which will be treated 
briefly in this discussion: 
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One of the most important ways of getting the soil in good condition 
for the corn crop is by means of the leguminous or ‘“‘cover crops;”’ @ &, 
cowpeas, clover, and alfalfa. The soja bean and cowpeas crops have been 
found to be especially beneficial to the soil, valuable as feeds, and success- 
fully grown under widely differing conditions. In Illinois and Missouri 
these crops grown in the fields for a single year have been found to in- 
crease the yield of corn from five to eighteen bushels per acre. The hay 
has been found to be at least as valuable as ordinary red clover hay and 
the crop is harvested in much the same way. As the land becomes more 
and more exhausted, it becomes more difficult and expensive to secure a 
stand of ordinary red clover. Where alfalfa can be grown, this crop i8 
very valuable for preparing the soil for corn. In most seasons, cowpeas 
and soy beans, drilled between the rows of corn just after the last cultiva- 
tion,-give good results. These crops will produce from one to two and 
one-half tons of hay per acre and will increase the fertility of the soil. 
Where the soil is a rich prairie loam the soy bean is more successful than 
the cowpea. On such rich soils the cowpea runs to vines and does not 
mature a seed crop. It is in such soils that the soja bean gives the best 
results. The rich soils stimulate the production of plant and seed, and 
the crop becomes increasingly valuable. The soja bean is easily har- 
vested, but great care must be taken to secure good seed. 

If the clover crops are grown and rotated with corn and the crops 
taken from the fields, the soil will eventually become exhausted. These 
leguminous crops add to the supply of nitrogen in the soil, but they do 
not add the other elements of fertility, particularly potash and phos- 
phorous. With continuous cropping of any kind the fertility is bound 
to run out eventually. The only way by which corn growers can continue 
to grow profitable crops is by feeding the corn and hay crops to live 
stock and returning the manure to the soil. There is no fertilizer as 
valuable as barnyard manure, and it is only by the careful conservation 
of the manure from the corn and other crops, and its judicious applica- 
tion to the fields, that the soils will continue to produce profitable corn 
crops. 


IMPROVED SEED CORN. 


The second important feature of the growing of a corn crop is seed 
corn. It has been found that corn can be bred like cattle. From the 
fact that we secure a complete crop in a single season, the results from 
corn breeding are secured more quickly than from animal breeding. It 
costs no more to grow a large crop upon the field than a small crop. The 
expense of cultivation, interest on investment, and labor are the same in 
both cases. If by breeding the yield can be increased five bushels per 
acre, this increase is pure profit to the grower. Therefore any advantage 
from breeding is of very great importance to the farmer, 
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DEVELOPMENT OF CORN BREEDING, 


Previous to 1897 little was done in the way of systematically breeding 
corn. Some few men early in the past century realized the far-reaching 
importance from well bred seed and began crude attempts at improving 
their strains of corn. One of these men, J. S. Leaming, of Wilmington, 
Ohio, through selection so changed and improved the type of corn grown 
on his farm that other farmers began to secure his seed corn for their 
use. This work was begun, according to his son’s account, about 1825, 
and as a result this type of corn was brought west to Illinois and rapidly 
became popular with Western corn growers. In Ohio the corn was a 
tapering, short-eared type with particularly large butts. When the corn 
was brought west, the ear was lengthened by careful selection, the shape 
changed from the undesirable tapering to a cylindrical shape, and the 
enlarged butt bred out of the ears. The improved Leaming bears little 
or no resemblance to the original Leaming; the smooth kernels have been 
replaced by rough, deep kernels, and the whole type of the variety has 
been changed through less than fifteen years selection by Western breed- 
ers. The valuable results from such a long period of attention to selec- 
tion is found in the fact that in the comparative test of varieties at the 
Illinois Station, since its establishment in 1888, the Leaming variety 
stands at the head of the list of the many varieties tested in yield per 
acre. Another pioneer in this work was James Riley, of Thorntown, 
Indiana. Mr. Riley was a live stock breeder of high standing, and, ap- 
plying the same principles to the production of corn that he used so 
successfully in the improvement of his breeds of live stock, developed an 
improved variety of white corn. He began selecting seed from the ordi- 
nary white corn grown in Indiana at that time, and by giving particular 
attention to the weeding out of barren stalks and other undesirable types 
in his seed fields succeeded in producing a type of improved corn which 
he called the Boone County White. This type was determined upon about 
1875, and by continued selection from year to year it has been improved, 
until at the present time it is the most popular variety of white corn 
grown in Indiana and Illinois. At the Illinois Station the variety out- 
yielded all other varieties of white corn in the comparative tests. 

The fact of the matter is, that careful breeding and selection results 
- in more profitable types of corn. The valuable results from improved 
breeds of live stock have increased the wealth of the American farmer 
millions of dollars. The results from improved breeds of corn indicate 
that we may obtain equally valuable results from highly bred varieties 
of corn. 
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AMOUNT OF BARREN STALKS IN FIELD. 


By careful count made in various counties in IHinois for the last three 
years, it was found by the farmers that almost one-third of the stalks 
in the field were barren. These barren stalks are weeds of little or no 
value to the farmer. They probably take nearly as much fertility trom 
the soil as the stalks bearing ears, and they cost as much to grow as the 
fertile stalks. On the 137 farms of the Sibly Hstate, Ford County, Illi- 
nois, it was found that nearly 30 per cent. of the stalks were barren. On 
this estate especial attention has been given to seed selection, and the 
probabilities are that the corn on these farms is more free from this 
condition than the average farm. 

By looking over the corn in the cribs in any of the corn sections of 
the United States, a very small proportion of uniform perfect ears are 
found. The majority are weak in some particular, as in shape of ear, 
filling out at butts and tips, depth and shape of kernel, purity of color, 
and other points. That the average quality of corn is very poor is shown 
by the average yield per acre. The average yield per acre in the great 
corn states according to government statistics is about thirty bushels 
per acre. If every stalk in a hill produced a well developed ear, at the 
average width of planting, three feet six inches by three feet six inches, 
with only two stalks in a hill, the yield would be about one hundred 
bushels per acre. As a matter of fact, the average number of stalks per 
hill is more than two. How can we account, then, for the difference 
between one hundred bushels per acre and the actual yield of about 
thirty bushels per acre? This difference must be due to the fact that 
every stalk does not produce an ear and that the majority of the ears 
that are produced do not become well developed ears. 


CORN BREEDERS’ ORGANIZATIONS, 


In view of these facts a few extensive corn growers organized the 
Illinois Seed Corn Breeders’ Association in 1900. The object of this organ- 
ization is to systematically improve, through co-operation with the State 
Experiment Station, the breeds of corn in this State. Following is pre- 
sented the constitution of this organization with the idea that it may be 
adapted to IXansas conditions and needs in the taking up of this im- 
portant work in corn breeding: 
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CONSTITUTION. 
Article I—Name and Object. 


Section 1. The name of this organization shall be “Illinois Seed Corn 
Breeders’ Association.” 


Sec. 2. The object of this association shall be: 
First. To establish distinct types and breeds of corn. 


Second. To encourage and promote the growing of pure bred corn 
for seed purposes throughout the State of Illinois. 


Third. To establish a bureau of inspection of the product grown by 
corn breeders, and furnish certificates of type and breed to the grower. 


Fourth. To protect the farmer who shall desire to purchase pure 
bred seed corn by furnishing information such as will instruct him in 
distinguishing the breeds of corn and giving him the names of the re- 
liable growers. 


Fifth. To aid in procuring of such legislation or in doing any other 
acts as shall protect the growers of pure bred seed corn in their efforts 
to furnish the farmer with seed corn of the breed desired. 


Sixth. To establish a score card for each recognized standard variety 
of corn 


Article II1—Membership. 


Section 1. The members of this association shall consist of those per- 
sons engaged in the growing of pure bred corn on land worked by them- 
selves, or under their control during the preparation of the soil, the plant- 
ing, cultivating and harvesting of the crop. All applicants for member- 
ship must have been growers of corn for at least three years. 


Sec. 2. The members of this Association shall be elected by the Board 
of Directors. 


Sec. 8. No firm or corporation shall haye more than one vote in the 
Association on any subject. 


Sec. 4. The initiation fee of this Association shall be ten dollars, 
payable to the Treasurer within thirty days after notification of accept- 
ance of application for membership. The annual dues shall be five dollars 
per annum and shall be paid to the Treasurer on or before the first day 
of September of each year. When not so paid, name of any such member 
shall be dropped from the roll of membership and can not be reinstated 
except by vote of the Board of Directors and payment of all arrears, 
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Article I1I—Management and Officers. 


Section 1. The affairs of this association shall be managed by a board 
of five directors. Such directors shall be elected by ballot at the annual 
meeting of the Association to serve for the term of one year. The Dean 
of the College of Agriculture of the State of Illinois shall be an ex-officio 
member of the Board of Directors in addition to the five directors above 
provided. 


See. 2. At the close of the annual meeting the Board of Directors 
shall immediately convene, and from their number shall elect by ballot 
one President, one Vice-President, and one Secretary-Treasurer to serve 
for one year. 


Sec. 38. The President shall preside at all meetings of the Association 
and of the Board of Directors, shall appoint all special and standing 
committees to be approved by the Board of Directors. He shal! make 
an annual report to the Association at the annual meeting, which closes 
the term for which he was elected, and shall in said report make such 
recommendations to the Association as may seem to him expedient. 

The Secretary shall attend the annual meeting and all meetings of 
the Board of Directors. All books, records and certificates and seals shall 
be in his custody and shall be open to inspection of any member of the 
Association at any reasonable time. He shall give due notice of all 
meetings, both of the Association and of the Board of Directors; shall 
notify all members of their election; shall conduct the correspondence 
of the Association, and shall make an annual report. 

The Treasurer shall collect all initiation fees and dues and give re- 
ceipts for same to members; he shall keep all such moneys safely and 
shall pay out such money only upon order of the Board of Directors, 
properly countersigned by the President, and shall make an annual report 
of his receipts and disbursements, and reports at other times, as may be- 
required by the Board of Directors. 


Sec. 4. The location of the office of the Association shall be desig- 
nated each year by the Board of Directors, and shall be announced at 
the closing session of the annual meeting for that year. 


Sec. 5. The Board of Directors shall meet as often as the manage- 
ment of the affairs of the Association may require, not to exceed four 
times each year, including the annual meeting. And the Board of Di- 
rectors shall select a competent person as inspector of the breeding of 
corn, whose duty it shall be to carefully inspect and record the variety, 
the type and breed, and the number of bushels of the corn grown by 
each member of the Association who desires to enter such corn for sale 
for seed. The compensation for such inspector to be determined by the 
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Board of Directors and payment made out of the money received for ini- 
tiation fees and dues in the hands of the Treasurer. No officer of this 
Association shall receive any salary; the actual outlays made by the Sec- 
retary and Treasurer for printing and postage shall be paid out of funds 
in the hands of the treasurer upen order only of the Board of Directors, 
countersigned by the President. 


Article [V—Annual Meeting. 


Section 1. The annual meeting of this association shall be held at 
such time and place as may be determined by the Board of Directors. 
The arrangements and program of the annual meeting shall be in the 
hands of the Board of Directors. A majority of the Board of Directors 
present at any directors’ meeting shall constitute a quorum for the trans- 
action of business, and a lesser number in either case may adjourn to 
some subsequent named date. 


Sec. 2. Vacancies in any office can be filled by a majority vote of 
the Board of Directors. 


Sec. 3. This association may have an official seal and_ certificate 
which shall be in the custody of the Secretary. The seal shall be in 
form thus: Each member shall be entitled to receive a certificate of 
membership bearing this seal and signed by the President and Secretary. 
Members of the association shall be entitled to print or engrave upon 
their business stationery the words: “Member of Illinois Seed Corn 
Breeders’ Association.” 

Every member of this association upon ceasing to be such member 
from any cause whatsoever shall forthwith surrender his certificate of 
membership to the association, and shall discontinue to use or display 
upon his business stationery or elsewhere the words: ‘Member of Illi- 
nois Seed Corn Breeders’ Association.’ 


Article V—Resignations and Expulsions. 


s 


Section 1. Any member of this association may at any time resign 
therefrom in writing, upon payment of all sums due the association and 
surrender of the certificate of membership. 


Sec. 2. If any person, firm or corporation, a member of this associa- 
tion, shall at any time be deemed guilty of any act which is prejudicial 
to this association or to the purposes for which it was formed, or shall 
violate any of the rules and regulations thereof, such person, firm or 
corporation shall be notified of the charges against him or it, and to 
appear personally before the Board of Directors at a time and place to 
be specified, not less than thirty days from the date of such notice, and 
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shall then and there be given a hearing. A majority vote of all the 
directors may expel such member from the association. 


oy 


Sec. 8. Upon expulsion of a member the Secretary shall, upon the 
order of the Board of Directors, notify the agricultural press and farm- 
ers aS far as possible that such member is no longer a member of the 
association. 


Article VI—Rules and Regulations. 


Section 1. ‘This association may adopt such rules and regulations to 
secure the objects of the association as it may deer fit. Such rules and 
regulations may be amended or repealed at any annual meeting or any 
special meeting called for that purpose. This constitution may be altered, 
amended or repealed only at the annual meeting and notice of applica- 
tion of such alteration, amendment or repeal must be in the hands of the 
Secretary with full text of such alteration, amendment or repeal at least 
three months prior to the annual meeting. 


Article VII—Rules and Regulations. 


Rule 1. No member of this association shall sell or offer for sale any 
corn for seed purposes except on the ear only, unless otherwise ordered 
by the purchaser. 


Rule 2. No member of this association shall sell or offer for sale 
any corn for seed purposes other than is grown by himself or under his 
direction and for seed purposes, and the type, variety, and quantity must 
be reported to the Secretary of the association not later than the second 
Wednesday in December of each year. 


Rule 3. Each member of this association shall conduct his business 
of corn breeding and selling of pure bred seed corn in such manner only 
as shall be for the elevation of the reputation of the association as a 
means of accomplishing the object for which it was organized. 


Rule 4. Each member shall properly test the vitality of the seed corn 
he offers for sale and if less than 90 per cent. germinates he shall not 
offer it for sale. 


As a result of the work of the breeders of this association, improved 
and carefully selected seed has been sent to the farmers of various sec- 
tions of the corn belt. To show the results from such work a few in- 
stances will be cited in the following discussion: ; 

A corn grower of McLean County, becoming interested in improved 
seed, secured enough well-bred seed to plant 80 acres. In this body of 
land there is almost 10,000 acres devoted to corn. On this field the yield 
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per acre was within one-half bushel of twenty-three bushels more per 
acre than in any of the other fields of the farm. This corn grower has 
secured enough “well-bred seed for the coming season to plant the entire 
corn land on the farm. 

In southern Illinois another farmer secured enough improved seed 
to plant 120 acres. This field yielded 15 bushels per acre more than any 
other field on the farm or in the vicinity where the yield was obtained. 
This farmer paid $40 for the seed and figures that the net profit from 
the investment was $840, all of which was the result of planting im- 
proved seed corn. 


STANDARD VARIETIES OF CORN. 


At present there are seven recognized varieties of corn—(white) Boone 
County White, Silver Mine, and White Superior, and (yellow) Leaming, 
Riley’s Favorite, Reid’s Yellow Dent, and Golden Hagle. The varieties 
will doubtless be added to in the near future as the types are grown under 
different conditions of soil and climate. 


METHODS OF CORN BREEDING. 


The system of breeding is as follows: The variety must be kept pure 
and free from all mixture. This is a difficult problem in most cases, be- 
cause the pollen will drift at least eighty rods. The breeding must there- 
fore be done where the breeding field can be protected from other corn- 
fields, as by hedges, timber, or other natural barriers to pollen drifting, 
or in a very large field of the same variety that is being bred. This last 
plan has been used with good results in developing sweet corn varieties, 
but it is not so quick in results as the plan of isolating the breeding fields. 
This is due to the fact that if the breeding field is located where it will 
be pollinated by the pollen of inferior stalks, even of the same variety, 
this fertilization will be detrimental to the development of the variety 
and the weeding out of the unfavorable types. A field of about an acre 
in size of the best corn land is selected. The character of soil is of 
extreme importance. The placing of the breeding plot in a poor soil a 
single year may destroy the work of many years careful breeding. The 
land should be carefully prepared according to the best method of fitting 
the seed bed in that locality. The plan is to plant each ear by itself in 
this field either in plots ten hills square or in a row. The plot and row 
systems are both being used by corn breeders and it will take several 
years to demonstrate the most successful plan. For simplicity, the row 
system will be described, and the same principles will apply to the plot as 
to the row plan. Select thirty-two typical ears of the variety to be im- 
proved. This seed should be secured from some breeder of this variety, 
because he has accomplished what would take the beginner’ many years 
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to develop. In other words, the corn grower can begin where the breeder 
left off. Lay out this acre with marker. Shell off the tips and butts of 
the ears to be used for seed, and plant three kernels in every hill by hand, 
covering with the hoe. Plant one row 112 hills long from each ear. Now 
cultivate ordinarily. As soon as the corn begins to tassel, go through the 
field three times, once every other day, and cut off or pull out the tassels 
of all stalks that have produced no shoots, all weakly stalks, and all 
suckers. These barren and poor stalks produce more pollen than the 
stalks bearing ears, and it is important that this pollen does not fertilize 
the future seed. The seed kernels will produce plants like the parents, 
and if one of the parents is weak the chances are that this weakness 
will crop out in some of the progeny. In Dlinois this per cent. of barren 
stalks has been reduced from 62 per cent. to 12 per cent. in five years 
from such attention. In the fall the number of good ears should be 
counted in every row. The seed for the next seed field should be selected 
from the five rows producing the largest number of good ears. The 
prepotenecy in the seed for the production of this improved type can thus 
be taken advantage of and the undesirable types weeded out of the 
variety. The rest of the field can be used for general planting. 
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TESTING VITALITY OF SEED CORN. 


The vitality of all seed corn should be tested. A good, profitable stand 
can only be secured from vigorous seed. This vitality can be tested by 
every corn grower by this simple and practicable method: Take three 
kernels out of every seed ear—one from near the tip, one from the middle, 
and the other from near the butt of the ear. Fill an ordinary china dinner 
plate nearly full of sand and pour on water until thoroughly saturated. 
Now plant one hundred kernels point down in the sand. Place a second 
somewhat smaller plate over the first to prevent the too rapid evaporation 
of the moisture, and set in a warm room. Keep a record of the time and 
number of kernels sprouted in this kind of table: 
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In seven days 97 per cent. should have germinated. If less, the seed 
should be discarded and better seed secured, 
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SELECTION AND STORING OF SEED CORN. 


The seed should be thoroughly dry in order to keep the vitality unim- 
paired. A simple and effective plan in ordinary seed selection is to select 
the seed corn in the field. Tie a box to the rear of the wagon-box and 
when a particularly full ear is found on a well developed stalk, throw the 
ear into the box. A second selection can be made at the corn crib and the 
ears finally chosen for seed stored in boxes. These boxes should be thor- 
oughly lined with screen wire drawn over the open top. This will prevent 
mice and rats from eating the seed, and will permit of free ventilation. 
Now set these boxes in an attic or other room provided with a stove and 
keep up fire or heat until the ears are thoroughly dried out. The old- 
fashioned plan of hanging up the seed ears by husks over the open fire 
was an admirable plan for effecting this result. After once dry the seed 
will not be effected by the extremes of temperature. In moist and imma- 
ture kernels the cold freezes the moisture in the young plant and swells the 
cells, bursting the delicate tissue. If the seed is to be stored on an exten- 
sive scale, a special building should be prepared set on tile to prevent mice 
getting into the seed room. The ears should then be ricked up in regular 
order. A good plan is to lay them between 2 by 6 uprights and set 
the ricks several inches apart so that the dry air may circulate freely on 
all sides of the ear. A small stove will dry out the seed in two or three 
weeks continuous drying. 


SELECTION OF EARS OF SEFD CORN. 


In selecting the seed ears the object is to select such ears as will produce 
the largest amount of shelled corn. The grower is after corn, and it is 
with this idea in view that the seed must be selected. In the first place, 
rough ears of medium size with a large number of rows of kernels weigh 
out the most shelled corn. The rough kernel is the deep kernel, and with 
a large number of rows on the cob the greatest amount of corn can be 
crowded on an ear. This can best be illustrated by an actual weighing 
test of two different types of corn. In one instance an unimproved ear 
seventeen and one-half inches long with broad, smooth kernels weighed 
fourteen ounces; an improved ear of Boone County White, nine and three- 
fourth inches long and of about equal circumference to the long ear, 
weighed seventeen ounces. When shelled the long ear produced nine 
ounces of shelled corn, while the short ear yielded fifteen ounces of shelled 
corn. The deep kernel type actually outweighed the long, shallow type 
and there was a difference of six ounces of shelled corn in favor of the 
short ear. Applying this test to field conditions, providing there were two 
ears to the hill and an equal number of long and short ears, the improved 
short ear type would outyield the unimproved thirty-nine bushels per 
acre, 
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STANDARDS FOR VARIETIES. 


The length of ear will vary with locality—the shorter the season the 
shorter the ear, and vice versa. In general, the ordinary type of corn 
should be between 10 and 11 inches in length and 7.5 and 8 inches in 
circumference. There is no objection to longer ear, providing it is propor- 
tional and will mature in the season in which it is grown. In fact, one of 
the objects of breeding is to develop size. With recognized varieties the 
standards of length, circumference and per cents have been adopted as 
follows: 
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THE SCORE CARD. 


In studying the seed corn the score card is a very useful helper, and 
the card adopted by the Illinois Corn Growers’ Association is given here 
as a suggestion in the studying of the various points in an ear of corn 
according to their relative importance. 


SS 


2 od 
OH 
Name. 3 3 Explanation. 
Oy 
loos Ohi arin eabegudte recone 10 | Uniform shape, size, color, indentation, 
type. 
Die IPAS OL OBIS. Ho i5 onia's 0 one 2 5 | Cylindrical, partly cylindrical and ta- 
pering. 
SirColoriof arse. %.3<. « siecle oi 10° | White kernel, white cob; yellow kernel, 
red cob. 
4. Market condition ......... 5 | Soundness, maturity. 
Bi ENDER GLUCAN Hai ais cocinicxwouinins"« | 10 | Filled out with regular rows of kernels. 
GeButis of earss 75.0525 oe 5 | Kernelsswelled out aroundshankevenly. 
7. Uniformity of kernel...... | 5 | Uniform color, size, shape, type. 
8. ‘Shape of kernel........... | 5 | Wedge shape. 
Qype ACER... we itslesye laleTot ots | 10 | Narrow, medium, wide. 
il kee 672) oe SRA erent arse ier | 10 | Uniformity to standard for variety. 
11. Circumference............ | 5 | Uniformity to standard for variety. 


H2jet bet cents: COMM: s/h <ce.< 6s | 20 | Uniformity to standard for variety. 
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HILLING VS. DRILLING, 


In a new country, the usual practice is to drill corn. With few of the 
noxious weeds, with abundant soil fertility, the farmer was able to put in 
more stalks in an acre than would be possible in hilled corn and the 
results were generally satisfactory. However, as the most destructive and 
harmful of weeds spread over the corn belt, it would be found difficult to 
get rid of them in drilled corn. As the excessive moisture was drained 
out of the soil by the continual cropping, the large number of stalks 
became detrimental, so that the tendency is away from drilling back to 
the old plan of planting in hills. 

Many farmers contend that by stringing out the kernels in the row of 
drilled corn, that the stalk would produce better ears than in the hills. 
With the idea of trying to ascertain the fact, the Illinois Station carried 
on a series of experiments for several years. The experiment was so 
arranged that an equal amount of ground was given up to drill corn and 
hill corn. The same number of stocks in the hill were strung out in the 
row of drilled corn. The corn was all thinned after planting so that we 
secured an equal number of stalks in the drilled field as in the hilled field. 
The fields were kept free from weeds and the same cultivation given in 
both cases. The experiment was repeated with different soils, varieties of 
corn and season. As a result, we found in figuring up the average yields, 
there was less than a bushel difference in the yields of the drilled and 
hilled fields. Further experiments are in progress along this line, which 
will add to the interest of the experiment. But it is safe to say that there 
is little difference in yields in the two practices and that one system has 
little advantage over the other, up to four stalks in the hill. With im- 
proved seed it is not necessary to plant this number of kernels in the hill. 
In view of the great advantage of hilled corn, during cultivation, the 
evidence is largely in favor of the practice of hilling. 

The depth of planting is another question, which varies with the soil 
condition. Corn can be planted deeper in a sandy soil, which draws out 
readily in the spring and warms up quickly, than in the heavier clay soil. 
The corn should be planted deep enough to secure sufficient moisture for 
the best germination, but not so deep that it will be placed in a cold wet 
soil where the kernel is liable to rot and decay and in any event, to pro- 
tracted germination, which is injurious to the plant. No matter what 
depth the seed is planted, the roots branch out at about a constant dis- 
tance from the surface. In ordinary prairie loam, the distance is between 
two and three inches, If the kernels are set down lower than this point, 
it sends out a root system which develops a tube-like structure, reaching 
to within two or three inches of the surface. At this point, the real root 
system branches out, the stem of the plant is sent to the air, and the first 
root system decays and is lost. Such a condition must result disastrously 
to the young plants and reduce the yield of the crop. 
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° CULTIVATION GF CORN. 


The cultivation of the corn crop must depend upon the condition of 
seasons, soil and the amount of weeds in the field. The cultivation of the 
crop is for the purpose of destroying weeds, conserving soil moisture, and 
aerating the soil. The weediness of the field will depend upon the work 
done on the seed bed. If the seed bed has been properly handled, pre- 
paratory to planting, most of the weeds will have been destroyed, so that 
the principal object of cultivation is that of conserving the soil moisture. 


AMOUNT OF MOISTURE PER GROWTH OF CORN CROP. 


At the Wisconsin Experiment Station, it has been found that it re- 
quires about 310 pounds of water to produce a single pound of dry 
matter. By figuring up the amount of dry matter in an 80 acre field of 
corn, and multiplying by 310, the pounds of water required to produce 
the crop will be secured. The result is astonishing. 

It does not seem possible that such an enormous quantity of moisture 
can be secured by the corn plants during the growing season, and more 
important than all, this moisture in most part is used during June, July 
and August, the months of least rainfall in the year, so it can easily be 
seen that the conservation of the moisture in the soil is a most important ' 
problem, and one which must be tried by the corn grower. 


CONSERVATION OF SOIL MOISTURE. 


The Illinois Station conducted exhaustive tests of the comparative 
amount of moisture consumed by the different methods of cultivation. 
Two things we found to be true, first, that deep cultivation conserves soil 
moisture, and second, that frequent cultivation conserves the moisture 
most effectively, of all kinds of plans for cultivation. It was found that 
in deep cultivations, despite the excess of moisture, the yield was very 
low, compared to shallow culture. To find the cause of this an extensive 
series of experiments with the pruning, or cutting off the root, of corn 
plant was conducted. 


EFFECT OF ROOT PRUNING. 


In this root pruning experiment, a field of corn was selected and one 
row was root pruned two inches deep. This root pruning was done with 
a broad, sharp spade. The spade was set down about six inches from the 
stalk of corn in the hill on every side of the hill. The spade was pushed 
down into the soil and a guard allowed it to penetrate just to the depth 
planned for in the experiment. The whole field was cultivated with a 
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weeder and all weeds not removed in this way were cut out by hand. This 
was done so that the rows of corn would receive equal cultivation and be 
under like conditions. The pruning was done three times in the season 
at about the ordinary times of cultivation. The second row was not 
pruned and the third row was pruned four inches deep. The fourth row 
was not pruned, and the fifth row was pruned six inches deep. This was 
repeated until a large field was treated in this manner. 
The resulting yields were as follows for three seasons: 


NOt PEUmed! ss: scaecs wacsaelons fol sesieuelest sss maleyststieuerotormae 60 bu. per acre. 
IPruned: 2 Anehes sdee pyres en .oere avereueis sl astiorene oe cbenene te 60 bu. per acre. 
Pruned 44ainchesu@ee pos .p.)-eiec- ot casket eve oierdesete kes 45 bu. per acre. 
Pruned) 6 rinchesnd Cepierscrici-so-tatenct eect eee es 30 bu. per acre. 


In fact, these and all other similar experiments simply prove that any 
injury to the roots of the plant reduced the yield. The amount of the 
reduction was about in proportion to the number of roots cut off. This 
experiment explains the reduction of the yield of deep cultivation. 


FREQUENT CULTIVATION. 


The best results of experiments and from practical experience is to 
the effect that continued cultivation, keeping a loose mulch on the surface 
of the soil, gives the best results. The general practice coming into vogue 
among the most progressive and successful corm growers is after the corn 
reaches a height to interfere in cultivation with the ordinary two-horse 
cultivator, to work a single horse with a five tooth harrow or drag, and 
cultivate between the rows of corn during the setting of the ears on the 
stalks. The yields per acre of 100 bushels have been secured by this 
plan, and experience has proven it to be a practical and successful plan 
on a large scale. Of course, if there is plenty of rainfall such precaution 
is not necessary. 


METHODS OF CULTIVATION. 


A test of a few of the different methods of cultivation in use at 
present, resulted as follows: 


abs allowed to grow. Ney Bieieics .58 bushels per acre. 

Veeds cut out with hoe aed a ‘ipose arta 

ce With NOC: ase eee meena reine eer eee 90 bushels per acre. 
3-inch deep cultivation, small shovels....... 90 bushels per acre. 
4-inch deep cultivation, small shovels.......91 bushels per acre. 
6-inch deep cultivation, small shovels....... 84 bushels per acre. 
6-inch deep cultivation, large shovels....... 87 bushels per acre. 
Colpher or blade cultivation................ 88 bushels per acre. 
Deep early and shallow late................85 bushels per acre. 
Shallow early and deep late................89 bushels per acre. 


Mil cho with vendissssuccsuscceccusicaetete ss ereteneporenemestes 88 bushels per acre. 
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The weeds must be kept out at any cost, and if they have not been 
removed before the crop appears, they must be destroyed. The kind of 
cultivation will depend upon the local condition; but the implement that 
stirs the soil and leaves a loose mulch, destroys the weeds, avoids root 
pruning, will give the best results under all circumstances. 


UNIFORMITY. 


In selecting seed corn, they should be of uniform size, shape, color 
and indentation. A uniform product is the result of good selection and 
breeding, so that it is very important that the ears be uniform. ‘The 
variety type should be strong. If Boone County White variety, the 
characteristics of Boone County White variety should be well developed. 
This is one of the most important points connected with the study of 
seed corn. It is impossible at present to describe these points so that the 
student may become familiar with the variety type without actual study 
of the varieties. 


SHAPE OF EARS, e 


The shape of the ear should be cylindrical. This cylindrical shape 
carried from the butt to the tip of the ear means an even, regular, deep 
kernel, resulting in a large per cent. of corn to cob. In tapering ears, the 
kernels become irregular at the tip, some of the rows are lost, and the 
proportion of corn to cob becomes small. This type is undesirable for 
every purpose. The rows of kernels should run parallel with the cob, 
straight and regular. If some of the kernels are not filled out, the 
adjoining kernels swell out into irregular shapes in an effort to occupy 
all of the space. In shelling the ears for seed, the irregular kernels in the 
butts and tips of the ears should be shelled off and discarded. 


COLOR OF EARS. 


If a yellow corn, the cob should be deep red, and a white corn, the 
cob should be pure white. In the present standard varieties the color 
has not been given particular attention and is frequently not pure. This 
mixing of color indicates mixing of varieties, which is injurious to the 
development of improved varieties. Mixture between white and yellow 
varieties is indicated by a white cap in the yellow ears, and a yellowish 
cast to the flinty portion of the kernel in the white ear. 


MARKET CONDITION. 


The ear should be sound and firm. This indicates that the ear has 
fully matured and dried out-in the season in which it was grown. If 
the ear is loose, the kernels shrivelled, it indicates that the ear is chaffy 
and has not fully matured under the conditions where it was grown. 


39—Agriculture. 
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TIPS OF EARS. 


The tips should be fided with regular rows of kernels, so that no point 
of the cob projects beyond the kernels of corn. Poorly filled out ears 
indicate a small proportion of corn to cob and poor selection. By selecting 
well filled out ears, the maturity of the different parts of the ear is 
brought to the same season, so that the pollen produced by a variety will 
be sufficient to supply the entire ear on all of the stalks in the field. 


BUTTS OF EARS. 


The butt of the ear should be filled out about the shank, so that a 
medium-sized shank will be produced. It has been possible to make the 
kernels in the butt fill out to such an extent that the shank has been 
crowded so small that it will not support the ear on the stalk. On the 
other hand, a big, poorly filled out butt is usually accompanied by a large, 
coarse shank, difficult to break in husking and an unusual amount of 
husk in proportion to the size of the ear. In such ears fungous diseases, 
as ary rot, frequently develop in the ear of corn. 


UNIFORMITY OF KERNEL. 


The kernels should be of the same shape, size and color, and should 
be of the type of the variety. To study kernels, take out the kernels 
from about one-third the distance from the butt to the tip and lay beside 
the ear. 


SHAPE OF KERNEL. 


The best shape of kernel is a wedge. This shape will permit of the 
largest number of rows of kernels on cob. This shape is the result of 
breeding and makes possible ears with twenty to twenty-four rows of 
kernels and a large per cent. of corn. The kernel is the unit of the ear, 
and great attention should be paid to the development of the kernel. 


SPACE. 


By space between rows is meant the furrow between the tops of the 
rows of kernels. It indicates a reversion to the original shallow kernel 
type of corn, which is unprofitable to the present day corn grower. There 
should be no space, and with the improved types of kernels there is no 
space on the ears. 


LENGTH. 


The length will vary with the variety. In general, a good ear of corn 
is about between 10 to 11 inches in length. Measure the length from 
the extreme butt to tip. 
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CIRCUMFERENCE. 


The circumference will vary with the variety. It should be measured 
at about one-third the distance from butt to tip of ear. In ordinary corn 
7.5 inches to 8 inches is the circumference proportional to the ordinary 
length of ear. 


PER CENT. CORN. 


The corn grower produces the corn for the actual amount of shelled 
corn produced. With the rough, deep kernel type with a large number of 
rows of kernels on the ear, all available space being taken up with corn, 
the per cent. is greatest. Hence such corn is the most profitable to grow. 
To find per cent., weigh the ear, shell the corn and weigh the shelled corn. 
Divide the weight of the shelled corn by the total weight of the ear, 
and the result will be the per cent. of shelled corn. This per cent. will 
vary with the variety, but in general it is about 88 per cent. A large 
enough cob to support the rows of corn is needed, and this per cent. of 
corn represents about the proportion which will give the best results. 


SELECTION FOR QUALITY. 


The composition of the corn kernel is of great importance to the feeder, 
stockmen and glucose factories. If the per cent. of protein can be 
increased by breeding, the corn becomes the more yaluable feed for live 
stock. It is brought nearer a balanced ration, in other words, and is 
of great importance to stockmen. The composition of the kernel can be 
varied by breeding through selection of seed, as proved by experiments 
of the Illinois Station, since 1896. The variation in the crop is shown by 
the following table quoted from the work of the station. The table further 
shows that the proportion of oil may be increased at the will of the 
breeder. This will be of tremendous importance to the glucose factories, 
where the corn oil is extracted on a commercial scale. Following is the) 
table: 


TABLE SHOWING INCREASE PROTEIN IN CORN BREEDING EXPERIMENT, 


Protein in Seed. Protein in Crop. 
SOG Meine a siege Wate er meen satan ei susts aislan sie: aii) odes otal dis aie) Sorat wae 
SO Geeta Abas opetcl a ate! ckale dr ete tel ete. DEAS Poa erets kone oreo cate Saks, oes 10.92 
AIS OR sep cer eee ath arora lotees: oy hlabe fous PAD wey oho. sihetors aha shige “aleve laveve sie 11.10 
1 hel OE APS CHB ORCC a cee eA ee RD GB oe eats eavsuare lava ds a athecs ay elerets 11.05 
HO KOS Setar Paehsiaeieris s0.<res WTA hes Mele Oa cites oe obs nies 11.46 
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TABLE SHOWING INCREASE OIL IN CORN BREEDING EXPERIMENT. 
‘ 


Oil in Seed. Oil in Crop. 
ISOC Saco BONS EN 55, LAR EER Oe Sie Oe ne rice 
TROT en cerns Acne ies Rep coek dls Seals 2 CA eee eee 5.70 
TSOS so aes oes a 0 ee eee een 
TRON Er aie cant abe imen® Wan Git 6abov At hee eta eee 5.15 
POOR et Se eee aon he GOO. 5 Soe ae ee eae 5.64 
OMT sf hethpere ee ee wel a dea GOST eee ose nae ee ee 


The analysis of corn, showing average composition, is as follows: 


Ash Fibre Oil Protein Carbohydrates 
1.48 2.66 ' 4.70 10.92 80.35 


The composition of the kernel may be determined in part by simple 
mechanical examination. The proportion of hard flinty part of kernel to 
soft starch at the top of kernel indicates per cent. protein and Starch. 
The size of the germ indicates the approximate proportion of oil. In 
selecting seed, it is a good plan to select ears haying hard, flinty kernels, 
with good sized chit. These breeding experiments have proven that the 
amounts of protein, oil and starch may be varied by the corn breeder, 
either to increase or decrease any one of these elements of composition. 
The development of milk in the dairy breeds or the per cent. of sugar 
in the sugar beet indicates what may be accomplished in corn selection. 


CULTURE. 


The third important feature in the production of corn crop, is the 
culture, i. e., the preparation of the seedbed, kind of planting and cultiva- 
tion. The preparation of the seed bed should be of such a nature as 
to furnish the requirements for germination of the seed corn, moisture, 
warmth and air. The depth and time of plowing, the floating, discing and 
harrowing of the seed bed, must vary with the soil and climate. However, 
the general principles of a thorough fitting of the soil, destroying the 
weeds before the corn is planted and the securing of a mulch to prevent 
the escape of soil moisture, are the foundations of successful corn culture. 


DISTANCE APART OF HILLS. 


In planting corn, the distance apart of the rows and the hills in the 
row is important. The general tendency is to bring the hills closer 
together and plant fewer kernels in the hill. Ten years ago, the ordinary 
width planter was at least 3 feet 10 inches, and varied to as wide as 
4 feet 4 inches. To-day the most popular width planter is 3 feet 6 inches, 
varying to as narrow as 3 feet 2 inches. To show the reason for this 
bringing together of the rows, a 3-foot 8-inch planter will plant 3,240 
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hills in an acre. A 3-foot 6-inch planter, just two inches closer together, 
will plant 3,556 hills per acre, a gain of 316 hills. If these hills contain 
two well developed ears, this would mean a gain of nine bushels per acre. 


NUMBER OF STALKS IN HILL. 


With improved seed and planters, it is not necessary to plant a large 
number of kernels in the hill. The latest improved planters are so 
arranged that if set to drop two kernels in a hill, about 90 per cent. of the 
hills will be found to contain two kernels. With improved seed corn, at 
least 97 per cent. of the kernels will produce stalks, so that if two kernels 
are put in a hill, we are certain of securing two stalks. As the seed corn 
becomes more and more improved, we can depend on every stalk producing 
anear. When this condition is secured, two stalks in the hill will produce 
as large a yield per acre as the soil can yield in a season, so that the 
evolution of the number of stalks per hill is toward less stalks to the hill, 
an average of about two stalks per hill, giving best results. 

The following Standard of Perfection and general score card was 
formally adopted: 

A perfect ear of corn should be from 10 to 12 inches long and 7% to 8 - 
inches in circumference. The ear should yield 88 per cent. of grain. 

The ear should taper but slightly, approaching the cylindrical to near 
the point. It should be well filled out at both ends, with straight rows 
of wedge shaped grains. 


GENERAL SCORE CARD. 


MU MORM byes OF MOXIIDIGA ae aces cates ee arte teers ae oree ae we 10 
Feesite ls PER y TVERI VON Eek (EP W Saleen ene ie ee ei tas Pars A RAs Re A D 
tah CO LOTEs OL MEDES ante ee eae cot wed Lae etua nic gn sat hare eee eee all) 
Am MAEKC ee CONMIOMMS ae latter eae ine e eee ef cece iene Os 5 
eee TO SOO OIG anne Nees aoe tot eT ae tetas OT tay hn AI LAG ele ORL ea, eevee DG) 
GRP UGLSROLRCOUES rer ern tey rte anise cece tater: eecmrena ety otic Siaaeta eee 5 
ee MI TORMUIEV Ol KELME] Stic rince atin tence ls ere. ec ee oahu ot oaier tare 5 
SES HAPS TOMER Sarees cera eek ek ia eed ela feet ee te pnd eae 
GRE Manette CATS we ee ee than eaten SD TEES ale ee AE STG 
UMC IP CUMLCLenCe TOL CGAT airs. sic ts a hc enek eke ee SE 5 
i SPACES between sROWS om fest ie «oe Seoneteve coe Smee acs LO 
1S Ct COM OfuCORMars suv arses Gi talks actas ehae shee Gull ok Jetvencutote 20 

Mota Brwes Sia res ees a Site eos ate Ris OANA Solas Mma Aloe Yad 100 
io SSB Di BOSC eI RCRA DCU OR aCe Re ICUSe Oe nee aa ae Judge 


The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President—Chas. B. Benjamin, Le Roy, Ind. 
Vice-President—S. B. Clover, Franklin, Ind. 

Secretary and Treasurer—H. F. McMahan, Liberty, Ind, 


FARMERS’ INSTITUTES. 


REPORT OF SUPERINTENDENT. 


Introductory.—The increase in the appropriation for Farmers’ Insti- 
tutes, voted by the General Assembly of 1901 became available in May 
of that year on the publication of the acts of said Assembly. This act 
placed $2,250 at the disposal of the Institute management for the balance 
of that year ending October 31st, 1901. This sum was expended in holding 
four District Institutes and a Women’s Conference in August, and the 
State Conference of Institute Officers and Workers in October of that 
year. 

Beginning with November, 1st, 1901, $10,000 per annum became avail- 
able for institute work. After mature deliberation and conference with 
many prominent institute workers and chairmen, it was decided to expend 
the increased appropriation largely upon Supplemental Institutes, the 
same to be held at outlying points, in the several counties, as nearly as 
possible midway between the places of annual meeting. Accordingly a 
series of supplemental Institutes was conducted in November, 1901, and 
another series in February and March, 1902, in addition to the regular 
series of annual Institutes. Seventy two-day supplemental Institutes were 
held in sixty-two counties; twenty-three one-day supplemental Institutes 
were held in eleven counties. Of the latter, twelve were special Dairy 
Institutes, attended by the Dairy Instructor of Purdue University. 

Although some difficulty was encountered in arranging for supple- 
mental meetings, owing to misunderstandings as to the real nature of the 
work, and to the inexperience of local officers, the supplemental Institutes 
were, on the whole, as successful as could be expected. In a number of 
instances they rivaled many of the annual meetings in interest, attendance 
and efficiency. A more detailed account of the year’s work follows under 
appropriate headings. 


DISTRICT FARMER’S INSTITUTES. 


District Farmers’ Institutes were held at Plymouth, Orleans, South 
Bend and Huntington. These were special in character. The first was 
a Dairy meeting, the second and third Horticultural meetings, while the 
fourth was for the benefit of farmers interested in the meat-producing 
animals of the farm. The character of the discussions will be indicated 
by the outline programs given below: 
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DISTRICT DAIRY INSTITUTE. 
Plymouth, August 13-14, 1901. 


PROGRAM. 


10 a. m., August 13. Opening Session. 

Music. 

Invocation—Rev. W. E. McKinsey, Plymouth. 

Music. 

A Word of Welcome—P. O. Jones, Mayor of Plymouth. 

Response—W. C. Latta, Superintendent Farmers’ Institutes. 

Dairying Promotive of Agricultural Prosperity—H. B. Gurler, Author 
“American Dairying,’ DeKalb, Il. 
Darying,” DeKalb, I]. 

Discussion. 

The Place of the Dairy in Indiana Agriculture—Prof. C. S. Plumb, Director 
Indiana Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Discussion—A nnouncements. 


1:30 p. m. Dairy Cattle. 

Music. 

Selection of Dairy Stock—Prof. C. D. Smith, Director Michigan Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. 

Rearing the Dairy Herd—H. B. Gurler. 

Discussion. 

Care of Cows During Pregnancy and Parturition—Cal. Husselman, Dairy 
Farmer, Auburn, Ind. 

Discussion. 

Causes of Variation in the per cent. of Butter Fat in Milk—H. E. Van 
Norman, Dairy Instructor, Purdue University. 

Questions and Discussion. 


7:30 p.m. General Session. 

Music. 

Relation of Form and Function in the Dairy Cow, Ilustrated—Professor 
C. D. Smith. 

Music. 

Why Farmers’ Wives Like the Creamery—Mrs. J. C. Erwin, Bourbon, Ind. 

Mutual Interests of Business Men and Farmers—Hon. J. W. Parks, Ply- 
mouth. 

Music. 

Informal reception in the court room, given by the business men of Ply- 
mouth, 
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9:30 a. m., August 14. Dairy Buildings, Appliances, ete. 
Musie. 
Prayer—Rey. B. G. Upson, Plymouth. 
Music. 
The Cow Barn—Cal. Husselman. 
Discussion. 
The Silo: Its Cost and Construction—J. J. W. Billingsley, Dairy Farmer, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Questions and Discussion. 
Care and Delivery of Milk—A. 8S. Shalliol, Bremen, Ind. 
General Discussion. 


1:30 p.m. Dairy Feeds and Feeding 
Dairy Feeding Rations—Prof. C. S. Plumb, Purdue University. 
Questions and Discussion. 
Summer Feeding—S. B. Woods, Dairy Farmer, Lottaville, Ind. 
Discussion. 
Producing a Balanced Ration on the Farm—Cal. Husselman. 
Questions and Discussion. 
Silage: Its Value, Production and Preservation—J. J. W. Billingsley. 
General Discussion. 
Suggested Topics for the Question Box:— 
Skimming Stations. Hand Separators. Sweet Skim Milk. The Co- 
operative Creamery. Good Milk Without Ice. A Sanitary Dairy. 
Keeping Herd Records. 


DISTRICT HORTICULTURAL INSTITUTE. 
Orleans, August 20-21, 1901. 


PKOGRAM. 

: 10:00 a. m., August 20. Opening Session. 
Music. 
Invocation—Rey. T. J. Shrole, Orleans. 
Music. 
A Word of Welcome—Johnson Monyhan, Orleans. 
Response—W. ©. Latta, Superintendent Farmers’ Institute. 
Symposium—Fruit Possibilities of Southern Indiana. Ten minute talks 

by:— 

Judge Buskirk, Princeton, Gibson County. 

Mr. Geo. P. Campbell, Bloomington, Monroe County. 

Mr. Jonathan Beard, Edwardsville, Floyd County. 

Mr. H. F. McMahan, Fairfield, Union County. 

Mr. J. A. Burton, Orleans, Orange County. 

Mrs. W. W. Stevens, Salem, Washington County, 
Discussion—A nnouncements, 
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1:30 p. m. Conditions of Success in Fruit Growing. 
Music. 
The Man—S. H. Fulton, Superintendent Fruit Exp. Station, South Haven. 
Mich. 
The Soil—C. M. Hobbs, President State Horticultural Society. 
Discussion. 
The Methods—Prof. E. S. Goff, Horticulturist, Wisconsin Exp. Station. 
Discussion. 
The Market—Jonathan Beard, New Albany. 
General Discussion. 


7:30 p.m. Educational Session. 
Music. ; 
The Farmer’s Son—H. IF. McMahan. 
Questions and Discussion. 
Music. 
The Farmer’s Daughter—Mrs. C. N. Lindley, Salem. 
General Discussion. 


Music. 
Informal reception in High School Grove given by the business men of 
Orleans. 
9:30 a. m., August 21. Tree Fruits. 
Music. 4 
Prayer—Rey. Gossard, Orleans. 
Music. 


Market Varieties— 
Apples and Pears—C. M. Hobbs, Bridgeport. 
Peaches, Plums and Cherries—U. M. Stewart, Madison. 
Questions and Discussion. 
Soil Fertilization—Prof. H. A. Huston, State Chemist, Lafayette, Ind. 
Questions and Discussion. 
Spraying and Spraying Mixtures—S8. H. Fulton. 
Discussion, led by Prof. J. Troop, Secretary State Horticultural Society. 


1:30 p.m. The Apple and How to Grow It. 


Music. 

Soil and Site—Joe A. Burton. 

Discussion. 

Planning and Care of the Young Orchard—Edwin Yenowine, Hdwards- 
ville. 

Discussion. 

Care of the Bearing Orchard—W. C. Reed, Vincennes. 
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Discussion. 

Pruning and Thinning—Prof. E. 8. Goff, Madison, Wis. 

General Discussion. 

Suggested Topics for the Question Box— 

Protecting the Orchard from Frost. Irrigation. Grass in the Orchard. 
Regular Bearing. Cold Storage. Fruit Packages. Grading for Mar- 
ket. Small Fruit. 


DISTRICT HORTICULTURAL INSTITUTE. 
South Bend, August 22-23, 1901. 
(A union meeting with the State Horticultural Society.) 
PROGRAM, 


1:30 p. m., Thursday, August 22. 

Musie. 

Invocation—Rey. P. J. Rice, Pastor Christian Church. 

Music. 

Words of Greeting—Hon. J. B. Stoll, South Bend. 

Response—W. GC. Latta, Superintendent Farmers’ Institutes. 

The Apple and Pear: Planting and Growing Them—S. H. Fulton, Su- 
perintendent Michigan Fruit-Testing Sub. Station. 

Discussion. 

Feeding the Trees—Prof. H. A. Huston, State Chemist, Lafayette. 

Questions. 

Forestry—Its Relation to Fruit Growing—Hon. Chas. W. Garfield, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Questions and Discussion. 


7:30 p. m., Thursday. 

Musie. 

Relation of Forestry to the Industries—Prof. W. H. Freeman, Secretary 
State Forestry Commission, Indianapolis. 

Music. 

Education for the Home-maker—Mrs. Virginia C. Meredith, Cambridge 
City, Ind.—Professor Home Economics, University of Minnesota. 

Music. 

Informal reception given in Annex by the business men of South Bend. 


9:00 a. m., Friday, August 23. 
Music. 
Prayer—Rev. E. P. Bennett, Pastor First M. E. Church. 
Musie. ; 
Our Native Plums—Prof. H. S. Goff, Horticulturist Wisconsin Experi- 
ment Station. 
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Questions and Discussion. 

Care of the Peach Orchard—S. H. Fulton, South Haven, Mich. 

Discussion. 

San Jose Seale and Its Treatment—Prof. F. M. Webster, Entomologist, 
Ohio Experiment Station. 

Questions and Discussion.” 


1:30 p. m., Friday. 


The Top Notch Horticulturist—J. C. Kimmel, Ligonier, — 

Discussion. 

Spraying and Spraying Mixtures—Prof. F. M. Webster, Wooster, Ohio. 

Questions and Discussion. 

Why Prune and Thin?—#. 8S. Goff, Madison, Wis. 

General Discussion. 

Suggested Topics for the Question Box—Cold Storage. Our Friends, the 
Birds. Small Fruits--““To Have and To Hold.” The Outlook in Horti- 
culture for Young Men. 


DISTRICT STOCKMAN’S INSTITUTE. 
Huntington, August 27-28, 1901. 


PROGRAM. 


9:30 a. m. Opening Session. 


Invocation—Rey. M. L. Donahey, Pastor Presbyterian Church, Hunting- 
ton. 

Music. 

A Word of Welcome—J. Fred. wranee, City Attorney. 

Response—Prof. W. ©. Latta, Superintendent Farmers’ Institutes. 

Necessity for Progress in Agriculture if We Are to Maintain Our Posi- 
tion as Agricultural Producers in This Country—Prof. W. A. Henry, 
Director Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Questions and Discussion. 

Improved Live Stock Essential to Enduring Agricultural Prosperity—Mrs. 
Virginia C. Meredith, Cambridge City, Ind. 

Discussion—Announcements. 


1:30 p. m. For the Breeder and Feeder. 
Music. 
The Importance of Good Blood in the Meat Producing Animals of the 
Farm—Prof. C. S. Plumb, Director Indiana Experiment Station. 
Discussion. 
Elementary Lesson in the Science of Stock Feeding—Prof. W. A. Henry, 
Madison, Wis. 
Questions and Discussion. 
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Thursday Evening, 7:30 o’clock. 

Music. 

Symposium—Some Features of European Agriculture that Particularly 
Impressed Me—Prof. C. S. Plumb, Lafayette, Ind.; Prof. W. A. Henry, 
Madison, Wis. 

American and European Homes—Mrs. Virginia ©. Meredith, Professor 
Home Heonomics, University of Minnesota. 


Music. 
Informal reception in Opera House given by the business men of Hunt- 
ington. 
9:00 a.m. Sheep and Swine. 
Discussion. : 


Prayer—Rey. T. M. Guild, Pastor M. E. Church, Huntington. 

Music. 

Up-to-Date Management and Winter Feeding of Sheep—H. P. Miller, Sun- 
bury, Ohio. 

Questions and Discussion. 

Best Methods of Handling Swine—W. B. Anderson, Otwell, Ind. 

Discussion. 

Health of Flock and Herd—Dr. A. W. Bitting, Veterinarian Indiana Ex- 
periment Station. 

Questions and Discussion. 


1:30 p. m. Beef Cattle. 


Shall the Small Farmer Try to Produce Beef?—H. H. Keim, Ladoga, Ind. 

Discussion. 

Results with Silage Fed to Beef Stock—Chas. Thorp, Medford, Wis. 

Questions and Discussion. 

A Plea for the Silo in Beef Production—Prof. W. A. Henry. 

General Discussion. 

Suggested Topics for the Question Box—Harly Market Lambs. Rations 
for Young Animals. Co-operative Live Stock Breeding. Feeding 
Quarters for Cattle, Sheep and Swine. Producing a Balanced Ration 
on the Farm. 


These meetings were highly specialized in character as will be seen 
by the foregoing programs. The purpose of these meetings was not only 
to instruct those engaged in the special lines of work in question, but 
also to awaken a more general interest in the lines of agriculture undec 
consideration. As was expected, the attendance was not large, ranging 
from 150 to about 300. The interest in all these meetings was excellent, 
however, and it is believed that much good was accomplished in the way 
of emphasizing the importance and profitableness of specialization in 
agriculture. 
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WOMAN’S CONFERENCE. 


A Conference of Women Institute Workers was held at Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Indiana, August 16, 1901. This Conference was in- 
formal in character. The following are the subjects considered by the 
Conference: 


PROGRAM. 


10:00 a. m.—Needs of Farmers’ Wives and Daughters. 

2:00 p. m.—What Can be Done for the Women of the Country: 
(a) By Farmers’ Institutes. 

(b) By the Agricultural College. 
Women’s Auxiliaries— 
(a) What they may accomplish. 
(b) Their relations to Farmers’ Institutes. 
(c) How they may be organized. 

8:00 p. m.—Address: The Education of the Home-maker, by Mrs. Vir- 
ginia C. Meredith, Cambridge City, Ind., Professor Home Economics 
University Minnesota. 

Discussion. 

Adjournment. 


Those in attendance showed a keen interest in the subjects set for 
discussion. The time proved entirely too short for a full consideration 
of the subject of Women’s Auxiliaries of Farmers’ Institutes. By vote 
the Conference decided to recommend the organization of women’s aux- 
iliaries as a means of helping farmers’ wives and daughters. There 
was some difference of opinion as to the methods of conducting these 
auxiliaries. Some believed that the women should hold separate sessions 
for the discussion of topics of peculiar interest to farmers’ wives and 
daughters. Others held the view that unless it was necessary to divide 
the audience to accommodate the crowd, it would be better for the men 
and women to meet together, the latter taking charge of certain of the 
general sessions of the Farmers’ Institutes. A very general desire was 
expressed for the employment of an Instructor in Domestic Science to 
discuss at Farmers’ Institutes subjects in the line of homemaking, house- 
hold management and domestic economy. 

The evening session was thrown open to the public in order that all 
who desired might have the opportunity of hearing Mrs. Virginia C. Mere- 
dith, Professor of Home Weonomics in the University of Minnesota. Mrs. 
Meredith’s address on the ‘Education of the Home-maker”’ was thought- 
ful, eminently practical, and very admirable, both in matter and in 
method of treatment. 

Twenty-one counties were represented by this conference. The fol- 
lowing is a list of the ladies attending; 
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Mrs. Oliver Kline, Huntington; Mrs. J. A. Walker, Huntington; Mrs. 
R. A. Hume, Plymouth; Mrs. Oscar Carter, Seymour; Mrs. Jennie M. 
Buckley, Delphi; Mrs J. W. Bates, Broad Ripple; Mrs. lL. D. Creal, An- 
gola; Mrs. Cal Husselman, Auburn; Mrs. Naomi DeVilbiss, Ft. Wayne; 
Mrs. EK. H. Collins, Carmel; Mrs. Helen Barrows, Bicknell; Mrs. J. M. 
Bloss, Muncie; Mrs. Florence Ross, Southport; Mrs. ©. N. Lindley, Salem; 
Mrs. W. W. Stevens, Salem; Mis. Hmma Anderson, Otwell; Mrs. Geo. 
Thomas, Rockport; Mrs. I. B. Calvin, Kewanna; Mrs. J. W. Mills, La- 
grange; Mrs. Joe A. Burton, Orleans; Mrs. Virginia C. Meredith, Cam- 
bridge City; Mrs. W. L. Berryman, Tipton; Mrs. A. L. Smith, Princeton; 
Mrs. D. K. Jones, Boone Grove; Mrs. J. C. Erwin, Bourbon; Mrs. F. H. 
Turner, Orleans, and Miss Una B. Turley, Orleans. 


INSTITUTH CONFERENCE, 1901. 


The Fourth Annual State Conference, of the Institute Officers and 
Workers, was held at Purdue University, October 9-10, 1901. Highty-one 
counties were represented by 168 registered at this conference. This ex- 
ceeded any previous conference both by attendance and number of coun- 
ties represented. The following is the program of the conference: 


PROGRAM. 


Wednesday, 10:00 a.m. J. P. Martin, Logansport, presiding. 
Prayer—Rey. O. R. McKay, Pastor First Baptist Church, Lafayette. 
Music. 

Greeting—President W. E. Stone. 
Ways in Which Farmers’ Institutes May Promote the Agricultural In- 
terests of the State— 
10:30. By Encouraging the Agricultural Press—15 minutes. Alexan- 
der Johnson, Fort Wayne. 
10:55. By Strengthening Agricultural Organizations —15 minutes, 
Cal Husselman, Auburn. 
11:20. By Fostering and Popularizing Agricultural Hducation — 15 
minutes. H. F. McMahan, Fairfield. 
11:35. Discussion—15 minutes. 
Announcements. 
1;30-2;30 p. m. Inspection of Shops and Laboratories of the University. 


Wednesday, 2:30 p.m. J. A. Commons, Centerville, presiding. 


Chairmen’s Session. 
Musie. 
How to Hold a Successful Institute— 
2:40. Preliminary Call of Local Workers—5 minutes. C, B. Benja- 
min, LeRoy, 


2:50. 
3:00. 
3:10. 
S20: 


3:30. 
3:40. 


3:50. 
4:00. 
4:10. 
4:20. 
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Choosing Subjects—5 minutes. H. P. Haines, Boonville. 
Making up Program—7 minutes. D. B. Johnson, Mooresville. 
Selecting Local Speakers—5 minutes. L. C. Hoss, Kokomo. 
Enlisting the Business Men—7 minutes. George R. Knisely, 
Columbia City. 
Advertising the Meeting—7 minutes. J. H. Hewitt, New Castle. 
Securing and Preparing the Hall—5 minutes. J. J. Wheeler, 
Rome. 
Receiving the People—5 minutes. W. C. Goldsmith, Evansville. 
Conducting the Meeting—7 minutes. D. F. Maish, Frankfort. 
Reporting the Institute—5 minutes. H. M. Widney, St. Joe. 
Questions and General Discussion. 


Wednesday, 7:30 p.m. Mrs. C. N. Lindley, Salem, presiding. 


Musie. 


How the Farmers’ Institute Can Interest the School Children in Agri- 
culture—Professor Stanley M. Coulter. 


Music. 


What the Agricultural College Can Do for the Farmers’ Sons and Daugh- 
ters—President Stone. 


Music. 


What Training for Home Making, in the College Education of Girls, is 
Accomplishing—Miss Laura G. Day, Manhattan, Kans., Instructor in 
Domestic Science for the Winter Course in Agriculture. 


Music. 


Informal reception in Philalethean-Carlyle Hall. 


Thursday, 9:30 a. m. J. M. Schermerhorn, Brimfield, presiding. 


Music. 


Prayer—Rey. H. L. Kindig; Pastor West Lafayette M. E. Church. 


Music. 


Suggestions for Enlarging and Improving the Institute Work— 


9:50. 


10215: 


10:30. 


10:50. 


Aidbcal Cp: 


11:30, 


As to Number and Location of Meetings—Scope of the Work 
—Supervision, etc.—15 minutes. Prof. W. C. Latta. 

As to Local Organization for Institute Work—S8 minutes. L. 
B. Clore, Franklin. 

As to Reaching the Home and Its Inmates—10 minutes. Mrs. 
R. A. Hume, Plymouth. 

As to HEnlisting Young Men—10 minutes. HE. A. Metzger, 
Granger. 

As to Specialized Programs and Special Sessions—8 minutes. 
J. B. Burris, Cloverdale. 

As to Co-operation Among Farmers and With Men in Other 
Pursuits—15 minutes, Milton Trusler, Connersville. 
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Thursday, 1:30 p. m. C. C. Dawson, Grand View, presidint 


Speaker’s Session. 

Music. 

1:45. Miscellaneous Business, Report of Committee on Resolutions, Quali- 
fications of Speakers and Methods of Instruction— 
2:00. The Local Speaker—10 minutes. U. M. Stewart, Madison. 
2:20. The Assigned Speaker—10 minutes. George W. Dorrell, East 

: Enterprise. 
2:40. Most Effective Instruction—Isaiah Imler, Rochester. 
3:00. Means of Illustration—10 minutes. L. A. Stockwell, Cloverdale. 
3:20. Advice to Speakers—10 minutes. Superintendent Farmers’ In- 
stitutes. 
Questions and Suggestions. 
Adjournment. 


The program was rendered as given above with the exception of the 
following substitutions, made necessary by the inability of certain parties 
to attend: Mr. L. E. Deal, of Lagrange, took the place of Mr. W. C. 
Goldsmith; Mr. E£. W. Hill, of Winchester, took the place assigned to 
Mr. L. B. Clore; Mr. P. H. McHenry, of Plainville, Mr. E. B. Davis, 
of Cartersburg, substituted for Mr. E. A. Metzger, and Mr. J. B. Elliott, 
New Harmony, took the part assigned to Mr. U. M. Stewart. 

The conference surpassed any of the previous meetings in the interest 
manifested and in the intelligent discussion of the questions before the 
conference. The conference manifested a keen appreciation of the edu- 
cational character of the Institute work and an earnest desire to promote 
agricultural education among farmers of the State. The spirit and trend 
of the conference were admirably reflected in the following resolutions, 
which were unanimously adopted, as presented by the committee consist- 
ing of P. H. McHenry, Plainville; N. W. Powell, Etna Green; B. F. Biliter, 
Huntington; Mrs. R. A. Hume, Plymouth, and Mrs. C. N. Lindley, Salem. 
The following is the full text of the 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Whereas, the American home is the hope of civilization, and believ- 
ing in its betterment; therefore, be it 

Resolved, 1.. That we recommend the strengthening of the Woman’s 
Session of our Farmers’ Institutes. 

2. That the Farmers’ Institute Conference of Indiana notes with 
pleasure and gratification the growing tendency to a union and co-opera- 
tion of the several agricultural institutions and organizations of the 
State, and views with interest the future good to the State agricultural 
industry that could be derived from a close union of these institutions, 
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3. That the Farmers’ Institute Conference desires to express the 
gratitude of the farmers of Indiana to the Legislature for increasing the 
appropriation of our money for Farmers’ Institute work, and for the 
erection of a building at Purdue University for the teaching and instruc- 
tion in agriculture and domestic sciences; and it is our further desire 
that we, through the Legislature, appropriate sufficient funds to equip 
and man the new buildings, to the end that these sciences be taught in 
the best and highest possible way. 

4. That it is the sense of this Conference that a part of the work of 
the coming Institute should be presented for the purpose of causing the 
parents to take such an interest in the education of their children that 
their influence may be felt in the selecting of the studies and amount of 
work done, to the end that a place may be found for Nature Study and 
the simpler elements of agriculture. 

5. That ft is the desire of the Conference that the elementary prin- 
ciples of agriculture be introduced and taught in the high schools of 
the townships of Indiana, to the end that our boys and girls will desire 
to pursue a college course in agriculture and fit themselves for farmers 
and makers of homes. 

6. That the thanks of this Conference be extended to Professor Latta, 
and all others who have contributed to its success, and to the pleasure 
and benefit of those attending. 


COUNTIES REPRESENTED AND DELEGATES AT CONFERENCE. 


The counties represented and the registered delegates attending the 
Conference are as follows. Quite a number who attended from the 
vicinity of Lafayette did not register as delegates: 

Adams County—C. D. Kunkle, Chairman, Monmouth. 

Allen County—Alexander Johnson, Chairman, Fort Wayne. 

Bartholomew County—Frank Tyner, Chairman, Elizabethtown. 

Benton County—J. E. Stump, Secretary, Boswell. 

Blackford County—A. S. Wetsell, Chairman, Dunkirk; Mrs. F. V. 
Erwin, Hartford City. 

Boone County—P. K. Hessong, Chairman, Zionsville. 

Brown County—John F. Bond, Chairman, Nashville. 

Carroll County—Geo. W. Shanklin, Chairman, Cutler; T. Fouts, Cam- 
den. 

Cass County—John P. Martin, Chairman; H. E. Martin, both of 
Logansport. 

Clark County—Joe W. Williams, Chairman, Henryville. 

Clay County—Silas Foulke, Chairman, Cory. 

Clinton County—D. F. Maish, Chairman, Frankfort; W. W. Peter and 
M. 8S. Gunkle, of Mulberry; I. D. Reed, Moran. 

Crawford County—J. F, Zimmerman, Chairman, Wickliffe. 
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Daviess County—Philander McHenry, Chairman, Mrs. P. H. McHenry, 
Plainville. 

Dearborn County—J. C. Hall, Chairman, Wrights Corner; Elmer G. 
Tufts, Secretary, Aurora. 

Decatur County—A. F. Venner, Chairman, Hartsville. 

Dekalb County—J. E. Dermott, Secretary, St. Joe; Mr. and Mrs. Cal 
Husselman, Mary Britton, Frank Britton and Fay Britton, of Carunna. 

Delaware County—W. Max Shafer, Chairman, Shideler; Mrs. John 
M. Bloss, Muncie. 

Dubois County—Jacob R. Gercken, Chairman, Hilbert Gercken, both 
of Huntingburgh. 

Fayette County—Milton Trusler, Connersvillé; Elias Scholl, Lyon’s 
Station. : 

Floyd County—Charles H. Hans, Chairman, Duncan. 

Fountain County—Jesse Brant, Chairman, Albert Campbell, both of 
Hillsboro; Wm. Kreusch, Covington. 

Fulton County—Isaiah Imler, Chairman, Rochester; Mrs. James Cur- 
tis, Akron. 

Gibson County—Mrs. A. L. Smith, Princeton. 

Grant County—Mr. J. M. Ballard, Chairman, Marion. 

Hamilton County—Mr. 'l’. J. Lindley, Noblesville; E. H. Collins, Car- 
mel. 

Hancock County—George Walker, Chairman, and J. Weaver Walker, 
Willow; Mr. and Mrs. W. P. Binford, Greenfield. 

Harrison County—Horace Flora, Chairman, Corydon. 

Hendricks County—Evan B. Davis, Chairman, Mrs. Evan B. Davis, 
Cartersburg, J. M. T. Welborn, Bridgeport. 

Henry County—J. H. Hewitt, Chairman, New Castle; R. C. Morgan, 
Knightstown 

Huntington County—B. F. Biliter, Mrs. J. A. Walker, A. W. Coluice 

, J. W. Brown, all of Huntington. 

ae ard County—L. C. Hoss, Chairman, Kokomo; John W. Taylor, 
Mrs. Sophia H. Taylor, Vermont. 

Jay County—M. H. Hannon, Chairman, Bryant. 

Jackson County—O. E. Carter, Chairman, John Auld Forsythe, both 
of Seymour. 

Jennings County—William M. Phillips, Butlerville. 

Johnson County—John Tilson, Secretary, Franklin; Geo. C. Banta, 
Franklin. 

Jasper County—Mrs. Ruby Barcus. | 

KKosciusko County—N. W. Powell, Chairman, Ettna Green. 

Laporte County—W. W. ane Chairman, Scott Wall, Secretary, W. 
A. Banks, all of Laporte; L. S. Fitch, Oakwood. 

Lake County—C. B. bees Chairman, Z. H. Fiefield, both of Le- 
Roy; Ernest H, Hixon, J. M. Hack, both of Crown Point, 
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Lagrange County—L. E. Deal, Chairman, Lagrange; J. N. Babcock, 
Topeka. 

Madison County—W. Clifford Wood, Chairman, Pendleton. 

Marion County—W. B. Flick, Chairman, Lawrence; Mrs. J. W. Bates, 
Broad Ripple; W. H. Freeman, J. N. Hurty, both of Indianapolis. 

Marshall County—Mrs. R. A. Hume, and Robert A. Hume, of Ply- 
mouth. 

Martin County—J. M. Sherfick, Chairman, Shoals. 

Miami County—Wm. GC. Bohn, Chairman, Peru. 

Monroe County—H. H. Parks, Chairman, Bloomington. 

Morgan County—Nixon Henley, Chairman, Monrovia; D. B. Johnson, 
Mooresville, Chas. Eby, Brooklyn. 

Noble County—J. M. Schermerhorn, Chairman, Brimfield. 

Newton County—Will Simons, Kentland. 

Ohio County—W. B. Harris, Chairman, Rising Sun. 

Orange County—Oscar Hardman, Chairman, Orleans. 

Owen County—H. L. Daggy, Chairman, Spencer. 

Perry County—J. J. Wheeler, Chairman, Rome. 

Pike County—J. D. Selby, Chairman, and Leslie Lamb, of Dateranune: 

Porter County—John Brummitt, Chairman, Valparaiso; and J. S. Rob- 
bins, E. Iu. Furness, Furnessville. 

Posey County—John B. Elliott, New Harmony; J. H. Gwaltney, 
Poseyville. 

Pulaski County—T. M. Davis, Chairman, R. A. Phillips, Secretary, H. 
P. Low, all of Star City. 

Putnam County—L. A. Stockwell, Chairman, Mr. and Mrs. J. B. 
Burris, all of Cloverdale; also W. Pickens, of Cloverdale. 

Randolph County—H. W. Hill, Chairman, Winchester. 

Ripley County—Geo. C. Miller, Chairman, Dillsboro. 

Rush County—T. A. Coleman, Chairman, and Mrs. T. A. Coleman, of 
Rushville. 

Scott County—L. B. Stewart, Chairman, Scottsburg. 

Shelby County—Henry Pand, Chairman, Shelbyville; Adam F. May, 
Flat Rock. 

Spencer County—C. C. Dawson, Chairman, Spencer. 

Starke County—Fred Garing, Chairman, and Mrs. Rose Garing, of 
North Judson. 

Sullivan County—O. P. Pifer, Chairman, Carlisle. 

Tippecanoe County—O. C. Allen, Chairman, Mrs. O. C. Allen, H. A. 
Huston, Q. A. Earl, Grant Holwerda, G. L. Marshall, J. J. Morehouse, J. 
F. Pierce, W. F. Bryan, all of Lafayette; S. E. Smith, J. W. Smith, 
both of Montmorenci; L. N. Jester, Colburn; J. H. Boone, Shadeland. 

Tipton County—J. D. Smith, Chairman, Wm. Findling, Will Manlove, 
Frank McLaughlin, all of Tipton. 
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_ Union County—H. F. McMahan, Secretary, Liberty; Mrs. Oliver La- 
Fuze, Liberty; Oliver P. Laluze, Liberty. 

Vanderburgh County—W. A. Hanning, Secretary, and A. E. Swope, 
Evansville; Lewis L. Van Dusen, Evansville. 

Vermillion County—E. B. Thompson, Secretary, Dana. 

Vigo County—C. C. Belt, Chairman, Edwards. 

Switzerland County—G. W. Dorrell, Chairman, Mrs. Geo. W. Dorrell, 
Hast Enterprise. 

Washington County—Mrs. C. N. Lindley, Chairman, Mrs. W. W. Stevy- 
ens, both of Salem. 

Warren County—N. W. Slater, Chairman, Henry Messmore, both of 
Marshfield; J. W. Crone, Annie F. Crone, Mrs. Roses Farr, John C. Good- 
wine, Mr. and Mrs. T. J. Farden, all of West Lebanon. 

Warrick County—N. P. Hines, Chairman, Boonville. 

Wayne County—J. A. Commons, Chairman, Mrs. J. A. Commons, Cen- 
terville. 

Wells County—J. A. Walker, Chairman, Huntington. R. R. 1. 

White County—W. H. Downs, Chairman, Idaville. 

Whitley County—Geo. R. Knisely, Chairman, Columbia City. 


Numberof ,counties represented: sarees 62a ee eee 81 
Number of ‘resistered:sdelecaites s c.ssthe ss o- ose eb oe eee 168 


SCHEDULE ANNUAL FARMBRWS’ INSTITUTES FOR 1901-1902. 


Hach county of the State held an Institute under State auspices the 
past season. The following is a schedule of the meetings held, showing 
time and place of meeting, chairman and speakers assigned: 


DECEMBER. 
PLACE OF MER Een ce Date. ASSIGNED SPEAKERS. 

Mioyd swowardsvalllle cesses cinigaceamesites Monday, Dec.2........ } 

Chas. Hans, Duncan .......... Benge aCe Tuesday, Dec.3........ .| Mrs. Bates. 
Harrisons COLVaonececcsceeerioe reste ame: Wednesday, Dee.4.... Curryer. 

Horace Kora, Corydon: oss. ssiec sce: Thursday, Dec.5...... 
Washington; Sallemn'ns.... \cencs Sacearees eee 2 HridayscecsOscneereeeia Curryer. 

Mrs. Chas. Lindley, Salem.............. Saturday, Dec. Tet sesen.. Collins. 
Clare; Otiscoy. cease eee ene cesar Monday, Dec. 2:......... McMahan. 

Joe Williams, Henryville .............. Tuesday; Dec. 32... osten. Mrs. Lindley. 
Jennings, North Vernon)... .+csssneers eae Wednesday, Dec. 4.... | 

PB? Bwans Hayden 275 hese ees Thursday, Dec.5...... t| MeMahan. 
Scot ScoOutsbUres.c..tec 1) seeks tee oes Friday, Dec.6.......... | Burton. 

L. B. Stewart, Scottsburg............... Saturday, Dec. 7....... 
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DECEMBER—Continued. 


PLACE OF MEETING AND CHAIRMAN OF | Date. ASSIGNEDSPEAKERS. 
Ripley etl ais te oe, Sekt ae on oa Sento Aes Monday, Dec.2........ | 
CAC y Muller; Dillsboro).cs soo tees shen Tuesday, Dec.3........ | 
Dearborn, Wrights Corner...........:.....- Wednesday, Dec.4.... || Lane. 
Hall, Wrights Corner ............. Thursday, Dec.5...... {| Mrs. Carter. 
Decatur luetis Corner 22-5. soe oestee ens Friday, Dec. 6.......... | 
Keivienner, Hartsville cx.see..)- nace Saturday, Dec.7....... J 
MEHOTEON BOLIEWIOW: c.csc> sic.s asec cece cele Monday, Dee. 2.......... Husselman. 
U.M. Stewart, Madison................. Tuesday, Dec. 3......... Dorrell. 
SwWilizerland sVeVAY == 4.-.00 Sete ees cee tects Wednesday, Dee. 4....... Husselman. 
W. Dorrell, East Enterprise......... Thursday, Dec.5........ U.M. Stewart. 
OHTOR RAISINS SUM ae ale has ae read ole ridays eco cree ncee Husselman. 
Web Harriss Rising Sul esc: vee ccce Saturday, Dec.7......... Dorrell. 
Wiarnick, Bo@niville in .acsc.cevcccec: cteedest Monday, Dee. 2........ } 
Hines boon vallectcs. 2 esccern cece Tuesday, Dec.3........ | 
MpPENCern CHTISNEY we eal not ccia wes couts cla clon Wednesday, Dec. 4..... || Stockwell. 
C. C. Dawson, Grandview............... Thursday, Dee. 5....... | D. B. Johnson. 
Dubois, ‘Huntingburg BE ooa dicicde dann aroun eats Friday, Dec.6:......... 
J.R. Gerken, Huntingburg............. Saturday, Dec.7....... | 
BxleeaWanslo wii sacs veil eniear nee Monday, Dee. 9.......... Curryer. 
JED SOLNs EOLOTESDULR its .05 oft wena pens Tuesday, Dec.10......... Mrs. Lindley. 
Vanderburgh, Stringtown .................. Wednesday, Dec. 11...... Van Norman. 
W.C. Goldsmith, Evansville, R. R.2...| Thursday, Dec.12....... Mrs. Lindley. 
oe (Hnpbis hikes veetiyss sees eee eee Hridaya eealovwce ace Van Norman. 
J. immerman, Wickliffe............ Saturday, Dec. 14........ Hines. 
Lawrence, Mitchell...... Eee ease De eee Wednesday, Dec. 11.:.. | 
. Sherwood, Bryantsville.......... Thursday, Dee. 12...... .| Keim. 
Orange, Unlannta tenes ee ol ee a 928 es PridaysWecuilse race || Curryer. 
Scar Haraman, Orleans)..;..25:.-.sse Saturday, Dec. 14 .... J 
MNO xisdO BCU O Williaa erst. oie oeerse ote aelot anon Monday, Dee. 9........ } 
Ellis House, Bicknell... ..<.:.0...0..025: Tuesday, Dec, 10....... | MeMahan. 
Martins lo0e00tes: s-) jheeon fos cee ted scaes Wednesday, Dee. 11.... {| E. M. C. Hobbs. 
J. M. Sherfick, Shoals. .......5..+...... Thursday, Dec. 12..... J 
Dee Washington Sie Peree eBid rv aye Deculpescese-cen McMahan. 
P. McHenry, Plainville................. Saturday, Dec. 14 ..... Mrs. Erwin. 
Olay Clavie City resets cate aake ee eee eke Monday, Dee. 9........ } 
Silapelloulikes Corys sc. ceu cco tect eees Tuesday, Dec. 10....... || Husselman. 
ere ae eae EE INeR ide shisibw.8 taken eeeR a ele we Wednesday, Dee. 11.... | | Mrs. Erwin. 
Bre Ptreys LYONS er ses nes oa sccite sb tees Thursday, Dec.12..... J 
Owen's DOnGOrs Roe etioed oderss Soon on ieee Friday, Dec. 13...........| Husselman. 
Klin Dapcyppencerscn-sts.sekeoe os Saturday, Dec. Tee Burris. 
Warren. Wiest lebanon... ..co:., exes cose Monday, Dec.9......-- } 
. W. Slater, Marshfield Tuesday, Dec. 10....... 
Fountain, Veedersburg....... Wednesday, Dec. qe 1 Billingsley. 
Jesse Brant, Hillsborough Thursday, Dec.12 . || Mrs. Bloss. 
Parke hock villes.csccekecs: Friday, Dec. 13.. ail 
Thos. a Neyine Catlin. castes. seeacts Saturday, Dec. 14...... J 
Vermillion, Cayngaaac.esc.n 2. ceeds s. ea oace Monday, Dee. 16......... Husselman. 
L-Wihittesc ames) anges. sso <.cseetecee Tuesday, Dec. 17......... Mrs. Ross. 
Sullivan, Sullivan se cee as cease et coesclo cet Wednesday, Dec. 18.... | 
IPiferaCarlislers.ccc-e en coke seas Thursday, Dec.19...... || Husselman. 
Montgomery, Crawfordsville............... Friday, Dec. 20........ Burris. 


M. Harshbarger, Ladoga............. 


Saturday, Dec. 21.. 
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DECEMBER—Continued: 


BOARD OF AGRICULTURE: 


PLACE OF MEETING AND CHAIRMAN OF 
INSTITUTE. 


Bees Danville 
E. B. Davis, ate 
Shelby, Shelbyvill e 
Henry Pond, Shelbville 
Bartholomew, Hope 


est Hartford City 
AWS: Whetsel, Dunkirk 


White, Idaville 
Wm. Downs, Idaville 


Pulaski, Star City 
M. Davis, Star City 


Oe reece et cee eee ences 


Kosciusko, Warsaw 
W. Powell, Etna Green 


Vigo, Terre Haute. 
CAC 2Belt}Merre Haute... -eree eee 
Perry, Rome 
J.J. Wheeler, Rome 


Monroe, Bloomington 
W.H.H. Parks, Bloomington 


Datz. 


Monday, Dec. 1 
Enesaay Dec. 1 
Wednesd 
Thursday, Dec. 
Friday, Dec. 2 
Saturday, Siac. 


Monday, Dec. 1 


Tuesday, Dec. 17 


Wednesday, Dee. 18...... 
Thursday, Dec. 


Friday, Dec. 20 
Saturday, Dec. 


Monday, Dec.1 


Tuesday, Dec. 17 
Wednesday, Dec. 18...... 


Thursday, Dec. 


Friday, Dec. 20 
Saturday, Dec. 


Monday, Dec. 16 
Tuesday, Dee 17 


Wednesday, Dec. 18...... 
Thursday, Dec. 19 


Friday, Dec. 20 
Saturday, Dec. 


Monday, Dec. 16 
Tuesday, Dec. 17 


Wednesday, Dec. 18 
Thursday, Dec. 19... 


Friday, Dec. 27 
Saturday, Dec. 


Friday, Dec. 27 
Saturday, Dec. 


Friday, Dee. 27 


Saturday, Dec. 


Friday, Dec. 27 


Saturday, Dec. 


JANUARY. 


ay, Dec. 16... 


6 
hee 


1O% 
21 
6 


19 


al eeu 
6 


19 


Aline heseae 


21 


28 


28 


Oe wee noes 


28 


28 


ASSIGNED SPEAKERS. 


Lane. 
C. M, Hobbs. 


Hart. 
D. B. Johnson. 


Mrs. Bates. 
D.B. Johnson. 


Mrs. Erwin. 
McMahan. 


Mrs. Erwin. 
McMahan. 


Mrs. Erwin. 
Curryer. 


Mrs. Kline. 
Prof. Huston. 


Som 
Mrs. DeVilbiss. 


McMahan. 
Mrs. DeVilbiss. 


Curryer 
Mrs. DeVilbiss. 


Curryer. 
Billingsley. 


Collins. 

Mrs. Day. 
Flick. 
Billingsley.~ 


Prof. Huston. 
andel. 


Prof. Troop. 
Mrs. Bates. 


Keim. 
Prof. Latta. 


Jackson, Seymour 
O. E. Carter, Seymour 


Thursday, Jan. 


Friday, Jan. 3. 


Priday,Janvorcscscesn. 


Saturday, Jan. 


2 


Mrs. Bates. 
McMahan. 


Burton. 


Van Norman (F.). 


McMahan (S ). 


FARMERS’ 


INSTITUTES. 


JANUARY—Continued. 


Piack oF MEETING AND CHAIRMAN OF 


pe a Date. ASSIGNED SPEAKERS. 

MAY EOL ANd, sceisee ee sceeee SAR AaeE tices Menday, Jan.6....... } 

MoH: Hannon, Bryant... ...lccee-sc +s Tuesday,Jan.7........ | 
(Adair, Wecatar cur vibes. chu est oe Wednesday, Jan. 8.... || Mrs. Bates. 

Kunkle, Monmouth............... Tunraday, Jan.9....... [| Thorp. 

Wells, Blatt oulss Sos 3.8 eae ne oeiae Friday, Jan. 10......... | 

de as Walker, Huntington, R. R.1......| Saturday, Jan.11...... J 
Starke, North Judson................ ..-| Monday, Jan.6........ ) 

Fred Garing, North Judson .| Tuesday, Jan.7.......-. t Babcock. 
Hulton, Rochester: ...s4-5..1 sen. « ..| Wednesday, Jan. 8.... || Wm. Stuart. 

Teiahvionlers Rochestericcs.-c0 cea seme Thursday, Jan.9....... J 
Huntington, Huntington................:-. Mriday, Jan-10....-....2.- Babcock. 

G Bailey, Huntington............... Saturday, Jan.11........ Billingsley. 

Bocca en COR onaee Friday, Jan. 10...........] Prof. Plumb. 


Jasper, Rensselaer 
B omer, Rensselaer 


Saturday, Jan. 11 


Mrs. Kline. 


Gibson; Patok esos toc so ueen heeeel eee eeee Wednesday, Jan. 8.... 
Robert Mitchell, Princeton............. Thursday. Jan. 9....... McMahan. 
eae IWindesVilleciccoe iokess cosacdenenes Friday, Jan. 10......... U. M. Stewart. 
W. Cartwright, Wadesville.......... Saturday, Jan.11...... J 
Allens Ort WAYNE ccaiscisisie soc veecnectees Hriday, JanalOys- cae ace Somers. 
Alex. Johnson, Fort Wayne............ Saturday, Jan.1l........ Hart. 
Dekalb Awbuarny 226 3s. o050%0 is icdeletenre ete ce Monday, Jan. 13....... 1} 
H. M. Widney, St. Joe......... Tuesday, Jan. 14....... | ; 
Steuben, ‘Angol ashe ces aa Wednesday, Jan. 15... (| Billingsley. 
’Parsell, Angola Thursday, Jan. 16..... f Mrs. Carter. 
Lagrange, Lagrange Shistes Mridavyadane lvenscacce | 
HD Ga Plato sstcsa- cs eedes deacteis cele Saturday, Jan.18...... 
NGwikompKentlandekssniccce voce seres oss oo Monday, Jan. 13......... Thorp. 
David Weldon, Kentland Ee otaeleata’s Sites Tuesday, Jan.14........ Mrs. Bates. 
Benton, Boswellsc... isis csc acc ccs teeeek Wednesday, Jan. 15..... Thorp. 
J.C. Dimmick, Boswell................. Thursday, Jan. 1 ..-.-| Whistler. 
Tippecanoe, Lafayette................ 2200+ Mriday, date l .5 .ca- ees Thorp. 
0.C. Allen, Lafayette .................. Saturday,Jan.18........ Mrs. Kline. 
Carroll sh lora Secor accs cocaine ocea neeone Monday, Jan. 20......... Billingsley. 
GawWeshankling Cutler: joss csgcc eens Tuesday, Jan.21......... Maish. 
Miami h One acaece ree neces cee ce eae Wednesday, Jan. 22... 
Wit bolt Perdis cses seus ceo cen oe eaces hursday, Jan. 23. .... Billingsley. 
Howards Kokomon ce sotes cn nsncencseeeees Friday, Jan. 24 ........ Mrs. Erwin. 
O88; KokGmO: -2.- 0.5200 ceeeweee Saturday, Jan. 25..... J 
Maporte wis portes oi. ccccssesek se semeccsae ee Monday, Jan. 20....... } 
He ONTY sIADOFLO.ccbcs co euees cee s Tuesday, Jan.21....... | 
St. Joseph, PouthiBbend sceeease ace neens Wednesday, Jan. 22.... McMahan. 
E. . Metzger, Granger bese Thursday, Jan. 23...... Mrs. Bates. 
Elkhart, Goshen eitten ic oct eaters Friday, Jan.24......... 
WHOLIN@Eer; GORNEM. .06 cc. esas aseal Saturday, Jan. 25...... 
Randolph, Winchester: ... 0... 5002 ...c00eece Monday, Jan. 20....... } 
E.W. Hill, Winchester........:........ Tuesday, Jan. 2l....... 
Witenes Conterville.. nai snes oe sscut Sens Wednesday, Jan. 22... \ Nowlin. 
Joseph Commons, Centerville ......... Thursday, Jan.°23..... Mrs. Carter. 
ae INS WECER ONS tia ceenee ness sare Kriday, Jane 24. ..cccc- | 
H. Hewitt, New Castle............... Saturday, aa Deere J 
Boone meh an ON cteripese ert ceice se = «ese: Monday, Jan. 27.......] : 
: K. Hessong, Zionsville............... Tuesday, Jan. 28....... { Keim. 
a RAPLONME see estate tise scene « Wednesday. Jan. 29... {| Mrs. Bates. 
DS mith; Pip bOMs wsccnc cic ctrescnc cnc Thursday, Jan. 30... J 
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BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


JANUARY—Continued. 


= a 


Piace or MEETING AND CHAIRMAN OF 


fearon Date. ASSIGNED SPEAKERS. 
Clinton Erankfortis acc ecenweesnenseeeee eee HridaysJancols sis cere Keim. 
D Marsh, Hranicfortecc se ecee nae Saturday, Feb.1......... Somers. 
Rush, paeeee Wednesday, Jan. 29... 
T. A. Coleman, oes Thursday, Jan. 30.... Nowlin. 


Franklin, Brookville. . 
. Cook, Mt. Carmel . 


Friday, Jan. 31 


Saturday, Feb.1....... 


Mrs. Lindley. 


FEBRUARY. 
Madison, An dersOnur secs -ar-bl- salen ieee Monday, Feb.3....... 
W.C. Wood, Pandietan Sheeler ete onan Tuesday, Feb.4........ 
Morgan, Mooresville Se sialic ue ere etal Wednesday. Feb.5.... 
Nixon Henley, Monrovia............... Thursday, Feb. 6..... 
Marion, Se cean PS aes A HAs Dae SO atce OCS Kriday, Heb. is... ..ss 
W.B. Flick, raters De racsa(ehe Sra erekeleiess ie Saturday, Feb. 8...... 
Marshall, ees bad “X tacetra a afebanisiensie sabes Monday, Feb. 3....... 
C. W. Shakes, Behan Shee A Aus oes Tuesday, Feb. 4........ 
Whitley, Columbia City 2.2: scss-ucenccsene Wednesday, Feb. 5.... 
Geo. Knisely, Golertis City nee Thursday, Feb. 6...... 
Cass, MOfansportsaccocccioccciss swies comeucctorans Friday, Feb. 7........ 
P. Martin, Logansport............... Saturday, Feb. 8...... 
Umionsibertyics-cce eset nceecioste arenes Wednesday, Feb. 5... 
James Haton, Liberty.................5- Thursday, Feb. 6 
Mayetto, Connersville ss. .ic 0 cise erect uslteleet: Kiridays Hop uienccsseece 
W.R. Porter, Connersville............. Saturday, Feb. 8......... 
Porter; Valparaiso: sce «0s ssnenenice eae staice Wednesday, Feb.12..... 
J. W. Brummitt, Valparaiso........... Thursday, Feb. 13....... 
. Thursday, Feb. 13.... 
Make, Crown! Pointirc cence avels cic ria sle sels A y 
“BB: Benjamin, eRoy. 2) 50.6..cc | Eriday, "Fob. 14 as 


Lane. 
Keim. 


Lane. 
Mrs. Kline. 


Billingsley. 
Benjamin. 


ee 
C. M. Hobbs. 


D.B. Johnson. 
Nowlin. 


McMahan. 
Miss Day. 


Prof. Latta. 
Mrs. Kline (F.S.). 
McMahan (F.S.). 
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ATTENDANCE AT ANNUAL FARMERS’ INSTITUTE. 


The following table gives the number of sessions and the average 
attendance at each Annual Institute. The average attendance at each 
Institute for each of the three years previous and the general averages 
for several years are given for comparison: 


Average Attendance. 


Number — —— 

County. Sessions 1902. 1900- 1899- 1898- 
Held. 1901. 1900. 1899. 

PNCOANTIS Peseitest Rares ha atone eS Oe Oe, CO) 216 208 206 205 
PTET yeh ee oe ese he Seok oe WD 307 167 286 199 
Bartholomew EF et te hee OE eae ae 177 508 480 15 
NS CTIGOT ars ees hace 8 Tee he toed aT ed 140 266 48 il7at 
BTA COTU poet Season tate che hor anes te nie ome 98 463 161 155 
LOOT CR eed ele SE ee eee ees 5 290 2, 340 60 
LESION IVEY cater eaters hee Paes ea A ea ae Ra 147 70 128 124 
Carroll ee Atak ave tiiaihs eew ane toed oA. 294 185 102 81 
CAS SBferite eg ars shre Neat eels cate OA: 190 122 173 164 
(CF eaite zea vee a et REE et tel 5 78 38 57 100 
CIE US och ois com, eens ae rae 5 82 184 10% 192 
CGHIT a 0) 1 ro Sega a nec ek tap PERE re 5 1,165 403 375 222 
CrawLOndeeier stant tact a ate tie ean eee: (i 89 96 56 
DAN ESS Mote tetcaa ce che Sa ie eas Le Sit. ae 53 163 316 335 
TD Gard OM vate ercsi hacen aca os Oe eee te aos 5 174 88 123 100 
DD CCAS ets Nemec tie: att en NEE tance ooo 5 437 168 174 381 
DKA Mey n tome ee IAs tee ED 279 407 372 267 
Dela ATO as cctet totes s Olean nia bes 4 114 240 124 89 
DW DOISME eee th eee es tas be le Pee ee 176 204 155 184 
1 Bll kel a2 ah te stanton nce Rech a eS eee 5 985 754 785 390 
AV OGLCM sate can names. tye, yaks acim oe ot 222 204 109 145 
LO VC Pear aon eee eee Cn: 5 58 94 90 50 
TEMG gbboh dent ok. CAeieemer cer ciemcen Clear ns chee Ne cnt emer 5 178 123 194 1438 
ible Wall ke ih eb. See tite. serait ee A ale ieee aa Bi 268 326 188 272 
HAUL LOTS eee sy eicie SET oo te tee tae, s 5 582 528 682 665 
GSTS 0 Th Pet Sie ae a ane es as Carne 5 260 189 277 185 
(GHEGT NEA ean ee gee aes Senn ae ee ae ae 5 222 400 359 456 
(GPG GTC eaters reuse seas ahs tees pao, ba 5 252 192 69 45 
EAUITTT GON eee ae ees Coe ates Sees Oars 5 83 162 244 315 
ATCO C Kira tea ee nae cone ie oe ee 136 315 353 257 
A UATIAS OM ep ee weee ett cl eiare ieee tive ens 5 172 305 260 190 
1S (ENA en CLAS eR ea ea a: I(T 205 331 287 
DET Aw ees era) ee ae eae ARS alate Se 5 1,318 795 860 735 
ISIONWADAGN |G pears to Shan See ee eee 6 320 180 288 260 
EMUIMGIMVOTON aero ects oe et Ste 4 361 401 560 561 


EU GIGS OTe Pavan, Sesto Nae suse ht eiany als ececayel 6 254 136 170 152 
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Number — 


County. Sessions 1902. - 
Held. 
Al Vineay Lote ces hrs tata nanet aera erent nett aie 6 178 
AGUS OS OF toe aac eck RAGED Se ere oe toes 5 123 
SOMOGSOM Kycicte cue tre trac tetra sree tten ieee 5 169 
PEMIMINS Sh ase a sence uoteniichye oe ee oie D 78 
TOWSON hee een OS Oe Sere 4 181 
OS CHISKOM Sy Re ilaiie te ro tuteae ate: Oot Coo eee 275 
SGT 7 atatsyced cre ge sn eect he ae eon te oes 5 199 
MeV OT ANNES Orskig Sic, speeera tsuneo cele atom ten me cee 5 640 
SCE Ben hansherese ait ei aeeice sls) & aerate nee oie te,0) 
iaipORLEMRG Paani cokeeeereact pe eae Seas 5 247 
MAN EET COY so 2 lesa ais, seat we a eee he ie oS 62 
NLS OU ss Aalst Bier Mae oe See 5 581 
MMitaTsT OTe Waters <lencce cy th cases sie ieysicbevene cat ine 5 411 
IMTS ITED Fey. cover su twey ch once ashore MeKCIeM LA oe etek 5 ‘235 
MLE GI s-tyeesiar canes Geet pale ee ees Oe Bee 5 66 
ER EUTAN bse Speers ne ciNe @ aaine teeta ances hapa ace 4 143 
IVLORIN OC tate: haores-spsnse Brae eRe e cera dee Set 206 
NO MPS CIM CTV ose oer one 5 296 
VTE A apr ase eee cr cee eck acea eee ne OR ENC 5 295 
ING WUOD ser ciere acs od: cvdar ei nie SORE ooiare Sommer ake 5 120 
INGOY 0) Rees See ere Mee Soclirrla Sin icticeonier ats, fon 5 104 
(Oat a Seah Pek RoE a Rec R Ret eee San re 5 120 
\ OED AREA, Ne ain cueing te a ceca aimee 5 120 
WiC S Batre ice eee et eae oO Deere 5 58 
BAT RO os Tete ie seeoy acter oe ne ngCE eee 4 59 
MRORT Yao dca eae ek a ooo arses pe aed woo 6 244 
1 2D Eee oe ante ae ay ns Ch Mh cma A ES 2 4 Tal 
ROLE CT iad ato.) AEE ee As Gomrarcray ese 5 415 
POSEY: Fes. cnitatscig Dade, OO ae STE 5 448 
aS cay he iciegiceetat- tana hs dabepencs ea 5 124 
RSET TI ASK ios. 2 Sa sighs eta eto eee 5 362 
12 y3i10K6 Kol NG) Ab era meme Ore apie ast Se ae yi 5 603 
1 SITES ert ee Re CRO ra 115 cc eect eh ae 5 137 
EUUIS Wytecye es iorstevaneta) aeons SRO AA eee att 5 540 
SS COLUSA Web tee ae Deere Ae Ee aes 5 107 
[soLaVe) | eeretin ot a fectiinn Aes cen RRC gr eRe esr 5 268 
SI CLIGED cir sok ag < Fes eos wna a oame eee 195 
SUBIC mks arcne preter Ore eee ae eres + 72 
Sie OSC Places fo tavsteteon shes 1 he ee crag 5 1,140 
Steuben e7...0h< one ls iso sata eee ee 5 388 
SHUN geh Oe ees Bee co ot ea oc oa rete Gok 5 57 
Siwatzerlamd. 2. itoc\scies Gici baths cig che are 243 


Average Attendance. 
1900- 1899- 
1901. 1900. 

163 227 
207 219 
178 195 
IES) 63 
320 321 
521 615 
720 646 
436 642 
377 229 
300 360 
131 =i 
1,060 450 
190 167 
753 440 
47 35 
108 2A 2, 
182 172 
157 290 
252 406 
83 108 
115 197 
94 136 
344 204 
97 148 
311 354 
166 311 
162 217 
298 165 
445 414 
144 179 
370 386 
353 397 
134 152 
381 154 
165 133 
474 500 
244 199 
132 107 
1,105 1,000 
360 465 
64 101 
168 285 
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Average Attendance. 
Number — a“ —s 
County. Sessions 1902 1900- 1899- 1898- 
eld. 1901. 1900. 1899. 
PLL OC CHINO Ga ryiseny actual cue oe cise e eke 4 188 215 163 261 
TUTTO GT: Y SIRS acccs ere alee eae cctees Beato a aeaaaeee 5 508 470 586 525 
LITO E eA ee ete hee ee Bc 4 449 261 216 305 
Wall dlerniiirolnene sch om viene aa 6 196 151 181 195 
AVeeret TO mires Seekers, es llr scetewa ce achescs 5 108 170 62 67 
WAGES Sais pie OCR Oe nee eae ae 4 179 184 130 205 
NIVEA OPE ISTO, ASR cot ere ee a ae 4 88 213 129 234 
NVC CIR B sane tape on fons vel cicvets ue aus Rik 5) i: 35 85 60 
EVV E FIISTEN CRG carer pa neene Wa Th ete Banta salere 5 143 108 189 163 
WAST TOM Mrs sh ct-ce 95 ceremonies 5 163 93 299 151 
WWW IL Cte rodeo aie hic = cuidate Sogneieane tase 5 462 PATS 265 420 
RVC Sierra ctacuc air atsnee ys Geese felt oy fhe 5 480 640 416 466 
AVVO he esas 5 178 133 117 66 
SVV Tpit eaycaeciarace ae ets Shalom Ser ory Sretoher as sities 5 Ba2 470 353 146 
GeneralyaveraSerys cece sa cos. % 260 279 269 250 
Generaleaviendee,. VSO TSO. 7. ic 5% opeleiat cele s is}o'e ayer ara shel gS Ri 272 
Generaleavera cers !S96-L8OT cc no ceo oe ei ina oes woe booted ORe 
Genera ed y eCragsenel SOO=1 896 an bets te masa ecg Stade saltaee ele wie ee 272, 
General average, 1894-1895.... 118 


SCHEDULE OF SUPPLEMENTAL INSTITUTES FOR 1901-1902, 


PLACE OF MERTING AND CHAIRMAN OF 


INSTITUTE. Darter. ASSIGNED SPEAKERS. 
Beng boise Spiceland ae \ October: 2lsi-s 2 eee Van Norman, 
Henry, New Lisbon...................2500:: October22 se .cc.cesscce sc Van Norman, 
ee aiiar Uesaretawn 2... || Ostaber Benes. =. Van Norman, 
Wayne: ag nec vag rer igat sa is \ October:24e. ne a.cct tees Van Norman, 
Ree anaes Maanlaia Cig 2 | Odtaber.25.2..5, .2605-.56% Van Norman, 
ee Hettn sisaizin: iat bt Nip ed a \ October:26 50 5.25.0006% ae va Van Norman. 
BO eee Meer eGEe i {| Cstaber 28.0.0 sic. Van Norman. 
Men es Tousen; Prairie Creek .. ae } October 29................ Van Norman. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


PLack oF MEETING AND CHAIRMAN OF 
INSTITUTES. 


Jaaper, Wheatfield... 002+ «ogess ost Ae 
Edw. Biggs, Wheatfield 
hake; Vowellies:. eee ae eee eee 
O. Dinwiddie, Orchard Grove 
Porter, Chesterton 


Allen se oaielan Giseccet actions: eriooercace 
J.L.Smith, Hoagland .. 
Allen, Monroeville............ 
. Brown, Monroeville 
Whitley. Churubusco . 
Lewis Metsker, Churubusco. 
Whitley, South Whitley Eee es 
A.H. Pence, South Whitley 


Jasper, Remington 
AD wAlter,Remimnpetony-cneencensceaon 
Randolph, Losantville 
DSRS Beeson, Losantville:...c..ccce sce: 
Randoliphs Ridgevallelsesssesc noche bees 
H. Jack, Ridgeville 


Hancock, Fortville .... e neaet ieee nas 
; . McCord, McOordsville ............ 
Marion. -Cumberlan 


Johnson, Greenwood cescces yascese aclesaee 
E. A. Robinson, Rocke Lane ........... 
Morean, Wlartinsvillle::saccusesenuesecee cael. 
Majors, Martinsville 
Marion. Bridgeport 
J.M. T. Welborn, Bridgeport 


Hendricks. Pittshorosenses-ceee eee ee \ 
WikKeeny, Pittsboro:...)-:.0.cemeese 
Howard, Greentowntl.eacenseees cae encee \ 


Cates, Syeamore 
Howard, New London 


ClintonwMaddileMorkipeasseesceeee ce. eae. 
M Unger, Middle Fork.............. 
Wiarren) sine avallage wees ccee ete cr omens 
J.G. Eberle, Pine Village 


Knox, Rrickton esis chavusees osteo es 
Ed Ruble, Frickton 
Warrick, Vankeetownbecs eceeneene entre 
L. Taylor, Yankeetown 
Warrick, Elberfeld 
Wm. Fisher, Elberfeld 


DatTrE. 


ASSIGNED SPEAKERS. 


Novemberi22 seman. 


November 18 


November 19 


November 20... 
November 21... 
November 22... 
November 23 


November lSiasee-eeereee 


November 19............. 
Nowember/20)ji-s.acse-= oe 
November clean scannecer 
INOVvember 22 .cetscee esses 
November23. 0.)5.:5-.2-- 
November 20........... } 
November2 oe os---c \ 
November 22........ ... { 
November23. css... ce: J 
November i8........... } 
Noviemberdo= ss sscnesse \ 
November 20........... } 
November 21........... J 
November 22: ....0.0..-2 
November 23ncseeeseeeeee 
November 18......... Za) 
November 19........... H 
November 20........... i 
WOVeMmbperZhvas a. hohees { 
November 22........... | 
November 23........... J 
Novemberi8i.c-nacemc 
November lO .oncnsee- 
November 20........... } 
November 21........... { 
November 22........... 
November 23........... J 
November 18........... } 
November 19..........- | 
November 20........... L 
November 2) }4..4t2.00 { 
November 22........... | 
| November!23 J cceus gees J 


Van Norman. 


Babcoek. 
Van Norman. 


McMahan. 
Curryer. 


Husselman. 
Mrs. Erwin. 


Husselman. 
Mrs. Erwin. 


Husselman. 
Prof. Troop. 


Nowlin. 
Mrs. Bates. 


Billingsley. 
Mrs. Bloss. 


Prof. Plumb. 
Lane. 


Lane. 
Somers. 


Lane. 
Mrs. Carter. 


Maish. 
Somers. 


Burris. 
Flick. 


Burris. 
Keim. 


Randel. 
Gwaltney. 
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Touma: DatE. ASSIGNED SPEAKERS. 
INH aN Shh gt CH Oh Zed oceans Hunuedngeecrondan November 18 
= page om Conse ER ant, Birds Eye .... noventiet a chit 
TEM O Hwy Olu wyatt a tenia cc see cmcterscts ovember ollins. 
W.B. Anderson, Otwell ......-... November 21 Dorrel. 
BS nenGears OC POL! o.ypn(ce epee evi ole elaras eels November 22 
JoeAs Haities, ROCK DOLG sss. ace. cine pelals November 23 
Harrison, Laconia ...... Soe, hoce oemepeanoadact November 18........... 1 
Se Teed ee ON eeelovemborahs c-a.0e [| Burton: 
Je Mie Walvis si Wm MOD wiOGd se. cr seinc cite ois Novientber 2llis...ceiccae Cooperider. 
Washington, Martinsburg.............-.--- November 22........... | 
W.H. Bright, Martinsburg............. November 23........... J 
Ory IG | Aseen ase oneeeo ga boeaehaeneat oc November 25............- Randel 
(ESN: Braxton, Pa oliticaans.sektcasccomstse November 26............. E. M, My Hobbs. 
Owen, Gosport OL NR ORI Soa November 27.........-- | 
@QeAM Pritchard; Gosport. . 2s. c.. wos November 28.........-- Burton. 
PN EE (GEHTS AYO hos peat Shorr ache One IR Oe Bee mo act! November 29........... {| EK. M. C. Hobbs. 
F. Wakeland, Cataract .............- November 30.........-- J 
Montgomery, Ladoga............. 0-26. eees November 25........... | 
7 i M. Harshbarger, Tadogan. sac < November 26........... \ | ug entahar 
utnam, Russellville Pea caiet Paeealle ca . 
Ti ae Stockwell, Cloverdale. EERE A j November DA iecgel Sea cea [ DB: Johnson. 
SACK SOM WV OOMOY. cine oi ieloiess (eietsolaisin0.0 one eielonios November 29-30........ J 
easginek os eee EI Ae Se Ae Nevem bes 2 Bee erica: | 
ING Gey ina (Eades) dentaghng once GoabA. Ovember26....-4-05: 
Millkkhiarts Nappanee se else ols cet wlcile clare November 27..........- | Husselman. 
7 ae Anglin, Nappanee.....,........-- ievenhes Be Peo Sa ape oa Curryer. 
OKBILD, DE. JOO] 2.00. oe cen che we nccs eevee seer OWMCTNDOL AI ijenicc acces 
H-He Widney, Sts Jioegg. x... 0.5. o>. em November 30........... J 
St. Joe, New Carlisle.................+---- ) 
= a ee New Carlisle......... December 4............ | 
POC MORCE OL Mie racecars taka sailed oi alsiaisleuess } { 
. & - Curtis, Osceola MEA SS phate December 5............ Van Norman. 
a renee Giinto) icisihat tay speeraeoeeen pace ce t 
N. Babcock, Topeka................ s December 6............ J 
Henry isnig btstown a-2-0)- onssicne se o.staicepts Sanmary Qos cane Nowlin. 
R. C. Morgan, Knightstown ..........-. Janwary 2oponeen sores Mrs. Lindley. 
WAGON MId dLetOwRe sms. sc ctamie cles ca.s incre February 17 
C. H. Morgan, Prairie Creek... February 18... McMahan. 
GiabeonnOwenswillo sete. coe semitetieys emcee February 21 Wm. Stuart. 
W.D. Johnson, Owensville............. February 22 
pucecey aa a pappaee (ecnas copes daa Heveuers Es Fy NPs aistahays 
aco Cll see Blot cate aco sete oe etree GhrwanyeZorenuineee oes 
Pike, Petersburg............. Hebrianrye2onsoscste: || MeMahan. 
Leslie, Lamb, Petersburg.. HebRUATy oleaceeireen ee {| U.M. Stewart. 
Owen eatnicks puree cen scnsesjicie ate sias ss Hebruary28oc-2 5 ote ces. | 
SPAS in os Wam a ligurrc ancien ate sniete ots Mian chillestespacsesc sane J 
Floyd, Gtant Lins Hall. eects navarcas nls shee ones 2 Agere aeons ] 
inds, New any.. ebLUualey won esesie tine: 
Scott, Pemingtanee:. ei. b cece ce ckeds sed: Mebruary.2Occccesh sect t| Burton. 
: Mace, Lexington............,...-- Hebruanry 222 osc. us) | | Gwaltney. 
Jennines arise CLOSSIM Giscts,. ccisaresetrcels < Hebriaryi28) o-cr i sce: | 
A. V. Hudson, Paris Crossing..:........ Wh) NLS as ceeaag komma J 
Noble yKendallvilterc.cant.ss cease cen WHobnusry2tsct sinee cece: | 
=, si) K qucsen berry: Kendallville........} eae a Be mr ctantects | 
ellbenaOrlandees. we tack eon aan kor ns. BDRUATY 2Oloneccse ssc: 
7 D.C. ealiebar ys deena aOR in Peace Hebrilary 2ince. ao cee t ue B, Johnson. 
agrange, Wolcottville .................. urris. 
i, Se pe isnmtan Woleativille Spee ee i February 28............ | 
APYAN ES GailalmMia soso) Aaser cyanea mucene es 
AI THC hy IPN ACy aapecheoouse ou seee i March l................ J 
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eporte, Hanna 
W . Osborn, Hannit..........:.2....... 
Marshall, Bourbon ES VAST ea oe a 
@5We Shakes; Bourbon:...2.5..0--2-us0. 
Noble, eee 
J.C. Kimmel, Ligonier... 


eee eee wee eee were eee eee 


ee eee 


Huntington, Warren 
J.W. Beard, Warren....... 
Blackford. Millgrove Pirate nts 
J.S. Fuqua, ee 
Tipton, Windfall 
W.c. Legg, Windfall . 


Union, College: Comer-...22-¢ <<... sl ncmeste 
WBartloys bathers cestse ce scise secre 
Switzerland, East Enterprise............... 
. Brimer, Bascom 

Ripley, Osecod hae Fees cll 
C.M. Shockley, Osgood...............-. 


Clark, Borden 
W.W. Borden, Borden.................. 
Hien Manesvillens.. coset cece tees 
. Harbinson, Breckenridge......... 
Crawford, Eckerty 
James Thurston, Eckerty..............- 


Parke: Rosedalezcxtoas-ec ose be ecose elon 
A.H. Rukes, Rosedale.................. 

Moxtizoniery, Darlington. Pane oarinee 
R. C. Harper, Darlington 


Fountain, Attica.......... 
Will Colvert, Attica.. 
Wabash, Roann........... 
S.H Werst, Wabash, R. R.1............ 
Wabash, Lafontaine Bote aes meena eee 
Ellis Bloom, Lafontaine..............-. 


Randolph barkeracce- ste tee oe cei ence 
H.M. Arbogast, Parker ss. nets cone tee 
Wayne, Cambridge City 
. H. Garr, East Germantown......... 
Hamilton, Sheridan 
s. Kercheval, Sheridan 


Pe 


Carroll, Yeoman 
Pulaski, Hranmces ville see cm contests tncteetrele 
L. W. Hubbel, Francesville............. 
Huntington, Clear Creek 
ren, Goblesville 
Huntington, Roanoke 


J 
Miller, Hunneton, POR Bde ta 


Sullivan, seal 
10) i fer, Carlisle. . 
Knox, Sand born. 
I. A. Hilderbrand, Sandborn.. 
Lawrence, Tunnelton.. W seen bloe manele 
R.S. Duncan, Bedford. coas.2 cheeks 
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Date. 


February 24............ | 
Hebruary 25..-eseseeece 
February 26 .......:2.. { 
Hebritary Qiescs sa.ccees | 
February 28............ 
Marchal neces nas ceek J 


March 13 
March 14 

ATCHULD weneccckececaeiee J 
Marche l0easets.\cctce ne } 

ATCA is cdectanenaven ae | 
March 12 )2enccsesemocce i 
Miareh 13 o.c: c.oeeeeee 
Maire hl ari. crac cesar | 
Mar chulisseecccmouesce 
March 17-18............ } 
March elo xs.s ncceore teas 
Marche 20 ijercicie osiravetoisionre | 
Mar chi'2l xc tee. cussions | 
Marchi 22 fee secccnieaecr J 
March 24.. 
March 25.. 
March 26.. 

arch 
March 28 
March 29 


ASSIGNED SPEAKERS. 


Billingsley. 
Babcock. - 


Billingsley. 
Flick. zi 


McMahan. 
Hines. 


Burton. 
Burris. 


McMahan. 
Flick. 


Benjamin. 
Collins. 


Babcock. 
D. B. Johnson. 


McMahan. 
Benjamin. 


Miss Day. 
Billingsley. 
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ATTENDANCE AT SUPPLEMENTAL INSTITUTES. 


County. Place. Average. 
PAT ORs fesers steer walt acoyessciene ae eves PROBS, tes dere ores neve eee. © le aves Cre tS 67 
PAU ID ataeass sieale gots) Shaye cap oeate e teac or die dele ION Oe WALT Get eiaceasis) Sect e tthe o..< ays, one 43 
ST ACKTON teh serve tay eies apenas nese aiel nh IMGT OVERS cto creie. sete rcnpona tev acatey shel ecko 13 
ATT ONS ceaterwaseresngece pape, eons kerevcae seize FY COMMUTES crecne, 2h oteiaed erat ncere oy ar et oeceeaie eas 188 
Btriplereet sieeve reer Staos,<ciisee, eters Borden. 42.4-..- RSE COT SPIE yg 182 
@hinGoriet eevee sentic oc scree sotivee IMigldlenonkse piv-evccetctencarey taeietetreet oe ere 213 
rs POE apa econ See ayes on eases Oe Vv Fela) GL elec epi ae tees ee Sac yy Oe I as ets aca 2 62 
We ka sere etn hers fae eaisaere sumer Ds Pel OC ane at chodinatocere oiense Neh ste Seevelion eet rene 25 
TOD OUS Be setic ete cues o meray s Meisk rane SIGS REN Cie, silane <icieuciessscnelersp i iekkee eae an ae 50 
Ry arse anf odpemsactorae sfitya sie) tei ton ae IN ADD ALE eapecaeiscas op aten meter eeaaesnehetanets 749 
UT OW Oe act Geaceren chs euaperae rseey ch eckans GVA tees PAN seeses sect evecessvereuevel yo leneeakere 71 
BIOMASS tess, os cis ote) carers Aah Gers SANE] GANG et ave cece. chen che, cteciera Saleen cheees ateiagor Merees 77 
RUG ME erceoteeere civ. co cteismans ‘sub, beet wie PASTS MME Yeas oicettavcodsivahact ct Movayelis tneren scotche: oo mROS 124 
GibSOnte heer ee sane ae seals Owensyvall evince seinen otter cere 360 
ELAM GCO Mi. lacs ccases ace maiete os ce SHOT GATS ayaa cissoteceve caeter sie ore evek eaten {iT 
ERAN COC Keniersau lan aiti eas ee Ort valle re eae fee acer sps IE OT as 173 
EMAVTEEIS OM eahe san, occcapee ns) ace ara aoe MAAC OMIA teva re told v.ga ont aineieta ihe «tin eae 110 
EM ALETSOM Sy oes etree eee nee MGAMES VALLE 2. cns<ahejehe-e stares anayetsie: aie eemerete 66 
ERCHINVaeR oon en een ise he es Te Sniceland 35 68sec eR aI St 60 
HER QM TS. ie stances aver eesiauts oie socssmv ase ocr SoM GS LOMA acer =: eaetovene rte e le one 374 . 
1 8 125 00 a aes Ran Saker toe ie Nee ene ING 1a IEATS ON ga enis fosters: « och oGhsieieie eco ae eee 60 
ER OM ISVs tases athens anennte tees oie eee pS TEES SUT SS Soe Cone eae eancuacnoh 5 45 
VEIL CK: Siiperevassro op eaccene tic, ate leven Sor PUES DONOR foo epee opens ie clasase yee eke 259 
EVO AEG secre cree s, <teist oS neyo csveteke CE TCCTULO WIN oe Says erei een +h sestotaieneie eoreeoua eke 60 
VOW ANE Mer aretart a Sisters: ss bide er ke a pees ING iy SIE OG OMe senvcyaeve ence euenon et Pore ere 65 
EM UMGIN TOM ss wereetars Stee: FR OATIOK ES zeae nies ei ater a lausieveres sis, ciansteucleceeMe 178 
ER UTC SEO yap 3 pcos, Sis one cvess ehciress e WAC M yee cree ce Suetc <oeS o aecNE ae w eevee eee 279 
RUPEE CO Mia sare, aieveuatels, ale ¢ silo oe ClCarACTEGK (56, cjerciaeasts. day oeteas, tocar 53 
VACKS ON cree pos pcietials ne Sees lake IVECO OIE Ye roots ects a stone ane stonciruer tiene ace Rees 84 
MASDOLARE sean eete cts ee antsy 6 Guat Wea tHeldies,, Fe cree clad ccetams, a steav ane peters 73 
AI IS) OYE1BS carpe sion eetnc a Cations DEER REIS FROMM SCONG 32, h-ascetete rc See ea een aoe oor 92 
Akin eees easepeoteone ata ue or Parisn@rosSim gs esc scis.ctee eestor eh 86 
OMTS OMe rake ov Seterses er sino erer ar ote Greenwood, «a seus sey Gee ooh ae he 163 
KUN ON yas tercteeui es Gis a oiera lohan nee EST CHUG OTM. = ots ct srace ae oleje- stares co cee ee ciate 121 
USED Oseterey ayewnican Gh ope olen Stan wrovetartanay Sisiere SANG ORM specs cteeserep sorta ls als eee 68 
Kosciusko..... Bree anes Her eythane MGHTOME gic ies scone ator rote ees 306 
ADEN ete tentaty orc mee Mag aifoy cone Sd) Sei eo eS MONWVE aN apare ill tiatesteseersvers dues Sosucrcus) stack et 197 
TANI Cote suc, step sisl =, crete, aco ouanav re aceee Wolcottville ....... Laan arto) elop di cure an ee eee 165 
WGN OTAN SOLES. Se Se ltacsrosio se era ae MAT ED APRS steatosis) ctetarnceee ornare ais Sees 76 
MUTANS Oar) sae saa cea ees si epaie, aret ws8 VINO DEKE Beh oo ais acceso cs seaeey thsisneter cece cnc ae Rene 84 
MVENWLECICE aotevacdsmleiins ciscs Crancecane ER UMMEICOM 2 cate cesie wis J sc ej Hem. on ere 72 
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County. Place. Average. 
Madison: a. ttat eoeee ee HN WrOOMM Arion ecetaiiones ties che oie tpatons teeters 422 
MATION Ty: fra arene okra S Ae, oe COUMDOELANG | sceceee «ota ack ek ee 172 
IVRATI OM feganystaee uae creek iced BIASED OLE wok torah. tf a te turonete Rote etal ort Ohteee 42 
Mier: Shall eee pists bee us Sh uceci aes ee BOuUrD OM ire cen. cacivense prone reran eee ratte ie ¢ 251 
MONTEZ OMELYss.2°92 ot oe Seer e DAnline tone: het ae eee 144 
AVC ONIN OT Yo) 2 recs. csan 9 sik cv aren etn LOR A ie a oh ee REM Bier Renee eee 166 
IANO EEeEET Oey ec eee UMNO. cae NE mat ade Martinsville vo .oson tice nore creee e 77 
IN(GY OLS 3 Sareea ene yen pita er ores oe oer TETSOMUSH AG ts 2 sees ta tos ee ete eto eer tote ayy 
UNO e cestete tet ian erates iat focwss re LONG allyl Queen aetna, ean rere crinte Neen eRe 139 
OMAN Ser soem Paco eae AOU We Fee eitcacente Chomersioe hese ee ieee pes > 115 
LO) S10 Ue segep cet nee NDR ects ts open in pee Cataract linc dee te eet eee 77 
Oy ie sey sitea., «eka sas ewes GOSPORtA Sak Geek Sees 51 
OWielin 228 aitehine hes ore chek eo ce utc eNOS Patricks Dube) aec.laisscces oie aso ea On 
Pret E IGE 5s ates ec letey erento ee ROSCOE atin cease chavo erehe eiere oie out erence 142 
AKG Sos rach yates She hoe ee eae ee IPGlELSDUER Aine yet de. keen eae 62 
1 EAI ef Saat Cutten eRe er a. SEatraemee: Otwelleadestrarea clad acers.ok cae eee 160 
OTe ies senate eas hess eS Chesterton. 3 Se cox’ 5 dexsmecntols ato Cae 67 
EAS Kies cee oy pieels, Sues eect Francesville : 57 
EUNEIM ANTI Sp oyiccapos aie se depste neice eeed ieagees ER LILSS © Llvillleiemerecwecst vee tec ee a a nee eee 161 
Evang Olip lice rsceuacicn is covers Ridg@evilleys. 5 pois versa eeleet a eae ree 158 
RRND: coy deco ey aed nae ata Barkenn tgs cs oo ae ee ee 175 
JECT ONS Yay oW Ne teeecpe nee Een Dein G ered ese OSanGville yey. sna dou enor eae oe eee a 
EVID @ Weare arspus sn sions un ater cep B ois acces OS SO OC Mp secia oe hk tonal tency eNapee erteMLLOE 
SE aI OSeD he fab csrdace ticks eos ING WHOARIISIG ty sioner ants teeta aac eerie 50 
SiRDOSE DING <a, sey stu ieucteue rie reine OSCEOLA ilar eae ron texans 3 cae rae nT 100 
SCOGEE is caterthcalte sissy serene meee WimderwOOd ewer, abic:s tacistne cases toe 49 
SS GO Ube rensks ne cys Rasishcts ater wcusweacr eee Tre XAT FOI Avis tlop uence neue ck onc lore 100 
SDEN CEL? Gihisaecictcernne Ace ae Dale sien HAPS cote Pee wore TO) 
SDEMGCOM, sctaycta Aone cre Steerer Reece FROCK DOE airishien ction cone cree eer 285 
Steno ant: cate we eee Orland ees eon ken oe ia TRO Wa 169 
SMa aes ae eo aicies ok dae ee ae Warmers bles (Dalry) ce cui-enaenee errors 25 
SHU Ub gz 0 ce tae cee remade ietese aie SB ae Farmersburg (General)............... 50 
SIU NT WEzii oka Beate ciate cNOey om otote air,G.c CaTISle SE Soke oie adorns, ov derarmise aie eee 
Swatzerlangds seca on ceo Hasty Hib erpriSess.4 vances eee eo 
EDU COM Na yevd sic oik etcaen WA AWD) CUR aT Senet rosa ongwov ene hehe oleen terarorerener ee 442 
MLO MIS eerste ors! eptacicta eres sole cae COMES CNC OMNer SO eace sierra eae 169 
WH LOVRy tee ck racist hemicteerear aes Middletown cies eee eee 265 
VASO Sasa casserole ee ee Prairies Creel i. -ccroshersaeterer vee etn 50 
Wialbaslincceacicsrecsaveiciss erase eae LAL OMtAIMG 525: icicka asl eee eee ene 104 
Wicd aS. Sear sce ckiste cs, what tousmenete ene EV Oe ie Lf 5 55 2 ruck econ eae eee cee 124 
WViAERONES shat) ihe acne ere nae PANG NVA @ vache ss coeds teenie eres cee 124 
Vite ek tee i ide clogs ees sue pecans Nc llovevia ok 2) Ko Wore en eR ene te ry rashes 41 
WYER CK 2 keen tosehcucdae eryesioeted MaMIKCOtOW Di cssis fue. cus re sce ea ee ere 171 


Wiashine ton ys aesctes cue sper ooo cre cres Martinsbureysniocicadceee ont con 145 
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County. Place. Average. 
Wie Ls aesreree mncpens, seara este e vate seata sate eters GYSSi aI Mois since ate megshent evenes aie) aiwites Sree Saseee 195 
WAV Cite err cdertieh a ei-tore orld oo eta aah [EIR ESION Ol caikfecin Deogn co Onroo-cn Coe 6 
WV iciyer eis. Fos Bie ora dterdrsreigaieate CRYi Cg (Ching Sp aoc0ln co Uno dooms don 142 
\WW RIES opus oe Ciba Depo ore ROUEN Oley ereievcc vier stone ststomsiet else «1 epee 50 
ER MIE ee tae iincss aa t sie? NV CD SLOE } ccs) oaicte a! ola a) ate a siejet es eras sins 25) 
\AYLITILES eae ec elec ceric ebeamchcke (Gil cbUa Ty OL OI COmssrmeuricte Gareks coer ce een Se 144 
\ AWOL PEN sect Sac cena RUE Rann rar aes oiCen SOUtH pe VW MUGLe Wiss om claves cts suspects onsteee crs eitc 286 

‘Grarnvereall BiiGigen ¢ 4 Aas deuo ne pia bOeeop otic acorn ne pm Oe 137 


EXPENDITURE OF THE INSTITUTE FUND. 

The disbursements of the Institute fund for the year ending June 30, 
1902, as shown by the books of the Superintendent of Institutes, are as 
follows: The unexpended balance shown below will be used upon the 
Annual Conference, some District Institutes, to pay salaries, and defray 

‘the necessary office expenses, including postage, printing and stationery, 
ete: 


Billscotaimstittwte Chairm eniac.s sa2 sans « erste sreels ole as $2,093 41 
Traveling expenses and per diem of assigned speakers 4,975 18 
Salaries of superintendent ATTOTELOTISSE sve excciet= ors se nee ose 987 45 
Postage, printing and stationery, speakers’ charts, etc. 247 OT 
Traveling expenses of superintendent................ 50 40 
Dues, American Association of Institute workers (2 
WERIGS); ced Brace peor oticNO BP ICciein OIE io en oie 10 00 
Unexpended balance June 30, 1902.................. 1,688 49 
LIM Galilee ein cin. ea Penns arch ie ares eet LS SOOO! OO 
ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


The undersigned desires to acknowledge his indebtedness to the Presi- 
dent of Purdue University and to the Directors of the Experiment Station. 
for many valuable suggestions. As heretofore the services of the Secretary 
of the University and of the auditing committee, in keeping the accounts 
and auditing the bills, have been rendered without charge against the 
institute fund. The attitude of the press of the State has continued to be 
cordial and very helpful indeed. The railway companies have granted 
special rates as heretofore, to speakers, upon request of the Superintendent. 
In most cases the county institute officers have labored as heretofore 
without compensation and the success of the work in their respective 
counties has been largely due to the public spirit and the generosity with 
which these gratuitous services have been rendered. 

W. C. LATTA, 
Superintendent Farmers’ Institutes. 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., July 5, 1902. 
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HOW I GROW BIG CROPS OF CORN. 


W. E. LAMB, PETERSBURG, IND. 


[Read before the Pike County:Farmers’ Institute.] 


How to grow big crops of corn is one of the most important subjects 
before the American farmer today. With corn at 60 to 75 cents per bushel 
and the bins of the world practically empty, it behooves us to look well to 
the production of a large crop the coming year. In this country corn is 
the most important cereal crop grown, as based on crop production and 
value. It may not always be the most profitable crop, but it is the 
mightiest in the aggregate. In the fiscal year 1897 and 1898 the coun- 
try’s cotton crop was worth $306,000,000, its wheat $392,000,000, but its 
corn had a farm value of over $552,000,000. The production of corn in 
1900 was over 2,100,000,000 bushels with a value of $751,000,000. About 
80 per cent. of all the corn grown is in the United States. With the average 
of the country at about 27 bushels per acre and an authenticated yield 
of 2839 bushels of crib cured corn from a measured acre, we have before us 
the possibilities for improvements in the cultivation of this crop. It 
shows what may be done with good soil, good seed and thorough 
cultivation. 

In growing big crops of corn we must have a good soil, well drained, 
with much humus; we prefer a good strong clover to any other. 

The manure made on the farm is spread on the clover fields during 
the spring and summer or on the fields we intend putting in corn during 
the winter and spring as fast as made, when it is possible to haul it over 
the land. We have never used any commercial fertilizers on corn. A 
careful examination of the experiments made in supplying fertilizers to 
the corn crop conducted by the different experiment stations, show in 
several instances that the increase in crop has not been sufficient to pay 
cost of fertilizer. At the Ohio station twenty-one separate experiments 
were made on soils varying widely in character and located in different 
parts of the state, and extending over about six years. As a result of these 
experiments the conclusion was reached that a profitable production of 
corn by the use of commercial fertilizers would be a hopeless undertaking. 
In my judgment, if we use fertilizers at all the proper way is to apply 
the fertilizer on the wheat in order to get a good catch of clover, then 
spread all the barnyard manure you can make over the clover fields and 
you will have an ideal soil for the production of a large crop of corn. 

On the preparation of the soil depends in a great measure the success 
of the crop. The ground should be thoroughly pulverized before planting 
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the corn, for the more thoroughly the soil is prepared before planting the 
more satisfactorily will be the crop returns. We would plow at a depth 
of at least seven inches, if dry windy weather we would follow with a 
roller or drag, in order to pack the soil and retain the moisture. Then 
before planting give at least two good harrowings. On heavy sod land 
a dise can be used to good advantage in pulverizing and cutting the over- 
turned turf. 

Another important thing in the production of a big crop of corn is the 
selection of the seed, and especially will this be so the coming spring, for 
upon the quality of the seed planted in a considerable measure depends 
the character of the crop. Seed to be good should be specially selécted 
and preserved under conditions favorable to prompt, strong germination. 
In selecting seed corn from the field, which is the proper place to select it, 
always select ears growing on good sized, healthy, short jointed, thickish 
stalks, with the ears borne low down on short shanks. My ideal of an 
ear is one about 10 or 12 inches long to 2% to 3 inches in diameter, nearly 
uniform in thickness throughout, with 16 to 20 rows well filled cut at 
each end, and with but little space between the rows, the kernels rather 
thick and solid with a medium sized cob. A very large cob does not 
accompany great productions. As to varieties Boone County White and 
Dungan’s White Prolific for white, and Leaming for yellow are good 
varieties for this locality. For the last few years we have grown Dungan’s 
White Prolific almost entirely. As to which will give the greater yield, 
white or yellow, we have always thought that a white variety would give 
the greatest yield. But the results at the experiment stations show the 
yield to be practically the same. As the result of flve years experiments 
at the Illinois station with eleven varieties, Champion White Pearl gave 
the highest average, 72.2 and Leaming 74.8 bushels per acre, a difference 
of 1.4 bushels per acre in favor of the white variety. In shelling the seed 
it has been my custom to reject the small grains at the tip and the irregu- 
lar grains at the butt of the ear. If for no other reason than that even sized 
grains work better in our improved machinery. But we notice in different 
trials at the stations where seed from the butt, center and tip of ears 
have been planted in different plots the results have been slightly in favor 
of the grains from the tip of the ear. But the evidence on this point we 
don’t think is sufficient. Based on the general law that like produces like, 
large seeds should produce stronger plants with a greater capacity for 
reproduction than small seed of the same kind. 

The seed having been selected and the ground thoroughly prepared, 
we would plant as soon as the ground got warm enough. Corn not only 
requires a warm air temperature to grow well in, but the soil must be 
reasonably warm before planting, for we can not expect a proper germina- 
tion of the seed in cold soil. The soil being warm and in condition, we 
would plant the last of April or first of May. There is no right date to 
plant corn, but there is a right time; we would rather be a little early 
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than a little late. The right time we think is when the ground is warm 
and in condition, whether it be the last of April or the middle of May. 

In the spring of 1900, the ground being warm and in good condition, 
we planted a sixty-acre clover field in the last days of April, a good shower 
of rain having fallen after planting. We gave the field a good harrowing 
before the corn came up. We had an excellent stand and gave two good 
cultivations with the cultivator and had our corn clean and ground in 
fine condition with a growth of about 18 or twenty inches when the rains 
that never ceased until harvest was over set in, and we did not get to 
cultivate any more until the last of June. The result was the corn having 
a good start grew right along and made an average of 60 bushels per 
acre. While some of my neighbors who do not believe in planting corn, 
no matter what the condition of the ground may be in, until the 15th of 
May, did not get to cultivate their corn at all until after harvest, result 
was plenty of weeds and no corn. ‘ 

In planting we use a check rower and drill combined. We prefer to 
check corn whenever possible, cleaner cultivation can be maintained with 
the hill system, as the soil can be stirred on all sides of the group of 
plants. In checking we plant the rows three and a half feet each way, 
thinning to two stalks in the hill. In drilling the rows the same distance 
' apart and corn twenty inches in the row. As to whether hill or drilled 
corn will yield the most experimental work thus far conducted indicates 
that it makes but little difference, so far as yield is concerned, whether 
corn is grown in hills or drills. As to the cultivation of the crop if the 
ground is thoroughly prepared before planting the corn is almost half 
cultivated. Too much stress can not be laid upon clean, thorough cultiva- 
tion of the growing crop. The soil should be kept well stirred in time 
of drought. If drought prevails stirring the soil will conserve its moisture. 
If a rain should fall immediately after planting we would harrow the corn 
before it got through the ground; if cloudy we would roll and follow with 
the harrow; we think corn should be cultivated as soon as the ground is 
in vondition after every rain. Would plow five times. Corn being of the 
grass family and having no top root it is essentially a surface feeder, the 
small roots running out in all directions at a depth of four or five inches 
from the surface. For this reason shallow cultivation of the crop is 
advocated. On our heavy clay soil, however, if we have had a heavy 
rain before the first plowing, we would give rather deep cultivation, about 
four inches the first plowing, after that shallow cultivation of the crop 
has given the greatest yield. 

In concluding we will say let us try to do our best in the cultivation 
of this crop the coming spring; plow at least 7 or 8 inches deep, thoroughly 
prepare the soil and give good and frequent cultivation. No other cereal 
crop yields the farmer so large a return for his labor as the Indian corn 
It is the king of the cereals. 
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CORN STOVER. 


AN INTERESTING AND VALUABLE EXPERIENCE TOLD IN DETAIL. 


[Clay B. Carver, of Rockville, at the Farmers’ Institute, Pike County.] 


When I was a very small boy I began taking some part in the cultiva- 
tion of corn. My first work was to drop the corn in the very imperfect. 
cross made by a three-runner sled and a single shovel plow. As every 
hill must have not less than three or more than four grains, and the man 
with the hoe covering was at my heels from morning until night, I 
became very tired during the long summer days. 

Then, when I was a little older, I took a very heavy hoe with @ 
crooked, rough handle and pulled the soil over the corn. This soil was 
prepared with an “A” harrow with teeth one inch square at the top, 
tapering to an indefinite point and an indefinite length. We usually had a 
sod field for corn, so you may imagine how tired a small boy got covering 
corn all day. Then came the ‘“jumping-jack,’’ as we called it. A square 
bottomed shovel plow which we dragged along in the bottom of each 
furrow and jumped each hill as we came to it. We usually had a large 
crop for those days and every boy on the place labored from early morning 
until late at night. The corn planted and up, we took the same ‘A”’ 
harrow with two front teeth out and went over the corn to pulverize the 
clods and kill an occasional weed. An awkward team and a heavy harrow 
made this a very disagreeable task. Then came “thinning’’—that abomin- 
able work to the small boy. Imagine, if you will, three small boys starting 
in to thin 40 acres of corn—every hill to three stalks and pulling all the 
suckers. To show the awfulness of our task I might state that we thinned 
some fields three times the same year! 

Later came the double shovel. My first experience with that tool was 
in following a knock-kneed mule, which would persist in turning around 
in the middle of the field whenever the dinner bell rang. The older boys 
would laugh at me and I sometimes became very angry. We talk a great 
deal about how to keep the boys on the farm. Such experiences as these 
are enough to disgust a boy, but such experiences many boys have had. 

My father was very ready to adopt the more modern methods and our 
planter was the first in the neighborhood for a long time. It was a great 
delight to me to jerk the lever over every mark while my older brother 
drove the team. Then came the spring-tooth harrow, smoothing harrow 
and cultivator whereby all this work was made easier and more agreeable. 

During these early experiences my father fed cattle. He persisted in 
putting as near all of this corn in shock as possible with available help. 
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This he began to feed in February usually. Our schools were out by March 
1, so the boys hauled out most of the fodder. Every day it had to come 
out. Many times in mud and rain or perhaps deep snow. Sometimes the 
fodder was so frozen to the ground that most every stalk had to be chopped 
from the ground with the same old dull hoe used in covering the grains 
‘of corn at planting time. This fodder was often hauled on a wagon of the 
old high wheeled kind. On Saturdays we hauled a double portion, one for 
the Sabbath. How we dreaded the job! Then as spring came on we 
usually had some corn to husk out of the shock. So every cold, damp day 
we had that disagreeable task to perform. 

Do you wonder that I despised corn fodder? Do you wonder that I 
vowed that when I became a man and owned a farm I would never cut 
a stalk of corn? Those early recollections have lost me many a dollar. 
Sometimes when hay has been scarce or very high I have broken my vow 
but always with the same sad experience in husking and hauling. 

Then I have read in our agricultural papers the value of corn fodder— 
most equal to the grain itself. Then I have heard in these farmers insti- 
tutes men give their experience in shredding; of the great cost, yet all 
acknowledging the yalue of the feed. It seemed to me the cost equaled the 
food yalue obtained. 

These facts convinced me that if I could get proper machinery at 
small cost corn stover would be an economic feed. The first thing was the 
corn harvester, costing $120. I resolved to cut my entire crop of 50 acres, 
which would have been impossible without the binder. I got my corn in 
shock for $1 per acre, counting nothing for my team, as it would otherwise 
have been idle while I was at this work. I counted 15c. for twine, 50c. for 
machine and 35c. for setting up corn, making 4 cents per shock, 12 hills 
square. 

Then came the shredder. Counting help to run a shredder of the 
smallest capacity, I found it would pay best to interest one of my neighbors 
in the same plan. This man I found in John Williams. After having used 
our machine he pronounces it a success. We, together, had 80 acres to 
shred—2,000 shocks and at the lowest estimate of cost would have been 
$140 to get it all shredded. So we purchased a $180 machine. Hired our 
power for $3 per day. The estimated cost of our work is as follows: 


Gimen: LO days). so... fT OE Tis Cte ade eke Rie lottoneietie otstrtniere $60 
Merve #5) a Sis 1i5 sb Bali ea she rts yee hes Shel eects epee Peis late 5) 
IPO WOT Se oy AS: PEE Ae SRP RE Ce Se oie ae 30 
(Oferta AN TF Se i REG Al SOB ES Sh Sean pit ctor tt B mints 15 
Board of men i965 5 sce Sos Ae Waves ct ace lee oe aida se oe 15 
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Or $2 per acre. Only $20 more for entire cost of shredding than we would 
have paid for the use of a machine in hiring the work done. Then we have 
$3 per ton for corn stover in the mow and corn put in the crib free of 
charge. As before, I count nothing for the team as all these teams would 
have been to wagons in husking, thus earning nothing. I consider this 
feed worth $6 per ton, leaving us a profit of $240, counting one ton per 
acre and nothing for putting our corn in the crib. 

Where corn is bound two wagons are all that are needed to haul the 
corn to our machine. Where cut by hand three are needed; also one man 
in field to hand up fodder in either case. One man to haul water and the 
husked corn and two men with machine, making six men for bound and 
seven for loose fodder. 

Many have asked me if we had not better have bought a larger 
machine. I say no. In 23% days work we shredded nearly 200 acres of 
corn, averaging at least 8 acres per day or 200 shocks, [2 hills square. _ 
This is sufficient speed for most farmers in this country. We also think 
it the most economical speed for many reasons suggested in this paper. 

I think the cheapest power is the “tread,” an old-fashioned power. 
but one coming much in favor. A sweep power takes too many horses 
and steam and gasoline are too expensive for work required. <A three- 
horse tread costing $125 is sufficient power for our machine. This year’s 
run, had we used this power, would have saved us enough to make a two- 
thirds payment on the same. 

Taking all in all we are prepared for the winter. We are short on corn, 
but this is fully made up with barns full of nice, bright corn stover. When 
spring comes we expect our stock to go on the grass in good flesh, thereby 
saving us many dollars which otherwise would have been lost. 


SORGHUM AS A FORAGE CROP. 


Cc. C. DAWSON, GRANDVIEW, IND. 


[Read before Spencer County Farmers’ Institute.) 


The growth of sorghum was introduced in the United States about 
forty-five years ago, from seed obtained in China. Since then its cultiva- 
tion has spread to all parts of the country. Yet I am persuaded to believe 
that sorghum as a forage plant is not fully understood or appreciated by 
the great bulk of farmers of this country. Its value as a forage plant 
can not be overestimated. It comes in just right for soiling purposes. 
Nothing will beat it to cut and throw over in the pasture or feed-lot 
during the usually dry months of August and September. It makes an 
excellent supplement to the dry pastures of this season of the year, 
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furnishing plenty of green, succulent and nutritious food for all kinds of 
stock. It is readily eaten and greatly relished by horses, cattle, hogs, 
and all other stock on the farm. Its use does not end here, but it is of 
great value as a fall and winter forage. When the seeds are in the dough 
state it should be cut and shocked for forage. If heavy and good-sized 
shocks are desired it is best to cut four or five rows, put in small shocks, 
and after curing four or five days cut the rest and add to it. Put up in 
this way it will cure out bright and be in fine condition for feeding. Cut 
early and cured all right, no damage will result from freezing. It will 
keep as well in the shock as corn fodder. As a forage it is very rich and 
nutritious. No forage can beat it for fall and winter feeding. Hogs will 
eat it as well as cattle, and will fatten on it with very little additional 
grain. The seed is estimated to be worth about 90 per cent. as much as 
corn. One of the best uses made of the seed is as a feed for poultry. It 
is especially good for laying hens. The yield of sorghum is enormous. 
You can hardly believe the amount that can be grown on an acre of good 
soil. On account of it being a deep feeder it will also do well on thin 
land. Land that is too poor to grow corn will produce a crop of sorghum 
and still be left in better condition for surface-feeding crops. It does 
well in a rotation with such crops. The preparation of fhe land for 
planting should be about the same as for corn. The harrow should be 
used freely both before and after planting. The main object is to keep 
the soil clean and free from weeds. The plant is very slow about coming 
up and makes very slow top growth for awhile, but after it gets well 
started nothing can keep it down. It will stand a drouth or the ravages 
of insects better than any other plant I know of. In the absence of a 
better machine use a curry-comb to thresh the seed. Get the seed as 
clean as possible and plant with either a corn or wheat drill in rows 
about 3 feet to 3 feet 6 inches apart. If wanted for forage plant about 
twice as thick as you would for syrup. It should have on an average 
about ten or twelve plants to the foot. The drills put it in about right 
for forage. Do not thin any. Let it all grow. When grown thick it is 
better for forage and is easier digested by the stock. Some sow broadcast 
and cut it for hay, but it is difficult to cure and hard to prevent molding. 
Unless wanted for pasture, I think a better way is to plant in drills and 
cultivate as corn. More and better forage can be grown in this way and 
it will be easier handled. The seed should not be planted until the ground 
is quite warm. About corn planting time or soon after is a good rule. 
It can be planted later and good forage grown, but it will run a risk 
of being injured by freezing in the fall. Keep the ground free from 
weeds until the cane comes up and you will have little difficulty in 
cultivating afterwards. You can very profitably commence feeding about 
the time the heads begin to form. From this time until it matures (which 
usually covers a period of four or five weeks) it increases very rapidly 
in its sugar contents and fat producing elements. Every farmer who 
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desires to grow an abundance of good forage on a small amount of land 
should give this valuable plant a trial. Try an acre and be convinced. 
If properly handled it will give good returns. Some of the larger varieties 
are best for this purpose, such as the Orange or Georgia. 


CAN FARMERS OF KOSCIUSKO COUNTY AFFORD TO GROW 
WHEAT AT PRESENT PRICES. 


E. F. DIEHL, OF LEESBURG. 


[Read before Kosciusko County Farmers’ Institute.] 


This question is emphasized by entire or partial ‘failures, by several 
combined causes, of the wheat crop within recent years in this section of 
the “Wheat Garden of the World” as well as by the low prices prevailing 
then, due to the low tide of depression affecting all industries. 

More than a present mere local view of the wheat question is necessary 
to determine whether we, not only of Kosciusko County, but of the entire 
upper Mississippi Basin, shall continue to grow wheat as one of our main 
crops without much regard to present prices and recent partial failures. 
A world-wide survey of the past, present and possible future conditions 
of the wheat problem inclines me to believe that it will be to our best 
interests, not only to continue the growing of wheat, but to grow more, not 
by. increasing the acreage but by increasing the yield per acre, and I 
believe this can be best and most economically accomplished by a proper 
rotation and a judicious selection of crops grown, and enough farm animals 
of such kinds as will best fit the farmer’s fancy and his farm, to consume 
all crops grown except the wheat and dollar potatoes. And when King 
Corn wilts to an insignificant crop in a drouthy fall, the queen of cereals, 
wheat, makes a very refined and welcome substitute. ; 

Wheat has aptly been styled ‘‘the staff of life.” The food constituents 
of this cereal are so proportioned as to peculiarly fit it for human food, * 
especially for the brain-working classes, hence has always been the prin- 
cipal cereal food of civilized nations; and while its culture and consump- 
tion may not be a prime civilizing factor, yet its increased consumption 
follows closely after other civilizing and enlightening influences, and so 
generally is this recognized that it may be said that a country’s civiliza- 
tion is measured by the amount of wheat consumed per capita. 

The present influences by force of arms, diplomacy and missionary 
work are rapidly changing rice eating Asiatics to more refined and civilized 
wheat consumers. The greed of wheat eating nations for more territory 
is rapidly introducing this cereal into every nook and corner of the world 
where white man can exist and make money. Much of the new territory 
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being north and south of the temperate or natural wheat zones, the 
inhabitants will find it more economical to exchange some of their special 
products for wheat than to grow it. Thus, while the present area—that is, 
where wheat may be grown to perfection and profitably—may not be much 
increased, yet wheat consumption will ever be an increasing factor, due 
to its introduction into new countries and to an increase in population in 
countries now regarding wheat as the “staff of life.’ And it is a notable 
fact that the increase of consumers in this country is made up largely, if 
not altogether, of those who do not grow wheat; and this is very probably 
true of every other country growing wheat on a commercial scale. Hence 
I believe it safe to predict that the low tide of wheat prices ruling in 
recent years will never be reached again, unless an abnormally large crop 
of wheat and demoralizing, idle-making hard times should meet to tem- 
porarily depress prices; and then the farmer’s price per acre, and the idle 
workman’s price per loaf of bread, may be just and satisfactory to both. 

In the northern hemisphere the wheat acreage has probably reached 
its high limit. In North America, west and northwest of us, the vast areas 
of virgin soils that for several years have been growing spring wheat on so 
large a scale and so cheaply, are rapidly becoming exhausted of their soil- 
binding sod and moisture conserving humus—the accumulation of centuries 
—which are absolutely necessary in these countries of light rainfall and 
drying winds to grow wheat profitably at prevailing prices, and when this 
point is reached, diversified farming, stock raising or abandonment be- 
comes inevitable. ‘ 

In Europe the high limit of wheat acreage has been reached centuries 
ago, and here Russia is our chief competitor in growing wheat, both in 
quantity and quality. Wheat for export, and rye for home consumption 
for the masses of the people, is the order in Russia. Russia’s transcon- 
tinental railroad traversing southern Siberia, and her Asiatic possessions, 
opens much country for settlement, but I believe the building of this rail- 
Way was more for military purposes than for agricultural development 
along the line of wheat growing. 

In the southern hemisphere we need not fear Australia and adjacent 
islands as formidable rivals in export wheat trade. They are better suited 
to grow rabbits and other live stock. South America’s principal wheat 
exporting country, Argentine, has probably greater possibilities as a com- 
petitor of the United States in growing export wheat than any other 
country, due to much suitable virgin soil and only a few home consumers; 
but owing to crude methods of farming and lack of inland transportation 
facilities, and to the fact that this is an ideal grazing country, and as 
herding suits the natives better than farming, it is not likely Argentine’s 
increasing wheat supply will more than keep up with the ever-increasing 
demand, hence can not depress prices in a legitimate way, but only as 
speculator’s reports may affect the markets. 
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The future of Africa as a wheat producing country is as uncertain as 
the final outcome of the Boer war. 

After the above survey of the present and prospective wheat condition 
of the world, let us return home and examine the statistics of the annual 
production of the Queen and King of cereals—wheat and corn—and also 
note our annual exports, and then feel proud that we live in a country 
called the “granary of the world,” the liberality of whose citizens feeds 
the famine stricken of all nations. More especially should farmers of 
Kosciusko County feel satisfied, because we occupy the geographical center 
of the richest part of Uncle Sam’s wheat garden and a mighty rich corner 
of his corn patch. Then why should the farmers of this county entertain 
the idea of not growing the usual acreage of wheat? Because of a few 
failures conditioned on causes partly beyond their control, but not likely 
to be permanent? As well might they conclude not to grow corn, or 
potatoes, or clover. Should we quit growing wheat because of low 
prices in recent years? I answer no; because neither past nor present 
prices govern future prices of any farm commodity. The principal fac- 
tors affecting the price of wheat are supply, demand, transportation 
charges and speculation. 

Whether the farmers of Kosciusko County can afford to grow wheat 
at present prices depends upon the farm, farmer and season; and this will 
always be found true without much regard to prevailing prices. The 
farmer growing twenty bushels of wheat per acre at present prices, 70 
cents per bushel, can afford it, and he should not be a loser by growing 
fifteen bushels; but he can not afford to grow five bushels per acre of 
dollar wheat. 

Do we of northern Indiana realize the favorable conditions of both 
soil and climate for growing winter wheat? The few remaining pioneer 
farmers Gan tell us what bountiful crops resulted from a mere scratching 
of the soil and hand scattering of the seed; and how the grain was har- 
vested, threshed and hauled twenty to forty miles and sold for fifty cents 
per bushel. Do we fully realize the effect upon the originally productive 
soil of half a century’s cropping; of denuding the land of its timber, there- 
by depriving the soil of its annual coat of moisture—conserving, humus- 
making, soil-enriching forest leaves; and how much the constant evaporat- 
ing surface of marshes, ponds and lakes has been reduced by drainage; 
and how quickly a rainfall runs off bare ground made hard by cropping 
the spongy humus out of it; and what water sinks into the ground is 
rapidly absorbed by the drier air. These changed conditions of soil—and 
I may add climate, too—were brought about, not by nature, but by the 
farmers themselves. Are they to blame for it? The timber had to be 
removed to grow crops; the marshes had to be drained to have better 
health or, perhaps, to get more rich land. As our pioneer farmers did 
we would have done under like conditions—but probably not have worked 
so hard. 
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But the vital question now is: How shall we meet these changed 
conditions? When we have learned how best to meet them, the question: 
Can farmers of Kosciusko County afford to grow wheat at present prices? 
will be answered in the affirmative, and we will have the key for solving 
many other farm problems that are worrying us at present. 

Since many of Nature’s original means of enriching the soil with humus 
and making it both absorbent and retentive of moisture have been cut off 
by the farmer, he must provide some substitute that will accomplish these 
ends and yet interfere least with his desired cropping. Stable manure 
would probably best accomplish this, but there isn’t enough to go around 
as often as necessary unless it be on a stock farm growing but little 
grain. If the farmer can afford to let his land miss a grain crop every 
three or four years, nothing will equal clover if he can get a stand that 
will stand long enough, and the first or second crop turned under. When 
you_get a good stand of clover don’t try to cheat Nature and yourself by 
removing all but the roots. For a quick growing, go-between or catch 
crop the soy bean and cowpea are best suited. They are deep rooted, 
hence stand drouth well; make a large top growth and shade ground well 
during the usually dry and heated month of August; and, like clover, 
furnish both humus and nitrogen to the soil. 

I presume those following me and the general discussion will bring 
out the best methods of preparing the ground, seeding, etc., so will only 
say along this line, commence to plow early so as to have a chance*to 
plow when ground is in good condition with reference to moisture—so it 
rolls over in a grainy condition; harrow after every rain (if they don’t 
come too often) to compact the plowed-under soil and keep a loose surface; 
then any time after the middle of September, preferably after a rain, 
drill in good clean wheat not deeper than from % to 1% inches, and if you 
expect a full brood of Hessian flies, just sow a peck or half bushel more 
per acre for the flies’ sake. 

A little study of the growth of the wheat plant from the grain will 
make clear my reasons for recommending the above depth and time for 
seeding. In the germination of a grain of wheat two things occur: sending 
upward a single shoot to form the stem, and downward and sidewise a set 
of roots to support the stem. For convenience we will call these primary 
roots and shoots, the only ones the nutriment in the grain can develop, 
and after this the sustenance of the plant must come from the air and 
soil. By a wise provision of nature, in the course of time new roots and 
shoots are developed, providing the plant has sufficient vitality to accom- 
plish this work; and when not injured by insects, and can feed in a rich 
soil, and nourished by favorable weather, it never fails to accomplish 
this extra work. These new shoots or “stools” we will call secondary 
plants, and the extra set of roots secondary roots. Only one pri- 
mary plant comes from the grain, but a score of secondary plants 
may spring from the primary or parent one, and all start from just 
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above either the primary or secondary roots. The secondary roots 
are always developed above the primary ones, and almost invariably 
within one inch of the surface of the ground, no difference how much 
deeper the grain is planted. First a bulb forms from which both the 
secondary plants and roots start, and the grain and primary roots having 
fulfilled their mission perish, and thereafter the soil supports of the 
wheat plants must be furnished by the secondary roots; hence a quick 
development of a vigorous wheat bulb is all-important to safeguard the 
young wheat as much as possible against unfavorable weather and insect 
depredations, and the best means for attaining this are shallow seeding 
of fully developed grains of unimpaired vitality, in a rich, properly 
prepared, moist soil; sowing early enough so warm weather will hasten 
germination and bulb development. If Hessian flies are numerous, SOW 
late enough so the fly season will be about over when the secondary plants 
or stools appear. This will be found the best plan to get a winter-proof 
stand in spite of the fall brood of flies, and will also lessen the effects of 
the spring brood by having a good stand of vigorous well-rooted plants. 
A number of wheat plants dug up a few weeks ago and brought with me 
will furnish some valuable object lessons for those interested in wheat 
culture and will verify and make clear what I have said. (Here deep and 
shallow rooted plants were shown—some with Hessian flies in the pupal 
or “flaxseed” stage, furnishing a convincing object lesson in proof of the 
writer’s views.) 

For years the United States has been the chief wheat exporting country 
of the world, and perhaps three fourths grown in the upper Mississippi 
Basin and a narrow strip along the Pacific coast. Can we, and is it desir- 
able to hold this position in the future? From my point of view I can 
answer both questions in the affirmative. 

With proper reciprocity treaties; with American built ships, manned 
by American officers, to carry our products to foreign countries and, when 
desirable to shorten the distance thousands of miles to pass through an 
American ship canal of a few miles connecting the Atlantic and -Pacific 
oceans, built and controlled by the United States; then with our labor- 
saving machinery skillfully and economically handled, and with unexcelled 
inland transportation by railroads, rivers and lakes and rapid and cheap 
ocean transportation to every part of the world, we can grow surplus wheat 
profitably and compete with any other country on the face of the globe. 

Then the question should be: ‘How can we grow the most wheat per 
acre with the least exhaustion of soil fertility?” 
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A CANNING FACTORY ON. THE FARM. 


ELMER G. TUFTS, AURORA, 


[Read before Ripley County Farmers’ Institute.] 


The farmer of to-day, to succeed, must take advantage of every oppor- 
tunity that may be offered in the way of raising such crops as are best 
adapted to his soil and locality, and such as there is a good demand for. 
He must also find the best market as near home as possible. 

We too often continue growing the same crops that our fathers raised 
when the soil was in its virgin state, regardless of what our competitors 
of the West are doing towards supplying our home markets with produce 
that years ago could be raised here successfully but now is grown at a loss. 

If we go into any of the town or city stores, almost the first thing 
that attracts our attention is the fine display of the many different kinds 
of canned goods. Upon inspection we find they are generally from the 
Eastern States and California. 

We can not compete with the West by raising corn, wheat and hay, 
then let us compete with the Hast by raising fruits and vegetables to 
supply our home markets at least as well as furnishing a surplus for the 
canners. 

There is no other locality in the State where the soil and climate are 
better adapted to the growing of fruits and vegetables than that of south- 
eastern Indiana, of which this county forms a part. The clay hillsides and, 
high ridges form an ideal location for peach, apple, pear and plum 
orchards, and the growing of tomatoes and other vegetables. Yet we find 
this industry greatly neglected here. The reason for this is, that, in the 
first place, many farmers have not learned that they can produce better 
and more profitable crops than what have been grown on their farms, 
year after year, for several generations past. And then many that 
have ventured into fruit growing far enough to be able to produce an 
oversupply of inferior fruit, have become discouraged and turned their 
attention away from the business, when by deyoting more study ~and 
work to growing more and better fruit they would have made a success. 
And the fruit growers in some sections who have made a study of pro- 
ducing the best sometimes find, when harvest comes, that the local mar- 
ket is overstocked and there is fruit in abundance everywhere, and as 
there are but few commercial orchards they can not ship to advantage 
to the distant city market where such produce is scarce, consequently the 
prices are so low that they are compelled to let their fruit hang on the 
tree or vegetables rot on the ground, 
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Many of us have passed through these conditions, in some cases year 
after year, and each season, at harvest, wonder where we could find a 
market that would return us a fair profit. Many may haye wished that a 
canning factory was accessible; some may haye tried to- form a stock 
company in town; but have we ever seriously considered the benefits of a 
factory on the farm. 

While the canning industry has not been long established, less than 
fifty years, the farmers in many sections regard it as a certain market for 
their produce, and aid and encourage the continuance of the factory by 
growing all the produce that can be successfully handled. 

Twenty-five years ago Baltimore controlled by far the greater part of 
the canning industry in the United States. They virtually thought that 
they not only owned, but had a claim, something in the nature of a 
divine right, to the business. This was so strong that every factory that 
started elsewhere, was regarded as poaching upon the rights and privi- 
leges of the Baltimore packers. But, little by little, the domestic demand 
was supplied by the product of a local factory, for there was scarcely any 
section of the United States where the soil was not fertile enough and 
the population large enough to justify the establishment of a cannery, 
until factories sprang up all over the country; business multiplied, the 
variety of goods packed increased, the market extended, and today we 
find factories everywhere, extended even to the farm itself, in some cases 
in the midst of large commercial orchards. 

One of the leading canners’ trade papers of the country has this to say 
upon the subject: ‘The establishment of small canning industries every- 
where would tend to equalize prices, and make it possible for the pro- 
ducer to utilize his entire crop, however unusually plentiful it might be, 
or whatever chance hindrance to the marketing of his produce while 
fresh might arise. This is the coming industry which will direct the de- 
velopment of farming methods, become the safeguard of tHe farmer, by 
equalizing his receipts and protecting him from loss, and stand to the 
whole country in the place of the well-filled pantry and vegetable cellar 
of the provident and forehanded householder. 

The establishment of a factory on the farm benefits the farmers of a 
neighborhood by furnishing a good and sure market for their produce. 
Though it may seem at first that the price received is very low, yet when 
we take into consideration how, and what amount is handled we will see 
that the farmers usually receive as much by selling to the canners as 
selling on the open market. 

Another benefit will be derived by encouraging the growing of crops 
that are better adapted to their soils, other than corn, wheat and hay. 
A factory on the farm will also be of benefit to a neighborhood by giving 
employment, at good wages, to the unemployed in the vicinity. 

A factory on the farm would also bring labor into the neighborhood, 
thus furnishing the farmers good help when the factory was idle, 
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Having given a few of the benefits of a factory on the farm let us see 
why there are not more established in the country. 

The difficulty in the way of establishing and successfully operating a 
canning factory on the farm in a neighborhood where they have no ex- 
perience in growing canners’ crops is: First. The scarcity in some sec- 
tions of canners’ produce. This, of course could, in time, be overcome if 
the farmers are willing to grow the produce; but few care to establish 
a factory in such a locality on uncertainties, when other and possibly 
better opportunities are offered, where there is an abundance of produce 
and the farmers willing to grow and sell what they raise. Second. Too 
great a difference between the farmer and packer in their ideas of price. 
Many farmers that are not acquainted with the canning industry some- 
times think that the packer can pay higher prices for their produce than 
he can afford to. The farmer’s price is often much higher than the actual 
retail price in the cities. This seems to be the case if the packer is on 
the farm. I have known some to sell the best of their crop, by the single 
bushel for less than they had been offered for their entire crop. 

In growing for a cannery the farmer is able to grow the produce for 
less money, as he is always sure of a market, and being sure of this, 
can grow more extensively—having large crops they can be handled more 
_ satisfactorily. It costs less to market the crops, as it saves long hauls 
to railroad; it saves the crates which are required in shipping; also, the 
extra expense in packing in small packages, freight, drayage, commission 
and other expenses. 

If tomatoes can be grown at a profit for 20 cents per bushel in other 
counties, they can in this. If peaches can be grown for 15 to 50 cents 
per bushel, we certainly can do the same. We see hundreds of bushels 
of New York apples going to the evaporators and canners at 7 and 10 
cents. Can they be grown here at this price? Stop and figure what profit 
there is in corn, wheat and hay. ; 

Third. Another difficulty in the way is that many farmers are un- 
willing to make binding contracts to grow and deliver the production of 
any crop, or contract to grow tomatoes or other vegetables several months 
before the seed is usually sown. This is absolutely necessary to the suc- 
cessful operation of any factory, because the packer must make his plans 
far ahead, and in order to do this he must know somewhere near the 
number of acres he will be able to secure, as this governs his future buy- 
ing. This future contracting is, on the other hand, of advantage to the 
farmers, as they know exactly what and how much to grow and that it 
is sold as soon as grown. 

To overcome these difficulties the grower and packer must meet each 
other half way. The farmers should talk with farmers in other sections 
who have grown for canners, and find out what their experience has been, 
and what they receive for similar produce and compare their price with 
the one they have been offered. Also ascertain if there is any profit in 
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growing such crops at such prices. The farm packer should be willing to 
pay more, when possible, to his neighbors than the city packer offers, and 
in most instances this is done. Sometimes this is impossible, for the farm 
packer labors under many difficulties that can not be overcome in compet- 
ing with his large competitors where they turn out thousands to the small 
packer’s one, reducing the cost to a minimum with their improved and 
labor-saving machinery, doing away with much hand labor. In some cases 
they can sell at a profit to the small packer for less than it cost him to 
pack the same article. 

The only way that a farm packer can pay more for produce and com- 
pete with the large factories is by putting up a superior article that will 
command a higher price. This he can do, as all his goods are hand- 
packed and thoroughly inspected before being canned. He is also able 
to look after the details of the business himself and not rely on someone 
else that is not directly interested. He does not have as much expensive 
machinery to break or wear out, nor high city taxes to meet. 

The chief crops consumed by the farm packer are tomatoes and 
peaches. The factory can also consume large quantities of plums, apples, 
pears, and all the small fruits, as well as beans, both green and dry, peas, 
corn, beets, cabbage, squash and pumpkin, in the vegetable line. 

It is not advisable, neither is it necessary, for every farmer to become 
a packer, for one factory in a neighborhood can consume all the produce 
to a better advantage than two or more. 

It would be to the interest of the farmers of this part of the State to 
devote more time and attention to the growing of more fruits and vegeta- 
bles which their soil will produce to perfection, and encourage the estab- 
lishment of more canning factories on the farm. 


HOW TO PLANT AND CARE FOR AN ORCHARD. 


WILBUR C. STOUT, MONROVIA, IND. 


\ 


[Paper prepared for the Farmers’ Institute held at Martinsville.| 

In writing this paper I have tried to give just how I plant and care 
for an orchard, and have avoided every appearance of “red tape,” so often 
found in horticultural papers and written by persons who have never 
planted a single tree in their tife. 

My experience has taught me that land for peach trees should be fer- 
tile enough to produce, in an average year, at least 35 bushels of corn per 
acre; apple, pear, etc., 50 bushels or more, while for plum, “if the drain- 
age is perfect,” it can scarcely be made too fertile. In setting fruit trees, 
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if the land is very pocr, after one or two good crops of fruit the trees 
will be thoroughly exhausted and have every appearance of decay, or 
else bear leaves instead of fruit, and can usually only be brought to a 
healthy state by thorough cultivation and fertilization. If you should try 
to transform sterile soil to fertile, don’t fertilize only ‘‘just around the 
tree,’ but evenly over the entire surface. 

Orchard land should not only be, “if possible,” higher than the ad- 
jacent lands, but should also have good air drainage, so that moisture will 
not be pocketed up and fall in the form of untimely frosts, thus blasting 
the fondest hopes of the orchardist. 

Now, to get to the actual work: Get good trees, select the size tree 
you wish, and get the youngest tree you can get to reach the desired size, 
“always taking care not to get half matured trees, as they will winter 
kill.” Apple trees should be two or three years old when set, usually, but 
still, to the experienced orchardist, a one-year old budded tree, four to 
six feet high, is the ideal tree; but it will cost more than the two or three- 
year-old root graft. Plum, cherry, pear, and nearly all other trees are 
seldom grown in any other way except as budded trees. Such trees should 
be set at the age of one or two years, while peach trees should never be 
planted of a greater age than one year from the bud. Of course, the roots 
of all trees will be one or two years older. 

Secure trees as early as you possibly can and heel them in, in some 
convenient place to the plot of land to be set to trees. Plow the land as 
you would for a garden, and work it as carefully as you would if you were 
going to plant in corn; then give it two or three extra workings, and 
furrow off the short way. Then take the wire off a checkrower corn 
planter, and stretch as tight as the wire will bear the strain, the long 
way; having secured plenty of help, at least three persons. You can suc- 
cessfully use a ten or twelve-year-old boy to carry trees. Bear in mind 
that trees out of soil or wet packing are as perishable as a fish out of 
water, and in no case should be in the sunshine ten minutes with the 
roots uncovered. 

Dig hole for setting larger and deeper than the roots extend around 
check formed by wire and the furrow. Now place the tree in the excava- 
tion, on outside of wire from the next row to plant, and fill the excava- 
tion about half full of the fine top soil. Press firmly with the feet, finish 
filling, and leave the tree about an inch deeper than it stood in the nurs- 
ery row. Leave the top half of soil loose, and proceed with the other 
trees in the row in the same way until all are filled, then move wire to 
next row, leaving trees on the far side of the wire from the next row. 
In setting inthis way you always have the trees out of the way of moy- 
ing over the*wire; also by placing the trees against the wire the row is 
perfectly straight the long way, and you only have to watch the short 
way to set them in rows both ways. In setting in this way two men and 
a small boy should set at least forty to sixty trees an hour, of first-class, 
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only scarcely commenced. 

The orchard should be thoroughly worked at least every ten days, until 
the first of July. August would be better. An Acme harrow is the best 
tool for this work I have ever used. It leaves the soil fine and level and 
will hold moisture during the dryest weather scarcely half an inch below 
the top of the soil. At the time of the last working I have been sowing to 
cow peas and think much of them as a cover crop. The vines should be 
left to decay and furnish humus. ‘The first frost will kill them and they 
will be well decayed by spring and the ground very loose and fine. ‘The 
next spring, as early as your ground is dry enough, take a disc harrow 
and cut the orchard both ways. This cuts up the soil in fine shape and 
also the vines. Then drag or roll both ways; then run the cultivator both 
ways and you have the orchard in fine condition to retain moisture. 

Run your Acme harrow both ways about every ten days thereafter 
until the first of July. If you have no Acme harrow use a weeder or even 
a spike tooth harrow. ‘The idea is to keep the top soil fine and loose 
and prevent a crust from forming, therefore preventing rapid evaporation. 
Sow cow peas about the ist to 10th of July, and repeat culture every year 
thereafter unless the orchard is very heavily laden with fruit, in that 
ease cultivate every ten days all summer, or after each hard shower. Win- 
ter rye may be used for a cover during winter, in that case, but must 
be thoroughly killed very early in the spring. In the selection of fruit 
trees always get standard varieties and if possible the ones that you 
know to do well in your immediate vicinity. If you will set some new 
variety, set it very sparingly as at least ninety per cent. of the new kinds 
of fruit trees introduced are a failure as compared to standard varieties. 
When trimming newly set trees you need not cut back anything very much 
except peach, which should always be cut to a cane twenty-four to thirty- 
six inches in height. Of course in setting other trees, if they have but 
few roots, or the roots are dry and you don’t feel like putting them in 
the proper place, “‘the brush pile,” you must cut them back severely, also 
if you are setting overgrown trees that are too large to set use the knife 
and have it filed only on one side. Pruning is advised but ‘“‘be careful,” 
cut only small limbs and commence in time. Heavy cutting back of 
peach trees on off fruit years, especially after heavy crops, will certainly 
pay as they form new heads in a very short time and seem to renew 
their former vigor without receiving permanent injury as is the fact with 
most other varieties of fruit trees. 

Spray when needed, and only when-.needed, but always be ready to 
spray if needed. This year I have successfully marketed the largest fruit 
crey I ever did, and the most perfect fruit so far as insects and rot are 
concerned. I also kept a $14.50 barrel sprayer in the barn, a $16.00 knap- 
sack sprayer in the garret and a keg of Paris green and a large box of 
copper sulphate in the surrey shed, and they were there all summer, too. 
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In setting trees I prefer to have the trees much closer in the row from 
north to south than the other way. Then the top of the tree farthest 
south will protect the body of the tree north of it from the noonday sun, 
and in this way the entire row, except the south tree, is protected to a 
great extent from sunscald. Head trees very low unless you have lum- 
ber in view. Low headed trees protect body much better; wind has less 
effect, and fruit can be gathered for half the sum compared with fruit 
trees grown especially for saw logs. We now have extended tools for 
cultivating orchards, and with the limbs to come down near the ground 
all around the tree. In this way they do not break as they do if headed 
high. I suppose no wide awake, successful orchardist would think of 
even hauling a breaking plow into an orchard, to let alone the absurdity 
of plowing an orchard with one; and you can not emphasize the above 
statement too strongly. 


FORESTRY—PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE. 


J. W. PARKS, PLYMOUTH. 


[Read before Marshall County Farmers’ Institute.]| 


Forestry of today has but little similarity or relationship to the vast 
forests in Indiana forty, fifty and sixty years ago. 

When the first white settlers came to northern Indiana, Marshall 
County was mostly covered with a thick growth of timber. 

Upon the building of the railroads, sawmills sprang up in every 
locality, and until the past few years the amount of timber shipped from 
this county was something marvelous. I have heard it said that during 
the ten years from 1850 to 1860 more than two thousand car loads of 
lumber were shipped from Marshall County each year, bringing an enor- 
mous sum of money. The slaughter of timber during these years was 
like the mowing down of a vast army in a terrible battle, but as the 
forests disappeared the finest cultivated lands have taken their place, 
and there are now no better farms anywhere than are found in Mar- 
shall County. What is true as to the slaughter of timber in Marshall 
County is true within the whole confines of the United States. 

Forestry for a well-wooded country may mean instruction, and rec- 
ommendations for removing the original timber. For a woodless region 
it may mean information for planting and growing forests. In other 
localities with uniform conditions such as ours, it must mean all of these 
and additional features as well. 

The procedure to be adopted in one region, can not be reeommended 
for another. Surrounding conditions of locality largely determine the 
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need of its people. The person who plants a forest must also recognize 
that his business will be one of future realization. The crop which the 
forester grows may be harvested many years from the time of planting. 
It may be a question of working for future generations. We must not 
view it, like the gentleman with whom I talked a few days ago, who 
said, ‘‘What has posterity done for me?” 

The future prosperity of the State is to be retained largely by supply- 
ing forest material to its industries. Forestry is a great problem; THe we 
one that the state and its people must give due consideration. 

Forestry aS a means to a better agricultural security is equally im- 
portant to that of manufacturing. Agriculture is dependent on climatic 
and soil conditions more than any other industry. The lessened rainfall 
of the past year, which we are told was more than four inches short, 
the lowered draining of the lands in this State, the more frequent and 
violent storms in summer, the almost certain drouth, the lessened snow- 
fall and the fierce winds to disturb the snow on the ground, as a protec- 
tion to the winter crops, is a result in a large degree of the cutting and 
removal of timber. 

Forests by their foliage are sources of rain production. The tree by 
its cover prevents rapid evaporation. The diminished rainfall in itself 
does not cause such a marked change in the moisture conditions, but it 
is the intense evaporation resulting from the clearing out the timber, 
thereby removing the source which retained the rainfall to the land. 

Root and foliage are the main life organs of the tree. The tree is 
said to be about, 60 per cent. water, the trunk and branches serve as 
conductors to carry the water down in the fall season and up in the 
spring and summer. The small fibrous roots as well as the larger ones 
that sink deep into the ground take the water and minerals from the soil 
and through the trunk of the tree expose them to the light, and under 
favorable temperature the moisture which is so necessary to our climatic 
conditions is thrown off into the atmosphere and becomes part of its sur- 
roundings. 

The growing tree is more or less in all its parts saturated with water, 
the roots are constantly gathering and conyeying it to the atmosphere 
above. The tree is so active in its work as to become noticeable, hence 
we say the sap is either up or down. The amount of water carried to 
the atmosphere is incalculable. Every division of agriculture will be 
benefited by better forest conditions. A common sense survey of agri- 
eulture will show the results of forest devastation and the urgent need 
of replanting and saving our forest timber. 

Viewing forestry from a commercial standpoint, there can be no doubt 
but that a certain amount of forest planting will be profitable to the 
owner and helpful to the country. To what extent such planting can be 
carried on with profit must depend on circumstances. No general sys- 
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tem for operation can be proposed, extent and method must be governed 
by the region of country and its conditions. 

It is my purpose, however, to show that the time has come for the 
most extensive development of forestry and for the preservation of that 
which we haye. 

Profit is the only basis upon which a system of forestry can be car- 
ried out. Before a man can be induced to plant trees he must be con- 
vineed that it will pay. The growing of timber is an investment on much 
longer time than the growing of any other crop. 

Money is invested which can not yield a return for years. No one 
will begin an investment unless he feels in the end it will be profitable. 

From the experience of persons who have used skill and wisdom in 
the selection of trees, congenial soil and proper management, the results 
are giving promise of return largely exceeding agricultural crops for the 
same period of years. 

From statistics, and that is the only way we have of arriving at a. 
conclusion, instances show that a growth of 25 years has been made 
to reach as high a value as two hundred dollars per acre. Experience, 
however, proves that timber can be grown for certain uses in much 
shorter time, and when grown has a high value. 

And while it is shown that the growing of trees is profitable yet it 
must be carried o: with judgment and skill if satisfactory results are 
expected; no guess-so probabilities of soil or trees can be taken; no slip- 
shod methods in culture can be used. The same careful management 
must prevail in tree growing as in farming. For thirty years planting 
has been carried on, under diversity of soil, moisture and temperature. 
with all kinds of trees and by almost every kind of method, but in most 
cases success. 

The planting of the best species of our native merchantable trees 
for the double purpose of commerce and protection should be consid- 
ered. The planting of waste lands in timber must receive the kindest 
consideration because it is the best use that can be made of that class 
of land, but the planting of the best agricultural land in timber would 
give better profit in proportion as one soil is better than another, not 
taking into account, however, the protective feature of the premises. 

That oaks, ash, elms, walnuts, hickories, sugars and maples are the 
most valuable kinds to plant for commercial purposes, and will at the 
same time perform the function of a storm and windbreak. Most of 
these species are good medium growth timber, and if planted at the regu- 
lar distance apart, valuable cuttings may be made for commercial pur- 
poses in fifteen years, and valuable cuttings may be made each five years 
thereafter. 

There is no satisfactory data showing just what might be realized 
per acre from such a planting of hardwood timber, but from the prices 
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paid we are insured of a profitable income beyond what could possibly 
be made from continued agriculture for the same period of time. 

The diminishing of natural timber is general in the United States. 
The valley of the Wabash has been cleared to its banks. Most farmers 
in Indiana have set aside a few remaining oaks for post timber, and 
when gone, will have to grow them or buy them. This is true throughout 
the whole Middle West, there being greater scarcity west of the Missis- 
sippi than east. No natural supply from any region of the Middle West 
need be counted on in the future. 

The necessary consequences of the diminution of natural timber is a 
general rise in prices. Every year finds the natural timber scarcer and 
the prices higher. A railroad official a few months ago after giving the 
matter careful consideration estimated the value of cross-ties fifteen years 
hence at 75 cents each, and that no material has been found as a substi- 
tute for the wooden tie and that there is no method of preserving the 
life of the wood. : 

What is here said of cross-ties must be true of every variety of tim- 
ber. The use of these materials must continue and must grow rather 
than diminish. The estimated increase in the value of the tie 15 years 
hence is conservative, and it is not unlikely that posts will increase in 
proportion, and telegraph poles much more in that time. 

From every reasonable view, great profit will be made in the grow- 
ing of forest trees in the next twenty-five years. Every condition is so 
favorable that the matter passes from doubt to absolute certainty. That 
_ extensive operations should be carried on in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and 
the Middle States is due to the fact that here the most favorable condi- 
tions exist; here the supply of natural products is almost exhausted; 
prices are higher; soil most fertile and people most familiar with the 
process of development. 

The tendency of the times is toward the smaller acreage of farms, 
better fencing, and with the hundreds of miles of projected lines of elec- 
tric railroad, mean a much greater demand for the post and tie-timber 
product. 

I believe the successful farmer will be equal to the occasion, and will 
meet these demands intelligently by producing on his farm this kind of 
timber, and will find that a large profit will be made by so doing. 

Every farmer can set aside a few acres of his farm for the growing 
of black and white walnut, black locust and the hardy catalpa. These 
species of trees are the best known kind for these purposes, most rapid 
growers, best suited, and are the most durable when in contact with the 
soil. These trees may be grown on ordinary soil to the number of 2,000 
per acre; and they do best on the best soil, but poor soil is better than 
none at all. 

These trees rightly cultivated will be suitable for posts in twelve 
years, and from twelve to fifteen years be large enough for ties. It is 
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estimated that each tree will yield one, and a majority of them two posts 
or ties, and by calculation, we can estimate the profit. Two years of 
cultivation and the harvesting, is probably all that is necessary by way 
of labor, and the expense of money need not be much. 

The area of profitable tree planting 15 years ago was limited to the 
plains. It extends now to the Middle West. Since the profit of tree grow- 
ing has become manifest, people have become imbued with it, and there 
will be more trees planted in the spring of 1902 than in any other previous 
year, but the number of trees planted will fall short of the necessary 
requirement. If a million acres of timber should be planted annually 
the production would not be sufficient to supply the demand. 

The Department of Agriculture of the United States has a regularly 
established division, known as the Division of Forestry. This division is 
entitled to credit for the progress of the science and art of forestry. At 
first, and within the last two years, this division was purely a bureau 
of information. The work of this division is now chiefly in the field. At, 
present the work of this division is given to practically assisting land own- 
ers in economic tree planting, growing ana saving. 

Applications to the division for such assistance will be considered in 
the order received. After the application has been made and if consid- 
ered of sufficient importance, the superintendent or a field agent will visit 
the land and after adequate study of all the conditions and surroundings, 
will make a planting plan, suited to each particular case, the main pur- 
pose being to help in the selection of trees, and giving information in 
regard to planting and handling them. 

The work of this division is free; it costs you nothing. It defrays the 
expenses of the agent in making the preliminary examination and plans. 
It does not, however, undertake to furnish trees or seed, or bear in any 
manner the expense of planting them. 

In the last legislature I was a member of a committee, recommended 
the bill, and encouraged its passage on the floor of the Senate, establish- 
ing the Board of Forestry in this State. While the appropriation pro- 
vided for in the bill is inadequate to secure satisfactory results, yet it 
was sufficient for a start, and to create a State Board of Forestry, who 
were appointed by the Governor and are now doing business, haying an 
office in one of the rooms of the State House at Indianapolis. 

I am informed that this board has replied promptly to every inquiry 
for information and as far as possible given such assistance as is in its 
power. It is a question to what extent the State shall act in the appro- 
priation and keep within the bounds of its relation to the general public. 
Legislation follows public sentiment and it is of but little value when it 
precedes it. I am quite sure, however, that an appropriation will be made 
from time to time to fairly keep pace with the demands of the people. 
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This board was not intended as a board of education. Neither the 
government nor the State takes any part in the education of foresters. 
Elementary instruction in forestry has, however, received noteworthy 
recognition in the State Agricultural and other schools of the country; 
more than twenty now offer instruction in forestry, and it will be but a 
short time when forestry will be taught in every agricultural school in 
the United States. ; 

One of the most important agencies of education is the observance of 
“Arbor Day.” “Arbor Day” has made its way from State to State until 
provision for its observance has been made in almost every State in the 
Union. Indiana, however, seems to have forgotten it, as I find no pro- 
vision in our State laws for its observance, which possibly is on account 
of the heretofore seemingly inexhaustible supply of timber. 

The central idea of ‘Arbor Day” is the planting of trees by school 
children on dates fixed by proclamation of the Governors of the various 
States. The planting is usually accompanied by appropriate exercises 
ealeulated to impress upon the children lessons from the trees, and to 
encourage care and preservation for shade and forests. While the plant- 
ing may have in itself little economic value, the institution of the day 
may exercise respect for trees in the coming generation, and build a 
sentiment which will finally bring about a general practice of conserva- 
tive forestry. 

I would urge that our educational authorities encourage such an ob- 
servance as will impress upon the youth of Indiana the benefits of tree 
planting from an economic, as well as an aesthetic point of view. 

No special program need be suggested. Hach County Superintendent 
should prepare one and publish it in the local papers. The local press is 
a great educational force, always ready, and more than willing to aid. 

It should be used more systematically and continuously than it is. 

In addition to ‘Arbor Day” every farmer in the State should beautify 
his possessions with trees of our native kind. In and around the out- 
lot, along the lane and roadside should be cherished the oak, walnut, 
ash, maple and other native timber most hardy and beautiful. And as 
the few “red men” of today are but relics preserved of the once numerous 
thousands that roamed the land at will, so are the native trees remain- 
ing but scanty relics of the ancient forests. 
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The old, familiar poem of George P. Morris is exceedingly appropriate: 


“Woodman, spare that tree! 
Touch not a single bough! 
In youth it sheltered me, 
And Vl protect it now. 
’Twas my forefather’s hand 
That placed it near his cot; 
Theré, woodman, let it stand, 
Thy axe shall harm it not! 


That old fainiliar tree, 
Whose glory and renown 
Are spread o’er land and sea, 
And wouldst thou hew it down? 
Woodman, forbear thy stroke! 
Cut not its earth-bound ties; 
Oh spare that aged oak, 
Now towering to the skies! 


When but an idle boy 

I sought its grateful shade; 
In all their gushing joy 

Here too my sisters played; 
My mother kissed me here; 

My father pressed my hand— 
Forgive this foolish tear, 

But let that old oak stand. 


My heart-strings round thee cling 
Close as thy bark, old friend; 
Here shall the wild-bird sing, 
And still thy branches bend. 
Old tree! the storm still brave! 
And, woodman, leave the spot; 
While I’ve a hand to save, 
Thy axe shall harm it not.” 
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THER FARMBER’S POULTRY AND ITS CARE. 


Cc. R. MILHOUS, MANAGER POULTRY DEPARTMENT, EPITOMIST EXPERIMENT 
STATION, SPENCER, IND. 


[Read at the Annual Farmers’ Institute, Owen County, December 4, 1901.] 


The question, what kind of poultry, or, what breed of poultry is best 
suited to the farmer? is a’question not easily answered. Especially so if 
all are to be satisfied with the selection. This being the case, we will 
only give the general characteristics of the different breeds for different 
purposes. From these the farmer must select the breed best suited to 
the conditions to which they will be subjected. 

The success or failure then depends entirely with the one in charge. 
In speaking of poultry for the farmer, only thoroughbreé@ poultry will be 
considered. Not that all farmers have thoroughbred poultry, but from 
the fact that they should have and could have, much easier than thor- 
oughbred cattle or hogs. 

Years of experience in crossing one breed with another has always 
proven a failure. The first cross may make better layers of the one, but 
‘a poor laying hen of the other. The second cross is only a dunghill, 
searcely fit for anything. Do progressive farmers cross their cattle to 
produce stronger stock, or their hogs to make more meat? By no 
means. The farmer’s poultry is the last stock on the farm to 
be improved. And yet no stock pays as good a dividend as does 
the hen for the amount of money invested if given only half a 
chance. True, a flock of poultry may be. improved by breeding to 
thoroughbred males. But it takes time to accomplish much of a suc- 
cess in this way. It is much cheaper to buy of a reliable breeder who 
has spent years in perfecting his stock, a trio of fowls and raise your 
own thoroughbreds. We consider it time and money wasted to try to 
improve a flock of mongrels. As to the breed best suited to the farmer, 
we can only say it depends upon the farmer. 

If a farmer has bred Plymouth Rocks for years, it is pretty hard to 
convice him that the Wyandotte is a better breed. Yet in the last few 
years the White Wyandottes have taken the place of Plymouth Rocks. 
Yor this there is some cause. 

For market poultry the demand is for a quick maturing, quick feath- 
ering, plump breasted chick, with as few dark pin feathers as possible. 
The Plymouth Rock possesses a part of these, while the White Wyandotte 
possesses all of them. \ 

The Plymouth Rock is lacking in the full breast, has dark pinfeathers 
and can not be forced as rapidly as the Wyangotte. This fact of being 
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able to stand forcing while young is why so many market breeders are 
dropping the Plymouth Rock for Wyandottes. With experienced breed- 
ers the Wyandottes have proven a better winter layer than the Rocks. 
They also have the advantage of a rose comb, which makes them less 
liable to be frozen. 

The Brahma is not, as a rule, a farmer’s fowl. Though a large breed 
they are slow in maturing, and unless especially bred for egg produc- 
tion tor several years, are poor layers. The flesh is much coarser than 
either the Plymouth Rock or the Wyandotte. A Brahma is never better 
satisfied than when eating or sitting and the two occupy most of their 
time. True, there are exceptions to all rules. 

One that we are personally acquainted with is a Mr. Woods, of 
Pecksburg, Ind. And, by the way, he is a farmer, too. This gentleman 
has been a breeder of the Light Brahma for years. He has been careful 
in his selection of eggs, selecting from the best laying hens year after 
year, until he now has a strain that do very little incubating and are 
splendid layers. I will also say this man has won more prizes on Light 
Brahmas than any man in the State. This simply shows what can be 
done by selecting the best and breeding from them. 

About the same may be said of the Cochin, as the Brahma, as a farm- 
er’s fowl, with the exception that the meat of the Cochin is much finer 
than that of the Brahma. The Langshan is a good winter layer, but 
its color, both as to feather and flesh, makes it a poor market fowl. 
The Minorea is a good layer of large eggs, but a poor market fowl for 
the same reason as the Langshan. Then comes the egg machines of 
America, the Leghorns. Not large, but the flesh is fine and juicy when 
properly eared for. We have other breeds, such as the Indian Games, 
Hamburgs, Houdans, Polish, the Dorkings, the great French breed, and 
the new breeds, the Buff Orphingtons and the Rhode Island Reds. But 
the breeds generally found among the farmers are the Barred Ply- 
mouth Rock, White or Silver Wyandottes, the Brahma or the Brown 
Leghorn. Or, as more generally the case, a mixture of these breeds. 

But after all this, the success of any breed depends on the eare it 
gets. The best breed in America will not pay expenses unless properly 
cared for. Herein lies the success or failure of poultry raising. 

Then we have the ducks and geese, and, lord of the farm, the tur- 
key. 

To make a financial success of duck raising one must be near a 
market for young ducks. Yet there is some money in ducks, if after a 
few weeks of age they are given free range. It is a mistaken idea 
that ducks must have a pond to swim in. The largest breeders of the 
East never allow their ducks on the water. These breeders raise -from 
six to twenty thousand ducks every year. All the water they get is 
what they get from the drinking troughs... Ducks eat at least one-third 
more than chickens but grow just twice as fast. Most profit comes 
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from ducks when from ten to twelve weeks old. In the Hast they bring 
from 70 cents to $1.50 per pair, usually being sold by the pair after being 
dressed. 

In the last few years there has been a good market for young ducks 
in Chicago. Also for young chicks ranging from 1 to 244 pounds each. 

There is no reason why a farmer should not ship to Chicago and get 
almost double the money for his stock that he does here. By writing to 
the Sprague commission house, they will send printed directions how to 
ship all kinds of fowls and eggs. Farmers who can take advantage of 
this can almost double their profits on poultry. 

In selecting a breed of ducks most profitable there is but one choice, 
the Imperial Pekin. When fully matured they will weigh from 6 to 10 
pounds each. Very few farms are without the lorldly turkey, chasing 
the festive grasshopper. ‘The turkey’s value lies in the fact that they 
forage for most of their living and destroy so many insects that are 
injurious to growing crops. Only the one breed is considered as well 
adapted to the farm, the Mammoth Bronze. 


CARE OF POULTRY. 


There is no use buying good poultry and turning it out to shift for 
itself and then condemn it as a failure. Better buy no thoroughbred 
stock at all. To begin with, we will suppose we have secured some good 
stock of the breeds above mentioned. About the first essential is the 
house, or rather have the house ready first. There are innumerable ways 
of building poultry houses. But for practical purposes that are within 
the reach of the general farmer, we will consider three essential fea- 
tures—warmth, light and dryness. Houses should face south or south- 
east, to secure all the sunlight possible. In building your houses always 
place your windows near the ground, as on the floor is where the sun 
is needed. No modern poultry house is built without its scratching 
shed. The floor of the houses should be of mother earth and raised one 
foot higher than the surrounding ground. This keeps them dry. These 
should be covered with six or eight inches of straw, chaff or broken 
hay from the barn. Into this throw all grain, and compel exercise to 
secure it. Never place one roost higher than the other, but make all 
on a level from 20 to 30 inches from the floor. If one roost is higher 
than another all the fowls will want to use that roost. This causes 
crowding, and the result of this is sure to bring on some disease. Under 
the roosts should be a tight floor eight to ten inches below them to 
eatch all the droppings. From this floor they can easily be raked off 
into a basket or box for that purpose. The roosts should be hinged to 
the wall so as to raise up for cleaning under them. High roosts also cause 
bumble foot, from hens flying down and lighting on some hard substance 
and bruising the bottom of the foot. To make a house warm, building pa- 
per should be used for lining, otherwise use common newspaper. The ob- 
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ject is to keep out the cold winds. If you haven’t tried it, just paste news- 
paper over the inside of your poultry house and see how much warmer 
it makes it. Be sure there are no cracks or even nail holes near the 
fowls while on the roost. Many cases of roup, the most dreaded disease 
in the poultry kingdom, may be traced to some fowl’s head being in a 
draft while on the roost. Then with proper houses and a good breed 
of fowls the success or failure depends upon the amount of care and 
attention that is given the flock. Not only the flock itself, but success 
in hatching eggs from. them depends largely on the feed and care of 
the laying hens. If hens are not fed and made fat, do not expect many 
strong, healthy chicks. The same is true of forcing hens to lay during 
fall and winter. When this is done, by spring the hens have not vitality 
enough to produce fertile eggs. I have been experimenting with differ-’ 
ent feeds at the Experiment Station, having in view two objects. One 
to test corn as an egg producer and also to prevent too much laying 
during fall and winter. Before commencing feeding whole corn, a 
mixture of whole and ground had been fed. The result was a good egg 
yield. We then changed the feed, giving the hens only ground corn, and 
perhaps half the time giving the hens only corn and cob ground very 
fine. Not over ten days of this feeding was required to reduce the egg 
yield 40 per cent. One month of such feeding has almost stopped all 
laying. Remember all these tests were home-made, were on poultry 
confined to large yards and not on free range. 

Corn has its place in the ration of laying hens, but it must be fed 
with other feeds or the fowls must have free range so they may choose 
other grains and grasses. 

By repeated trials we find oats one of our best grains to feed laying 
hens or to get them to lay. But grains alone do not make a good egg 
ration. Some form of vegetable or green food must be given. Nothing 
that we have ever tried will equal clover hay. This may be fed to the 
hens in the form that it comes from the field, letting them eat it as they 
choose, or running it through a feed cutter, cutting into short lengths 
and feeding with the warm mash. Remember that 1,000 pounds of clover 
hay contains about 380 pounds of lime, while the same weight of corn 
contains only 1 pound. It is self evident which is the best egg food. 
Then for fertile eggs, strong in vitality, I would feed grain in the 
morning. If obtainable, place cabbage or turnips where they may be 
eaten at will. Save all small potatoes for the chickens, unless it is a 
season like the one just past, when all the potatoés were small. These 
are cooked and mixed with cut clover hay that has had boiling water 
poured over. This warm meal is given at night instead of in the morning. 
During winter whole corn may be added to the night feed. 

By throwing all grain in the scratching material we compel exercise, 
and it is the busy hen that lays. Healthy poultry, fed as above, given 
fresh water and grits of some kind, will produce fertile eggs from which 
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to hatch our coming crop of poultry. How many farmers clean the 
poultry houses every day, the same as they do the cow stables? Don’t 
expect your fowls to keep healthy sleeping over droppings that are 
the accumulation of weeks. It only takes a few minutes to remove 
the droppings if there is a tight floor under the roosts. If your fowls 
should become sick, see if there is not some stagnant pool of water to 
which they have access. 

As for incubating eggs, there are two methods—with the hen and 
by artificial means, or in other words the incubator. The hen is, of 
course, better than the incubator, but the incubator is coming into more 
general use every year. The incubator can be set and run at any season, 
but the hen has notions of her own regarding setting. After commenc- 
ing to set, the hen may conclude to scratch. This, of course, is not 
beneficial to eggs. The incubator goes steadily on if furnished with 
oil. It is useless to say the incubator will be a success without careful 
watching, for it must be cared for to make a success. But the time 
consumed need be no more than that used in caring for three or four 
hens. From the incubator the chicks come free from lice, while from 
the hen they are, nine times out of ten, stocked with lice as soon as 
they are hatched. 

The first feed given our chicks is mica erystal grits or some other 
good grinding material for the gizzard. After thirty-six to forty-eight 
hours I feed baked corn bread crumbled fine. As soon as old enough 
screenings are given them. This is scattered among chaff on the 
brooder floor. This compels exercise and promotes digestion of the food 
consumed. As fast as the chicks grow they are given larger grain. I 
never allow any sloppy feed given young chicks. From the time the 
chicks are four weeks old they should be forced all they can stand if 
intended for market. The quicker we can put them on the market the 
more profit there is in them. 

To chicks that are confined we always feed some form of meat, 
usually dried meat scraps or green cut bone. After the chicks have 
reached the age at which they should begin laying, and do not lay, 
there is no profit in keeping them. In fact most of the profit in poultry 
comes from eggs. Then compare the price of eggs and live poultry 
to-day in our own town. A few days ago I paid 5% cents per pound 
for live fowls; the farmer who sold them first received only five cents. 
For one dozen eggs I paid twenty-four cents. Suppose these hens had 
been laying, would it have been wise to sell them at 5 cents per pound 
when eggs were 2 cents each? Then, as we have claimed for years, the 
most profitable hen is the one that lays the most eggs. Four breeds 
tested side by side at the Epitomist Experiment Station proves that the 
best layers, both winter and summer, are the rose comb Brown Leghorns. 
The Whie Wyandottes are next, then the White Rocks and the Barred 
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Rocks makilg the poorest record. Yet many get good egg yields from 
Barred Rocks and will continue to do so. 

So many farmers seem to get into one old rut and continue to keep 
the same old stock just because there isn’t much in the chicken business 
anyway. If the man of the house does not want to get good stock, give 
the women a chance. Usually most of the care of poultry falls to the 
wife anyway. If she is furnished a warm house for her poultry, with 
a few good crops, she will make more clear money from her flock of 
hens than will her husband with his best brood mare. In conclusion, 
let me urge farmers to improve their poultry and poultry surroundings. 
Give the son or daughter a chance to own some thoroughbred stock. 
Buy the boy a pen of good fowls and give him a start, procuring good 
poultry papers, ete., for his reading, and you will not find your son 
leaving the farm for the already overcrowded city. 


POULTRY. 


MRS. GEO. RAY, FRANKLIN, IND. 


[Read before Johnson County Institute.]| 


I have been asked to say something about poultry. Have never had 
any experience with any kind of poultry except turkeys and chickens, 
and not very much with turkeys, having raised turkeys only two years. 
I did very well; but they are too much trouble for the profit there is 
in them. 

Turkeys are all right if they would stay at home. No one likes to be 
bothered with some one else’s turkeys, so I will tell you what I think of 
chickens. 

At the first of the year I arrange to have my flock of chickens 
number about seventy-five thrifty hens. With the hen house cleaned 
and new nests it is not long before I will have a few hens that will want 
to sit. I always try to get as many hens to go to sitting aS soon as 
possible, so I can give each hen I take off the nest about twenty-five 
chicks. 

Those I leave on the nest I give fresh nests and fresh eggs, and they 
will set the second time as well as they did the first time, and with proper 
eare will look as well as when hatching the first time. 

My coops are box coops, 20 by 24 inches, with the roof running 
one way and one side open. This I can set to the south, and with 
another coop made of slats to let the hen and chicks in in the day-time, 
I can keep a hen and twenty-five chicks in the worst weather we have. 
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It is best to feed the little chicks cooked feed for one month at least, 
and feed in pans or boxes just what the chicks will clean up and no 
more. It is best to water in iron vessels. 

After the chicks are one month old milk may be fed to good advantage. 

Chicks hatched in the month of April and May are the least trouble, 
and grow better. 

They should be well fed and kept growing rapidly if there is to be any 
profit in them. 

When the hens are setting it is best to keep a broom in the hen- 
house, and sweep the house every morning. This will prevent lice from 
getting a start. 

Chickens will thrive on any good, wholesome food; but will not 
thrive on filth. - 

The house and runs must be kept clean or poultry raising will be a 
failure. 

The sitting hen must be kept quiet if we want her to hatch well. 
I always use boxes 14 inches square and 8 inches deep for nests. 

It is best for the same person to tend the chickens all the time, This, 
I think, is the wife’s place. She ought to have something on the farm 
that she can tend and feel is her own; she ought to do all the work for 
her chickens, except making the coops. This, I think, is the husband’s 
work. She should sell the chickens, collect the money and spend it as 
she pleases. If this was done oftener our country homes would be 
furnished much better. The wife would be a better manager, and we 
would have more chickens. 

Seventy-five hens will raise from five to seven hundred chickens a 
year, which are usually about equally divided. The hens I sell for 
Thanksgiving, thereby avoiding any of the bad weather; the capons I 
keep until after the holidays. 

Some say an old hen will eat her head off. So will a cow if we 
don’t try to make a profit off her. We will see what seventy-five hens 
will do if they have proper care. We can sell four hundred chickens, 
which will bring us two hundred dollars at the least; then we ean sell 
300 dozen eggs during the year. Not wishing to add any extra trouble, 
I prefer selling them at the door. By so doing they will bring me about 
12 cents per dozen, which will make $36. Fifty bushels of corn will feed 
the whole flock and fatten the capons—this, at 50 cents, is $25. $200 for 
chickens and $36 for eggs is $236. $236 minus $25 equals $211 clear, and 
you have your hens left. Has she eaten her head off? Have you made 
a greater profit on anything on the farm for the amount invested? 

If I, a farmer’s wife, can do this with all the cares of a home and 
family, what might anyone do who could devote all their time to it? 
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CARE AND MANAGEMENT OF BROOD SOWS. 


JOHN G. EVANS, LETTS, IND. 


{Read before Farmers’ Institute, Decatur County.] 

Hog raising is a financial issue. The probleth now before us is what 
kind of hogs shall we breed, and what shall we feed to produce the most 
dollars and cents in the least time and with the least feed? On this point 
there is a diversity of opinion between farmers, breeders and professors 
of agricultural colleges, but not so much on the feed as on the breed. 
We all have some idea as to what we want in the shape of a hog, some 
preferring one kind and others something different; and with some color 
makes considerable difference, and they will sacrifice some quality to 
obtain the desired color, while knowing that the market price will not 
be affected as long as the hog carries the required quality and finish. 
The selection of the sow is the first and most important matter for the 
breeder to consider. Some people are satisfied when they have a sow, 
that will raise a large litter of pigs, but do not stop to consider either 
the feeding qualities or early maturity, or symmetry in form, which is so 
very essential in the foundation of a herd; while others, by following 
another line of selection and by too exclusive a corn diet have produced 
a sow that raises so small a litter of pigs as to be unprofitable. Viewing 
this subject from the standpoint of the general farmer who raises hogs 
for feeding, and who is already in the business, and assuming that he 
has exercised at least fair judgment in the starting of a herd, we 
recognize the fact that the only practical and economical thing for him 
to do is to select most of his brood sows from his own herd. And in 
making his selection he should adhere to our unswerving rule, and that 
is in all cases and under all circumstances to select and keep for his 
own use the best. It is fair to assume that he has studied the subject 
until he has a more or less fixed ideal of a brood sow. Or, if he has 
not done so it is his duty to study the question until in his selection, 
either from his own herd or from that of his neighbor, or from the herd 
of a professional breeder, he shall obtain a type somewhat of the follow- 
ing description: First, she should be large, with plenty of bone and 
length; good depth, with short, wide nose, which denotes strength; 
wide between the eyes and ears, which denotes intelligence; wide between 
the forearms, a full neck, a well filled heart girth, and a well sprung 
rib, which denotes good lung power; an active heart, and a robust 
constitution. Then comes the straight, wide, slightly arched back and 
shoulders and hams to compare, all put upon four straight, stout legs, 
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well set out on the corners. Then, in order that this standard may be 
maintained, proper care should be exercised in the selection of the male 
to which they are to be bred, as it is generally recognized that he has 
half the influence upon the future herd. And now haying our brood sow 
selected, and the male to which she is to be mated, we come to the 
consideration of our subject proper, “The Care and Management of the 
Brood Sow.” The most important factors to be considered are shelter, 
proper feed, cleanliness and exercise. Good shelter is necessary for 
obvious reasons, not necessarily expensive buildings, but the shelter 
must be warm and dry. Cold drafts must positively be avoided, 
especially after the arrival of the litter, as pigs and young hogs are 
perhaps more susceptible to colds and pneumonia than any other 
animals. Cold drafts will produce these afflictions sooner than you 
think, and when the pigs once contract these diseases they are only a little 
way from the grave. The nest is of prime importance, and must not 
under any consideration, if the health of the litter is to be maintained, 
be allowed to become either damp or dusty. And, to accomplish this 
requires great care and close attention. It can perhaps best be accom- 
plished by use of plank floors and frequent changing of bedding, and 
by providing a separate place for the sow to eat. Stone and cement 
floors, while all right to feed on, are to cold for sleeping quarters. In 
order to acquire the best results from your breeding, it is necessary that 
your sows should not be too fat, rather a little thin and on the upward 
turn on moderate feed, as, under those circumstances, your sows and 
male both are more apt to be healthy, strong, and vigorous, which is 
very necessary in order to produce a large, healthy, strong litter of 
pigs. After breeding it is also necessary that your sows should be 
dieted in order to obtain good results at farrowing. By dieting, I mean 
that the sows should be fed diversified feed, which has a tendency to 
produce more bone and muscles than fat. It is to the detriment of both 
the mother and the young to feed a full corn diet at this time. I have 
had very good luck with my brood sows by feeding them one-third 
oats, one-third shorts and one-third corn ground and soaked twelve hours 
before feeding; but I allow them to take plenty of exercise at this period 
of time. The brood sow should also be provided with the range of a 
good clover or bluegrass pasture if possible, and at any time should at 
least have plenty of range for exercise. A correct record of the date 
of breeding should be kept, in order that the sow may be allowed her 
liberty up as near to the time of farrowing as possible, and yet no risk 
be taken of allowing her to farrow among the other hogs. 

Two or three days before farrowing she should be put by herself 
where she will not be disturbed by too close proximity to the other 
hogs, her nest looked after carefully, which should be dry and clean, 
but not too abundant. All this, if you have kept upon the kind of terms 
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with your hogs that you should, has been accomplished without running 
or unduly exciting the sow. 2 

She should now be given a light diet of sloppy feeds until the litter 
arrives. It is conceded by experienced breeders that for the first three 
days of the pig’s life its dam should be fed very moderately on thin 
slop. Heavy feeding at this stage will produce a greatef flow of milk 
than the little fellows can cousume, leaving the surplus to fever and 
curd in the udder, which in turn will prove disastrous to the life of the 
pig. The feeding of sour swill while the pigs are young will also produce 
evil results, usually causing dysentery, and when this trouble once as- 
sumes an aggravated form, it is most sure to claim some of the best 
of the litter as shining marks. It is probable that more pigs are lost 
by improper feeding of the sow during the first week of the pig’s life 
than from any other cause. About a week will be required to bring 
the sow up to full feed, and then rush the whole family along till weaning 
time. 

It has been my practice to allow the pigs to run and feed with their 
dams till about ten weeks old, at which age they will practically have 
weaned themselves. At this period a separate pen should be provided 
in which to slop and feed the shoats, leaving the old sow to weep and 
wail on the outside. A couple of ears of corn would be good for the old 
sow, but if it is intended to keep her over for another litter her principal 
food should be grass. It has been my practice to clean out the sleeping 
apartments at least once a week and oftener if the bedding becomes 
damp and soiled. Damp bedding is about as disastrous to the thrift of 
the pig as cold drafts. I have also made it a business to feed salt and 
ashes freely, which will serve as an appetizer and conditioner of the 
digestive tract. <A good fill of slop once a.day made of shipstuff and bran, 
with a little oilcake added, a liberal feed of corn night and morning 
on a stone floor or clean dry ground, access to pure water and the range 
of a good pasture for variety of feed and exercise, will fill the bill for 
a balanced ration. 

This formula of course applies to summer conditions, but may, be 
approximated in the winter care of swine by a little forethought. But 
no matter how fine the food or how expert the care, the razor-back 
or scrub can never be fed to produce the model hog. 

As the final success of the litter in the sale or show-ring is the prin- 
cipal inspiration for the extra care of the litter, good blood becomes a 
paramount factor. Good form and quality are always at a premium and 
ready sale, and to achieve the greatest success good blood, selection and 
proper mating should be counted as prime factors in the care and ultimate 
success of the litter. 
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RELATION OF HOME LIFE AND DIET TO COOKING. 


MRS. S. S. HARRELL, BROOKVILLE. 


[Read before the Farmers’ Institute of Brookville.] 


Because of the opening of the markets, the modern cook has many 
advantages over the pioneer mother, but there is room for doubt as to 
whether she uses them to the best advantage. Some of us remember 
the plain, wholesome dishes of our grandmother’s day. No canned goods, 
preserved with poisonous acids, were found upon the table—no pickles 
spiced into a delicious morsel, whose keeping qualities are found in the 
adulterations used in the embalming process. In the olden times our 
preserves, fruit butters, pickles, ete., were purely home-made products 
with no foreign substance about them. The housewife simply showed 
her skill in using what nature brought to her hand and the fruits were 
preserved or dried in their own juices, and pickles were put up in the 
juice of the apple fermented in the usual way—unaided by various sub- 
stances whereby one barrel of apple juice may be converted into a dozen 
of vinegar, or even sweetened water turned into “pure cider vinegar.” 

It is true that seemingly better results are had with this commercial 
vinegar than the home-made product for the very reason that these 
preservative acids are so abundant in its make up that the articles are 
at once embalmed and decay arrested. But what of the stomach that 
makes an effort to assimilate such stuff. Is it any wonder that diseases 
of the stomach are becoming the all absorbing topic of the times? Our 
local paper had it in its locals last week, ‘good cooks are more in demand 
than saints these days,” and that ‘dyspeptic remedies were reaping a har- 
vest.” Why is this? Don’t you think the cause might be found after 
some intelligent investigation, and is it not a matter worthy of our. 
earnest consideration ? 

Ve have all gone astray in the matter of diet. We have had too 
much of a kind and not enough of the mixture that holds the balance and 
keeps all parts of the human machine in good healthy order. How to get 
back is the thing that now concerns us most. Students of hygiene and 
health may point the way, but each must act for himself and thereby 
learn of the things best suited to his conditfon. . 

Diseases and their causes are becoming a matter of more general 
intelligence. We no longer depend upon the physician to come in with 
a dose of quinine or nux vomica, but we wish to know something about 
the whys and wherefores of such remedies. In looking for them, too 
often we find that improper, or too much food has as much to do with the 
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conditions. As a result we turn with more interest to all such subjects 
and in a manner regulate ourselves accordingly, that is, when it is simply 
a case of food. 

The subject of foods and their preparation is a complicated one 
and deserves serious thought. We can not expect to counteract years 
of abuse in a short time. It should not be such a difficult thing to grasp 
the situation and make a start in the right direction, if we go at it as most 
mothers do the care of their children, as a labor of love, freeing our minds 
from all thought of drudgery or debasement as connected with every 
phase of our household economy. 

However, we seldom find a woman now who will speak of household 
cares in a degrading way—that, too, is a matter of education. The modern 
girl in most well-to-do families now, rather prides herself on her knowl- 
edge of practical household duties and finds them not incompatible with 
higher education and parlor accomplishments. The culture which educa- 
tion gives makes them realize more fully than has ever been done before 
that to get good service from the employed you must be able not only to 
direct, but know when a thing is well done and the amount of material 
necessary in the doing. This takes knowledge, foresight and the skill 
of a military general to get the highest results. It also takes hard labor 
as eyery housekeeper knows. There are times when work -will crowd 
and such conditions are unavoidable. The same is true of men in the 
factories, fields, offices and storehouses. Work will crowd at times and 
the only thing to do is to do it with as little worry and friction as possible. 
It is more often worry that hurts than the work. In no department of 
life’s obligations does wrong conception of duty work greater evil than 
in the home. Many of us are still old-fashioned enough to believe that 
every avenue leading out into the world takes much coloring from the 
home, and success or failure dates back to that spot. If we would send 
eut cheerful workers let the pitch be taken at the breakfast table. Much 
has been written and said about the evening fireside—poetically treated 
in song, the gathering together—the day’s work done, beautiful companion- 
ship and all that—but whoever wrote or read a poem on the breakfast 
hour, the time of all times that gives tone to the day’s work, making it 
possible for the evening gathering to be a restful and a joyous occasion. 

Family good fellowship over the morning coffee when the duties of the 
day are laid out, will rival any time the evening tea, when weary with 
the day’s cares. Breakfast served in sections is not a very enlivening 
eccasion for anyone, and usually leaves the cook in a very unamiable 
frame of mind. Hence some of these little things knock all the poetry 
cut of the evening hour. It is management and foresight that regulates 
all these little affairs. It is of no use to envy Mrs. Blank because she 
has such a happy household and seemingly everything her own way. 
Better try to find out why Mrs. Blank is so fortunate, You may be sur- 
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prised to learn she has no more at her command than you, that it is 
system and faithfulness in detail that makes things move more smooth- 
ly, with better results. She is given more time for other matters, a thing 
greatly to be desired if we would keep out of ruts and that tormenting: 
complaint of the everlasting grind of household duties. 

There is more in this phase of the subject than many of us are willing 
to admit, no doubt, but this is a day of progression, we see it exemplified 
more and more each year. We may now use the term art and originality 
in connection with our home affairs without a fear of bringing a sar- 
‘astic*smile to the face of some big-hearted lord of creation, who once 
might have claimed that he neyer had heard of such a thing. Now we 
know he has heard of such several times. Grufly as he may allude to 
it you may be sure he is very happy to see every*application of new and 
better methods applied to his own domestic affairs, especially those that 
touch his food supply. He knows and can appreciate a good thing when 
he sees it, and he soon comes to fully understand that there is no better 
field for art and originality than that offered three hundred and sixty- 
five days in the year three times each day to the manager of his own 
home. Here also it is a matter of education, tempered and seasoned with 
good, hard, common sense as we shall see. In our reading along these 
lines we find much that is helpful as well as much that is useless and 
misleading. 

The so-called Woman’s Magazine and Woman’s Column in the news- 
papers gives place to many things that are utterly useless, ofttimes an 
insult to the intelligence of the average reader. They are written by im- 
practical theorizers and published by people who do not know wheat from 
chaff on such matters. Here our practical common sense must hold the 
balance until we sift for ourselves. Even the famous cooking teacher 
Mrs. Rorer, concocts dishes out of left overs that would turn the stomach 
of any well bred country cook, and the so-called economy in many of these 
left over concoctions is more than over-balanced by the additions needed 
to get them up. If what is left over is not sufficient in quantity and 
quality to again appear upon the table in practically its original state, 
little good is to be gotten out of them made into a salad with a curled 
parsley ruffle, too often an indigestible mess because of mixture, Please 
remember that there are exceptions to this rule. 

When we speak of foods we feel that the most conspicuous fault in 
our diet is want of variety. It would be impossible at this time to 
follow out the whys and wherefores of a well arranged variety in our 
table service and show its advantages. But there are sources from which 
we may glean valuable information, sufficient to start us in the right 
direction, all of which in time will become invaluable to us as house- 
keepers. 

It is the preparation and combinations of which much couid be said, 
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that cuts the important figure in his food supply, as it relates to the health 
and strength of himself and family. We have often heard that the 
costliest of all roadbeds to a traveler is what is known as a rut. After 
an observation of many years, wherein I believe I can truthfully assert 
that I have taken pleasure in what pertains to the home, I find that the 
rut along the public highway is probably not as disastrous as that which 
may take place in our domestic economy. They are so easy to get into 
and so hard to get out of. Monotonous sameness in our food supply is 
disastrous both from a-.physical and artistic standpoint and is no longer 
excusable in those of even modest means. More often where such con- 
ditions exist it is a lack of energy rather than a lack of supplies. I 
wonder how many of us alternate the use of the ever handy potato, with 
beans, peas, cabbage, carrots, turnips, tomatoes, spinach, onions, beets, 
parsnips, cauliflower, hominy, dried corn, fruits and other things equally 
as important in dietary combination. All these things judicially added 
to the diet in their best season would beat patent medicines every time 
and cost much less. Every one of them contains some property useful 
in healthy food supply. We buy celery compound by the bottle. Why 
not grow celery in our gardens. We go to our drug stores for powders 
and pills, containing the same ingredients found in moderate quantities 
in that part of our food supply which is most frequently neglected. It 
is not because these things are hard to prepare, for they are not. It is 
either habit—that rut you know—or indifference that makes us overlook 
them. 

Some years ago I made this statement—that one of the most powerful 
aids in solving the drink habit must come from our kitchens. I still think 
that a well fed, properly nourished man or boy will have little appetite 
for drink. I have since talked with those who from actual observation 
among miners and workmen of that class, have found that many of the 
workmen who spend about half their earnings on drink is because the 
other half is so poorly managed in the preparation of food. Poorly 
cooked and no change, bread, meat and potatoes and meat, potatoes and 
bread, always in the same way. 

The stomach was filled, but the appetite was unsatisfied which ended 
in a longing for something which he tried to satisfy with beer, the thing 
most accessible. From the beer bucket he goes to the whisky bottle and 
from that to ruin. The original cause not always the hard conditions of 
his life or because he meant to go all wrong, but an unsatisfied appetite, 
a thing he did not understand, opened the way, his bread, meat and 
potatoes and meat, potatoes and bread, three hundred and sixty-five days 
in the year was too much for him. The saddest part of it all is that he 
did not know why nor did his friends, but rather attributed it all to the 
depravity of his nature. This is no over-drawn picture. The thing might 
be brought home where we little expect it. We have much to learn all 
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along these lines, and the best of it all is there is an awakening and a 
determination to know more about these great living questions each 
year. The new woman instead of being a politician will be a better 
hopsekeeper. I say this in no disparagement of the past, believing that 
as a rule the masses have always done their best under the conditions 
of their lives, their education and environment. 


SANITARY CONDITIONS OF THE FARM HOME. 


MRS J. M. CHILLAS, SOUTH BEND 


[Read before St. Joseph County Institute.]| 


Properly speaking the sanitary condition of any locality means the 
relations of that locality to the health of its inhabitants. The sanitary 
condition of the farmer’s home refers to its healthfulness or unhealthful- 
ness. This subject is attracting more attention than it ever has before, 
and it is bound to receive still more consideration in the future. In the 
past it received almost no attention whatever. The early settler here 
usually thought only of hurriedly furnishing a shelter for his family, and 
without knowing whether the locality chosen would be healthful or un- 
healthful. The result was that too often his cabin was located where 
the seeds of disease would germinate and grow. ‘The farm dwelling 
should be located on a high, dry soil with natural drainage if possible. 
Low, level, damp locations breed malaria and fevers, and are also pro- 
lific causes for colds, coughs and consumption. Great care should also be 
taken that the house be not located where currents of air will carry the 
poison of decayed vegetable matter from lowslands. Having selected a 
healthful location, the construction of the house is not less important. 
The walls of the puilding should be so constructed as to admit air between 
them, otherwise the rooms are likely to be damp. Windows should be 
sufficient in number and so arranged as to furnish both light and ventila- 
tion. A bath room should be considered 2 necessary part of every farm 
home, and could be so constructed that it can be heated separately or 
through pipes from a range or large cook stove. There is no reason why 
every farmer could not have his own bathroom. A large tank could 
be erected in the attic, and connected with a windmill and water forced 
there by means of hydraulic lift pumps, thereby giving plenty of pressure 
for water. Large cesspools could be easily made to receive all the drain- 
age from the bathroom. Some farmers might think that these ideas were 
rather exalted for farmers, but we know of one farmer, whom everyone 
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considered an ideal farmer, and it was truly said of him that his home 
contained the finest bathroom contained on any farm within the common- 
wealth of Indiana. We refer to Ex-Governor James A. Mount. Care 
should be exercised also in the location and erection of the other buildings. 
The barn should not be located on a higher level than the house or too 
hear it. It should be so constructed that the animals, too, may have 
fresh air, light and sufficient warmth. It is said that a merciful man 
is merciful to his beast and in no way is this more essential than in the 
daily care and in providing for their comfort. The henhouse pigpen, 
corncrib, implement shed, smokehouse and icehouse should all be con- 
structed on the same general plan, that must and mildew will be avoided 
at all times. For, while not, strictly speaking, a part of the home, these 
things are all intimately associated with it. Here let me briefly say 
that all well-managed farms should have their own icehouse. Many a 
farmer spends money foolishly that would pay for the erection of an ice- 
house and that would be a blessing to his wife and daughters in the 
making of butter and handling of milk and cream on the farm. 

One of the chief sources of disease is the water supply. Impure water 
and impure air are the most prolific causes of disease. Arrange to 
provide cGlean, unpolluted, pure water for man and beast. If proper 
sanitary requirements are complied with after building a home, the farmer 
may reasonably expect his family to be healthy. On too many farms 
filth in abundance in one form or another is permitted to accumulate 
about the premises, furnishing breeding places for disease. This should 
not be permitted. The litter from the stables, pigpen and chicken-house 
should be carted away frequently and applied to the soil. Disinfectants 
should be used frequently, and there are many with which farmers 
should be familiar, such as lime scattered about the premises and a 
little copper is added to good advantage if used as a whitewash. Bichlo- 
ride of mercury combined with alcohol is a most efficient remedy against 
all vermin. Many others could be added, but there is one article which 
should be in every household. This is permanganate of potassium. By 
its use it can be determined whether drinking water contains organic 
matter. If the water is pure this article will impart a beautiful purple 
color, if organic matter is present the color will be a dirty brown. If 
farmers will interest themselves more in the health of the community and 
have frequent discussions of this subject before bodies of this character, 
it may prove helpful in bringing about a better sanitary condition through- 
out the country. 
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SANITATION OF THE FARMER’S HOME. 


MISS FANNIE NOE, LAPORTE, IND. 


[Read before Laporte County Institute.] 


Sanitation has been studied by the scientist and the. philanthropist 
so long and so well that the conditions which make the populous city 
or the isolated country dwelling healthful or unhealthful are thoroughly 
and generally known; but the great mass, even of thoughtful people, 
look upon it as a science whose only scope is to change a pest-ridden, 
epidemic-breeding city into a healthful resort, not pausing to consider 
that the same conditions that hatched death in plague-stricken Hayana 
will develop typhoid, diphtheria and kindred scourges in the lonely 
country home. 

Pure air and pure water being the absolute essentials of life, soil, 
exposure and drainage should be carefully and intelligently considered 
in the selection of a site for a dwelling. 

The location should be higher than the surrounding land, should be 
distant from other residences, and should have neither high hills nor 
dense forests in close proximity on the east or south, for the first affects 
drainage, the second may bring infection, and the hills or woods may 
shut off the sunlight which is nature’s great disinfectant. 

The soil should be porous—permeable—such as permits the rapid 
escape of the surface water and prevents the formation of stagnant pools, 
which are ever a dangerous neighbor. 

Coarse gravel, sand, gravelly loam and rock, if sloping, are, from a 
sanitary point of view, good; while clay, marsh, and filled soils are bad, 
the very worst, perhaps, being a porous soil with a substratum of clay, 
which serves to hold the water in the surface soil, making a disease- 
creating cesspool. 

_The cellar of a house, built upon clay, marsh, or filled land, should 
extend under the entire building and ought to have a cement floor because 
the air of the house being warmer than the earth below, will suck up the 
noxious exhalations of the soil; for this reason; also, no dwelling should 
be built upon the ground. 

In all directions the ground should slope away from the house, so 
that water will flow from not toward it, thus ayoiding, as much as may 
be, damp walls and cellars. 

The site being good and the home well built, care must be taken to 
admit pure air freely, but there can be no pure air if the surrounding 
yards contain masses of decaying vegetables or reeking pools, whose 
exhalations taint the air. 
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~Cleanliness without is us necessary as cleanliness within, and watch- 
ful care is required in this, for not always can noxious vapors be detected 
by the sense of smell, as some very harmful gasses are nearly odorless. 

Pure water is always needed and very often not present, hence the 
location of the well is of the greatest importance, and convenience is not 
the first consideration. y 

The well water should not be surface water. There is, at varying 
depths, an ocean underlying all the earth, which we call living water 
level. This ocean has two movements, one lateral, ever flowing toward 
the sea, the other vertical, rising or falling as the season is wet or 
dry. The well should reach this living stream. It may be given as a 
maxim, nearly always true, that shallow wells are dangerous. Avoid 
wells that are less than fifteen feet deep, and quarantine those that are 
less than ten. <A well in which the depth of the water varies greatly is 
also dangerous, as it indicates that the surface water flows into it, and 
surface water is ever unhealthful, for it gathers innumerable disease 
germs as it seeps through the earth. Driven wells lessen the danger 
from this source very materially. It is an established rule of sanitary 
science, that no vault, cesspool or compost heap shall be allowed within 
100 feet of a well. How often is this disregarded and in how many 
instances is the desire for convenience permitted to out-weigh all other 
considerations, and the barn yards placed near the house so that the one 
well may serve for the stock and the house. This economy may still 
be accomplished and not at the cost of health, if the well and an elevated 
tank are placed near the House and the water conveyed to the stock 
trough in pipes. 

Abundant sunlight and absolute cleanliness are the chief means of 
preventing disease, and each one can secure these upon his own prem- 
ises, and by placing his home at a sufficient distance from the neigh- 
boring dwellings, the danger from infection can be minimized. 

Perhaps the most instructive and forcible lesson, as well as most 
horrifying, is the record of the terrible plagues that swept over Hurope 
during the Middle Ages. It is estimated that one-fourth of the inhabit- 
ants of Southern and Western Europe perished, but one race escaped 
unscathed. So marked was this immunity, that this people were accused 
by the stricken people of having poisoned the wells of the Christians and 
many were massacred. The wells were indeed poisoned, but it was from 
the unclean yards and reeking vaults of those who were immolated upon 
the altar of their own uncleanliness. The Jews, forced by race hatred, 
to live separate from the other races and foreed to be clean by the rigor- 
ous and unbreakable law of Moses, lived in health while all the Gentile 
world was wrapped in the pall of death. 

The lesson as to cities has been so well learned, and sanitation 
is so perfected that to have the smallpox ought to be treated as a crime, 
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and he whose home develops diphtheria is guilty of a crime against 
humanity. 

To make the country home perfect in sanitation, build upon good 
soil or protect against infection by cemented floors; keep the surrounding 
yards clean, as clean as the housewife keeps her house; see that no vault, 
cesspool or mass of decaying matter vitiates either the air that enters 
the house or the water that is used for drinking or cooking; admit the 
glorious sunlight freely to every room in the house, and see that the air 
of the dwelling is often changed, either by ventilating shafts or by open- 
ing windows, for we can always do the latter if we are without the 
former. 

Do not keep the blinds drawn or the curtains down for fear that the 
sun will fade the carpets or the rugs. The darkened room may be a 
preservative for the colors of the furnishings, but in the darkened room 
the germs of ill-health hold high revelry and the more terrible fading 
will be in the cheeks and eyes of the wives and daughtérs, whose duties 
keep them in the infected air. 

It seems unpardonable, in this day of almost perfect knowledge, that 
there should exist a single unsanitary country home. 


TRAINING OF THE HOME-MAKER. 
MRS. JOSEPH SAUNDERS, ANDERSON, IND. 


[Read before the Madison County Institute | 


A lady said to me, “You have not had experience, you will have to 
talk from observation.” I answered not a word. To myself I thought 
does it take more sacrifice, or love and patience? does it take more care or 
sleepless nights to raise a daughter than a son? You mothers who have 
raised both can answer. 

Some. one has said, “God’s best gift to man is woman.” Is she? If 
she is a helpmate, such as God intended, a sharer of his burdens and sor- 
rows of life, as well as the pleasures and joys, one who cheers and encour- 
ages the husband when clouds of adversity seem. darkest, then she is. 

Home is the sweetest place, or the most miserable. Home is where 
our loved ones dwell.- Some of you older ones go back with me in memory 
to the log reom with its two beds, and underneath these the trundle bed. 
Oh, the trundle bed, with all its memories! The sisters and brothers gone 
from among us. The log room with its shed kitchen and board ladder, 
that led to the loft where the older ones slept; the father who by the 
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light of the fireplace sat with you on his knee and told you stories of 
bear and other animals. Then from the kitcheh came mother, with-her 
knitting, and joined you at the fireside, 

Hoime—happy memories. 

It takes something to make home besides work. The wonian who 
slaves all day long hunting imaginary dirt, never happy unless she finds 
it, is miserable herself and makes her whole household unconifortable. 
I believe in cleanliness, and a tidy home, yet that is not all that consti- 
tutes a happy one. 

Money will not buy a happy home. Money is very nice if you can 
have love, honor, and a good character; all that go to make a home. 

I once met a young married couple who had started right. He had 
built a little nest of a home to take his bride, paying for it by the month. 
They were saving and industrious. In my presence a gentleman pressed 
them to spend an eyening with him. The wife said, ‘We should like to, 
but my husband loves his evenings at home so much I can.scarcely per- 
suade him out an evening.” I thought, may she always make his home 
so pleasant he will never have to meet a man down town or some other 
place more pleasant than his home. 

Husbands have just as much to do in making a pleasant home as the 
wife. Yet my talk is not to the husbands, but to the wives. The most 
beautiful picture I ever saw was of two children of seven giving their 
first kiss of childhood love and friendship. At seventeen the kiss of love. 
faith and trust in each other for the future, and at seventy, after fifty 
years of cares, sorrows and joys, their kiss of faith and trust in each other 
rewarded. And as they go to their long home, I imagine they have left 
behind memories of what home really is. 

Some say begin with the grandmother to teach a child. I think some- 
times we should go farther back. I shall begin with the mother. All over 
this beautiful world are bridal veils and marriage vows, and everywhere 
mothers and fathers are lifting up to God hearts of thankfulness and 
praise for the gift of a little child. The innocent, pure mind of a little 
child, like unto wax so easily does it hold impressions. How careful we 
should be of the training of that innocent mind. How easy to influence 
for good or ill. I do not wonder Jesus saying, “Of such is the kingdom 
of heaven.’ When a child comes into a home it is the home influence that 
molds its character. How careful we should be to have that influence 
good and elevating. 

Fathers have their part in this work, yet it is the mothers who fit 
and shape the future of the girls of today. The wife and mother of the 
future; the mother who rules her daughter from the cradle to womanhood 
with patience, kindness, and love, does not whip or scold. I knew a 
mother who whipped because she was told it was right; she being very 
young had gone to older mothers for advice. The child, a loving boy, one 
day after he had been corrected with the whip, climbed on his mother’s 
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lap while the tears were yet in both eyes and heart. Now the mother’s 
heart was sad, too, and with her arms about the child she said to him, 
“Why is it mamma has to whip her boy?” His answer was, “Oh, mamma, 
I don’t know; it seems the more you whip me the worse I get.” And like 
a flash of light, the mother saw her mode of correction was wrong. She 
laid aside the whip and studied the disposition of her boy. He is today 
‘a man raised only by love and patience, a blessing and an honor to his 
mother. I knew another mother who worked so hard to get rich, she had 
neither time nor patience with her children. Love she had after a certain 
kind. They grew rich. Large houses and barns, hundreds of acres of 
land, everything but a home. There was whipping and scolding all day 
long. The children were quarrelsome. On their faces you read contention’ 
and strife. You felt the very atmosphere of the house was full of dis- 
cord. All the better sentiments were swallowed up in one great desire, 
riches. Is this home? I stood with that mother by the grave of one of 
the little ones, and I said in my heart, 1 am glad it has gone to rest, where 
the wicked cease to trouble and the weary are at rest. 

I know a mother who has little of this world’s goods, but a large fam- 
ily, yet she is kind, patient and loving in her family. No cross words 
or whipping. The children are respectful one to another. There is written 
on their faces love and kindness. Their house is only a log room with a 
loft and kitchen, yet the love and patience of that mother makes it home. 
I stood with her beside the casket of one of the fold, and as we looked on 
the little, cold face, her heart bleeding and torn, she lifted up her voice 
and said, “‘The Lord giveth and the Lord taketh, blessed be the name of 
the Lord,” and I knew she went back to her family a chastened and a 
better mother, more able to bear the burden and to teach the way of life 
to the ones left behind. I saw her daughters grow te womanhood, and 
go out from their mother’s home an honor to their mother, and a blessing 
to their husbands. It is largely the home life of a girl that forms her 
character. Let us now consider the child’s school days. She must have 
exercise to develop muscle and rest the brain; she enters high school, she 
needs physical exercise to balance the’mental strain on the brain. It is 
well for the daughter to think of the tired mother who toils all day long 
for the comfort of her family. Mothers, teach your daughters to help you. 
Do not make the mistake that she is too tired after studying six hours. 
True, the brain is tired unto dullness; now rest the brain by a change. 
Let body and mind for awhile run in a different channel from her studies. 
Her brain power will be the stronger and brighter for the change. 

If your daughter desires it, and you can afford it, send her to a good 
college. A thorough education, combined with good common sense and a 
right home influence, makes a model daughter. 

All through the years mother and daughter should be companions. 
Mother teaching and encouraging, the daughter obedient and confiding. 
Mothers, have you the confidence of your daughters? Many sorrows and 
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heartaches would be saved, besides. the many pleasant hours you could 
enjoy together. 

When school days are over and the daughter comes out in society 
the mother still keeps in touch with her. The sensible mother does not 
make a kitchen drudge of herself, and a parlor ornament of her daughter. 
She teaches her the art of cooking, housekeeping, and home making. 
These are graces of the highest order, and ought to be classed on the list 
of high arts. § 

The woman who is able to manage in her kitchen as well as to appear 
in her drawing room, is truly an accomplished woman. Whether rich or 
poor every girl should be taught what constitutes a home, and how to 
manage it. 

Last, but not least, she is taught the sacredness of marriage, and the 
sanctity of motherhood. If girls were taught more of the realities of 
married life and less of the story-book side, we should have happier homes 
and less of the sorrows of life that bring about so many separations and 
untold shame on innocent children. 


THE WIFE’S SHARE. 
MRS. BELLE HARDING. 


[Read at Farmers’ Institute, Corunna, Ind., January 13.]| 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen—It affords me great pleasure 
to find a place on the program this afternoon, to be permitted to address 
this intelligent audience; an audience which represents the class of peo= 
ple upon which the world in general depends for the sustenance of life. 
A class of people to whom the politician, the statesman, the banker, the 
millionaire and all laborers except the farmer must alike look for food 
to supply the daily wants of themselves and families. 

The strikes among miners, manufacturers, railroad men, street car 
employes and, in fact, almost every kind of employment, is a common, 
every-day occurrence, and brings depression along that line while the 
strike continues. Men are thrown-out of employment, others take their 
places, and with perhaps a few changes in a short time the work goes on. 

3ut what would it mean should the farmers make a strike, cease 
their form of labor for a few years or even months? Let me tell you, 
kind friends, it would mean starvation or death. Men would lose their 
jobs for want of food. Their wives and children or other dependents 
would fall by their side for want of food, and we would witness more 
distress and more misery than can be pictured by the finest artist the 
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world possesses. But we are glad to note that the farmer never strikes. 
He toils on year after year at the hardest kind of labor, endeavoring at 
any rate to provide food for his own family. All through the spring, 
summer and autumn he may be seen in his fields tilling the soil, sowing 
or reaping. As compensation he has the blessed satisfaction of seeing 
his granaries filled to overflowing with provisions for his stock. In his 
cellar there is an abundance of potatoes, apples, etc. In another place 
hundreds of pounds of meat, which has been killed and cured in the best 
possible condition. Plenty of flour, milk, butter and eggs are provided, 
and the farmer lives well. He looks out for himself first, then if there is 
anything left it goes onto the market, and the one who manages success- 
fully will always have a surplus over and above his living. 

But someone asks, ‘‘What has the wife been doing all this time? 
Has she been sitting idly by, enjoying the balmy breeze on the front porch, 
or perhaps strolling in the orchard or some other cool place when the 
thermometer registers 100 degrees in the shade, and she, having no part 
in this toil enjoys the ideal country life which is painted to us by novel- 
ists?’ I emphatically say “No.” She has her hardships of life, and 
every true wife, whether on the farm or in the city, will do her part 
bravely. She finds employment for every moment of her time. From 
early dawn till dark and many hours of the evening she is found toiling 
for those she loves. It has been truthfully said that 


“A man works from sun to sun, 
But a woman’s work is never done.” 


The farmer’s wife (1 know her best) must wash, iron, scrub, bake and 
churn at least once every week. Then she must cook three times a day, 
wash dishes three times a day, besides make beds, sweep and dust, pre- 
pare dinners and assist the children in getting ready for school and keep 
the faces clean of those who remain at home. Then there is the sewing, 
the mending; all of this and much more must be done every week and in 
every season of the year. During the summer months so much more is 
crowded upon us that we hardly know which way to turn. I speak now 
of those of us who do our own work with no hired assistance. There is 
the fruit to gather and prepare for present and future use, the corn to dry 
or can, the pickles to gather and put away, the poultry to raise and care 
for, the garden to oversee or work it herself, and, who knows where to 
stop when we begin to enumerate the many things there are to do, the 
“wife’s share” of toil on the farm. So busy is she kept that there is little 
time left for rest or recreation. 

But occasionally we see a wife, a mother who finds or takes time to 
assist in outdoor work. She goes out into the field and labors from morn- 
ing till night, day after day, leaving the children to get along the best 
they can. Her own work is neglected all day which must be brought up 
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after the day’s work is done. She overtaxes her strength, becomes nery- 
ous and many times irritable, and her husband wonders why she is 
fading so fast, why she has lost that sweet disposition she possessed when 
first married, why her house is not kept so neatly as her neighbor’s house. 
I believe the ‘‘wife’s share” of the toil is found within four walls of her 
home. If she does that well, makes her home a pleasant, cheerful and 
attractive place for her family, a place which will not cause husband to 
scold or daughter to blush at the approach of company, she has no time 
left to labor in the field. There are many little chores, however, that 
she may do or assist in doing that may not injure her physically and at 
the same time may save the husband much embarrassment and she 
should realize that it is her duty to be a helpmeet and not a hindrance 
to her husband. g 

Too much can not be said of the responsibility which rests upon wife 
and mother. There is no calling so great for one of our sex as to occupy 
a position of this kind in the house. How her integrity reflects itself in 
husband and children. What an influence for right she has over her 
family when they can truthfully say “It must be so because mother said 
SOray i 

Her example should be just what she wishes her children to be when 
grown to manhood or womanhood. For if by word or deed of mother the 
boys or giris go astray she must suffer her share of mortification in this 
world besides giving an account of it all before the judgment bar of 
God. 

But there are some things she must not be expected to share alone. 
While she has or should have entire supervision over the household 
affairs, yet occasionally sorrow creeps into the home, such as none can 
realize save those who have had experience of this kind, when she needs 
a companion, a husband’s sympathy and love, and unless that sympathy 
be found she perisheth, and when we look around us how few homes 
there are, indeed, that has not lost a dear one; some almost without a mo- 
ment’s warning, others after an illness of months, as was the case in our 
own home. How sad we are, how we miss the ones departed, how we live 
the past over and over again. Lord pity that wife whose husband is desti- 
tute of the chords of sympathy, who must endure as her share the burden 
of sickness and death in her family, who must shed tears of despair alone. 
Husbands, wives, be partners in sorrow, partners in pleasures, partners 
in toil. 

And now let us pass to the last thought, namely, ‘tthe financial part of 
the wife’s share.” The subject is suggestive of this thought first, but on 
surveying the ground for material with which to build my theme, I could 
but notice that the wife has a share in more than the finances. Time 
will not permit to dwell on her share socially, educationally, religiously, 
and observation teaches me that the wife of the rich man and the wife of 
the poor man, or one in medium circumstances, fare quite differently 
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financially. The former may live in luxury, while the latter must live 
economically. The former may have servants to do her housework, while 
the latter must get along the best she can. The former may wear silks 
and jewels, while the latter must be content in common attire. Which 
class predominates in this audience today? Suffice to say that at any rate 
we are not all rich nor wl poor, yet each one of us has or should have a 
part in the finances of our family, and as each one toils, just so in some 
way is each one to be compensated for the same, and we believe it is 
not enough that a woman receive as her share her board aud clothing 
only. But that some means be provided by which she may also have an 
income that she may call her own and use at her own discretion. To be 
sure we may have all we can make from the butter and eggs, but by 
the time the grocery bill is paid what have we left for clothing for our- 
selves and children? Husband will pay for that, to be sure, and he should 
assist in keeping up the expenses of the family, but who wants to ask 
him for each article we need? Many families, we know, have but one 
pocketbook, and that belongs to each alike. But that way does not suit 
me. Perhaps I was: employed too long before marriage in teaching the 
young ideas, having had a pocketbook of my own then, to be so dependent 
now. 

Why not allow the wife to share on a small scale in some of the stock? 
Why not allow her a few sheep, if not more than two or three, from which 
she knows the profits will be hers? And the poor little motherless lambs 
that she tries to save from starvation, and if successful, does she not de- 
serve them as hers? Then occasionally there is an unfortunate little pig 
that she works and worries with and teaches it to drink. If it lives should 
she not have that for her own? In some families the children raise the 
pets, which is all right to get them interested, but the wife needs to be 
interested, also. If the children raise the pets, then let the husband sell 
his wife a pig or two or some sheep, and keep them for her, but don’t 
give them to her, for she will appreciate her stock most if she buy it. 
Now she is in a position to calculate ahead as to her purchases just as 
her husband does with his investments. And if she be provided with 
plenty of cows and plenty of poultry she will be interested in her sales 
and marketing, and her life on the farm will not be so monotonous 
after all. 

Indeed, I would not exchange my farm life for the best position in the 
world. How independent the farmer is, with plenty to eat, plenty of pure, 
fresh water to drink, and plenty to wear, if it is not of the finest material, 
plenty of fresh air to breathe and all the sunlight that can be found any- 
where, and, best of all to us, an opportunity to raise our boy, the only 
child left us, free from the vices and temptations of city life. Then there 
are so many modern inventions to lessen and lighten our housework 
that we should not be denied. Many farmers think they can not do their 
work without a binder, mower, tedder, shredder and corn planter, corn 
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plow and corn binder, etc. Then is there any reason why the wife should 
not have a good sewing machine, washer and wringer and a first-class 
cream separator? While the cost. of these articles is insignificant when 
compared with machinery to be used on the farm, yet they are just 
as essential to the health and comfort of the family, and every wife 
should rightly demand her share of household conveniences, feeling con- 
fident that she rightfully and lawfully deserves them. 


MAKING FARM HOMES ATTRACTIVE. 


J. 0. GARR, KOKOMO, IND. 


{Read before Howard County Institute, January 25, 1902.] 


There is a greater call now than ever before for men and women of 
brains and business ability to own and manage the farms of this country. 
The growing scarcity of good lands and the-advance in the price of farm 
products has placed the productive farm at a high yalue, and more careful 
tillage and skillful management is required to make a farm investment 
profitable. 

Heretofore the best talent of the farm has been drawn from to sup- 
ply the profession, and the various branches of trade, and it now becomes 
necessary to consider the best.means of keeping the bright boys and girls 
from leaving the old home. 

The young people, on going to high school or college, are charmed by 
the activities of city life. They have access to homes of culture and re- 
finement, and, looking back on the old farm life, it seems too dreary and 
monotonous. To obviate this we must change some of our farm methods, 
make farm life more attractive, and demonstrate to our children that all 
the brains necessary for the professions, all the shrewdness, tact, and 
business acumen of mercantile life can find abundant room for use in the 
management of the farm. 

There is no better way to cultivate a love for home than to make it 
beautiful and attractive: and in this matter there is room for vast im- 
provement in our country homes. It is no excuse to say one has not the 
means to apply to such work, for the humblest home can be made to look 
better by a little labor and tact; and the plainest cottage, with neat sur- 
roundings, often presents a charming picture to the passerby. 

The ordinary farmer is, of necessity, his own architect and landscape 
gardener. His limited means are so sorely needed elsewhere, that he can 
devote but little for ornamental purposes, and yet, with his labor and 
natural resources, much can be done with that little. 
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Good judgment is required to select a suitable site for the home, and 
further, in determining the number, size and location of the necessary 
buildings. All this should be done with an eye to the general appearance 
after the work is completed. The dwelling should stand out prominently 
as the best thing on the farm. Outbuildings, orchards and feed lots can 
be so located as to not offend good taste, and yet serve every needful 
purpose. 

A spacious dooryard or lawn affords opportunities for displaying good 
taste, and it is there that the best showing can be made at the least ex? 
pense. The first impressions of a home and its inmates are made by the 
outside appearances. If, then, we would like to be counted as neat, in- 
dustrious, or cultured, we must use care and good taste in the dooryard 
arrangement. Let the front lawn be in size proportioned to the size of 
the dwelling, but always ample. A few rods of ground given to this pur- 
pose is not lost or wasted. This plat should be carefully graded and 
seeded to grass. For a country lawn, nothing is better than our native 
bluegrass. A neat fence should enclose this precious spot; the best, if it 
can be afforded, but a well-built board fence, neatly whitewashed, shows 
up well and is not expensive. Don’t be afraid or ashamed to use white- 
wash; it may offend aesthetic taste, but remember that we are mixing 
utility with our economy, and whitewash goes farther than paint, and 
helps the looks of the country place wonderfully. 

Plant a variety of our native forest trees on the lawn. Don’t plant 
too many, and don’t make the mistake of planting fruit trees there. 
Fruit trees should be planted where they can be cultivated; besides, they 
make very poor lawn trees. While the trees are growing, and whenever 
there is not too much shade, shrubs, vines and flowers can well find a 
place. There are many varieties that are inexpensive, easy to get, and 
require but little attention. These can be arranged so as to add much to 
the beauty of the grounds. A few rustic seats, flower stands and vine 
trellises are easily made, and cost but a trifle, while their returns in pleas- 
ure are inestimable. Provide-a good lawn mower, and keep it in good con- 
dition. It is no trouble to get some one to use a. good mower, and its 
timely use brings good results. Lastly, keep all things in good condition, 
ready for inspection at any time. 

And now the farmer asks, Who is to do all this, and where can one find 
time to do it? Let each member of the family have an interest in it. 
The men and boys the heaviest work, while mother and the girls will 
promote health and strength by the outdoor exercise. Let the desire be 
formed, and time will be found sufficient for the required labor. Will it 
pay? Yes, a thousand times over, in happy hours, home pride, content- 
ment, a love for order and neatness, and the consciousness of having 
heiped to make God’s earth more beautiful. 
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EDUCATION OF THE FARMERS.’ CHILDREN. 
MISS LUCY RUBERT1 Ss, OSGOOD. 


[Read before the Farmers’ Institute at Osgood.] 


If you were asked what is the most important thing on the farm, that 
which you prized most highly, what would be your answer? Would it be 
your horses, cattle, or farm implements? No, I am sure it would not. It 
would be your wives and children. For is it not the aim of all your 
labors to make their lives happier? You are striving to amass wealth 
for your own, and their comfort, to make their lives fuller and richer than 
yours has been. But suppose you were able when he became of age to 
give each child a large sum of money or one of your valuable farms; 
would you then consider him fully equipped for the struggle of life? 

Soldiers when sent forth to battle may be provided with horses and 
fine uniforms, but unless they are provided with something with which 
to fight—some implements of warfare—they will fall in the battle, as will 
the boy or girl who enters the conquest of life with only money or farm. 
We believe the surest implements of warfare he can have, that he must 
have if he makes a success in life, is an education. 

You can not give it to him as you would a farm, but you can help him 
to get it for himself. It is one of the things of life that can not be given, 
but must be acquired, and when once acquired it is his own for life. 
Ruskin says, “Education is the leading of human souls to what is best 
in life, and making what is best out of them.” We are sure the farmers 
wish to lead their boys and girls to what is best in life and to make what 
is best out of them. 

Everything in this life is built on a foundation, and it is the foundation 
that must stand the test. We consider a common school education the 
foundation of all educational structures. This is the first essential; no 
difference if on this foundation is to be the university, the college or just 
the common country school house. At least he must have a firm common 
school education upon which to build all his intellectual learnings. You 
are helping him to build this foundation every day you send him to the 
district school. Every doilar you spend on books and school supplies is 
helping him to lay another stone on his educational foundation. On the 
other hand every day you keep him out of school you are depriving him of 
one of his foundational stones of knowledge. 

In my experience as teacher my deepest sympathies were always 
aroused when a boy entered school about six months after the term had 
commenced, after all the fall work had been done on the farm. No wonder 
the boy was discouraged; no wonder he was usually the bad boy of the 
school. We would haye been had we been in his place. Of course, some- 
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times this may be unavoidable, but if at all possible, this boy should have 
an equal opportunity with the other boys and girls of his age. There is 
only one time to lay this foundation, and that is in his youth. If he does 
not acquire a good common school education while young he will have 
nothing on*which to build, and his intellectual structure will be a failure. 

When the foundation is complete, when a general education has been 
acquired, which must be similar both in city and country, it is then we 
notice the difference in the buildings to be erected. Some wish to build 
a doctor’s office, some a store, some a factory, some a lawyer's office, some 
a parsonage. In other words, each must choose a profession, and must 
build according to the profession he has chosen. Here is where | think 
the farmer makes one of his most serious mistakes, the lack of training 
in his profession. 

Suppose a man had four sons. and when each became of age he would 
tell them to choose a profession, and he would give them the means to. 
start in business. One says, “I have decided to be a doctor.” The father 
says, “All right, I will build you a doctor’s office, give you a medicine case 
and surgical instruments and tomorrow you may be a doctor.” The 
next says, “I will be a Jawyer.” The father says he will provide him with 
an office and a shelf of law books and he may enter his profession on to- 
morrow. The third says he has chosen civil engineering as his profession. 
The father says, “I wil provide you with transit, chain and compasses, 
or surveyor’s outfit, and tomorrow you may go to work.” We would say, 
“How ridiculous! Does he expect those boys to do anything without pro- 
fessional training?’ But when the fourth boy says he will be a farmer, 
we think he is perfectly right to say to hign, “Here is a farm; be a 
farmer.” : 

Now why do we expect more of this boy than the others? While we be- 
lieve the farmer boy to be equal with any, I believe we credit him with 
too much natural born ability. I believe it is just as essential for the 
farmer boy to receive professional training as in any other profession of 
life, 

Iam glad we have our State Agricultural Colleges where our boys and 
girls can receive practical training to make more successful farmers and 
farmer’s wives. I wish it were within reach of all country boys who 
choose farming as their profession to take a course at Purdue or some 
agricultural college. I am sure he would be a more successful farmer for 
the information and practical training be had received. 

While all can not attend these colleges, much information may be ob- 
tained by reading and books. We may learn by the experiments of others. 
Carlyle, the poet, says ‘The true university of these days is a collection of 
good books.” 

We are glad tbe days are passed when the almanac and the newspaper 
formed the chief literature of the farmer’s library. We are glad that 
now when we enter the home of a thrifty, industrious farmer we find on 
the table the leading papers and magazines of the day, and the standard 
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works of all times. Give the children plenty of good books, books worth 
reading and re-reading that you wil) not be afraid for them to use. 

When you wish to buy a new plow or cultivator do you examine it to 
‘see if it is artistically built, if the paint is the proper shade, then buy it 
for its beauty and stow if away in the barn to show your neighbors on 
special occasions? No, it is for the strength and durability that you choose 
it, and the amount of work you will be abie to get out of it. No more 
should you purchase pretty, morocco-bound, gilt-edge books and lay them 
on the parlor table for your neighbors to admire when they call, but buy 
them like the farm implements, for their strength and lasting qualities and 
the good you and your children will be able to get out of them. Not 
like the man who said he had a bible given to him ten years ago as a 
Christmas present and bad it as good as new yet. What would you think 
of a farmer who bought a plow ten years ago and had it as good as 
new yet? 

Our government has done much within the last few years to further 
agricultural instruction, and it has decided to make the study of the soil 
and farming one of the most important features in the system of public 
education in Cuba and Porto Rico, as the inhabitants will have to de- 
pend upon farming as their chief industry for many years to come. There- 
fore it was decided that training in agriculture would be wost beneficial 
to them and it will be taught in connection with the common school 
branches. 

France has a remarkably complete system of agricultural education. 
It reaches all the people. It begins in the rural primary schools where the 
simplest facts of agriculture are taught, there being at least 3,500 of 
these country schools, with gardens attached, where the children may re- 
ceive practical training in farming or agriculture the same as in any other 
study. The teachers have to take a normal course and pass in the teach- 
ing of agriculture as in other branckes. While I do not know if this 
would be practical in our country, I do believe more attention should be 
given to the study of agriculture in our common schools. 

While country children have many advantages over the city children 
in being every day brought into contact with nature—the trees, the flow- 
ers, the birds, the springs, the hills, the bright sunshine and pure water, 
and can learn many things by observation that the city child can not. At 
the same time we believe the farmers’ children will have to climb more 
hills, pass over rougher roads and through more storms by the way of 
the country school house to secure his education, but will not half the 
victory be in the struggle one has to encounter? And will he not be the 
stronger, and will not ‘‘excelsior’’? seem printed in larger and more glowing 
letters when he has reached the summit, for the hardships he has had to 
endure to achieve his success? We believe the farmer boy has the strength 
and the will, and armed with a good education, can not fail to come off 
victorious in the battles of life. 
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THE IDEAL HOME. 


MISS SALLIE BARNETT, CATO, IND. 


[Read before Pike County Farmers’ Institute.] 

Let me paint a picture of the ideal home, and you view the painting 
with me. 

Now shall I arrange the canvas and paint, in many beautiful colors 
and delicate tints, a scene of splendor, or shall it have a more humble 
appearance? With the mind’s eye no doubt we see, on first thought, a 
stately and artistic residence. It may be situated in the midst of the busy 
city, where it is surrounded by many other beautiful homes very similar 
to its own structure, and where it has the advantage of city improvements 
and all the modern inventions. Or it may be in the country, where it is 
surrounded by beautiful flowers and gardéns, where the green trees wave 
their lofty boughs, and many little birds warble forth their songs of 
gladness in the fresh country air. 

Let the situation of this beautiful home be what it may, we have the 
painting before us, and we are not to view it through rose-colored glasses. 
for there is another side to all this splendor. There is always a dark and 
light side to all things. 

We have noted the beauty of the exterior of this home, now let us 
enter and see if the interior corresponds with the view which we have 
taken of the exterior. We find them very much alike according to struc- 
ture, and considering the structure alone, we have doubtless painted an 
ideal home. 

But if there is nothing more to be found than this, we realize that our 
efforts are vain, and that we have made a hopeless failure in the painting. 

In order to paint an ideal we must give room for many things which 
have a tendency to make a home happy, such as music, literature, con- 
geniality between the inmates of this home, and a mutual interest in all 
things as far as is possible. There must be an atmosphere of intelligence, 
we must give room for the library, the journals, and the dailies. There 
must also be social connections with the outside world, and an interest 
in things both spiritual and temporal. One thing which is of great im- 
portance is a spirit of congeniality between the old and the younger mem- 
bers of the family. The parents should not continually discuss business 
affairs while the children entertain each other with accounts of the doings 
of their young friends, their sports, and the many things whicb they do for 
entertainment. There should be more of a mutual interest in all these 
things, and by exhibiting this interest you give rise to those round-table 
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discussions which will break the monotony of the long winter evenings 
and may have a tendency to keep the children by father’s fireside instead 
of going elsewhere for entertainment. 

But with all this, is this home ideal? If we can find a spirit of peace 
and love ruling over all, then we may consider that our picture is perfect, 
but without this it is incomplete. It matters not how near perfect the 
home may be, if there is not a mutual love existing between the inmates 
of this home, it is impossible for them to be happy. 

We might paint the picture of another home which is simply a little 
hovel, and in which from appearance there could be nothing but misery; 
but if there is an overruling love reigning supreme here, then we find 
there is sunshine, and the inmates are much happier than those in the 
grandest mansion where there is discontent. 

Whether the home be palace or hovel there are always some who are 
happy and some who have burdens to carry; perhaps it is a secret sorrow 
of which the world knows not that must be borne in silence and alone. 

Let this be as it may, if we find the spirit of love, there will we also 
find the spirit of contentment. Although we all strive for wealth and 
education, which is something we should all attain, and attain as much of 
it as we can with honesty, yet we must have that one essential quality—a 
pure and holy love. 

I endorse the words of him who wrote: 


“What is a home without sunshine 
As it sheds its bright rays far above, 
You may have wealth and its pleasures, 
But what is a home without love?” 


WHY LIVE ON THE FARM? 
MRS. OLIVER FERGUSON, MILTON. 


[Read before the Farmers’ Institute at Cambridge City.] 

Haying its origin in necessity, agriculture has always been the most 
prominent in the growth and development of mankind. 

It is the duty of the young to bear in mind that nothing is more respect- 
able or dignified than the life of the independent farmer. Then, you say, 
“Why do not more farmers’ sons become farmers?’ The answer may be 
found by studying their environments. Does the farmer tell his boys that 
his occupation is the most independent in the world, or does he say that 
farming does not pay? Does he send his children through the rural school 
and finally to some higher school of learning, and say to them, learn be- 
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cause knowledge will be useful to you in making your life on the farm 
happier and your work on the farm more successful? Or does he not 
often say, ‘‘Go to school and get an education, so you may grow up and 
become an editor, or a doctor, or a lawyer, or a school teacher, or a 
preacher, and then you will not hate to work so hard.” In speaking of 
their own children or of other children who have had the good fortune to 
acquire a good education, I have frequently heard farmers say it is to be 
hoped that they will make some good use of their schooling, or it is not 
necessary for them to remain in school longer, if they intend to be farm- 
ers. Just as though knowledge could not be made use of on the farm. 
A lady was a successful teacher in one of the high schools of this State. 
She gave up her position, married a farmer and is now living happily upon 
a large farm. Some lamented that a woman who had received a finished 
education should throw herself away by living upon a farm. But she is 
proud of her husband’s calling, and says, ‘Let us show our children the 
bright side of farm life, by seeing it ourselves, remembering that in teach- 
ing them to love the country, there is taught the love of country—the very 
essence of patriotism.” 

Farming is a great educator. It develops forethought and _ self-suffi- 
ciency. Continued employment in the service of others, in many instances, 
tends to cripple native capacity. Men and women do not reach their 
highest development under restraint. There must be freedom before one’s 
life blossoms out into its.greatest power and beauty. Freedom of action, 
freedom of thought, freedom of expression are essential to the largest 
growth. This freedom is easiest found in farm life. 

But then you say too much work on the farm. Yes, if it becomes 
drudgery. Let us make haste to learn that the reward of work is power— 
power to do more work. Work is not only an opportunity to make a living, 
but is also an opportunity to make a life. While man is acting on the 
world through work, work is perpetually reacting on man. A boy learning 
to saw a straight line is also learning to tell the truth. While discovering 
the beauties and equities of a symmetrical leaf, he is uncovering in his 
soul the principles of justice. There is no one in a better position to be- 
come an observer of nature than the farmer. In Shakespeare’s words, 
“He may find sermons in stones, books in running brooks and good in 
everything.’ Although a knowledge of books is valuable, he does not 
need a book to study science. Experience teaches the farmer more than 
the school can teach about insects of all kinds—especially about bugs— 
potato bugs, chinch bugs, little bugs, big bugs, and humbugs as well. In 
going about the business of the farm its owner may form the habit of 
observation, endeavoring thereby to learn some new thing about the 
secrets of nature, something that may please his fancy and give him food 
for entertaining thought. Some one said: 


“The building swallow and the skillful bee 
Taught ancient men their gifts of masonry.” 


: 
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Markham says of the poet—might say of the farmer: 


“He knows the gospel of the trees, 

The whispered message of the seas; 
Finds in some beetle in the road 

A power to lift the human load; 

Sees in some dried leaf, dried and curled, 
The deeper meaning of the world; 
Hears through the roar of mortal things 
God’s immortal whisperings.” 


For years the complaint has been that the boys were leaving the 
farm, and now it seems in some localities, there is no one to take the 
boy’s place. One of our country papers recently stated that farmers 
were fearful that they could not secure needed help for the coming season. 
In a few days the postmaster of that place received more than a hundred 
letters from men over the country, who had heard that farmers in that 
section were in need of help. Some of these letters were from Texas, 
others from Maryland, Dakota, and South Carolina. Most of the writers 
said they lived in cities and wanted te get back to farm life, which they 
left to take employment in city shops. The Indiana Farmer says the act 
of Congress, 1862, in the dedication of public lands and the establishment 
of agricultural colleges, and subsequently of experiment stations in con- 
nection therewith, did not come one minute too soon. These colleges and 
stations have shown the boys that the elements of scientific culture are 
found in agriculture, and there is enough in it to command their best 
thought, and fill their brightest ptomises in life, as well as to awaken 
a love and taste for nature they had not before known. 

They see that farming is a science in all its branches. It may be true 
that these colleges and stations are rapidly solving the problem of the 
movements from the farms to the city. The total number of farms in this 
country has increased more than 20 per cent. in ten years. Smaller farms 
and probably better cultivation. This increase in the number of farms, by 
the way, is most noticeable in the far west. Many of the boys and girls in 
the west are going from the farm to the college and from the college back 
to the farm, bringing with them new yim, new interest, and new knowl 
edge to be applied to the pursuit of farming. Tenant farms have increased 
about 46 per cent. in the east where the displeased owners have rented 
their lands, and have gone to town to live. In this part of the country we 
are glad to say that much of the best blood remains upon the farms, and 
our farmers are progressive. 

The possibilities of the trolley roads in this part of the country are only 
partly appreciated, but I believe best appreciated by our farmers. They 
say, yes, give us the trolley roads, we will move our fences and get out of 
the way. These roads will not be confined to the carrying of passengers, 
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but can be made of still greater service to the rural districts by carrying 
freight and express. ‘They can do this quickly and cheaply. They can take 
produce direct from the farms and deliver goods there too. The trolley 
lines will be to the rural districts what the railroad is to the city and 
even more. 

Reports of officials concerning the growth of rural free mail delivery, 
are most encouraging to the farmer. This method of distributing mail 
in the country started five or six years ago with an appropriation of 
$10,000. The first route ran out of Charleston, W. Va. Rural delivery 
at once became popular. On the first day of last November, 6,000 routes 
were in operation, with one carrier to each. Since these routes were 
established, the amount of matter collected and distributed has materially 
increased. The carriers not only deliver the farmers’ letters and papers 
each morning, but are also provided with stamps, issue money orders, 
and register letters. These routes are to be inspected every six months, 
and close watch is kept on the service of the carriers. Delinquent carriers 
are looked after and if a farmer has any complaint of his service, he has 
only to report to headquarters at Indianapolis, and the matter will be 
investigated. 

What more can the farmer ask? 

In making up their routes especial attention has been given to good 
roads. If they are too bad the service may be discontinued temporarily, 
at least, and this it is hoped will prove a sufficient incentive to the 
farmers in seeing that the roads are kept in good repair at all seasons of 
the year. 

The State Board of Commerce held its annual meeting at Indianapolis 
in February, and among other topics discussed there was that of good 
roads. Especial emphasis was laid upon their value to the farmer. 
Good roads add much to the enjoyment of country life. One speaker 
said the farmers have the situation in their own hands. They can 
influence legislation that will give them ample road facilities for market- 
ing their grain, and all the products of their farms at all seasons of the 
year. 

At the meeting of the State Board of Commerce a committee was 
appointed to take up the road laws of the various states to see if what 
was good in them is applicable to Indiana, and put the matter in shape 
for action by the legislature. Our rural public schools, although not 
perfect in all respects, are capable of giving the children who attend them 
regularly, an excellent education. Children haye many advantages now 
that’ have not always existed. The graded district school of today, with 
its present course of study, together with the township high school, 
offer advantages unknown to many older people. I regret to see compara- 
tively so few of our country boys and girls going through these township 
high schools. 
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Perhaps the greatest weaknesses in our country schools are those 
which can be remedied by parents themselves. They are, irregular attend- 
ance and the lack of punctuality. See that your child is in school every 
day and on time with proper books, and the schools will do the rest. 

A teacher in a good position to know says, ‘““Add to the rural school 
the punctuality and the regular attendance of the city school, and at 
fifteen years of age, the average boy or girl of the rural school, with 
a six months’ term will have accomplished as much as the city cousin 
will have accomplished at fifteen years of age in the city schools having 
a nine months’ term.” I have seen numbers of boys and girls who have 
tramped for a mile or half a mile at least, through mud and snow on 
country roads to a district school. I have seen them enter the town 
schools, and, in clearness of thought and strength of mind, stand side by 
side, and even stand ahead of bright town boys and girls of the same age, 
who have never walked more than five squares to school in their lives. 
Understand us, we are casting no reflection upon our town and city 
schools, nor upon the patrons, pupils or teachers of said schools. They 
are all to a great extent victims of environments which they are striving 
manfully to counteract, and teachers of city schools work harder than 
the district teacher does to accomplish the same results. 

School is the recreation of the country child, therefore, he is fully 
interested in it and loves it. Often to the town child, school is a drag 
because of the many other things which claim a share of his thoughts. 
The industrial life of the farm proves a good discipline, which cultivates 
wholesome habits, such as application to work and will power to accom- 
plish whatever is undertaken. In the large cities it has been found help- 
ful to the schools to introduce in them industrial work to educate the 
hand—manual training for boys; cooking for girls. The chores and other 
work on the farm are productive of better results than those obtained 
from manual training or cooking schools. David Starr Jordon said, “I 
value no part of my own education more-than what I learned on the 
farm. Not that I want to do any of those things now, but that the habit 
of meeting things squarely and doing them was a vital part of my educa- 
tion.” If a good man or woman was born and raised in the country, 
the biographer points with pride to the fact that he or she was raised 
on a farm. Dewey, Sampson, Lincoln, Grant, Garfield, Greeley, Tilden, 
Hayes, Whittier, Howells, Mary Lyons and thousands of others in all 
ages of the world, have risen to eminence and have possessed those 
sterling qualities that in some form or other have made the world better 
and themselves heroes of men. Was not, then, farm life their school of 
severe discipline? At a recent meeting of the business men in Chicago, 
they recommended young people taught in the district schools for clerks 
or assistants, stating that they found them to be accurate and practical. 
This is quite a compliment, both to country youth and to their teachers. 
There is no place better than the farm to cultivate in children a love for 
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good reading. Probably the best way to do this is to have them build 
up libraries of their own. Begin the work when they are quite young, 
as soon as they are able to read a book through, as they call it. 

The ownership of a book is a great thing to a child, and no child appre- 
ciates a good book more than the boy and girl upon a farm, especially when 
the book is purchased with money earned by doing chores, or that 
obtained from the sale of a pet pig or a pet lamb. If rightly guided 
reading may become one of their main springs of entertainment on the 
farm. Many farmers wives are acting upon this plan. I know one whose 
children are small, but they love to read and have about twenty-five books 
which they call theirs. The mother guided these children in the selection 
of books. This woman was educated in the district schools, but left 
them with a taste for good literature. When her children were small 
she completed the four years’ Chautauqua course, took the examination 
of the same and received her diploma. Her library consists of 275 vol- 
umes and is still growing. 

In closing I will quote from one who was familiar with the turmoils 
of the city as well as the quiet of the country home. 

The late Governor Mount said: “There are many things essential 
to a useful and successful life. Prominently among these is early train- 
ing to habits of industry, frugality, economy and temperance. Coupled 
with these, and of no less importance are environments that develop: inde- 
pendence of thought and action, self-reliance, courage, originality, will 
power and a strong body. It has been said that the man without self- 
confidence and an iron will is the plaything of chance, the puppet of his 
environments, the slave of circumstances. With these he is king, ever 
master of the situation. The country offers the best opportunities for this 
needful training. A word to country boys: Don’t grow weary with your 
lot, a change to the gaity of the city will be worse for you. Patient toil 
is the road to success. Be industrious, be economical, be hopeful, aim 
high, don’t chew or smoke or drink intoxicants. Stand for nobility of 
character and you will win honor and success. 

“A student of nature working in harmony with the god of nature. 
The farmer’s life is the sweetest, the farthest removed from the turmoils 
of strife and the nearest to God of any vocation. I rejoice in the antici- 
pation of the restful quiet of my country home, when I shall be permitted 
to lay aside public duties, cares and responsibilities, and return to the 
home which represents long years of toil and hopeful struggle.” 
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OPPORTUNITIES OF FARM LIFE. 


RUTH CURTIS, AURORA. 


{Read before the Dearborn County Farmers’ Institute. ] 


It is an old saying, “God made the country, man made the town,” 
and in that grand old book, which is truly the farmer’s book, we learn 
that after the fall the first vocation instituted was that of agriculture. 
Nowhere can we receive more or better training than on the farm. 

The learned men of all ages, philosophers, statesmen, bankers, and 
orators, from Cicero to Lincoln, have had their earliest training on a 
farm. 

The nations that neglect the tillage of their soil are invariably nations 
of poverty, a people of debased morals, of endless contention and murder. 
For example, look at the Spain of to-day, at Russia and Brazil. Since 
this is the case, the greatest nation of to-day (which is our own) surely 
needs to encourage this branch of her industries, and we as farmers 
should be proud of the trust imposed upon us. 

Of all earth’s noblemen none possess greater independence or greater 
opportunities than the farmer. There are none that bear so much respon- 
sibility for the world’s enlightenment. 

What an opportunity, then, is afforded the young people of to-day, not 
only the hope of entering one of the many professions, but to become one 
of the most important factors of our country—a progressive farmer. 

Who can not picture an ideal farm home? That is surely the place 
of all others where one can enjoy life to the utmost. Nowhere is there 
such a share of pure, healthful pleasure as in the country house. There 
is the coasting, the horseback-riding and cycling, the picnics, the tramps 
to the woods after nuts or wild flowers. All these and many more are 
the birthright of the country boys and girls. Then with an abundance 
of good reading, the daily newspaper, the telephone, who can enjoy life 
any more than the young folks on the farm. 

To-day there is a far-sounding call in all professions for prepared men 
and women, and surely the farm needs its share of culture and intelli- 
gence. The America of to-morrow is the growth of the America of to-day. 
As the young people are leaving their homes for the city, more and more 
will they appreciate the pure enjoyment of rural pleasures, more and 
more will they see that all the artists of our largest cities can not produce 
such a beautiful panorama of ever-changing scenes as Nature has limned 
for her admirers; for what human artist could* portray anything so 
beautiful as the flaming splendor of the autumn woods, or the delicate 
beauty of the trees and flowers, as after a spring shower there comes a 
sudden burst of sunshine and the trill of caroling birds. 
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What poet in the midst of a crowded city existence has not pined 
for his native haunts, and out of the longing of his heart has not written 
words to quicken our appreciation and love for all that is beautiful? 

It is not strange that the intelligent farmer boys and girls of to-day 
are wanted in all professions, and it is an undisputed fact that unless 
there is a corresponding movement to the farm, the best material of our 
country will have settled in the cities. 

Is it fair that the farm should train her young people for a life of 
solid worth and usefulness, but to see them spending their talents in the 
city? Must we leave the farm for an uncertain career in the crowded 
city? Is it not better to be-an expert housekeeper and cook than a 
stenographer or bookkeeper, or a good tiller of the soil than a halfway 
merchant or politician? 

It is agriculture in a highly improved state that is ne means next 
to righteousness which truly exalts a nation, and that will contribute 
to its enduring prosperity. 

And how swiftly the opportunities for improved agriculture are 
crowding themselves upon us. How little the farmer a few years ago 
thought the daily mail, telephone, and in some places the electric cars 
would come to them. Thus a few years hence improvements which we 
do not dream of will make farm life still more delightful. As we think 
of the greater things to come, we are reminded of Tennyson’s famous 
words: 

“Hor I looked into the future far as human eye could see, 
Saw the vision of the world, and all the wonder that will be.” 

Nearer and nearer is farm life approaching the ideal; greater and 
greater are its opportunities for enjoyment and usefulness, and of life 
on the farm it can now truly be said: 


“Life greatens in these later years, 
The century’s aloe flowers today.” ~ 


IS RURAL LIFE THE MOST SUITABLE FOR THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF YOUTH. 


SHIRLEY E. ENGLAND. 


[Read before Perry County Farmers’ Institute.] 


If it had been possible for us to look upon the boyish face of a 
Washington, a Garfield, or a Lincoln, would we have been able to see 
then, in those actions and fresh young faces portrayed the doings which 
in after years marked either as a leader amongst his fellows? Ah no; 
for, of course, there is no trace of such development to be seen in the 
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young. Yet one does not need to be a careful observer to readily see 
in those features a look of intelligence, and in the eyes, that glitter of 
determination, which plainly show that the raw material is stored within 
that baby boy’s thin unimportant little self, to develop when the proper 
influences of life have come to have their effect, into the bright and 
useful man which the world now sees. 

But suppose we now consider what wrought this wonderful change 
in the life before us. What taught him? How was he led? To what 
conditions was he subjected? What transformed him from, we might say, 
a youngster of practically no use into this useful specimen of manhood 
that we look with sincere admiration upon? Now as the result of our 
investigation to know what great influences affected this young life and 
brought about such remarkable development we will find that the greatest, 
if, in fact, not the only one, may be expressed by the single word, environ- 
ment. And yet, to reach the just stated conclusion it is not at all necessary 
for me to throw aside such readily apparent and time-proven sayings 
as, “A man must be born to rule ere he can be a ruler,” that is, before he 
can do a thing he must have some natural capabilities to do. Although 
this be so, on the other hand appears the plainly and too often illustrated 
case of one who was born with the powers to do yet never became a doer 
from the fact that the above-mentioned essential, ‘proper environment,” 
was not the condition under which the capable but unfortunate lad had 
been reared. “Such are the fiowers that are born to blush unseen, and 
waste their sweetness on some desert air.” 

Now, the truth and importance of the facts set forth in the preceding 
statements, are well appreciated and heeded by most all conscientious 
parents in the rearing of their children. But the question on which 
depends the successful completion of their task to the desired end is found 
in this: What makes up a suitable environment—one that will thoroughly 
develop in the youngster those essential qualities to make of him a sue- 
cessful and useful man? Where can such a set of conditions be found? 
This is the great question, where? The answer which will give most 
universal satisfaction may be found in this: Place the young life amongst 
the conditions to be found in a rural home. 

Why, we know that even in the beginning, when God made the 
heavens and the earth, and placed thereon the being in the likeness of 
himself, that he prepared for him a home in a wild natural garden, 
where, grew beautiful plants and flowers with the beasts of the land 
playing amongst them. In short, the abode of man on earth as prepared 
for him by God, as the best place to cultivate and develop his powers, 
was amid a perfect paradise of nature and her doings. 

What God saw best for man will certainly exist, in a sense, forever 
the same. The only difference is that perhaps if the same occurrence 
should take place to-day we might use a more modernized term of the 
same significance and say, instead of Paradise, that Adam was given a 
perfect “country home,” in which surroundings he would naturally so live 
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as to give the long line of following generations a healthy body and an 
active mind. And the just named fact has remained the same from the 
very beginning until to-day: that the true and practical principles of 
life are more easily, readily and surely acquired by association with 
conditions in their natural state, unaltered in their workings by the 
hand of man. 

Let us now examine the records of time for examples of ideal manhood; 
to find where they were brought to a period of maturity and acquired 
the essential qualities of energy and determination. We will notice that 
in most cases these attributes were a part of the stern and unassuming 
life about their. boyhood’s country home. 

It is here he comes to know by the performance of daily duties the 
value of time in the accomplishment of each task set before him; that 
more vim and energy bring quicker and more complete success; that, if 
at first he fail, to determinedly try again and again until failure is no 
more. All such important lessons, so difficult to acquire, are here im- 
pressed upon the mind day after day, as the absolutely necessary and 
rigid routine of work is finished by each nightfall. His mind as a whole 
must develop to grasp and be in harmony with the broadness of the life 
about him. In fact I believe the principal difference between the mind 
of the rural and the city-bred youth may be expressed in this, that the 
former has a kind of ‘“‘practical broadness” in his view of the facts and 
conditions which govern human progress. Can not the greater part of 
you call to mind an example of some individual, who, although he has 
graduated in his profession and holds the certificate of proficiency, yet 
is unable to carry on his business successfully—is not a success? Yes, 
of course you can, for such examples are common. When some one, 
surprised at this unlooked for failure, asks why, is not our answer gener- 
ally something like this: ‘Oh yes, he does seem to know enough, but 
somehow can’t put it to use; he doesn’t seem to understand the common 
ways of the world; he don’t take well?’ Ah yes! that is it. The sur- 
roundings and associations of his youth have not given him a broad mind. 
His training has been onesided. 

Now, where was the early home of that young man you have in mind? 
Was he one of those country laddies, who used to make the fire and feed 
the farm stock before going to school, and must haul wood or shell corn 
for mill on Saturday? No, not often, because this fellow understands how 
to use what he knows and will spare no pains to do so; this kind of 
young man knew just about what he was going to do with his knowledge, 
even before the course to acquire it had begun. 

I remember of a conversation with a young man, a resident in one 
of the large cities. He talked of the various colleges there, in which 
he was then taking different courses of instruction; it was after dis- 
coursing at some length upon the various advantages of each, and the 
grand opportunities he had at his command to make himself great that 
he brought over a remark in a half pitying way, something like this; 
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“You don’t have any chances like these down there in the country where 
you live, do you?’ This young man in time completed with honor both 
his scientific and professional course, and yet to-day, although strictly 
moral and self-respecting, he is, with all his training, a business failure. 

Why is this? Because his associations have fostered that proud 
dignity of spirit, until he will not, in fact, does not know how to mingle 
with and be a part of everyday business life. Ah! what a different 
showing there would be if that young man had only been fortunate 
enough to acquire the understanding which that place he seemed.to think 
offered such poor advantages could have so thoroughly taught him. 

Individuals of this kind are to be met with on every hand. Men who 
have had what is seemingly a golden opportunity in life, yet amount to 
very little. But it is as easy to recall fully as many examples as are 
directly the opposite to this, of now worthy men, much of whose youth 
was spent in labor, with no educational advantages, unless, perhaps, they 
might get to attend part of the country school in winter. 

But in those seeming disadvantages were found the conditions to 
which might properly be attributed the basis of his later attainments; 
for he was, by their influence made ready; fitted to make good use of the 
opportunities found in the city when in time he should be in a position 
to take advantage of them. 

The one thing to which may be attributed the failure of so many 
otherwise capable men, is that they do not have a broad conception of 
the basic principles and forces which govern practical life; hence have 
no solid foundations upon which to base their work. Here let me say 
again I believe there is no better place on earth for a boy to build this 
foundation for future success and for the development of himself, men- 
tally, morally and physically, than on the farm. 

If the boy does not wish to become a farmer, let him only learn 
habits of industry, “to do whatsoever his hand findeth to do” well, and 
inform his mind; all other things will come later, when he has chosen 
his profession, where he can easily outdistance his city cousin in the life 
race. 

Rural scenes possess a charm for everyone; not alone for the farmer. 
They have been the inspiration of artist and poet. From the fields of 
wheat Millet drew the inspiration to paint the “Song of the Lark” and 
“The Gleaners.” Rosa Bonheur loved to paint the farmyard animals. 
Landseer, the famous landscape painter, received his greatest inspiration 
while roaming over the heather-fields of Scotland. 

And how much would Bryant, Wordsworth, and Goldsmith lose should 
we erase all they have written on nature. 

Best of all rural scenes are the farmyard homes, where, contented 
round the log heap fire, the farmer and his children sit. 


“Here, ’mid circling fields of wheat and corn, 
A nation’s strength is born.” 
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FARM ADVANTAGES. 


MRS. L. F. CRONKHITE, HEDRICK, IND. 


[Read before the Farmers’ Institute, West Lebanon.| 


“Advantage,” what is it? Webster defines it as “favorable circum- 
stances.” What more favorable circumstances could there be than living 
on a farm with all the surroundings that a modern farmer has at the 
present time? A large residence with all the modern improvements, fine 
outbuildings, barns and granaries of mammoth size that shelter all his 
stock, and in which he can preserve all he produces on his farm; beautiful 
groves surrounding these buildings, a nice vegetable garden from which 
the vegetables come nice and fresh for the table, a well kept lawn with 
hammocks hung here and there, flowers of all kinds in every conceivable 
droves of sheep and swine and nice flocks of pure-bred cattle, large 
droves of sheep and swine and nice flocks of pure-bred poultry. These 
and many others constitute the advantages of farm life. What more 
higher calling is there than the farmer has? 

Agriculture is the greatest among the arts, for it is first in supplying 
our necessities. It is the mother and nurse of all other arts. It creates 
and maintains manufactures; gives employment to navigation and 
materials to commerce. It animates every species of industry and opens 
to nations the surest channels of opulence. It is also the strongest bond 
of well-regulated society, the basis of internal peace, the natural associate 
of good morals. 

We ought to count among the advantages of agriculture the charm 
which the practice of it communicates to a country life. That charm 
which has made the country the retreat of the hero, the asylum of the 
sage and the temple of the historic muse. 

The sweet occupations of culture, with her varied products and 
attendant enjoyment, are, at least, a relief from the stifling atmosphere 
of the city. We deplore the dispositions of young men to get away from 
their farm homes to our large cities where they are subject to difficulties 
and temptations which but too often they fail to overcome. 

We have among our present advantages many that our forefathers 
never dreamed of. While they would put in days harvesting their grain 
with a sickle and have eight or ten men for their wives to cook for, 
we can, with our improved binders, harvest ours in one-third the time 
and have only two or three to help. And while it would take them one 
day to thresh out fifteen or twenty bushels of grain by tramping it out 
with horses, we can, with our modern threshing machines, thresh out 
three thousand bushels per day. The American of the Revolutionary 
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period was an extremely poor farmer. Looking back upon his methods 
and on his work it is hard to say which were the more crude, his imple- 
ments or ideas. 

He used a wooden plow—he was afraid an iron one would poison 
the soil. He had not yet learned that glanders were contagious and 
would work and stable healthy stock alongside of stock affected by it, 
and wonder what was in the soil, air or climate that carried them off. 

He didn’t understand the use of fertilizers, and instead of spreading 
the barnyard gleanings on his fields he let it accumulate around the barn 
until the approaches were impassable. Then he dug the barn out and 
moved it. Instead of rotating crops to save the soil, he planted according 
to the phases of the moon. In Virginia the belief prevailed that it would 
kill cows to house and milk them in winter. It is quite different at the 
present time as we would think it an impossibility to milk cows without 
housing them in winter. 

Among our advantages we also have the gang plow with which our 
armers can turn over more ground in one day than our forefathers could 
in three or four. And the hay loader which saves the expense and 
spoils all the fun of hauling the shocks up with horses. Also the free 
gravel roads, the rubber-tired buggy, the automobile, the patent washing 
machine, the gasoline stove and steel range for the wife, and last, but not 
least, the telephone which is one of the greatest advantages to the farmer 
that has ever been invented. The farmer uses them to find out the daily 
market, sell his stock and produce, gather in his help for threshing, ete. 
His wife uses them to exchange ideas with her neighbors about her 
work, find out where her neighbor is going to spend the day, what is 
the latest fashion, and—O, well, just a little of everything. 


CAN A COLLEGE GRADUATE UTILIZE HIS EDUCATION ON THE 
FARM? 


ALBERT RUSH, COLUMBIA CITY. 


[Read before the Whitley County Farmers’ Institute.] 


We will ask what is the aim or purpose of an education? and by 
answering this will imply the other. 

The doing of anything presupposes some knowledge, for every action 
is the employment of certain agencies which stand in the relation of means 
to our practical end, or object of desire; and we could not select and 
make use of these means unless we knew beforehand that they were 
fitted to bring about the fulfillment of our desire. 

Thus, after sitting reading for some time, and becoming cold, I go 
out and take a brisk walk, because I know that by so doing I am certain 
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to recover warmth. It is still more manifest in the case of complex 
actions. The action of an engineer, of a surgeon, or of a statesman, in- 
volves a quantity of knowledge of yarious kinds. 

The knowledge which is thus serviceable for doing things or for 
practice is of two sorts. The first kind of knowledge, being derived 
from what may be called unrevyised experiences and observations is 
called empirical. The second kind being the outcome of those processes 
or revisions and extensions of everyday empirical knowledge which 
makes up the work of science is named scientific. 

We call any department of practice an art, when the actions igvolved 
are of sufficient complexity and difficulty to demand special study, and 
to offer scope for individual skill. Thus we talk of an art of cooking, 
because with our advanced civilization the preparation of food has 
become so elaborate a process as to call forth special preparation or 
training. Every art requires a certain amount and variety of knowledge. 
In the earlier stages of development the various arts were carried on 
by help of empirical knowledge. Thus, in agriculture, men sowed certain 
crops rather than others in given soil because they and their predecessors 
had found out from experience that these were the best fitted. 

Similarly, in medicine, men resorted at first to particular remedies in 
particular diseases, because their practical experience had taught them 
the utility of so doing. As an art, education aims at the realization of 
a particular end. This end must of course be assumed to be clearly 
defined before we can repair to science to ascertain what agencies we 
can best employ in order to compare it. At first sight, however, it 
might seem that this condition is not satisfied. Writers have discussed 
at length what the true end of education is, and they have proposed very 
different definitions of the matter. The reason of this uncertainty is 
_apparent. 

Edueation, unlike such an art as cooking, has a large and compre- 
hensive object, namely, to help to mold and fashion in certain definite 
Ways no less complex a thing than a human being, with his various phys- 
ical, intellectual and moral capabilities, so as to fit him to fulfill his highest 
function and destiny, and to ascertain what the rightly fashioned man 
is like, and wherein consists his true work and service is a problem of 
much difficulty. In truth, we can only satisfactorily settle this when 
we have determined the supreme end of human action—in other words, 
the highest good of man. 

It is the province of the great practical science of ethics to ascertain 
this for us; and the teachers of this science have from ancient times been 
divided into opposed schools. We need not, however, wait for the resolu- 
tion of this grave and difficult problem. Men are, to a large extent, 
practically agreed as to what is right and wrong, though they have not 
settled the theoretical basis of this distinction. In like manner, educators 
are practically as one as to the objects they aim at. In spite of ethical 
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and theological differences we agree to say that education seeks, by 
social stimulus, guidance and control, to develop the natural powers of 
the child so as to render him able and disposed to lead a healthy, happy 
and morally worthy life. 

An oft-repeated maxim of the better sort reads thus: “On earth 
there is nothing great but man. In man there is nothing great but 
mind.” Although we may object to the absolute manner in which this 
statement is made, there is embodied within it a truth of the higher order. 
Mineral, plant, animal, man, mark four giant strides in the march of 
creation. Between the lily of the valley and the clods at our feet, our 
of which it grows, what an infinite distance. For through this tiny 
plant the dust of the earth is transformed into something of beauty, 
fragrance and life; and between an organism like that of the lily, that 
simply turns dead matter into life, and an organism that sees and feels 
and moves, there is that difference which separates matter from spirit. 
Animal is as far removed from plant as plant is from mineral. But 
towering above the mere animal as the Alps tower above the petty 
mounds at her side is the nobler creation which not only sees and feels 
and moves, but thinks and speaks; whose mind can go back to the time 
when the earth was without form, and void, and forward to the time when 
it shall have grown old like a garment. Who can trace his way among 
the stars; who can utter his voice from continent to continent beneath 
the seas; who shows forth his creative power in poetry, eloquence and 
song, and whose aspirations mount up to the Infinite and the Eternal? 

Thus we come back to the statement that on earth there is nothing 
great but man; and what gives man his supreme greatness is mind. 

The mind has been divided into three general classes of faculties— 
the faculty of knowing, of feeling, and of willing. These three classes 
of faculties have been called the intellect, the sensibility and the will. 
Every capacity or power which the mind can exercise is found to fall 
under one of three heads. Every act of the soul is an act of knowing, 
feeling or willing; an act of the intellect, the sensibility or the will. 

The mind is developed by culture. Its powers are strengthened and 
made to act with vigor and skill by judicious training. Without such 
training the mind may remain either comparatively inert, or its actions 
may conflict with the moral laws of mental development, and fail to 
produce the best fruits of culture and knowledge. The mind possesses a 
variety of powers, and each of these powers operates with different 
material and has an activity peculiar to itself. What would be best for 
one faculty would not be appropriate for another. We need concrete 
objects for the perception, facts for the memory, abstract truths for the 
judgment and reasoning; beauty for the imagination, moral truths for 
the conscience, etc. Man possesses a multitude of capacities and powers, 
all of which contribute to his well-being and his dignity. These powers 
are so related that they may be unfolded in very nearly equal proportions 
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and harmoniously blended in the final results of culture. The course of 
study in the college is arranged to develop all these faculties, and the 
student studies science and art, literature and mathematics, to develop 
judgment, reasoning, intuition, the true, the beautiful and the good. 

A knowledge of the nature of the mind is of value in every vocation. 
It gives one a knowledge of human nature; and such a knowledge is a 
key to success in every occupation depending on the influencing of men. 

The psysician who understands the mental peculiarities of his patients, 
and the relation of the mind to the bodily functions can often do more 
for the cure of the disease through mental influence than by the adminis- 
tering of medicines. 

The lawyer wins or loses his case according as he knows how to in- 
fluence the judgment and sensibilities of judge and jury. 

The minister moves the hearts and wills of his congregation better 
when he understands the hidden springs of thought and emotion. 

The orator leads the opinions and arouses the passions of the people 
when he is familiar with the secret working of the faculties of the human 
soul. 

And so in every vocation where mind comes in contact with mind, 
the man who understands the law of human nature and influence is 
usually the man of influence and success. Perception is the basis of 
all knowledge; all mental activities begin in the senses. Without the 
power of sense-perception, it is to be doubted if we could attain to any 
knowledge whatever. If the college graduate has these senses developed 
no more boundless field for their application and continued development 
can be found than the farm. Here he can be near to Nature’s heart, and 
can read her secrets by her ever-varying work. Air, earth and sky are 
open books for his perusal. Here he can give full scope to his memory 
and imagination. The intense application by which he strengthened his 
memory will now serve him in many details. 

What a source of pleasure the trained imagination can be to the 
graduate on the farm. 

The creative power of the imagination is especially seen in the fine 
arts. In the imagination of the poet arises visions of lovliness such as 
no mortal eye has ever seen, and it bodies them forth in the living words 
of the tender sonnet, the stirring drama or the sublime epic. 

The imagination of the sculptor sees forms of beauty sleeping in 
cold biocks of marple, and with hammer and chisel he cuts away the 
rubbish which imprisons his ideal, and there stands before us a form of 
lovliness, which commands the admiration of the world. 

This faculty is of benefit not only to the poet, the artist and the 
orator, but to every mind. It gives a light and beauty to the incidences 
of life that might otherwise be dry, sober and repulsive. It gilds the 
present with an ideal beauty, paints the. future with hues of joy and 
brightness, hangs the star of hope in the sky of coming manhood and 
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enables us to look beyond the darkness of the grave, and catch glimpses 
of the bliss and beauty of the life to come. 

Life would often be dull and dreary, and heaven little more than 
an abstraction were it not for the bright visions of joy this faculty 
reveals to us. In like manner we might describe every faculty of the 
mind in its relation to nature and the farm; but time forbids. 

The graduate’s knowledge of geography and history will enable him 
to read intelligently the happenings of the world as chronicled by the 
daily press. Then his botany, philosophy, physiology, chemistry, geology, 
natural history, all of science, art and literature will be helpful to him in 
making the most out of the soil and the condition of the elements, besides 
being a constant source of pleasure to have the power to understand 
these secret forces of nature and man. If he has taken an agriculture 
course he can find ready employment at good wages. Such positions are 
always open to the skillful energetic applicant. 

If he has means so as to own a farm of his own, he can direct his 
efforts so as to produce the best results with the least cost and exertion. 
As a member of society he can have ample opportunity to use his litera- 
ture, logic, grammar, his understanding, reason and judgment, and can 
be a power for good in his community. It is impossible to estimate the 
power which wisdom and skill may display in the growth of farm pro- 
ducts. If that man is called a benefactor who makes two blades of grass 
grow where only one grew before, much more is he who perfects staJk and 
ear to its climax of development. The future has in store surprising 
revelations. Nature unfolds her secrets only to those who live near her 
heart. Farmers study to elevate your calling, appreciate your privileges, 
impress upon your sons and daughters the dignity and nobility of brawn 
and muscle. Tell them of the grand achievements possible in making 
the country homes the brightest ornaments of our national greatness. 

We stand at the entrance of the twentieth century. We hear the 
tramping feet of coming millions. The fertility of the soil, touched by 
the magic power of your wisdom and skill, must be the source of their 
sustenance. The sciences, the arts, all the institutions, are under your 
fostering care. Awake to your mighty responsibilities, and nations yet 
unborn will rise up and call you blessed. 
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NATURE STUDY IN THE COMMON SCHOOLS. 


MISS JOIE MEEKER, CROWN POINT, IND. 


{Read at Lake County Farmers’ Inatitute.] 


“Knowledge never learned of schools, 
‘Of the wild flower’s time and place, 
Flight of fowl and habitude, 

Of the tenants of the wood; 

How the tortoise bears his shell, 
How the woodchuck digs his cell, 
And the ground-mole sinks his well; 
For eschewing books and tasks, 
Nature answers all he asks. 

Hand in hand with her he walks, 
Face to face with her he talks.” 


Nature study is the most natural study. The common schools of our 
country, recognizing this, have made rapid progress within the last decade 
in correlation and organization in the subject-matter of the different 
branches of study. Until a few years ago nature study or science was 
thought to be one of the studies belonging to the high school, college or 
university. Everything seemed to center about the earth; but the new 
education transforms everything. [Following its teachings, we readily 
obey Bryant, who says: 


“Go forth under the open sky and list 
To Nature’s teaching.” 


Realizing it is best to acquire a knowledge of things close by us first, 
then of those farther off. 

This study of nature is comparatively new in American schools. It 
really is in the experimental stage. The schools of our own State have 
been the storm center for discovery and dissemination of this truth, and 
they have contributed largely in bringing the experiment to its present 
stage of advancement. 

In approaching this subject the first question that no doubt enters your 
minds is, “Why have; we begun this study of nature in the elementary 
schools?’ If there were fewer things, as in the days of the three R’s, 
the answer would be comparatively simple; but now it is three R’s and 
all nature. Agassiz says, “Children are born naturalists.” Then why 
should nature study be suddenly ended? Why, indeed, should the child 
who, since its birth, has grown familiar with, and has found his delight 
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in close companionship with things of life and beauty, with birds and 
flowers, with dogs and bugs, and stones, and brooks, and sky, and air, 
why, we ask, should such a life which has been the school in which he 
has learned more of expression in word and action, in which he has 
developed more intense interest and power of attention than he will ever 
again develop in the same time, be suddenly ended, and he be introduced 
into a world of hieroglyphics, of sound and form, with the restraints of 
discipline that belong to the average school room? No, rather let school 
be a natural continuation of child life, with such additions and modifi- 
cations as are required by the growing powers of the child. 

We then continue studying nature in the first grades, taking the child 
where he is and making use of the material he already has. How soon 
the little one begins to observe more carefully, seeking to know the why 
and to learn the new names. What is he more interested in than his 
pets? Here the teacher can often aid him by suggesting hints about the 
care, food, shelter, etc., of these pets; then in protecting and making the 
birds happier, in watching and learning about the plants that he loves. 
His interest grows stronger. He begins to understand and love the old, 
old story that is ever new. He reads it in his own language. The teacher 
but turns the leaves. In his freedom and joy he is like the bird itself. 
These two types of life, the child and the bird, brought into such close 
and loving contact, form a union which makes 


“The sad old world forget awhile 
Its sorrows for their sakes.” 


We continue this work through the eight grades, still placing nature’s 
great open volume before the child and studying with him the beautiful 
and wonderful pictures found upon its pages. We read with-him, little 
by little, the marvelous serial story. We learn with him, bit by bit, its 
chapters on geology, chemistry, botany and animal life. We learn slowly 
with him the lessons in astronomy and history which the pages reveal. 
Above all we learn, still with the child, the harder lessons of order, law, 
patience, industry and of the tenderest love, with which the book of 
Nature is filled. We take for companions and friends Hiawatha, Robert 
of Lincoln, The Barefoot Boy, Sir Launfal, and scores of others belonging 
to their family. ‘‘We set a child in the midst.” We begin with the 
senses and trust the work will not stop until the soul is reached and 
harmonized ‘‘from the creation to the Creator.” In determining the form 
of expression to be used in our nature work, we call poetry and music 
to our aid to express emotion, joy and pleasure; we sing about the seasons 
and the happy birds. Language we use to tell about life and action, and 
use the development of the buds, the germination of seeds, the beauty and 
work of leaves and flowers. We use prints of the paintings of our great 
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artists to emphasize the beautiful. Whatever the form of expression used, 
we endeavor to have all work, first, individual and truthful; second, clear 
and orderly. 

With the child’s interest thus stimulated, and in harmony with the 
general aim of ali education, the purpose of nature study is to develop a 
“character with the ability and purpose to do good and with the power to 
create happiness.” Now this purpose in nature study demands that the 
material selected be classed as follows: First, it should comprise those 
things of greatest importance to man’s success or failure, which are 
adapted to the interest of the children of the different grades. Second, as 
life appeals most strongly to children, most of the material should be 
plants and animals. Third, the material chosen should be found in such 
quantities that each child can study it individually. 

This material having been selected, some of it may be brought into the 
schoolroom or home under the direction of the teacher or parent. Much 
of the material can be studied in the fields or woods; these field lessons, 
like other lessons, being carefully planned beforehand. 

The school garden is almost indispensable in true nature study. Why 
are we so behind in this garden movement? It began in Europe in 1837, 
and now gardens are maintained in connection with the schools where 
children are trained along the lines of pruning, budding and grafting 
trees; plowing, hoeing, fertilizing land; hiving bees, raising silk, etc. The 
movement has been inaugurated in Indiana, although school gardens 
have been maintained in the New England States since 1891. The infiu- 
ence of such study can not but teach respect for farm life and work and 
thus help to keep the young people in the country and check the danger- 
ous overgrowth of the city. Love of and respect for nature will ennoble 
and dignify farm life. Why can not Lake County come to the front? At 
least we can plant vines, ferns and flowers around our schoolhouses and 
make them more beautiful. Who can tell what such an influence will 
have on the children? 

Let us keep in touch with child life and nature. Let us have eyes that 
see, ears that hear, and understanding hearts, so we can say with Holmes: 


“Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 

As the swift seasons roll! 2 

Leave thy low-vaulted past! 

Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 

Shut thee from heaven with a dome more yast, 

Till thou at length art free, 

Leaving thine outgrown shell by Life’s unresting sea.” 
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WHY HAVE A FARMERS’ INSTITUTE? 


SEBASTIAN DE MOTTE, OTWELL, IND. 


[Read before the Pike County Institute.] 


After the fall of man in the Garden of Eden, the Lord said unto Adam, 
“In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread;’ and when He banished him 
from the garden He sent him forth to till the ground, and from thence- 
forth it has been the aim of the law that man should win his bread by the 
sweat of his brow. Therefore, it behooves you and I to study the best 
methods of tilling the fields and caring for the flocks and herds. 

The farmer furnishes the necessities of life. On his toil the pros- 
perity of the world rests, and upon his products the entire human family 
are dependent for existence. Farming is the basis of our natural wealth 
and greatness. By its products the success or failure of all other indus- 
tries are measured. Nothing so threatens the peace of the world as 
famine. Bloody wars have broken in wild alarm, battlefires have burned 
on innumerable hills in all history and the world witnessed the bloodshed, 
confident that greater strife could never be. But let universal famine 
impend and all the mighty battles of the past were but mere bubbles in 
comparison to the warfare that will ensue for existence, for all that 
a man hath will he give for his life. Therefore, is it not absolutely 
necessary that better methods of agriculture in its every phase should be 
carefully studied by every one in that vocation? In knowledge there is 
power. It is ofttimes better to know how to do a thing than to be able to 
do it. The farmer must keep abreast of the times or go to the rear and 
stay there. The success of any industry largely depends on the intelli- 
gence, integrity and co-operation of its forces. The methods that our 
forefathers used in tilling the soil and the crude machinery which they 
used will no longer bring success. We must use better methods. We must 
have better machinery and we must keep better stock or fail financially. 
Muscle farming can no longer compete with brain farming. The great 
problem of clearing the fields that confronted our forefathers has been 
superseded by a much greater one and that of bringing the same impover- 
ished fields up to a state of fertility that they will grow a profitable 
crop instead of an unprofitable one. The coming together of the people 
of any industry for the purpose of studying better methods of doing busi- 
ness in their profession of life has been so beneficial and so inspiring 
that today there is no vocation of life that is without its councils. Law- 
yers have them, doctors have them, bankers have them, and are benefited 
by them. Why not the farmer? I pity the man or woman that is so nar- 
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row-minded or so selfconceited that they cannot be benefited by the expe- 
rience of others. In union there is strength. Had it not been so the 
different States of our gation would ever have joined together in one 
great union making it one of the greatest nations of the earth. Again, 
had it not been so, there would be no church societies, no political parties, 
no lodges. The farmers’ institute is one of the best means in uniting the 
members of agriculture in one common purpose. It is also the quickest 
means of reaching the masses of people and by far the cheapest method 
of coming in direct communication with those that most need it. 

In the last ten years, with institutes, agriculture has made more ad- 
vancements than any fifteen years previous without them. At the end of 
ten years of farmers’ institutes we find them mofe numerous, creating 
more interest and drawing much larger crowds. Had they been of no 
benefit to the farmer today they would be out of existence. It has been 
largely through the influence of the institute that farmers of today live 
better, think more, read more, keep better stock, have better roads, tele- 
phones, rural mail and live on a much better plane of life socially. 
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